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CONTINUATION  DF  LEGENDARY  GREECE. 


CHAPTER    XX,  » 

STATE  OF  SOCIETY  AND  MANNERS  AS  EXHIBITED  IN 
GRECIAN  LEGEND. 

Though  the  particular  persons  and  events  chronicled  in  the 
legendary  poems  of  Greece  are  not  to  be  regfarded  as  belonging 
to  the  province  of  real  history,  those  poems  are  nevertheless 
full  of  instruction  as  pictures  of  life  and  manners ;  and  the 
very  same  circumstances  which  divest  their  composers  of  all. 
credibility  as  historians,  render  them  so  much  the  more  v^lu-; 
able  as  unconscious  expositors  of  their  own  contemporary 
society.     While  professedly  describing"  an   uncertified  past, 
their  combinations  are  involuntarily  borrowed  from  the  sur- 
rounding present    For  among  communities,  such  as  those  of 
the  primitive  Greeks,  without  books,  without  means  Legendary 
of  extended  travel,  without  acquaintance  with  foreign  SS^  w- 
languages  and  habits,  the  imagination  even  of  highly  {SJS*^?^;^ 
gifted  men  was  naturally  enslaved  by  the  circum-  JJJJJ^     , 
stances  around  them  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  fijjjg^ 
the  later  days  of  Sol6n   or  Herodotus ;   insomuch  ^^'^ 
that  the  characters  which  they  conceived  and  the  scenes  which 
they  described  would  for  that  reason  bear  a  stronger  generic 
resemblance  to  the  realities  of  their  own  time  and  locality. 
Nor  was  the  poetry  of  that  age  addressed  to  lettered  and 
critical  authors,  watchful  to  detect  plagiarism,  sated  with 
ample  imagery,  and  requiring  something  of  novelty  or  pecu* 
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liarity  in  every  fresh  production.  To  captivate  their  emotions, 
it  was  sufficient  to  depict  with  genius  and  fervour  the  more 
obvious  manifestations  of  human  adventure  or  suffering,  and 
to  idealise  that  type  of  society,  both  private  and  public,  with 
which  the  hearers  around  were  familiar.  Even  in  describing 
the  gods,  where  a  great  degree  of  latitude  and  deviation  might 
have  been  expected,^  we  see  that  Homer  introduces  into 
Olympus  the  passions,  the  caprices,  the  love  of  power  and 
patronage,  the  alternation  of  dignity  and  weakness,  which 
animated  the  bosom  of  an  ordinary  Grecian  chief ;  and  this 
tendency,  to  reproduce  in  substance  the  social  relations  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed,  would  operate  still  more 
powerfully  when  he  had  to  describe  simply  human  characters 
— ^the  chief  and  his  people,  the  warrior  and  his  comrades,  the 
husband,  wife,  father,  and  son— or  the  imperfect  rudiments  of 
judicial  and  administrative  proceeding.  That  his  narrative  on 
all  these  points,  even  with  fictitious  characters  and  events, 
presents  a  close  approximation  to  general  reality,  there  can  be 
no  reason  to  doubt*  The  necessity  under  which  he  lay  of 
drawing  from  a  store,  then  happily  unexhausted,  of  personal 
experience  and  observation,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  that  fresh- 
ness and  vivacity  of  description  for  which  he  stands  unrivalled, 
and  which  constituted  the  imperishable  charm  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  from  the  b^^ning  to  the  end  of  Grecian  litera- 
ture. 

While  therefore  we  renounce  the  idea  of  chronologising  or 
They  are  historicising  the  events  of  Grecian  l^end,  we  may 
turn  them  to  profit  as  valuable  memorials  of  that 
state  of  society,  feeling  and  intelligence,  which  must 
be  to  us  the  starting-point  of  the  history  of  the 
people.  Of  course  the  legendary  age,  like  all  those 
which  succeeded  it,  had  its  antecedent  causes  and 
determining  conditions ;  but  of  these  we  know  nothing,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  assume  it  as  a  primary  fact  for  the 


memorials 
of  the  first 
state  of 
Grecian  so- 
ciety—the 
starting- 
point  of 
Grecian  his- 
tory. 


*  Kol  rohs  Btohs  8i  81^  rovro  wdrrts 
^€ur\  fi€unk9iitff$eu,  tri  icol  aJtnoX^  ol  fikr 
fri  Kol  vvp^  ol  8)  rh  ipxaiow^  ifiaai\t^ 
OPTO,  "Ciinrtp  9h  Koi  t&  «t5i)  Iovtois 
iubofAOiovffiP  ol  ivBpwwoit  ofhm  icol  rohs 
filous  rmw  $t&r  (Aristot.  Politic  i.  i,  7). 

'   In  the  pictures  of   the  Homeric 


Heroes,  there  is  no  material  differenoe 
of  character  recognised  between  one 
race  of  Greeks  and  another — or  even 
between  Greeks  and  Trojans.  See  Hel- 
big,  Die  sittlichen  Zustande  des  Grie- 
chischen  Heldenalters,  part  ii.  p.  53. 
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purpose  of  following  out  its  subsequent  changes.  To  conceive 
absolute  banning  or  origin  (as  Niebuhr  has  justly  remarked) 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties :  we  can  neither  appre- 
hend nor  verify  ^nytbmg  beyond  progress,  or  development,  or 
decay^ — change  from  one  set  of  circumstances  to  another, 
operated  by  some  definite  combination  of  physical  or  moral 
laws.  In  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  the  I^endary  age,  as  the 
earliest  in  any  way  known  to  us,  must  be  taken  as  the  initial 
state  from  which  this  series  of  changes  commences.  We  must 
depict  its  prominent  characteristics  as  well  as  we  can,  and 
show — partly  how  it  serves  to  prepare,  partly  how  it  forms 
a  contrast  to  set  off— the  subsequent  ages  of  Soldn,  of  Periklfis, 
and  of  Demosthenes. 

I.  The  political  condition,  which  Grecian  legend  everywhere 
presents  to  us,  is  in  its  principal  features  strikingly  different 
from  that  which  had  become  universally  prevalent  among  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnfisian  war.  Hbtorical 
oligarchy,  as  well  as  democracy,  agreed  in  requiring  a  certain 
established  system  of  government,  comprising  these  three 
elements — ^specialised  functions,  temporary  functionaries,  and 
ultimate  responsibility  (under  some  forms  or  other)  to  the 
mass  of  qualified  citizens — either  a  Senate  or  an  Ecclesia,  or 
both*  There  were  of  course  many  and  capital  dis-  Companaon 
tinctions  between  one  government  and  another,  in  tithfStol? 
respect  to  the  qualification  of  the  citizen,  the  attri-  ^t2^^ 
butes  and  efficiency  of  the  general  assembly,  the  latter- 


'  Niebuhr,  Romisdie  Geschichte,  voL  L 
p.  55,  2nd  ed.  "Eikennt  man  aber, 
dass  aJler  Urspnuig  jensdts  imserer  nur 
Entwickelimg  una  Fortgang  fassenden 
B«grifiie  liegt ;  und  beschninkt  sich  von 
Stufe  auf  Stiife  im  Umiiuig  der  Ge- 
schichte zariickzugdien,  so  wird  man 
Volker  eines  Stammes  (dasheisst,  dorch 
cagenthiunliche  Art  und  Sprache  iden- 
ti^)  vieliach  eben  an  sich  enj^egenlie- 
genden  Kiistenlandem  antrefien  .  .  . 
ohne  dass  irgend  etwas  die  Voraus- 
setzung  eilieischte,  eine  von  diesen  ge- 
tarennten  Landschaften  sei  die  nrspriing- 
liche  Heimath  gewesen,  von  wo  em 
Theil  nach  der  andem  gewandert  ware 
•  .  .  Dies  ist  der  Geographie  der  Thier- 
eeschlechter  mid  der  Veeetatioii  ana- 
log: deren  grosse  Bezirke  durch  Gebiige 
gochieden    werden    mid    beschninkte 


Meere  einschliessen." 

••  When  we  once  recognise,  however, 
that  aU  absolute  beginning  Ues  out  of  the 
reach  of  our  menial  conc^tions^  which 
comprehend  nothing  beyond  development 
ana  progress^  and  when  we  attempt  no- 
thing more  than  to  go  back  from  the 
later  to  the  earlier  stages  in  the  compass 
of  history,  we  shall  often  find,  on  oppo- 
site coasts  of  the  same  sea,  people  of  one 
stock  (that  is  of  the  same  peculiar  cus- 
toms and  language),  without  being  war- 
ranted in  supposing  that  either  of  these 
separate  coasts  was  the  primitive  home 
from  whence  emigrants  crossed  over  to 
the  oUier.  This  is  analogous  to  the 
geography  of  animals  and  mants,  whose 
wide  districts  are  severed  by  mountains 
and  enclose  internal  seas." 
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admissibility  to  power,  &c  ;  and  men  might  often  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  way  in  which  these  questions  were  determined 
in  their  own  city.  But  ift  the  mind  of  every  man,  some 
determining  rule  or  system — something  like  what  in  modem 
times  is  called  a  constitution — ^was  indispensable  to  any  govern- 
ment entitled  to  be  called  Intimate,  or  capable  of  creating  in 
the  mind  of  a  Greek  a  feeling  of  moral  obligation  to  obey  it. 
The  functionaries  who  exercised  authority  under  it  might  be 
more  or  less  competent  or  popular ;  but  his  personal  feelings 
towards  them  were  commonly  lost  in  his  attachment  or  aver- 
sion to  the  general  system.  If  any  energetic  man  could  by 
audacity  or  craft  break  down  the  constitution  and  render 
himself  permanent  ruler  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure 
— even  though  he  might  govern  well,  he  could  never  inspire 
the  people  with  any  sentiment  of  duty  towards  him.  Hb 
sceptre  was  ill^timate  from  the  b^^nning,  and  even  the 
taking  of  his  life,  far  from  being  interdicted  by  that  moral 
feeling  which  condemned  the  shedding  of  blood  in  other  cases, 
was  considered  meritorious.  Nor  could  he  be  mentioned  in 
the  language  except  by  a  name^  (rvpawo^,  despot)  which 
branded  him  as  an  object  of  mingled  fear  and  dislike. 

If  we  carry  our  eyes  back  from  historical  to  legendary 
Greece,  we  find  a  picture  the  reverse  of  what  has 
been  here  sketched.  •  We  discern  a  government  in 
which  there  is  little  or  no  scheme  or  system, — still  less  any 
idea  of  responsibility  to  the  governed, — but  in  which  the  main- 
spring of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  people  consists  in  their 
personal  feeling  and  reverence  towards  the  chief.  We  remark, 
first  and  foremost,  the  King ;  next,  a  limited  number  of  sub- 
ordinate kings  or  chiefs  ;  afterwards,  the  mass  of  armed  free- 
men, husbandmen,  artisans,  freebooters,  &c  ;  lowest  of  all,  the 
The  king-  free  labourers  for  hire  and  the  bought  slaves.  The 
Greece.  King  is  not  distinguished  by  any  broad  or  impassable 
boundary  from  the  other  chiefs,  to  each  of  whom  the  title 


of  the 
fonner. 


*  The  Greek  name  r^payyos  cannot  be 
properly  rendered  iyra$tt ;  for  many  of 
the  ripayvoi  by  no  means  deserved  to  be 
so  called,  nor  is  it  consistent  with  the 
use  of  language  to  speak  of  a  mild  and 
well-intentioned  tyrant  The  word  dtspot 
is  the  nearest  approach  which  we  can 
make  to  it,  since  it  is  understood  to 


imply  that  a  man  has  got  more  power 
than  he  ought  to  have,  while  it  does  not 
exclude  a  beneficent  use  of  such  power 
by  some  individuals.  It  is  however  very 
inadequate  to  express  the  full  strei^h- 
of  Grecian  feeling  which  the  original 
word  called  forth. 
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Bdstleus  is  applicable  as  well  as  to  himself:  his  supremacy  has 
been  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  and  passes  by  descent,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  his  eldest  son,  having  been  conferred  upon 
the  family  as  a  privilege  by  the  favour  of  Zeus.^  In  war,  he 
is  the  leader,  foremost  in  personal  prowess,  and  directing  all 
military  movements ;  in  peace,  he  is  the  general  protector  of 
the  injured  and  oppressed ;  he  farther  offers  up  those  public 
prayers  and  sacrifices  which  are  intended  to  obtam  for  the 
whole,  people  the  favour  of  the  gods.  An  ample  domain 
is  assigned  to  him  as  an  appurtenance  of  his  lofty  position, 
while  the  produce  of  his  fields  and  his  cattle  is  consecrated  in 
part  to  an  abundant,  though  rude,  hospitality.  Moreover,  he 
receives  frequent  presents,  to  avert  his  enmity,  to  conciliate 
his  favour,*  or  to  buy  off  his  exactions ;  and  when  plunder  is 


^  The  Phacakian  king  Alki]ious(Odyss. 
▼iL  55^5):  there  are  twelve  other  Phoea- 
kian  Bao-iXijcs,  he  is  himiself  the  thir- 
teenth (viii.  391). 

The  chief  men  in  the  Iliad,  and  the 
suitors  of  Penelop8  in  the  Odyssey,  are 
called  nsoally  ana  indiscriminately  both 
BoiriAiycf  and  "Ayorrcf ;  the  latter  word 
however  designates  them  as  men  of  pro- 
perty and  masters  of  slaves  (analogous 
to  the  subsequent  word  Sctnr^f,  which 
word  does  not  occur  in  Homer,  thou|:h 
HavoiMCL  is  found  in  the  Odjrssey),  while 
the  former  word  marks  them  as  persons 
of  conspicuous  station  in  the  tribe  (see 
Odyss.  i.  393-401;  xiv.  63).  A  chief 
could  only  be  Bo0-iA«ibf  of  freemen;  but 
he  might  be  "Awil  either  of  freemen  or 
of  slaves. 

Agamemn6n  and  Menelaus  belong 
to  the  most  kingly  race  {yivos  /ScuriXco- 
Tfpw:  compare  Tyrtseus,  Fragm.  ix. 
V.  8,  p.  9,  ed.  Schnddewin)  of  the  Pelo- 
pids,  to  whom  the  sceptre  originally 
made  for  Zeus  has  been  given  by  Ilermes 
(Iliad,  ii.  loi;  ix.  160;  x.  239);  compare 
Odyss.  XV.  539.  The  race  of  Dardanus 
are  the  favourite  of&pring  of  Zeus,  /Scuri- 
Xf^oroK  among  the  Trojans  (Iliad,  xx. 
304).  These  races  are  the  parallels  of 
the  kingly  prosapia  called  Amali,  As- 
dingi,  Gungingi  and  Lithingi,  among  the 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  Lombards  (Jor- 
nandes,  De  Rebus  Getids,  c  14-22 ; 
Paul  Wamefirid,  Gest  Langob.  c.  14-21); 
and  the  ^x''^^  yivot  among  the  Chao- 
nian  Epirots  (Thucyd.  u.  80). 


*  Odyss.  i.  392 ;  xL  184;  xiii  14;  xix. 
109.— 

Of)  |i^  Y^  T»  JMUcbir /l«4nA«w«|Mr*  «I^TCoitt 

Iliad,  ix.  154-297  (when  Agamemndn  is 
promising  seven  townships  to  Achilles, 
as  a  means  of  appeasing  his  wrath): — 

'Er  V  2r8p«t  r«Uovot  voAv^m,  woKvficiyTmi, 
Kmi  ooi  vvh  VKi^rrf^  AimipAc  riktovn  f^Lcansc. 

See  Iliad^  xii.  ^12;  and  the  reproaches 
of  Thersit^s  (ii.  226)— /ScwfiXijaf  ^po- 
ip>Ayovs  (Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  38-264). 

The  Roman  kings  had  a  large  rd/Mrot 
assigned  to  them, — **agri,  arva,  et  ar* 
busta  et  pascui  Iseti  atque  uberes "  (Ci- 
cero, De  RepubL  v.  2):  the  German 
kings  received  presents:  **Mos  est  dvi- 
tatibus  (observes  Tadtus  respectii^  the 
Germans  whom  he  describes,  M.  G.  15) 
ultro  ac  viritim  conferre  prindpibus,  vel 
armentorum  vd  frugum,  quod  pro  ho* 
nore  acceptum  etiam  necessitatibus  sub- 
venit." 

The  revenue  of  the  Persian  kings 
before  Darius  consisted  only  of  what 
were  called  9Apa  or  presents  (Herod,  iii. 
89) :  Darius  first  introduced  both  the 
name  of  tribute  and  the  determinate 
assessment  King  Polydekt€s  in  Seri- 
phos  invites  his  friends  to  a  festival,  the 
condition  of  which  is  that  each  guest 
shall  contribute  to  an  Mpmfos  for  his 
benefit  (Pherekyd^s,  Fragm.  26,  ed. 
Didot);  a  case  to  which  the  Thracian 
banquet  prepared  by  Seuth^  affords  aa 
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taken  from  the  enemy,  a  large  previous  shares  comprising 
probably  the  most  alluring  female  captive,  is  reserved  for  him 
apart  from  the  general  distribution.^ 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  King  in  the  heroic  times  of 
Greece, — ^the  only  person  (if  we  except  the  heralds  and  priests, 
each  both  special  and  subordinate)  who  is  then  presented  to 
us  as  clothed  with  any  individual  authority, — ^the  person  by 
whom  all  the  executive  functions,  then  few  in  number,  which 
the  society  requires,  are  either  performed  or  directed.  His 
personal  ascendency— derived  from  divine  countenance  be- 
stowed both  upon  himself  individually  and  upon  his  race,  and 
Hkorer^  probably  from  accredited  divine  descent — is  the 
ISSPJJSi-  salient  feature  in  the  picture.  The  people  hearken 
dency.  |;q  jjis  voicc,  embrace  his  propositions,  and  obey  his 
orders:  not  merely  resistance,  but  even  criticism  upon  his 
acts,  is  generally  exhibited  in  an  odious  point  of  view,  and  is 
indeed  never  heard  of  except  from  some  one  or  more  of  the 
subordinate  princes.  To  keep  alive  and  justify  such  feelings 
in  the  public  mind,  however,  the  king  must  himself  possess 
various  accomplishments,  bodily  and  mental,  and  that  too  in 
a  superior  degrtt.^    He  must  be  brave  in  the  field,  wise  in  the 


exact  parallel  (Xenophdn,  Axiab.  viL  3, 
16-32:  compare  Thaord.  ii.  97,  and 
Welcker,  iEschvL  Tnlogie,  p.  381). 
Such  Aids  or  Benevolences,  even  if 
originally  voluntary,  became  in  the 
end  compulsory.  In  the  European 
monarchies  of  the  middle  ages,  what 
were  called  free  gifts  were  more  an- 
cient than  public  taxes:  "The  feudal 
Aids  (observes  Mr.  Hallam)  are  the 
beginning  of  taxation,  of  which  they 
for  a  long  time  answered  the  purpose  " 
(Middle  Afes,  ch.  ii.  part  i.  p.  189). 
So  about  the  Aides  in  the  old  French 
Monarchy,  "La  Cour  des  Aides  avoit 
M  instititu^,  et  sa  jurisdiction  s'etoit 
form^e,  lorsque  le  domaine  des  Rois 
sufiisoit  k  toutes  les  d^penses  de  TEtat, 
les  droits  d' Aides  ^toient  alors  des  sup- 
pl^ens  peu  considerables  et  toujours 
temporaires.  Depuis,le  domaine  des  Rois 
avoit  ^t^  an^anti :  les  Aides,  au  con- 
traire,  ^toient  devenues  perinanentes  et 
formoient  presque  la  totalite  des  res- 
sources  du  tresor."  (Histoire  de  la 
Fronde,  par  M.  de  St  Aulaire,  ch.  iii. 
p.  I34-) 


is  the  description  which  Thucydid^ 
gives  of  these  heroic  governments  (L  13). 

The  language  of  Aristotle  (Polit  iiL 
10^  I)  is  mudi  the  same:  'H  fiatriKtlm 
— j^  irtfH  ro^s  iipmucovs  XP^*^"* — «*^ 
9*  ir  MpTttp  /Uy,  M  run  V  &pur' 
lUpoiS'  ffrparnyhs  8'  Ijp  ifol  ^ucaariis  6 
fi€urt\9^s,  leaX  r&p  irflbs  Ocodf  xipiof. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  correctly,  how- 
ever, that  the  king's  authority  was 
defined:  nothing  can  well  be  more  inde- 
finite. 

Agamemndn  enjoyed  or  assumed  the 
power  of  putting  to  death  a  disobedient 
soldier  (Aristot  Polit  iii.  9,  2).  The 
words  which  Aristotle  read  in  the  speech 
of  Agamemn6n  in  the  Iliad — ^n^  y^ 
^fioi  ^oros — are  not  in  our  present 
copies :  the  Alexandrine  critics  ef&ced 
many  traces  of  the  old  manners. 

*  Striking  phrases  on  this  head  are 
put  into  the  mouth  of  SarpMdn  (Iliad, 
xiL  310-322.) 

Kings  are  named  and  commissioned 
by  Zeus— 'E«  8i  Ai^t  /Soo-iA^cf  (Hesiod^ 
Theogon.  96;  Callimach.  Hymn,  ad  Jov. 
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coundl,  and  eloquent  in  the  agora ;  he  must  be  endued  with 
bodily  strength  and  activity  above  other  men,  and  must  be  an 
adept,  not  only  in  the  use  of  his  arms,  but  also  in  those 
athletic  exercises  which  the  crowd  delight  to  witness.  Even 
the  more  homely  varieties  of  manual  acquirements  are  an  addi- 
tion to  his  character, — such  as  the  craft  of  the  carpenter  or 
shipwright,  the  straight  furrowing  of  the  ploughman,  or  the 
indefatigable  persistence  of  the  mower  without  repose  or 
refreshment  throughout  the  longest  day.^  The  conditions  of 
voluntary  obedience,  during  the  Grecian  heroic  times,  are 
family  descent  with  personal  force  and  superiority,  mental  as 
well  as  bodily,  in  the  chief,  coupled  with  the  favour  of  the 
gods :  an  old  chief,  such  as  Pdleus  and  Laertes,  cannot  retain 
his  position.*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  these  elements 
of  force  are  present,  a  good  deal  of  violence,  caprice,  and 
rapacity  is  tolerated:  the  ethical  judgement  is  not  exact  in 
scrutinising  the  conduct  of  individuals  so  pre-eminently  en- 
dowed As  in  the  case  of  the  gods,  the  general  epithets  of 
goody  just,  &&,  are  applied  to  them  as  euphemisms  arising  from 
submission  and  fear,  being  not  only  not  suggested,  but  often 
pointedly  belied,  by  their  particular  acts.  These  words  signify* 


79 :  Kpttri^  tfcfkUrorrc  Ai^f  is  a  sort  of 
paraphrase  for  the  kingly  dignitr  in  the 
case  of  Pelias  and  Nilens  (Odyss.  xL 
25c;  compare  Iliad,  ii.  204). 

^  Odysseus  builds  his  own  bed  and 
bedchamber  and  his  own  raft  (Odjrss. 
xxiil  188 ;  V.  246-255) :  he  boasts  of 
bdng^an  excellent  mower  and  plough- 
inan  (xviiL  ^5-375):  for  his  astonishing 
proficiency  in  the  athletic  contests,  see 
^  180-230.  Paris  took  a  share  in 
bmlding  his  own  house  (Iliad,  vL  314). 
•  *  Odyss.  xi.  496;  xxiv.  136-248. 

*  See  this  prominent  meaning  of  the 
words  0700^5,  ^<r0A^f,  koic^s,  &c.,  co- 
pously  illustrated  in  Welcker's  excellent 
Prolegomena  to  Theognis,  sect.  9-16. 
Camoarius,  in  his  notes  on  that  poet 
(▼•  19),  had  already  conceived  dearlv 
the  sense  in  which  these  words  are  usea. 
^liad,  XV.  323.  OTa  re  rots  kywBoiat 
'apoipiJiwi  xip^ts.  Compare  Hesiod, 
0pp.  Dl  216,  and  the  line  in  Athenscus, 
V.  p.  178^  iJn6yjarroi  t  kyoJkii  8eiA6y  M 
8o*r«i  Uffuf. 

**  Moralis  iUarum  vocum  vis,  et  deviUs 
— quanun  haec  a  lexicographis  et  com- 


mentatoribos  plurimis  fere  neglecta  est 
— probe  disoemendae  erunt  Quod  quo 
faalins  fieret,  nesdo  an  ubi  posterior 
intellectus  valet,  majusculft  scnbendum 
fuisset  'AToaol  et  Kaira(." 

If  this  advice  of  Welcker  could  have 
been  followed,  much  misconception 
would  have  beoi  obviated.  The  refer- 
ence of  these  words  to  power  and  not  to 
worth,  is  their  primitive  import  in  the 
Greek  language,  descending  from  the 
Iliad  downwaid,  and  determining  the  ha- 
bitual designation  of  parties  during  the 
period  of  active  political  dispute.  The 
ethical  meaning  of  the  word  hardly 
appears  until  the  discussions  raised  by 
Sokrat8s,  and  prosecuted  by  his  dis- 
ciples: but  the  primitive  import  still 
continued  to  maintain  concurrent  footing, 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  mxun. 
largely  on  this  subject,  when  I  come  to 
expound  the  Grecian  political  parties. 
At  present  it  is  enough  to  remark  that 
the  epithets  of  good  men^  best  men  (the 
better  classes^  according  to  a  phrase 
common  even  now),  habitually  applied 
afterwards  to  the  aristocratical  parties. 
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the  man  of  birth^  wealth,  influence  and  daring,  whose  aim  is 
strong  to  destroy  or  to  protect,  whatever  may  be  the  turn  of 
his  moral  sentiments ,  while  the  opposite  epithet,  bad^  desig- 
nates the  poor,  lowly  and  weak,  from  whose  dispositions,  be 
they  ever  so  virtuous,  society  has  little  either  to  hope  or  to 
fear. 

Aristotle,  in  his  general  theory  of  government,  lays  down 
the  position,^  that  the  earliest  sources  of  obedience  and 
Difltoi^^  authority  among  mankind  are  personal,  exhibit- 
to^efoundin  ing  thcmselves  most  perfectly  in  the  type  of  paternal 
hwiseifthe  supremacy;  and  that  therefore  the  kingly  govern- 
obedience  mcnt,  as  most  conformablc  to  this  stage  of  social 
curly  kinss.  Sentiment,  became  probably  the  first  established 
everywhere.  And  in  fact  it  still  continued  in  his  time  to  be 
generally  prevalent  among  the  non-Hellenic  nations  imme- 
diately around ;  though  the  Phoenician  cities  and  Carthage, 
the  most  civilised  of  all  non-Hellenic  states,  were  republics. 
Nevertheless,  so  completely  were  the  feelings  about  kingship 
reversed  among  his  contemporary  Greeks,  that  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  enter  into  the  voluntary  obedience  paid  by  his 
ancestors  to  their  early  heroic  chiefs.  He  cannot  explain  to 
his  own  satisfaction  how  any  one  man  should  have  been  so 
much  superior  to  the  companions  around  him  as  to  maintain 
such  immense  personal  ascendency :  he  suspects  that  in  such 
small  communities  great  merit  was  very  rare,  so  that  the  chief 
had  few  competitors.^  Such  remarks  illustrate  strongly  the 
revolution  which  the  Greek  mind  had  undergone  during 
the  preceding  centuries,  in  regard  to  the  internal  grounds  of 
political  submission.  But  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Homeric  and  the  republican  schemes  of  government  is  to  be 


descend  from  the  rudest  period  of 
Gredan  society. 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  i.  I,  7. 

'  Kal    81^    rovr*    1<r»s    i0€urt\§6oyro 

iia^dpoyras  kwt*  ip^r^iw,  &AX«s  re  koX 
r6r€  fiiKpks  olKovyras  t6\€is  (Polit.  iii. 
10,  7);  also  the  same  treatise,  v.  8,  5, 
and  V.  8,  22.  OO  ytyorrai  S*  fri 
/ScuriActcu  vvVf  Sec. 

Aristotle  handles  monarchy  far  less 
copiously  than  either  oligarchy  or 
democracy :  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
chapters  of  his  third  book,  in  which 


he  discusses  it,  are  nevertheless  very 
interesting  to  peruse. 

In  the  conception  of  Plato  also,  the 
kingly  government,  if  it  is  to  work  well, 
implies  a  breed  superior  to  humanity 
to  hold  the  sceptre  (Legg.  iv.  p.  6, 

173). 

The  Athenian  dramatic  poets  (espe* 
daily  £uripid8s)  often  put  into  the 
mouths  of  tneir  heroic  characters  popu- 
lar sentiments  adapted  to  the  demo- 
cratical  atmosphere  of  Athens  —  very 
different  from  what  we  find  in  Homer. 
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th£  council— the  agora. 


found  in  two  adjuncts  of  the  Homeric  royalty,  which  are  now 
to  be  mentioned — the  Boul6,  or  council  of  chiefs,  and  the 
Agora,  or  general  assembly  of  freemen. 

These  two  meetings,  more  or  less  frequently  convoked,  and 
interwoven  with  the  earliest  habits  of  the  primitive  ^^Jjjjfr 
Grecian  communities,  are  exhibited  in  the  monu-  fhdrBSid 

_      ,         ,  '  ,  ,  r        intervention 

ments  of  the  legendary  age  as  opportunities  for  andmbonu- 
advising  the  king,  and  media  for  promulgating  his  thakLc. 
intentions  to  the  people,  rather  than  as  restraints  upon 
his  authority.  Unquestionably  they  must  have  conduced  in 
practice  to  the  latter  result  as  well  as  to  the  former ;  but  this 
is  not  the  light  in  which  the  Homeric  poems  describe  them. 
The  chiefs,  kings,  princes,  or  Gerontes — ^for  the  same  word  in 
Greek  designates  both  an  old  man  and  a  man  of  conspicuous 
rank  and  position — compose  the  Council,^  in  which,  according 
to  the  representations  in  the  Iliad,  the  resolutions  of  Aga- 
memndn  on  the  one  side  and  of  Hect6r  on  the  other  appear 
uniformly  to  prevail  The  harshness  and  even  contempt  with 
which  Hect6r  treats  respectful  opposition  from  his  ancient 
companion  Polydamas — the  desponding  tone  and  conscious 
inferiority  of  the  latter,  and  the  unanimous  assent  which  the 
former  obtains,  even  when  quite  in  the  wrong — all  this  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  poem  :*  while  in  the  Grecian  camp  we 
see  Nest6r  tendering  his  advice  in  the  most  submissive  and 
ddicate  manner  to  Agamemn6n,  to  be  adopted  or  rejected,  as 
**  the  king  of  men  "  might  determine.*  The  Council  is  a  purely 
consultative  body,  assembled  not  with  any  power  of  peremp- 
torily arresting  mischievous  resolves  of  the  king,  but  solely 
for  his  information  and  guidance.  He  himself  is  the  pre- 
siding  (Boulephorus  or)  member*  of  coimcil ;  the  rest,  collec- 
tively as  well  as  individually,  are  his  subordinates. 

We  proceed  from  the  Council  to  the  Agora.  According  to 
what  seems  the  received  custom,  the  king,  after  having  talked 


y^rrttv  (Iliad,  ii.  53):  compare  x.  195- 
415.  ^'IXpv,  mXeutv  9riiAoy4popros 
(zi.  371).  So  also  the  modem  words 
Sdgneur^  Signore^  from  Senior;  and  the 
Anbic  -wamSkaik, 
*  Uiad,  xviii  313. — 


Also  xii.  213,  where  Polydamas  says  to 
Hectfir,— 

.  .  .  ^l  ovM  fiht  ovM  lowec 
OvT«  wor*  hf  iroX^,  o-by  N  icpSroi  oliv  d^{ctr. 

■  Iliad,  ix.  95-101. 

*  Iliad,    vii.    126,    U'fiKtvs — *E<r0\ht 
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over  his  iiitentions  with  the  former,  proceeds  to  announce 
them  to  the  people.  The  heralds  make  the  crowd  sit  down  in 
order,^  and  enforce  silence :  any  one  of  the  chiefs  or  coun- 
cillors— ^but  as  it  seems,  no  one  else* — is  allowed  to  address 
them:  the  king  first  promulgates  his  intentions,  which  are 
then  open  to  be  commented  upon  by  others.  But  in  the 
Homeric  agora  no  division  of  affirmative  or  n^^tive  voices 
ever  takes  place,  nor  is  any  formal  resolution  ever  adopted. 
Th*Ago«a  The  nullity  of  positive  function  strikes  us  even  more 
foTpromX  in  the  Agora  than  in  the  Council  It  is  an  assembly 
£f  i?t^  for  talk,  communication  and  discussion  to  a  certain 
k^.**  *  extent  by  the  chiefs,  in  presence  of  the  people  as 
listeners  and  sympathisers — often  for  eloquence,  and  some- 
times for  quarrel — ^but  here  its  ostensible  purposes  end. 

The  Agora  in  Ithaka,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Od3rssey, 
is  convened  by  the  youthful  Telemachus,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ath£n6,  not  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  any  proposition,  but 
in  order  to  give  formal  and  public  notice  to  the  suitors  to 
desist  from  their  iniquitous  intrusion  and  pillage  of  his  sub- 
stance, and  to  absolve  himself  further,  before  gods  and  men, 
from  all  obligations  towards  them,  if  they  refuse  to  comply. 
For  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors  in  all  the  security  of  the  festive 
hall  and  banquet  (which  forms  the  catastrophe  of  the  Odyssey), 
was  a  proceeding  involving  much  that  was  shocking  to  Grecian 
feeling,*  and  therefore  required  to  be  preceded  by  such  ample 
formalities,  as  would  leave  both  the  delinquents  themselves 
without  the  shadow  of  excuse,  and  their  surviving  relatives 
without  any  claim  to  the  customary  satisfaction.  For  this 
special  purpose  Telemachus  directs  the  heralds  to  summon 
an  agora ;  but  what  seems  most  of  all  surprising  is,  that 


^  Considerable  stress  seems  to  be  laid 
on  the  necessity  that  the  people  in  the 
agora  should  sit  down  (lUad,  ii.  96) :  a 
standing  agora  is  a  sjrmptom  of  tumult 
or  terror  (Iliad,  xviii.  246);  an  evening 
a^ora,  to  which  men  come  elevated  by 
wine,  is  also  the  forerunner  of  mischief 
(Odyss.  iii.  138). 

Such  evidences  of  regular  formalities 
observed  in  the  agora  are  not  without 
interest  '  Iliad,  ii.  100, — 


Nitzsch  (ad  Odjrss.  ii.  14)  controverts 
this  restriction  of  individual  mani- 
festation to  the  chiefe :  the  view  of  O. 
Miiller  (Hist  Dorians,  b.  iii.  c.  3)  ap- 
pears to  me  more  correct:  such  was  also 
the  opinion  of  Aristotle — ^<ri  roUvr 
*ApurroT4\yis  8ti  6  fi^y  ^rifAos  /i6pov  rov 
iucovffai  Kipios  ^y,  oi  9h  iff^fUvts  ircd  rov 
%p^<u  (SchoL  Iliad,  ix.  17):  compare 
the  same  statement  in  his  Nikomachean 
Ethics,  iii.  5. 

'  See  niad,  ix.  635 ;  Odyss.  xi.  419. 
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none  had  ever  been  summoned  or  held  ^ce  the  departure  of 
Odysseus  himself,  an  interval  of  twenty  years.  "  No  agora  or 
session  has  taken  place  amongst  us  (says  the  grey-  Agor««iim- 
headed  iEgyptius  who  opens  the  proceedings)  since  t3^5o» 
Odysseus  went  on  shipboard :  and  now,  who  is  he  "*  **'*^ 
that  has  called  us  tc^ether  ?  what  man,  young  or  old,  has  felt 
such  a  strong  necessity  ?  Has  he  received  intelligence  from 
our  absent  warriors,  or  has  he  other  public  news  to  commu- 
nicate ?  He  is  our  good  friend  for  doing  this :  whatever  his 
projects  may  be,  I  pray  Zeus  to  grant  him  success."^  Tele- 
machus,  answering  the  appeal  forthwith,  proceeds  to  tell  the 
assembled  Ithakans  that  he  has  no  public  news  to  communi- 
cate but  that  he  has  convoked  them  upon  hb  own  private 
necessities.  Next  he  sets  forth  pathetically  the  wickedness  of 
the  suitors,  calls  upon  them  personally  to  desist  and  upon  the 
people  to  restrain  them,  and  concludes  by  solemnly  warning 
them,  that,  being  henceforward  free  from  all  obligation  towards 
them,  he  will  invoke  the  avenging  aid  of  Zeus,  so  "  that  they 
may  be  slain  in  the  interior  of  his  own  house,  without  bringing 
upon  him  any  subsequent  penalty."  * 

We  are  not  of  course  to  construe  the  Homeric  description 
as  an]^ng  more  than  an  id/al,  approximating  to  actual 
reality.  But  allowing  all  that  can  be  requured  for  such  a 
limitation,  it  exhibits  the  Agora  more  as  a  special  medium  of 
publicity  and  intercommimication,^  from  the  king  to  the  body 


'  Odyss.  il  35-4a 

*  Odyss.  it  43,  77,  145.— 

'  A  sunilar  character  is  giiven  of  the 
public  assemblies  of  the  early  Franks 
fflwi  Lombards  (Pfcffel,  Histoire  du 
I^t  PnUic  en  Allemagne,  t  L  p.  18; 
Sismondi,  Histoires  des  R^pabliques 
Italiomes,  t  i.  c.  2,  p.  71). 

I^ionysios  of  Halicamassos  (ii.  12) 
pays  rather  too  high  a  compliment  to 
J^  moderation  of  the  Grecian  heroic 

ujt  kings  at  Rome,  like  the  Grecian 
Aeroic  kings,  b^an  with  an  ipx^ 
■'[^•^•I'W:  the  words  of  Pomponins 
P^  Origine  Juris,  i.  2)  would  be  per- 
|>^P»  more  exactly  applicable  to  the 
«|cr  than  to  the  fonner:  •*  Initio  dvi- 
**to  Qostrx  Populus  sine  cert4  lege, 


sine  jnre  certo,  primum  aeere  instituit : 
omniaque  manu  a  Regibus  gubema- 
bantor/'  Tacitus  says  (Ann.  iiL  26), 
"Nobis  Romulus,  ut  libitum,  imperi- 
taverat:  dein  Numa  religionibus  et  di- 
vino  jure  populum  devinxit,  repertaqne 
quaedam  a  Tullo  et  Anco:  sea  praed- 
puus  Servius  TuUius  sanctor  legum  fuit, 
qnts  etiam  Reges  obtemperarent''  The 
appointment  of  a  Dictator  under  the 
Republic  was  a  reproduction,  for  a 
short  and  definite  interval,  of  this  old 
unbounded  authority  (Cicero,  De  Re- 
pubL  ii.  32;  Zonaras,  Ann.  yii.  13; 
Dionjrs.  HaL  v.  75). 

See  Rubino,  Untersnchungen  iiber 
Romisdie  Verfassung  nnd  Geschichte, 
Cassel,  1839,  Buch  L  Abschnitt  2,  p. 
112-1^;  and  Wachsmuth,  Hellenische 
Alterthumskunde,  i.  sect  18,  p.  81-91. 
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Agora  in 
the  second 
book  of  the 
Iliad- 
picture  of 
submissioa 
which  it 
presents. 


of  the  people,  than  as  including  any  idea  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  former  or  restraining  force  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  however  such  consequences  may  indirectly  grow  out  of 
it     The  primitive  Grecian  government  is  essentially  monar- 
chical, reposing  on   personal  feeling  and  divine  right :  the 
memorable  dictum  in  the  Iliad  is  borne  out  by  all  that  we 
hear  of  the  actual  practice, — "  The  rule  of  many  is  not  a  good 
thing :  let  us  have  one  ruler  only — one  king, — ^him  to  whom 
Zeus  has  given  the  sceptre  and  the  tutelary  sanctions."  ^ 
The  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  full  as  it  is  of  beauty  and 
vivacity,  not  only  confirms  our  idea  of  the  passive, 
recipient,  and  listening  character  of  the  Agora,  but 
even  presents  a  repulsive  picture  of  the  deg^dation 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  before  the  chiefs.    Aga- 
memn6n  convokes  the  Agora  for  the  purpose  of 
immediately  arming  the  Grecian  host,  under  a  full  impression 
that  the  gods  have  at  last  determined  forthwith  to  crown  his 
arms  with  complete   victory.      Such    impression  has  been 
created  by  a  special  visit  of  Oneirus  (the  Dream-god),  sent  by 
Zeus  during  his  sleep — being  indeed  an  intentional  fraud  on 
the  part  of  Zeus,  though  Agamemn6n  does  not  suspect  its 
deceitful  character.    At  this  precise  moment,  when  he  may  be 
conceived  to  be  more  than  usually  anxious  to  get  his  army 
into  the  field  and  snatch  the  prize,  an  unaccountable  fancy 
seizes  him,  that  instead  of  inviting  the  troops  to  do  what  he 
really  wishes,  and  encouraging  their  spirits  for  this  one  last 
effort,  he  will  adopt  a  course  directly  contrary ;  he  will  try 
their  courage  by  professing  to  believe  that  the  siege  had 
become  desperate,  and  that  there  was  no  choice  except  to  go 
on  shipboard  and  flee.    Announcing  to  Nest6r  and  Odysseus, 
in   preliminary  council,  his   intention  to  hold  this  strange 
language,  he  at  the  same  time  tells  them  that  he  relies  up>on 
them  to  oppose  it  and  counterwork  its  effect  upon  the  multi- 


^  niad,  iL  204.  Agamemn6n  pro- 
mises  to  make  over  to  Achilles  seven 
well-peopled  cities,  with  a  body  of 
wealuy  inhabitants  (Diad,  ix.  153);  and 
Menelaus,  if  he  could  have  induced 
Odysseus  to  quit  Ithaka  and  settle  near 
him  in  Argos,  would  have  depopulated 
one  of  his  neighbouring  towns  in  order 


to  make  room  for  him  (Odyss.  iv.  176). 

Manso  (Sparta,  i.  i,  p.  34)  and 
Nitzsch  (ad  Odyss.  iv.  171)  are  inclined 
to  exclude  these  passages  as  spurious, — 
a  proceeding,  in  my  opinion,  inad- 
missible, wimout  more  direct  grounds 
than  they  are  able  to  produce. 
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tudc*  The  agora  is  presently  assembled,  and  the  king  of  men 
pours  forth  a  speech  full  of  dismay  and  despair,  concluding  by 
a  distinct  exhortation  to  all  present  to  go  aboard  and  return 
home  at  once.  Immediately  the  whole  army,  chiefs  as  well  as 
people,  break  up  and  proceed  to  execute  his  orders :  every 
one  rushes  off  to  get  his  ship  afloat,  except  Odysseus,  who 
looks  on  in  mournful  silence  and  astonishment.  The  army 
would  have  been  quickly  on  its  voyage  home,  had  not  the 
goddesses  H6r£  and  Ath^nS  stimulated  Odysseus  to  an  instan- 
taneous interference.  He  hastens  among  the  dispersing 
crowd  and  diverts  them  from  their  purpose  of  retreat :  to  the 
chiefs  he  addresses  flattering  words,  trying  to  shame  them  by 
gentle  expostulation:  but  the  people  he  visits  with  harsh 
reprimand  and  blows  from  his  sceptre,^  thus  driving  them 
back  to  their  seats  in  the  agora. 

Amidst  the  dissatisfied  crowd  thus  unwillingly  brought  back^ 
the  voice  of  Thersitfis  is  heard  the  longest  and  the  loudest, — 
a  man  ugly,  deformed,  and  unwarlike,  but  fluent  in  speech, 
and  especially  severe  and  unsparing  in  his  censure  of  the 
chiefs,  Agamemndn,  Achilles,  and  Odysseus.  Upon  this 
occasion,  he  addresses  to  the  people  a  speech  denouncing 
Agamemndn  for  selfish  and  greedy  exaction  generally,  but 
particularly  for  his  recent  ill-treatment  of  Achilles — and  he 
endeavours  moreover  to  induce  them  to  persist  in  their  scheme 
of  departiu-e.  In  reply,  Odysseus  not  only  rebukes  Thersitfis 
sharply  for  his  impudence  in  abusing  the  commander-in-chief, 
but  tlu-eatens  that  if  ever  such  behaviour  is  repeated,  he  will 
strip  him  naked,  and  thrash  him  out  of  the  assembly  with 
disgraceful  blows ;  as  an  earnest  of  which  he  administers  to 
him  at  once  a  smart  stroke  with  the  studded  sceptre,  im- 
printing its  painful  mark  in  a  bloody  weal  across  his  back. 
Thersit^,  terrified  and  subdued,  sits  down  weeping,  while  the 
surrounding  crowd  deride  him,  and  express  the  warmest 
approbation  of  Odysseus  for  having  thus  by  force  put  the 
reviler  to  silence.* 

Both  Odysseus  and  Nest6r  then  address  the  agora,  sympa- 


'  iKtd,  ii  188-196.—  1    r^.  ^  .. 

^ l^i^pmmJ^  mak  U^XOP  Mpm  «x««i»r  ^^**^  "•  ^^S'^77' 
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thising  with  Agamemn6n  for  the  shame  which  the  retreat  of 
the  Greeks  is  about  to  inflict  upon  him,  and  ui^^ing  emphati- 
cally upon  every  one  present  the  obligation  of  persevering 
until  the  siege  shall  be  successfully  consummated  Neither  of 
them  animadverts  at  all  upon  Agamemn6n,  either  for  his 
conduct  towards  Achilles,  or  for  his  childish  freak  of  trying 
the  temper  of  the  army.^ 

There  cannot  be  a  clearer  indication  than  this  description — 
so  graphic  in  the  original  poem^-of  the  true  character  of  the 
Homeric  agora.  The  multitude  who  compose  it  are  listening 
and  acquiescent,  not  often  hesitating,  and  never  refractory'  to 
the  chief.  The  fate  which  awaits  a  presumptuous  critic,  even 
where  his  virulent  reproaches  are  substantially  well-founded, 
is  plainly  set  forth  in  the  treatment  of  Thersitfis ;  while  the 
unpopularity  of  such  a  character  is  attested  even  more  by  the 
excessive  pains  which  Homer  takes  to  heap  upon  him  repulsive 
personal  deformities,  than  by  the  chastisement  of  Odysseus — 
he  is  lame,  bald,  crook-backed,  of  misshapen  head  and 
squinting  vision. 

But  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  submissive  character  of  the 
Conduct  of  Agora,  when  we  read  the  proceedings  of  Odysseus 
the  people  towards  the  people  themselves, — ^his  fine  words  and 
chiefr.  flattery  addressed  to  the  chiefs,  and  his  contemptuous 
reproof  and  manual  violence  towards  the  common  men,  at 
a  moment  when  both  were  doing  exactly  the  same  thing, — 
fulfilling  the  express  bidding  of  Agamemndn,  upon  whom 
Odysseus  does  not  offer  a  single  comment  This  scene,  which 
excited  a  sentiment  of  strong  displeasure  among  the  democrats 
of  historical  Athens,^  affords  a  proof  that  the  feeling  of 
personal  dignity,  of  which  philosophic  observers  in  Greece — 
Herodotus,  XenophAn,  Hippokrat£s,  and  Aristotle — ^boasted, 
as  distinguishing  the  free  Greek  citizen  from  the  slavish  Asiatic^ 
was  yet  undeveloped  in  the  time  of  Homer.*    The  ancient 


>  Iliad,  ii.  284-340.    Nor  does  Ther-  \      '  See  this  illustrated  in  the  language 
sitds,  in  his  criminatory  speech  against  |  of  Theseus,  Eurip.  Supplic  349*352. 


A|[amemn6n,  touch  in  any  way  upon 
this  anomalous  point,  though  in  the 
drcumstancea  under  which  his  speech 
is  made,  it  would  seem  to  be  of  all 
others  the  most  natural — and  the 
sharpest  thrust  against  the  commander- 
in-chief. 


*  Xenophdn,  Memorab.  i.  2.  9. 

♦  Aristot  Polit.  vii.  6,  I ;  Hippocmt 
De  Acre,  Loa  et  Aq.  v.  85-86;  Hcrodot 
vii.  134. 
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epic  is  commonly  so  filled  with  the  personal  adventures  of  the 
chiefs,  and  the  people  are  so  constantly  depicted  as  simple 
appendages  attached  to  them,  that  we  rarely  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  the  treatment  of  the  one  ^part  from  the  other,  such  as  this 
memorable  Homeric  agora  affords. 

There  remains  one  other  point  of  view  in  which  we  are  to 
r^^ard  the  Agora  of  primitive'  Greece — as  the  scene  in  which 
justice  was  administered  The  king  is  spoken  of  as  consti- 
tuted by  Zeus  the  great  judge  of  society.  He  has  received 
from  Zeus  the  sceptre,  and  along  with  it  the  powers  of  com- 
mand and  sanction:  the  people  obey  these  commands  and 
enforce  these  sanctions,  under  him,  enriching  him  at  the  same 
time  with  lucrative  presents  and  payments.^  Sometimes  the 
king  separately,  sometimes  the  kings  or  chiefs  or  Gerontes  in 
the  plural  number,  are  named  as  deciding  disputes  . 
and  awarding  satisfaction  to  complainants ;  always  ministered 
however  in  public,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  ^thei^ 
agora.*  In  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  shield  of  ^ 
Achilles,  the  details  of  a  judicial  scene  are  described.  While 
the  agora  is  full  of  an  eager  and  excited  crowd,  two  men  are 
disputing  about  the  fine  of  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  a 
murdered  man — one  averring,  the  other  denying,  that  the  fine 
had  already  been  paid,  and  both  demanding  an  inquest  The 
Gerontes  are  ranged  on  stone  seats,^  in  the  holy  circle,  with 


'  The  yiriHrr^or,  $4/uffrts  or  i^fus, 
and  ^tyo^  go  together,  under  the  pre- 
siding superintendence  of  the  gods. 
The  goddess  Themis  both  convokes 
and  dismisses  the  a£ora  (see  Uiad,  xL 
806;  Odyss.  ii.  67;  lUad,  xx.  4). 

Tlie  $4fuarts,  commandments,  and 
sanctions,  belong  properly  to  Zens 
(Odyss.  xyL  403);  from  him  they  are 
giren  in  charge  to  earthly  kings  along 
with  the  sceptre  (Iliad,  i.  2^8;  li.  206). 

The  commentators  on  Homer  recog- 
nised 94ius,  rather  too  strictly,  as  iiryopa$ 
nd  fiavkfis  x4^m  (see  Enstath.  ad  Odyss. 
XVL403). 

The  presents  and  the  ktwcpai  $4fuffT9t 
(Uiad,  IX.  156). 

'  Hesiod,  Theogon.  85;  the  single 
person  judging  seems  to  be  mentioned 
(Odyss.  xii.  439). 

It  deaerres  to  be  noticed  that  in 
Sparta  the  Senate  decided  accusations 
ot  homicide  (Aristot  Polit  iii.  i,  7):  in 


historical  Athens  the  Senate  of  Areio- 
pagus  originally  did  the  same,  and  re- 
tained, even  when  its  powers  were 
much  abridged,  the  trial  of  accusations- 
of  intentional  homicide  and  wounding. 

Respecting  the  iudicial  functions  of 
the  early  Roman  kings,  Dionys.  Hal. 
A.  R.  X.  I.  T^  /Ur  A^cubr  ol  fiatnKtts 
iA*  obrttp  irofrrop  rois  Sfo^^i^oif  r^f 
S/jcov,  aral  rh  ^utaimBkp  inf  4K%i¥W¥^  tovro 
viiun  ^¥  (compare  ir.  25 ;  and  Cicenv 
RepublicT.  2;  Kubino,  Untersuchungen, 
L  2,  p.  122). 

*  Inad,  xviii.  504. — 

OlMy4iporr«« 

Several  of  the  old  northern  Sagas  repre- 
sent the  old  men  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  judging  as  sitting  on  great 
stones  in  a  circle  called  the  Urtheilsring 
or  Gerichtsring  (Ldtfaden  der  Nordi- 
sehen  Alterthiimer,  p.  31,  Copenhag. 
1837). 
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two  talents  of  gold  lying  before  them,  to  be  awarded  to  such 
of  the  litigants  as  shall  make  out  his  case  to  their  satisfaction. 
The  heralds  with  their  sceptres,  repressing  the  warm  sym- 
pathies of  the  crowd  in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties, 
secure  an  alternate  hearing  to  both.^  This  interesting  picture 
completely  harmonises  with  the  brief  allusion  of  Hesiod  to 
the  judicial  trial— doubtless  a  real  trial — ^between  himself  and 
Complaints  ^^  brother  Persfis.  The  two  brothers  disputed  about 
H^od^  their  paternal  inheritance,  and  the  cause  was  carried 
S^iilS"  to  be  tried  by  the  chiefs  in  agora ;  but  Pers6s  bribed 
own  case,  them,  and  obtained  an  unjust  verdict  for  the  whole.* 
So  at  least  Hesiod  affirms,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart: 
earnestly  exhorting  his  brother  not  to  waste  a  precious  time, 
required  for  necessary  labours,  in  the  unprofitable  occupation 
of  witnessing  and  abetting  litigants  in  the  agora — for  which 
(he  adds)  no  man  has  proper  leisure,  unless  his  subsistence  for 
the  year  beforehand  be  safely  treasured  up  in  his  gamers.' 
He  repeats  more  than  once  his  complaints  of  the  crooked  and 
corrupt  judgments  of  which  the  kings  were  habitually  guilty ; 
dwelling  upon  abuse  of  justice  as  the  crying  evil  of  his  day, 
and  predicting  as  well  as  invoking  the  vengeance  of  Zeus 
to  repress  it  And  Homer  ascribes  the  tremendous  violence 
of  the  autumnal  storms  to  the  wrath  of  Zeus  against  tho3e 
judges  who  disg^ce  the  agora  with  their  wicked  verdicts.* 

Though  it  is  certain  that  in  every  state  of  society,  the 
feelings  of  men  when  assembled  in  multitude  will  command  a 
certain  measure  of  attention,  yet  we  thus  find  the  Agora,  in 
judicial  matters  still  more  than  in  political,  serving  merely  the 
^  ,.  purpose  of  publicity.  It  is  the  King  who  is  the 
amoncmen  grand  pcrsonal  mover  of  Grecian  heroic  society.* 
to  Zeus  He  is  on  earth  the  equivalent  of  Zeus  in  the  agora 
""  of  the  gods :  the  supreme  god  of  Olympus  is  in  the 

habit  of  carrying  on  his  government  with  frequent  publicity, 
of  hearing  some  dissentient  opinions,  and  of  allowing  himself 
occasionally  to  be  wheedled  by  Aphroditfi  or  worried  into 
compliance  by  H6r6;  but  his  determination  is  at  last  con- 


*  Homer,  Iliad,  xviii.  497-5  la 

*  Hesiod,  0pp.  Di.  37. 

•  Hesiod,  0pp.  DL  27-33. 

♦  Hesiod,  0pp.  Di  250-263;  Homer, 
niad,  xvi.  387. 


•  Tittmann  (Darstellung  der  Griech- 
ischen  Staatsverfassungen,  book  ii.  p.  63) 
gives  too  lofty  an  idea,  in  my  judgment, 
of  the  condition  and  functions  of  the 
Homeric  agora. 
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elusive,  subject  only  to  the  overrufing  interference  of  the  Moers 
or  Fates.^  Both  the  society  of  gods,  and  the  various  societies 
of  men,  are,  according  to  the  conceptions  of  Grecian  legend, 
carried  on  by  the  personal  rule  of  a  legitimate  sovereign,  who 
does  not  derive  his  title  from  the  special  appointment  of  his 
subjects,  though  he  governs  with  their  full  consent  In  fact, 
Grecian  legend  presents  to  us  hardly  anything  else,  except 
these  g^eat  individual  personalities.  The  race,  or  nation,  is  as  it 
were  absorbed  into  the  prince:  eponymous  persons,  especially, 
are  not  merely  princes,  but  fathers  and  representative  unities^ 
each  the  equivalent  of  that  greater  or  less  ag^^regate  to  which 
he  gives  name. 

But  though  in  the  primitive  Grecian  government,  the  king 
is  the  Intimate  as  well  as  the  real  sovereign,  he  is  always 
conceived  as  acting  through  the  council  and  agora.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  established  and  essential  media  through 
which  his  ascendancy  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  society: 
the  absence  of  such  assemblies  is  the  test  and  mark  of  savage 
men,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cycldpes."  Accordingly  he  must 
possess  qualities  fit  to  act  with  effect  upon  these  two  assem- 
blies :  wise  reason  for  the  council,  unctuous  eloquence  for  the 
agora.'  Such  is  the  iiUal  of  the  heroic  government :  a  king 
not  merely  full  of  valour  and  resource  as  a  soldier,  but  also 
sufficiently  superior  to  those  around  him  to  ensure  both  the 
deliberate  concurrence  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  hearty  adhesion 
of  the  massea^  That  this  picture  is  not,  in  all  individual 
cases,  realised,  is  unquestionable ;  but  the  endowments  so  often 
predicated  of  good  kings  show  it  to  have  been  the  type 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  describer.*    Xenophdn,  in  his  Cyro- 


.*  Diad,  L  520-527;  iv.  14-56;  espc- 
aally  the  agora  of  the  gods  (xx.  16). 
'  Odyss.  ix.  114— 


*  PiUuSf  king  of  the  Myrmidons,  is 
called  (Iliad,  vii  126)  *Zff9\hs  Mupfu- 
h6wm»  fiov\riip6pos  ^^  iyopiir^s — ZHo* 
medes^  iyofig  U  t'  iifititfm  (iv.  400) — 
Nest6r,  Xtyhs  TlvXittv  iyofrrrlif — Sarpf- 
dSn^  AvKi»v  fiov\ii<p6p€  (v.  635) ;  and 
Idom^tuus,  Kfnrrmv  fiouKri^^pt  (xiii.  219). 

Hesiod  (Theogon.  80-96)  illustrates 
still  more  amply  the  ufMl  of  the  king 
governing  by  persuasion  and  inspired  by 
the  Muses. 

•  See  the  striking  picture  in  Thucy- 
didSs  (ii.  65).  Xenophdn,  in  the  Cyro- 
psedia,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero 
the  Homeric  comparison  between  the 
good  king  and  the  good  shepherd,  im- 

VOL.  IL  C 
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Tow  «» (the  CycI6pe«)  dfr'  ityopmi  /towM^poi, 
AAA  ojy  v^fniAMy  ip^vr  va(e>un  itmpnwa 

TTiese  lines  illustrate  the  meaning  of 

•  Sec  this  point  set  forth  in  the  prolix 
J«>Mse  of  Aristddes,  Htpl  'Pirropuc^r 
<^3dv.  vol  ii.  p.  99):  *Hfrlo9os  .  .  .  . 
T«W  irriKffbs  'Oit^py  Xdymw  ,  ,  .  ,  Sri 
^«  *  hrroputii  viwJipos  Tiff  fiacriXut^s, 
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paedia,  depicts  Cyrus  as  an  improved  edition  of  the  Homeric 
Agamemn6n, — "a  good  king  and  a  powerful  soldier,"  thus 
idealising  the  perfection  of  personal  government 

It  is  important  to  point  out  these  fundamental  conceptions 
of  government,  discernible  even  before  the  dawn  of  Grecian 
history,  and  identified  with  the  social  life  of  the  people.  It 
shows  us  that  the  Greeks,  in  their  subsequent  revolutions  and 
in  the  political  experiments  which  their  countless  autonomous 
communities  presented,  worked  upon  pre-existing  materials — 
developing  and  exalting  elements  which  had  been  at  first 
subordinate,  and  suppressing  or  remodelling  on  a  totally  new 
principle,  that  which  had  been  originally  predominant  When 
we  approach  historical  Greece,  we  find  that  (with  the  exception 
of  Sparta)  the  primitive,  hereditary,  unresponsible  monarch, 
uniting  in  himself  all  the  functions  of  government,  has  ceased 
to  reign — ^while  the  feeling  of  legitimacy,  which  originally 
induced  his  people  to  obey  him  willingly,  has  been  exchanged 
for  one  of  aversion  towards  the  character  and  title  generally. 
The  multifarious  functions  which  he  once  exercised  have  been 
parcelled  out  among  temporary  nominees.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Council  or  Senate,  and  the  Agora,  originally  simple  media 
through  which  the  king  acted,  are  elevated  into  standing  and 
independent  sources  of  authority,  controlling  and 
holding  in  responsibility  the  various  special  officers 
to  whom  executive  duties  of  one  kind  or  another  are 
confided.  The  general  principle  here  indicated  is 
common  both  to  the  oligarchies  and  the  democracies 
which  grew  up  in  historical  Greece.  Much  as  these 
two  governments  differed  from  each  other,  and  many 
as  were  the  varieties  even  between  one  oligarchy  or 
democracy  and  another,  they  all  stood  in  equal  contrast  with 
the  principle  of  the  heroic  government.  Even  in  Sparta,  where 
the  hereditary  kingship  lasted,  it  was  preserved  with  lustre 
and  influence  exceedingly  diminished,^  and  such  timely  dimi- 


The  Coundl 
and  Assem- 
blv,  origin- 
ally media 
through 
which  the 
kingact^, 
become  m 
historical 
Greece  the 


dtaries 
of  power. 


plying  as  it  does  immense  superiority  of 
organisation,  morality,  and  intelligence 
(Cyropsed.  viii.  p.  450,  Hutchinson). 

Volney  observes  respecting  the  emirs 
of  the  Druses  in  Syria— "Everything 
depends  on  circumstances :  if  the  go- 
vernor be  a  man  of  ability,  he  is  abso- 
lute;— if  weak,  he  is  a  cipher.   This  pro- 


ceeds from  the  want  of  fixed  laws ;  a 
want  common  to  all  Asia."  (Travels  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.)  Such 
was  pretty  much  the  condition  of  the 
king  m  primitive  Greece. 

*  Nevertheless  the  question  put  by 
Leotychides  to  the  deposed  Spartan 
king  Demaratus— SiroKJr  rt  «ftj  rh  &px^tv 
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nution  o(  its  power  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  its  {M-eservation.^     Though  the  Spartan  kings 
had  the  hereditary  command  of  the  military  forces,  ^^ 
yet  even  in  all  foreign  expeditions  they  habitually  cepdoTto*' 
acted  in  obedience  to  orders  from  home;  while  in  ruL^^dr 
afiairs  of  the  interior,  the  superior  power  of  the  pow'en. 
Ephors  sensibly  overshadowed  them.     So  that  unless  pos- 
sessed of  more  than  ordinary  force  of  character,  they  seem  to 
have  exercised  their  chief  influence  as  presiding  members  of 
the  senate. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  in  which  it  behoves  us 
to  take  notice  of  the  Council  and  the  Agora  as  integral  por- 
tions of  the  l^endary  government  of  the  Grecian  communities. 
We  are  thus  enabled  to  trace  the  employment  of  public 
speaking,  as  the  standing  engine  of  government  and  the 
proximate  cause  of  obedience  to  the  social  infancy  of  Empioy- 
the  natioa  The  power  of  speech  in  the  direction  Hc^eakSlK 
of  public  affairs  becomes  more  and  more  obvious,  Sgo^n- 
developed,  and  irresistible,  as  we  advance  towards  the  a^ai  with 
culminating  period  of  Grecian  history,  the  century  timet.  ^ 
preceding  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia.  That  its  development 
was  greatest  among  the  most  enlightened  sections  of  the 
Grecian  name,  and  smallest  among  the  more  obtuse  and 
stationary,  is  matter  of  notorious  fact ;  and  it  is  not  less  true, 
that  the  prevalence  of  this  habit  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  intellectual  eminence  of  the  nation  generally.  At  a 
time  when  all  the  countries  around  were  plunged  comparatively 
in  mental  torpor,  there  was  no  motive  sufficiently  present  and 
powerful  to  multiply  so  wonderfully  the  productive  minds  of 
Greece,  except  such  as  arose  from  the  rewards  of  public 
speaking.  The  susceptibility  of  the  multitude  to  this  sort  of 
guidance,  their  habit  of  requiring  and  enjoying  the  stimulus 


furh  rh  fioffiXtUiw  (Herodot  vL  65), 
aod  the  poignant  insult  which  those 
words  conveyed,  afford  one  among  many 
other  evidences  of  the  lofty  estimate 
corrent  in  Sparta  respecting  the  r^&l 
dignity,  of  which  Aristotle  m  the  Po- 
Htica  seems  hardly  to  take  sufficient 
accoont 

'  O.  Miiller  (Hist  Dorians,  book  iiL  i. 
3)  affirms  that  the  fimdamental  features 


of  the  heroic  royalty  were  maintained 
in  the  Dorian  states,  and  obliterated 
only  in  the  Ionian  and  democratical. 
In  this  point  he  has  been  followed  by 
various  other  authors  (see  Helbig,  Die 
sittlicben  Zustande  des  Heldenalters, 
p.  73),  but  his  position  appears  to  me 
not  correct,  even  as  regards  Sparta ; 
and  decidedljT  incorrect,  in  regard  to 
the  other  Dorian  states. 
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which  it  supplied,  and  the  open  discussion,  combining  regular 
forms  with  free  opposition,  of  practical  matters  political  as 
well  as  judicial — ^are  the  creative  causes  which  formed  such 
conspicuous  adepts  in  the  art  of  persuasion.  Nor  was  it  only 
professed  orators  who  were  thus  produced  ;  didactic  aptitude 
was  formed  in  the  backg^und,  and  the  speculative  tendencies 
were  supplied  with  interesting  phaenomena  for  observation 
and  combination,  at  a  time  when  the  truths  of  physical  science 
were  almost  inaccessible.  If  the  primary  effect  was  to  quicken 
the  powers  of  expression,  the  secondary,  but  not  less  certam 
result,  was  to  develope  the  habits  of  scientific  thought  Not 
Its  effects  in  ouly  the  oratoiy  of  Demosthenes  and  Periklfis,  and 
inteu!^^  the  colloquial  magic  of  Socrates,  but  also  the  philo- 
nSit.'*'  sophical  speculation  of  Plato,  and  the  systematic 
politics,  rhetoric,  and  logic  of  Aristotle,  are  traceable  to  the 
same  general  tendencies  in  the  minds  of  the  Grecian  people. 
We  find  the  germ  of  these  expansive  forces  in  the  senate  and 
agora  of  their  legendary  government  The  poets,  first  epic 
and  then  lyric,  were  the  precursors  of  the  orators  in  their 
power  of  moving  the  feelings  of  an  assembled  crowd ;  whilst 
the  Homeric  poems — the  general  training-book  of  educated 
Greeks — constituted  a  treasury  of  direct  and  animated  ex- 
pression, full  of  concrete  forms  and  rare  in  the  use  of  abstrac- 
tions, and  thence  better  suited  to  the  workings  of  oratory. 
The  subsequent  critics  had  no  difficulty  in  selecting  from  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  samples  of  eloquence  in  all  its  phases  and 
varieties. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  society  depicted  in  the  old  Greek 
poems  is  loose  and  unsettled,  presenting  very  little  of  legal 
restraint,  and  still  less  of  legal  protection — but  concentrating 
such  political  power  as  does  exist  in  the  hands  of  a  legitimate 
hereditary  king,  whose  ascendancy  over  the  other  chiefs  is 
more  or  less  complete  according  to  his  personal  force  and 
character.  Whether  that  ascendancy  be  greater  or  less,  how- 
ever, the  mass  of  the  people  is  in  either  case  politically  passive, 
and  of  little  account  Though  the  Grecian  freeman  of  the 
heroic  age  is  above  the  degraded  level  of  the  Gallic  plebs  as 
described  by  Caesar,^  he  is  far  from  rivalling  the  fierce  inde- 


>  Caesar,  Bell.  Gallic,  vi.  12. 
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pendence  and  sens^  of  dignity  combined  with  individual  force, 
which  characterise  the  Germanic  tribes  before  their  establish- 
ment in  the  Roman  empire.  Still  less  does  his  condition, 
or  the  society  in  which  he  moves,  correspond  to  those  pleasing 
dreams  of  spontaneous  rectitude  and  innocence,  in  which 
Tacitus  and  Seneca  indulge  with  regard  to  primitive  man.^ 

2.  The  state  of   moral    and    social  feeling    prevalent  in 
legendary  Greece,  exhibits  a  scene  in  harmony  with  MonJ  and 


soda] 


the   rudimentary  political    fabrics   just    described.  f««H[^ 
Throughout  the  long  stream  of  l^endary  narrative  (S«ce. 
on  which  the  Greeks  looked  back  as  their  past   history, 
the  larger  social  motives  hardly  ever  come  into  play  :  either 
individual  valour  and  cruelty,  or  the  personal  attachments 
and  quarrels  of  relatives  and  war-companions,  or  the  feuds 
of  private  enemies,  are  ever  before  us.    There  is  no  sense  of 
obligation  then  existing,  between  man  and  man  as  such — and 
very  little  between  each  man  and  the  entire  community  of 
which  he  is  a  member;  such  sentiments  are  neither  operative 
m  the  real  world,  nor  present  to  the  imaginations  of  the  poets. 
Personal  feelings,  either  towards  the  gods,  the  king,  or  some 
near  and  known  individual,  fill  the  whole  of  a  man's  ^^^^ 
bosom :  out  of  them  arise  all  the  motives  to  bene-  ^^^^^f 
ficence,  and  all  the  internal  restraints  upon  violence,  SsUngto. 

..      ^,  .  -  ...  ward*  the 

antipathy,  or  rapacity;  and  special  communion,  as  kin«,or 

11  .,«..  ••  ..      individual*. 

well  as  special  solemnities,  are  essential  to  their 
existence.  The  ceremony  of  an  oath,  so  imposing,  so  para- 
mount, and  so  indispensable  in  those  days,  illustrates  strikingly 
this  principle.  And  even  in  the  case  of  the  stranger  suppliant 
—in  which  an  apparently  spontaneous  sympathy  manifests 
itself— the  succour  and  kindness  shown  to  him  arise  mainly 
from  his  having  gone  through  the  consecrated  formalities  of 
supplication,  such  as  that  of  sitting  down  in  the  ashes  by  the 


*  Seneca,  Epist  xc  ;  Tadtus,  Anna!, 
ill  26.  **  Vetiistissimi  mortalium  (says 
^  latter),  nolld  adhuc  mali  libidine, 
ane  probro,  scelere,  eoque  sine  pceni 
wt  coerdtione,  agebant :  neque  prae- 
miis  opus  erat,  cum  honesta  suopte 
"^gcnio  peterentur  ;  ct  ubi  nihil  contra 
morem  caperent,  nUiil  per  metum  veta- 
^tw.  At  postquam  cxui  aeoualitas, 
ct  pro  modestii  et  pudore  ambitio  et 


via;  incedebat,  proven^re  dominationes, 
multosque  apud  populos  aetemum 
mansere,"  &c  Compare  Strabo,  vii. 
p.  301. 

These  are  the  same  fancies  so  elo- 
quently set  forth  by  Rousseau  in  the 
last  century.  A  far  more  sagadous  cri- 
ticism pervades  the  preface  of  Thucy- 
did^ 
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sacred  hearth,  thus  obtainii^  a  sort  of  privil^e  of  sanctuary.^ 
That  ceremony  exalts  him  into  somethii^  more  than  a  mere 
suffering  man — it  places  him  in  express  fellowship  with  the 
Eflfectof  master  of  the  house,  under  the  tutelary  sanctions 
SScs.**^  of  Zeus  Hiketfisios.  There  is  great  difference 
between  one  form  of  supplication  and  another :  the  suppliant 


>  SeuthSs,  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xeno- 
pli6n  (viL  2,  33),  describes  how,  when 
an  orphan  youth,  he  formally  suppli- 
cated M6dokos  the  Thradan  king  to 
grant  him  a  troop  of  followers,  in  order 
^t  he  might  recover  his  lost  dominions 
— iK9iB9(6/i7i»  Mi^iot  tdrr^  U4tiis  9ovpai 

Thucydid^  gives  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  arrival  of  the  exiled  The- 
mistokl^s,  then  warmly  pursued  by  the 
Greeks  on  suspicion  of  treason,  at  the 
house  of  Admetus,  king  of  the  Epiiotic 
Molossians.  The  wife  of  Admfitus  her- 
self instructed  the  fugitive  how  to  sup- 
plicate her  husband  m  form :  the  child 
of  Adm6tus  was  placed  in  his  arms,  and 
he  was  directed  to  sit  down  in  this 
guise  close  by  the  consecrated  hearth, 
which  was  of  the  nature  of  an  altar. 
While  so  seated,  he  addressed  his  urgent 
entreaties  to  Adm6tus  for  protection: 
the  latter  raised  him  up  from  the  nound 
and  promised  what  was  asked.  * '  That 
(says  the  historian)  was  the  most  power- 
ful form  of  supplication.'*  Adm6tus — 
iKoitras  &rf<m}<rf  re  ednh¥  fitrit  rov 
iavTov  vUos,  $ffwtp  icai  fx^^  tibrh^  itca* 
$4(§To  Koi  fi4ytcro¥  lic^rtvfia  ^r 
rovro  (Thua  i.  136).  So  T61ephus,  in 
the  lost  drama  of  .^schylus  called  Mv(ro2, 
takes  up  the  child  Orest^  See  Bothe's 
Fragm.  44:  SchoL  Aristoph.  Ach. 
305. 

In  the  Odyssev,  both  Nausikaa  and 
the  goddess  Athend  instruct  Odysseus 
in  the  proper  form  of  supplicating  Al- 
kinous  :  he  first  throws  himself  down  at 
the  feet  of  queen  Ar6t^,  embracing  her 
knees,  and  addressed  to  her  his  prayer, 
and  ihen.  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
sits  down  among  the  ashes  on  the  hearth 
— Aj  tlxiiw,  Km'  ip*  lf«T*  ^  i^xiffp 
iv  Kopifiai — Alkinous  is  dining  wiUi  a 
large  company;  for  some  time  both  he 
and  the  euests  are  silent :  at  length  the 
ancient  £chen6us  remonstrates  with  him 
on  his  tardiness  in  raising  the  stranger 
up  from  the  ashes.  At  Us  exhortation, 
the  Phseakian  king  takes  Odysseus  by 


the  hand,  and  raisins  him  up,  places 
him  on  a  chair  beside  him :  he  then 
directs  the  heralds  tomix  abowl  of  wine, 
and  to  serve  it  to  every  one  round,  in 
order  that  all  m^  make  libations  to 
Zeus  Hiket^sios.  This  ceremony  clothes 
the  stranp;er  with  the  full  rights  and  cha- 
racter of  a  suppliant  (Odvss.  vi.  310; 
vii.  75,  141,  166) :  Kork  plfuntt  ji^ucr^- 
fM»y,  iEschyl.  Supplic  242. 

That  the  form  counted  for  a  great 
deal,  we  see  evidently  marked :  but  of 
course  supplication  is  often  addressed, 
and  successfullv  addressed,  in  circum- 
stances where  uiis  form  cannot  be  gone 
through. 

It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 
Eustathius  (ad  Odyss.  xvi.  424),  that 
Mn^s  is  a  vox  media  (like  (c^^os),  ap- 
plied as  well  to  the  IkvtMxos  as  to  the 
ucirjis  properly  so  called :  but  the  word 
Axx^Xoio'iy,  in  the  passage  just  cited, 
does  seem  to  justify  his  observation  :  yet 
there  is  no  direct  authority  for  such  use 
of  the  word  in  Homer. 

The  address  of  Theodymenos  on  first 
preferring  his  supplication  to  Telema- 
chus  is  characteristic  of  the  practice 
(Odyss.  XV.  260) ;  compare  also  Iliad, 
xvL  574,  and  Hesiod.  Scut  HercoL 
12-85. 

The  ideas  of  the  |ciyof  and  the  htin^t 
run  very  mudi  together.  I  can  hardlv 
persuade  myself  that  the  reading  M- 
Tf  iMTf  (Odyss.  xL  520)  is  truly  Homeric : 
implying  as  it  does  the  idea  of  a  pitiable 
suiferer,  it  is  altogether  out  of  place 
when  predicated  of  the  proud  and  im- 
petuous Nepptolemus :  we  should  rather 
nave  expected  M\9Wt,  (See  Odyss. 
X.15.) 

The  constraining  efficacy  of  special 
formalities  of  supplication,  among  the 
Scythians,  is  powerfullv  set  forth  in  the 
Toxaris  of  Lucian;  the  suppliant  sits 
upon  an  ox-hide,  with  his  hands  con- 
fined behind  him  (Lucian,  Toxaris,  c.  48, 
voL  iil  p.  69,  Tauch.) — the  iityiffm 
Uenipta  among  that  people. 
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however  in  any  form  becomes  more  or  less  the  object  of  a 
particular  sympathy. 

The  sense  of  obligation  towards  the  gods  manifests  itself 
separately  in  habitual  acts  of  worship,  sacrifice,  and  libations, 
or  by  votive  presents,  such  as  that  of  the  hair  of  Achilles, 
which  he  has  pledged  to  the  river  god  Spercheius/  and  such 
as  the  constant  dedicated  offerings,  which  men  who  stand  in 
urgent  need  of  the  divine  aid  first  promise  and  afterwards 
fiilfiL  But  the  feeling  towards  the  gods  also  appears,  and  that 
not  less  frequently,  as  mingling  itself  with  and  enforcing 
obligations  towards  some  particular  human  person.  The  tie 
which  binds  a  man  to  his  father,  his  kinsman,  his  g^est,  or 
any  special  promise  respecting  which  he  has  taJcen  the 
engagement  of  an  oath,  is  conceived  in  conjunction  with 
the  idea  of  Zeus,  as  witness  and  guarantee  ;  and  the  intimacy 
of  the  association  is  attested  by  some  surname  or  special 
appellation  of  the  god."  Such  personal  feelings  composed  all 
the  moral  influences  of  which  a  Greek  of  that  day  was  suscept- 
ible,— a  state  of  mind  which  we  can  best  appreciate  ^,5^ 
by  contrasting  it  with  that  of  the  subsequent  citizen  Jg^"*»^ 
of  historical  Athens.  In  the  view  of  the  latter,  the  Athen.. 
great  impersonal  authority  called  "The  Laws"  stood  out 
separately  both  as  guide  and  sanction,  distinct  from  religious 
duty  or  private  sympathies :  but  of  this  discriminated  concep- 
tion of  positive  law  and  positive  morality,*  the  germ  only  can 
be  detected  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The  appropriate  Greek 
word  for  human  laws  never  occurs.  Amidst  a  very  wavering 
phraseology,*  we  can  detect  a  gradual  transition  from  the 


^  niad,  xxiiL  142. 

*  Odyss.  xiv.  389 — 

pv  yip  rovpcK*  ryw  o^  uMaaoftM^  ovU  ^tAi^ow, 
*AAAA  Aao.  (crtor  3et0wc,  avrbv  ^  iXtatifmr, 

*  Nagdsbach  (Homerische  Theologie, 
Absch.  V.  S.  23)  gives  a  just  and  well- 
sustained  view  of  the  Homeric  ethics : 
**  Es  ist  der  characteiistische  Standpunkt 
der  Homerischen  Ethik,  dass  die  Spba- 
ren  des  Rechts,  der  Sittlichkdt  und 
Rcligiositat,  bey  dem  Dichter,  durchaus 
Doch  nicht  auseinander  fallen,  so  dass 
der  Mensch  z.  B.  9itfcuos  seyn  konnte 
ohne  9cov9^f  zu  sein — sondem  in  unent- 
wickelter  Einheit  beysammen  sind." 

*  N^/uM,   laws,  is  not   an  Homeric 


word;  v6fu>t,  Utw,  in  the  singular  occurs 
twice  in  the  Hesiodic  Works  and  Days 
(276,  388). 

The  employment  of  the  words  Sfmi, 
BiKMf  94fiis,  $4tuffr9s,  in  Homer,  is  curious 
as  illustrating  the  early  moral  associa- 
tions, but  would  require  far  more  space 
than  can  be  given  to  it  in  a  note ;  we 
see  that  the  sense  of  each  of  these  words 
was  essentially  fluctuating.  Tkanis,  in 
Homer,  is  sometimes  decidedly  2l  person, 
who  exercises  the  important  function  of 
opening  and  dosing  the  agora,  both 
of  gods  and  men  (Uiad,  xx.  4 ;  Odyss. 
ii.  68,  and  who,  besides  that,  acts  and 
speaks  (Iliad,  xiv.  87-93);  always  the 
associate  and  companion  of  Zeus  the 
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piimitive  idea  of  a  personal  goddess  Themis,  attached  to 
Zeus,  first  to  his  sentences  or  orders  called  Themistes,  and 
next  by  a  still  farther  remove  to  various  established  customs^ 
which  those  sentences  were  believed  to  sanctify — the  authority 
of  religion  and  that  of  custom  coalescing  into  one  indivisible 
obligation. 

The  family  relations,  as  we  might  expect,  are  set  forth  in 
Force  of  the  ^^^  picturcs  of  the  l^cndary  world  as  the  grand 
*«°»^y**«-  sources  of  lasting  union  and  devoted  attachment 
The  paternal  authority  is  highly  reverenced :  the  son  who  lives 
.  to  years  of  maturity,  repays  by  affection  to  his  parents  the 
charge  of  his  maintenance  in  infancy,  which  the  language  notes 
by  a  special  word ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Erinnys, 
whose  avenging  hand  is  put  in  motion  by  the  curse  of  a  father 
or  mother,  is  an  object  of  deep  dread.^ 

In  regard  to  marriage,  we  find  the  wife  occupying  a  station 
MaiTia^  of  great  dignity  and  influence,  though  it  was  the 
toTemfe;  practice  for  the  husband  to  purchase  her  by  valuable 
presents  to  her  parents, — a  practice  extensively  prevalent 
among  early  communities,  and  treated  by  Aristotle  as  an 
evidence  of  barbarism.  She  even  seems  to  live  less  secluded 
and  to  enjoy  a  wider  sphere  of  action  than  was  allotted  to  her 


In  Hesiod  (Theog.  901) 
she  is  tfie  wife  of  Zeus ;  in  iGschylus 
(Prometh.  209)  she  is  the  same  as  Tom: 
even  in  Plato  (Legg.  xi.  p.  936)  wit- 
nesses swear  (to  want  of  knowledge  of 
matters  under  inquest)  by  Zeus,  Apollo, 
and  Themis.  Tnemis  as  a  person  is 
probably  the  oldest  sense  of  the  word  : 
then  we  have  the  plural  Bd/iier^s  (con- 
nected with  the  verb  rt0rifAt,  like  $t<rfihs 
and  r9$fihs),  which  are  (not  persons, 
but)  special  appurtenances  or  emanations 
of  the  Supreme  God,  or  of  a  king  acting 
under  him,  analogous  to  and  joined  witn 
the  sceptre.  The  sceptre,  and  the  e4fu- 
ffrts  or  the  Sdcoi  constantly  go  together 
(Iliad,  ii.  209;  ix.  99):  Zeus  or  the  king 
is  a  judge,  not  a  law-maker:  he  issues 
decrees  or  special  orders  to  settle  parti- 
cular disputes,  or  to  restrain  partioilar 
men;  and  agreeable  to  the  concrete  forms 
of  ancient  language,  the  decrees  are 
treated  as  if  they  were  a  collection  of 
readv-made  substantive  things,  actually 
in  his  possession,  like  the  sceptre, 
and  prepared  for  being  delivered  out 


when  the  proper  occasion  arose :— 9ata- 
<nt6\oi  ofr9  oifiurras  Tlphs  Aihs  tlfwofrtu 
(II.  L  238),  compared  with  the  two  pas- 
sages last  cited : — "K^popa  rovrov  iufdtrrag, 
U  oUrtva  oT8f  $4fuffra  (II.  v.  761), — 
"KypiWi  ofk^  Micas  c2  clS^a  ofh^  biiw 
eras  (Odyss.  ix.  21 5).  The  plural  num- 
ber hiKOi  is  more  commonly  used  in 
Homer  than  the  singular:  llxn  is  rarely 
used  to  denote  Justice  as  an  abstract 
conoeptioQ :  it  more  often  denotes  a 
special  claim  of  right  on  the  part  of 
some  given  man  (IL  xviii.  500).  It 
sometimes  also  denotes,  simply,  esta- 
blished custom  or  the  known  lot — Zfi^p 
limit  y^p6rrt$¥,  B^twy  fiaaikh^p^  0c«r 
(see  Damm's  Lexicon  ad  voc,);  $4fus  is 
used  in  the  same  manner. 

See  upon  this  matter,  Platner,  De 
Notione  Juris  ap.  Homerum,  p.  81 ;  and 
O.  Miiller,  Prolegg.  MvthoL  p.  121. 

^  O&Si  roKtwri  Bp4wrpa,  ^tXois  At^ 
8«iC€  (II.  iv.  477):  Bpiirrpa  or  BpwHipta 
(compare  IL  ix.  454;  Odyss.  ii.  134; 
Hesiod,  Opp.  EH.  186). 
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in  historical  Greece.^  Concubines  are  frequent  with  the  chiefs, 
and  occasionally  the  jealousy  of  the  wife  breaks  out  in  reckless 
excess  against  her  husband,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  tragical 
history  of  Phoenix.  The  continence  of  Laert6^  from  fear  of 
displeasing  his  wife  Antikleia,  is  especially  noticed'  A  large 
portion  of  the  romantic  interest  which  Grecian  l^end  inspires 
is  derived  from  the  women :  Penelop^  Andromache,  Helen, 
Klytcemn^stra,  EriphylS,  lokasta,  Hekab^,  &c,  all  stand  in 
the  foreground  of  the  picture,  either  from  their  virtues,  their 
beauty,  their  crimes,  or  their  sufferings. 

Not  only  brothers,  but  also  cousins,  and  the  more  distant 
blood-relations  and  clansmen,  appear  connected  together  by  a 
strong  feeling  of  attachment,  sharing  among  them  universally 
the  obligation  of  mutual  self-defence  and  revenge  in  the  event 
of  injury  to  any  individual  of  the  race.  The  legitimate 
brothers  divide  between  them  by  lot  the  paternal  inheritance, 
—a  bastard  brother  receiving  only  a  small  share  ;  he  is  how- 
ever commonly  very  well  treated,*  though  the  murder  of 
Phokus  by  Telamon  and  P61eus  constitutes  a  flagrant  excep- 


*  Aristot  Polit  iL  5,  II.  TTie  ftr« 
or  present  giyen  by  the  suitor  to  the 
fitther  as  an  inducement  to  grant  his 
danghter  in  marriage  are  ^ken  of  as 
very  valuable, — inrtp^itna  Ww  (IL  xi 
244;  xvii.  178;  xxi.  472):  to  grant  a 
d^hter  without  i9va  was  a  high  com- 
plimoit  to  the  intended  son-in-law  (IL 
UL  141 ;  compare  ziiL  366).  Among  the 
andent  Germans  of  Tadtus,  the  husband 
gave  presents,  not  to  his  wife's  father, 
but  to  hoself  (Tacit  Germ.  c.  18)  i  the 
customs  of  the  early  Tews  were  in  this 
Kspect  completely  Homeric;  see  the 
case  of  Shechem  and  Dinah  (Genesis 
ZDUT.  12)  and  others,  &c.;  also  Mr. 
Catlings  Letters  on  the  North  American 
Indians,  vol.  i.  Lett  26,  p.  213. 

The  Greek  ftra  correspond  exactly  to 
the  mundium  of  the  Lombard  and  Ale- 
mannic  laws,  which  is  thus  explained  by 
Mr.  Price  (Notes  on  the  Laws  of  King 
Ethdbert,  in  the  Ancient  Laws  and  In- 
states of  England,  translated  and  pub- 
|tthed  by  Mr.  ITiorpe,  voL  L  p.  20): 
"The  Longobardic  law  is  the  most  co- 
pious of  all  the  barbaric  codes  in  its 
pnmsions  respecting  marriage,  and  par- 
ticularly so  on  the  subject  of  the  Mund. 
From  that  law  it  appears  that  the  Mun- 


dium  was  a  sum  paid  over  to  the  family 
of  the  bride,  for  transferring  the  tutelage 
which  they  possessed  over  her  to  the 
£Eunily  of  the  husband: — 'Si  cjuis  pro 
muliere  libera  aut  puellA  mundium  de- 
derit  et  ei  tradita  fuerit  ad  uxorem,'  &c 
(ed.  Rotharis,  c.  183).  In  the  same 
sense  in  which  the  term  occurs  in  these 
dooms,  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Alemannic  law:  it  was  also  common  in 
Dexmiark  and  in  Sweden,  where  the 
bride  Mras  called  a  mund-bought  or 
mund-given  woman." 

According  to  the  77th  Law  of  King 
Ethelbert  (p.  23),  this  mund  was  often 
paid  in  cattle:  the  Saxon  daughters  were 
xdo9woi  itX^irifiouu  (Iliad,  xviii.  593). 

^  Odyss.  L  430;  niad,  ix.  450;  see 
also  Terpstra,  Antiquitas  Homerica, 
capp.  17  and  18, 

Polygamy  appears  to  be  ascribed  to 
Priam,  but  to  no  one  else  (Iliad,  xxu 
88). 

'  Odyss,  xiv.  202-215;  compare  Iliad, 
xL  102.  The  primitive  German  law  of 
succession  divided  the  paternal  inherit- 
ance amonpr  the  sons  of  a  deceased  father, 
under  the  miplied  obligation  to  maintain 
and  portion  out  their  sisters  (Eichhom, 
Deuisckes  PrmUrecht^  Sect  330). 
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tioiL  The  furtive  pr^^ncy  of  young  women,  often  by  ai 
Brotfaenuid  S^»  *s  One  of  the  most  frequently  recurring  incidents 
kinsmen.  jjj  ^^  legendary  narratives;  and  the  severity  with 
which  such  a  fact,  when  discovered,  is  visited  by  the  father, 
is  generally  extreme.  As  an  extension  of  the  family  con- 
nexion, we  read  of  larger  unions  called  the  phratry  and  the 
tribe,  which  are  respectfully,  but  not  frequently  mentioned* 

The  generous  readiness  with  which  hospitality  is  afforded  to 
the  stranger  who  asks  for  it,'  the  facility  with  which  he  is 
allowed  to  contract  the  peculiar  connexion  of  guest 
with  his  host,  and  the  permanence  with  which  that 
connexion,  when  created  by  partaking  of  the  same  food  and 
exchanging  presents,  is  maintained  even  through  a  long  period 
of  separation,  and  even  transmitted  from  father  to  son — these 
are  among  the  most  captivating  features  of  the  heroic  society. 
The  Homeric  chief  welcomes  the  stranger  who  comes  to  ask 
shelter  in  his  house,  first  gives  him  refreshment,  and  then 
inquires  his  name  and  the  purpose  of  his  voyage.*  Though 
not  inclined  to  invite  strangers  to  his  house,  he  cannot  repel 
Reception  of  them  whcn  they  spontaneously  enter  it  craving  a 
id*S^^  lodging.*  The  suppliant  is  also  commonly  a  stranger, 
p"a»^  but  a  stranger  under  peculiar  circumstances;  who 
proclaims  his  own  calamitous  and  abject  condition,  and  seeks 
to  place  himself  in  a  relation  to  the  chief  whom  he  solicits 
something  like  that  in  which  men  stand  to  the  gods.  Onerous 
as  such  special  tie  may  become  to  him,  the  chief  cannot  decline 
it,  if  solicited  in  the  proper  form :  the  ceremony  of  supplication 
has  a  binding  effect,  and  the  Erinnyes  punish  the  hardhearted 
person  who  disallows  it    A  conquered  enemy  may  sometimes 


•  niad,  ii.  362— 

*Of  voA/jxov  jparoi,  &c.    (II.  ix.  63.) 

lliese  three  epithets  include  the  three 
different  classes  of  personal  sympathy 
and  obligation  : — I.  The  Phratry,  in 
which  a  man  is  connected  with  father, 
mother,  brothers,  cousins,  brothers-in- 
law,  clansmen,  &c. ;  2.  the  Bffiurrts, 
whereby  he  is  connected  with  his  fellow- 
men  who  visit  the  same  agora;  3.  his 
Hestia  or  Hearth,  whereby  ne  becomes 
accessible  to  the  ^uvos  and  the  tic^y: — 

Tf  ^  'O^voevf  iHttot  h^h  cat  aXKifiov  iyxpf 

*Alpx^^  (fftvoffvmvt  irpooKifMbc*  ovM  rpeur^o 
rvAr^¥  oAXi^v.    (Odyss.  xxi.  y^) 


'  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
when  a  chief  received  a  stranger  and 
made  presents  to  him,  he  reimbursed 
to  himself  the  value  of  the  presents  by 
collections  among  the  people  (Odyss. 
xiiL  14;  xix.  197):  ipyoKiov  yiip  fwm 
xpouchs  x^V^^^^^f  ^y^  Alkinous. 

•  Odyss.  i.  123;  iil  70,  &c 

*  Odyss.  xvii.  383— 

Ttf  yiip  Sii  (ffiyor  xoAci  ak\o$w  avrbc  cvcX0Mr 
'AAAJor  y  ct  fi^  Twvtf'i  ot  6riiu6*pyot.  iamy,  &c.; 

which  breathes  the  plain-spoken  shrewd- 
ness of  the  Hesiodic  Works  and  Days, 
V.  355. 
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throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror,  arid  solicit  merey, 
but  he  cannot  by  doing  so  acquire  the  character  and  claims  of 
a  suppliant  properly  so  called :  the  conqueror  has  free  discre- 
tion either  to  kill  him,  or  to  spare  him  and  accept  a  ransom.^ 

There  are  in  the  legendary  narratives  abundant  examples  of 
individuals  who  transgress  in  particular  acts  even  the  holiest 
of  these  personal  ties,  but  the  savage  Cyclops  is  the  only  person 
described  as  professedly  indifferent  to  them,  and  careless  of 
that  sanction  of  the  gods  which  in  Grecian  belief  accompanied 
them  alL*    In  fact,  the  tragical  horror  which  pervades  the 
lineage  of  Athamas  or  Kadmus,  and  which  attaches  to  many 
of  the  acts  of  Hfiraklfis,  of  Pfileus,  and  Telamdn,  of  Jasdn  and 
MMea,  of  Atreus  and  Thyestfis,  &c,  is  founded  upon  P«n^ 
a  deep  feeling  and  sympathy  with  those  special  2?ewM«S 
obligations,  which  conspicuous  individuals,  under  the  sodauty. 
temporary  stimulus  of  the  maddening  Atfi,  are  driven  to  violate; 
In  such  conflict  of  sentiments,  between  the  obligation  generally 
reverenced   and  the  exceptional  deviation  in  an  individual 
otherwise  admired,  consists  the  pathos  of  the  story. 

These  feelings — of  mutual  devotion  between  kinsmen  and 
companions  in  arms— of  generous  hospitality  to  the  stranger, 
and  of  helping  protection  to  the  suppliant — constitute  the 
bright  spots  in  a  dark  age.  We  find  them  very  generally 
prevalent  amongst  communities  essentially  rude  and  barbarous 
—amongst  the  ancient  Germans  as  described  by  Tacitus,  the 
Druses  in  Lebanon,^  the  Arabian  tribes  in  the  desert,  and  even 
the  North  American  Indians. 


*  See  the  illnstratiye  case  of  Lykaon 
m  vain  craving  mercy  from  Achilles 
(Hiad,  xxL  64-97.     'ArH  roi  ttfi*  U4rwi^ 

Menelaus  is  about  to  spare  the  life  of 
^  Trojan  Adrastns,  wno  dasps  his 
knees  and  craves  mercy,  offering  a  lai^ 
ransom— when  Agamemn6n  repels  me 
idea  of  qnarter,  and  kills  Adrastus  with 
ms  own  hand:  his  speech  to  Menelaus 
displays  the  extreme  of  violent  enmity, 
yet  the  poet  says, — 

,  Adiastus  b  not  called  an  U^s^  nor 
^  the  expression  used  in  respect  to 
I^olon  (a  X.  456),  nor  in  the  equally 


striking  case  of  Odysseus  (Odyss.  xiv. 
279)  when  begging  for  his  life. 

'  Odyss.  ix.  112-275. 

'  Tacit.  German,  c  21.  "  Quemcun- 
que  mortalium  arcere  tecto,  ne&s  habe- 
tur:  pro  fortunft  quisque  apparatis  epulis 
excipit:  cum  defect  qui  modo  hospes 
fuerat,  monstrator  hospitii  et  comes, 
proximam  domum  non  invitati  adeunt: 
nee  interest — pari  humanitate  accipiun- 
tur. Notum  ignotumque,  quantum  ad 
jus  hospitii,  nemo  discemit.*  Compare 
Caesar,  B.  G.  vL  22. 

See  about  the  Druses  and  Arabians, 
Volney,  Travels  in  Egypt  and  S3rria, 
voL  iL  p.  76,  EngL  Transl.;  Niebuhr, 
Beschreibung  von  Arabien,  Copenh. 
1772,  p.  46-49. 
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They  are  the  instinctive  manifestations  of  human  sociality, 
standing  at  first  alone,  and  for  that  reason  appearing  to  possess 


Pomponius  Mela  describes  the  ancient 
'Germans  in  language  not  inapplicable  to 
the  Homeric  Gredts.  "Jus  in  viribus 
habent,  adeo  ut  ne  latrodnii  quidem 
pudeat:  tanium  hospitibus  boni,  mites, 
mitesaue  supplicibus  **  (iiL  3). 

"The  hospitality  of  the  Indians  is 
wellrknown.  It  extends  eyen  to  stran- 
gers who  take  refuge  among  them. 
They  count  it  a  most  sacred  duty,  from 
which  no  one  is  exempted.  Whoever 
refuses  relief  to  any  one  commits  a 
grievous  offence,  and  not  only  makes 
himself  detested  and  abhorred  l^  all,  but 
liable  to  revenge  from  the  offended  person. 
In  their  conduct  towards  their  enemies 
they  are  cruel  and  inexorable,  and  when 
enraged,  bent  upon  nothing  but  murder 
and  bloodshed.  They  are  however  re- 
markable for  concealing  their  passions, 
and  waiting  for  a  convenient  opportunity 
of  gratifying  them.  But  then  their  fury 
knows  no  bounds.  If  they  cannot 
satisfy  their  resentment,  they  will  even 
call  upon  their  friends  and  posterity  to 
do  it  The  longest  space  of  time  cannot 
cool  their  wraUi,  nor  the  most  distant 
place  of  refuge  afford  securiw  to  their 
enemy."  (Lo^iel,  History  of  the  Mis- 
sion of  the  United  Brethren  among  the 
North  American  Indians,  Part  I.  au  2, 

p.  I5-) 

"  Charlevoix  observes  (says  Dr.  Fer- 
guson, Essay  on  Civil  Society,  Part  II. 
I  2,  p.  145),  that  the  nations  among 
whom  he  travelled  in  North  America 
never  mentioned  acts  of  generosity  or 
kindness  under  the  notion  of  duty.  They 
acted  from  affection,  as  they  acted  from 
appetite,  without  regard  to  its  conse- 
quences. When  they  had  done  a  kind- 
ness, they  had  ratified  a  desire;  the 
business  was  finished,  and  it  passed  from 
the  memory.  The  spirit  with  which  they 

S*ve  or  receive  presents  is  the  same  as 
at  which  Tacitus  remarks  among  the 
ancient  Germans  :  —  *  Gaudent  mime- 
ribus,  sed  nee  data  imputant,  nee  acceptis 
obligantur.'  Such  gifts  are  of  little  con- 
sequence, except  when  employed  as  the 
seal  of  a  bargam  or  a  treaty." 

Respecting  the  Morlacchi  (Illyrian 
Sclavonians)  the  Abb^  Fortis  says 
(Travels  in  Dalmatia,  p.  55-58):— 

"  The  hospitality  of  the  Morlachs  is 
equally  conspicuous  among  the  poor  as 
among  the  opulent.    The  rich  prepares 


a  roasted  lamb  or  sheep,  and  the  poor, 
with  equal  cordiality,  gives  his  turkey, 
milk,  honey — whatever  he  has.  Nor  is 
their  generosity  confined  to  strangers^ 
but  generally  extends  to  all  who  are  in 
want  .  •  .  Friendship  is  lasting  among 
the  Morlacchi.  They  have  even  made 
it  a  kind  of  religious  point,  and  tie  the 
sacred  bond  at  the  loot  of  the  altar. 
The  Sdavonian  ritual  contains  a  parti- 
ticular  benediction,  for  the  solemn  union 
of  two  male  or  two  female  friends,  in 
presence  of  the  whole  congr^atioo. 
The  male  friends  thus  united  are  called 
Pobratimi,  and  the  females  Posestreme, 
which  means  half-brothers  and  half- 
sisters.  The  duties  of  the  Pobratimi 
are,  to  assist  each  other  in  every  case  of 
need  and  danger,  to  revenge  mutual 
wrongs,  &c:  their  enthusiasm  is  often 
carri^  so  fu*  as  to  risk,  and  even  lose 
their  life.  .  •  •  But  as  the  friendships 
of  the  Morlacchi  are  strong  and  sacred, 
so  their  quarrels  are  commonly  unextin- 
guishable.  They  pass  from  frither  to 
son,  and  the  mothers  friil  not  to  put 
their  children  in  mind  of  their  duty  to 
revenge  their  father  if  he  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  killed,  and  to  show 
them  often  the  bloody  shirt  of  the  de- 
ceased. ...  A  Morlach  is  implacable 
if  injured  or  insulted.  With  nim  re- 
venge and  justice  have  exactly  the  same 
meaning,  and  truly  it  is  the  primitive 
idea,  and  I  have  been  told  that  in 
Albania  the  effects  of  revenge  are  still 
more  atrocious  and  more  lasting.  There, 
a  man  of  the  mildest  character  is 
catAble  of  the  most  barbarous  revenge, 
believing  it  to  be  his  positive  duty. .  .  . 
A  Morlach  who  has  killed  another  of  a 
powerful  family  is  commonly  obliged  to 
save  himself  by  flight,  and  keep  out 
of  the  way  for  several  years.  If  during 
that  time  he  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  the  search  of  his  pursuers, 
and  has  got  a  small  sum  of  money,  he 
endeavours  to  obtain  pardon  and  peace. 
...  It  is  the  custom  in  some  places 
for  the  offended  party  to  threaten  the 
criminal,  holding  all  sorts  of  arms  to  his 
throat,  and  at  last  to  consent  to  accept 
his  ransom." 

Concerning  the  influence  of  these  two 
distinct  tendencies — devoted  personal 
friendship  and  implacable  animosities — 
among  tne  lUyrico-Sdavonian  popula- 
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a  greater  tutelary  force  than  really  belongs  to  them— bene- 
ficent, indeed,  in  a  high  degree,  with  reference  to  their  own 
appropriate  period,  but  serving  as  a  very  imperfect  compen- 
sation for  the  impotence  of  the  magistrate,  and  for  the 
absence  of  any  all-pervading  sympathy  or  sense  of  obligation 
between  man  and  man.  We  best  appreciate  their  importance 
when  we  compare  the  Homeric  society  with  that  of  barbarians 
like  the  Thracians,  who  tattooed  their  bodies,  as  the  mark  of  a 
generous  lineage — sold  their  children  for  export  as  slaves — 
considered  robbery,  not  merely  as  one  admissible  occupation 
among  others,  but  as  the  only  honourable  mode  of  life  ;  agri- 
culture being  held  contemptible — ^and  above  all,  delighted  in 
the  shedding  of  blood  as  a  luxury.  Such  were  the  Thracians 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydid£s :  and  the  Homeric 
society  fonns  a  mean  term  between  that  which  these  two 
historians  yet  saw  in  Thrace,  and  that  which  they  witnessed 
among  their  own  ci^ised  countrymen.* 

When  however  among  the  Homeric  men  we  pass  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  private  ties  above  enumerated,  we  find 


tkn,  see  Cyprien  Robert,  Les  Slaves  de 
It  Tnnraie,  ch.  vii  p.  42-46,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Miiller,  Albanien,  Rumelien  nnd 
<lie  Oesterreichisch  -  Monten^^rinische 
Granze,  Frag,  1814,  p.  24,  25. 

"It  is  for  the  virtue  of  hospitality 
(observes  Gof^et,  Origin  of  Lavts,  &c., 
^  I  book  VL  ch.  iv.)  that  the  primitive 
times  are  chiefly  faiaed.  Bat,  in  my 
opimon,  hospitality  was  then  exerdsed 
aot  so  much  from  generosity  and  great- 
ness of  soul,  as  from  necessity.  Common 
interest  probably  gave  rise  to  that  cus- 
tom. In  remote  antiquity,  there  were 
£ew  or  no  jpubUc  inns :  they  entertained 
strangers,  m  order  that  they  might  ren- 
der them  the  same  service,  if  they  hap- 
pened to  travel  into  their  country.  Hos- 
pitality was  reciprocal.  When  they 
received  strangers  into  their  houses, 
tbey  acquired  a  right  of  being  received 
into  theirs  again.  This  right  was  re- 
pvded  by  the  andents  as  sacred  and 
uni(^ble,  and  extended  not  only  to 
those  who  had  acquired  it,  but  to  their 
children  and  posterity.  Besides,  hos- 
pitalitv  in  these  times  could  not  be 
attended  with  much  expense  :  men  tra- 
▼eHed  but  little.  In  a  word,  the  modem 
Arabians  prove   that   hospitality  may 


consist  with  the  greatest  vices,  and  that 
this  species  of  generositv  is  no  decisive 
evidence  of  goodness  ot  heart  or  recti- 
tude of  manners.'' 

The  book  of  Genesis,  amidst  many 
other  features  of  resemblance  to  the 
Homeric  manners,  presents  that  of 
ready  and  exuberant  hospitality  to  the 
stranger. 

'  Respecting  the  Thradans,  compare 
Herodot  v.  ii;  Thucydid.  vii.  29,  30. 
The  expression  of  the  latter  historian 
is  remancable, — rh  9h  y4yos  rmv  Bp^KW* 
Sfioia  rots  /uUitfTa  rw  fiapfiapucov,  4r  f 

Compare  Herodot  viii.  116;  the 
cruelty  of  the  Thradan  king  of  the  Bi» 
saltse  towards  his  own  sons. 

The  story  of  Odjrsseus  to  Eumaeus  in 
the  Odyssey  (xiv.  210-226)  furnishes  a 
valuable  comparison  for  this  predatory 
disposition  among  Uie  Thracians.  Odys- 
seus there  treats  the  love  of  living  by 
war  and  plimder  as  his  own  peculiar 
taste  :  he  did  not  happen  to  like  regular 
labour,  but  the  latter  is  not  treated 
as  in  any  way  mean  or  unbecoming  a 
freeman: — 

OMT  ouM^if,  4  r<  rp#ci  ^yJUA  r«ei«.  &e. 
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scarcely  any  other  moralising  forces  in  operation  The  acts 
and  adventures  commemorated  imply  a  community  wherein 
neither  the  protection  nor  the  restraints  of  law  are  practically 
felt,  and  wherein  ferocity,  rapine,  and  the  aggressive  propen- 
sities generally,  seem  restrained  by  no  internal  counter- 
balancing scruples.  Homicide,  especially,  is  of  frequent 
Ferodous  occurrcncc,  sometimes  by  open  violence,  sometimes 
shre^^Sltoos  by  fraud:  expatriation  for  homicide  is  among  the 
^ILtd,  most  constantly  recurring  acts  of  the  Homeric  poems : 
and  savage  brutalities  are  often  ascribed,  even  to  admired 
heroes,  with  apparent  indifference.  Achilles  sacrifices  twelve 
Trojan  prisoners  on  the  tomb  of  Patroklus,  while  his  son  Neo- 
ptolemus  not  only  slaughters  the  aged  Priam,  but  also  seizes 
by  the  1^  the  child  Astyanax  (son  of  the  slain  Hector)  and 
hurls  him  from  one  of  Ae  lofty  towers  of  Troy.'  Moreover, 
the  celebrity  of  Autolykus,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Odys- 
seus, in  the  career  of  wholesale  robbery  and  perjury,  and  the 
wealth  which  it  enabled  him  to  acquire,  are  described  with 
the  same  unaffected  admiration  as  the  wisdom  of  Nest6r  or 
the  strength  of  Ajax.'  Achilles,  Menelaus,  Odysseus,  pillage 
in  person  whenever  they  can  find  an  opportunity,  employing 
both  force  and  stratagem  to  surmount  resistance.'  The  voca- 
tion of  a  pirate  is  recognised  as  honourable,  so  that  a  host, 
when  he  asks  his  guest  what  is  the  purpose  of  his  voyage, 
enumerates  enrichment  by  indiscriminate  maritime  plunder 
as  among  those  projects  which  may  naturally  enter  into  his 
contemplation.*     Abduction  of  cattle,  and  expeditions  for 


^  Ilias  Minor,  Fragm.  7,  p.  18,  ed. 
Diintzer;  Hiad,  xxiii.  1 7 J.  Odysseiis  is 
mentioned  once  as  obtaining  poison  for 
his  arrows  (Odyss.  L  160),  but  no  poi- 
soned arrows  are  ever  employed  in  either 
of  the  two  poems. 

The  anecdotes  recounted  by  the  Sgrth- 
ian  Toxarisun  Ludan's  work  so  entitled 
(voL  ii.  c.  36,  p.  544  stff,  ed.  Hemst) 
aflford  a  vivid  picture  of  this  combination 
of  intense  and  devoted  friendship  be- 
tween individuals,  with  the  most  revolt- 
ing cruelty  of  manners.  "You  Greeks 
Uve  in  peace  and  tranquillity,"  observes 
the  Scythian — itap*  iifwf  84  <rw6x«»*  ol 

(nroxmpovtkKW  4wi6trraSj  j>  ffvfimirSpTfs 
Mp  yo/i^f  fl  Kflas  iw,x'^iim9v  tvBa 
fidXiara  Set  ^l\mw  kyaOmy,  &c. 


*  Odyss.  xxi.  397;  Pherekyd6s,  Fragm. 
63,  ed.  Didot;  Autdykus,  wKMra 
KKhrrnv  iBriffaCpiCfP.  The  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Hermes  (the  great  patron-god 
of  Autolykus)  is  a  £utner  specimen  of 
the  admiration  which  might  be  made  to 
attach  to  clever  thieving. 

The  ^fAtp6Koiros  &H)f»,  likely  to  rob 
the  farm,  is  one  |;reat  enemy  against 
whom  Hesiod  advises  precaution  to  be 
takeUf—a  sharp-tooth^  dog  well-fed 
to  serve  as  guard  (0pp.  Di.  604). 

*  Iliad,  XL  624;  XX.  189.  Odyss.  iv. 
81-90;  ix.  40;  xiv.  230 :  and  the  indirect 
revelation  (Odyss.  xix.  284),  coupled 
with  a  compliment  to  the  dexterity  of 
Odysseus. 

*  Even  in  the  century  prior  to  Thu- 
cydides,  undistinguishing  plunder  at  sea. 
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unprovoked  ravage  as  well  as  for  retaliation,  between  nei|^* 
bouring  tribes,  appear  ordinary  phenomena:^  and  the  estab- 
lished inviolability  of  heralds  seems  the  only  evidence  of  any 
settled  feeling  of  obligation  between  one  community  and 
another.  While  the  house  and  property  of  Odysseus,  during 
his  long  absence,  enjoys  no  public  protection,'  those  unprin- 
cipled chiefs,  who  consume  his  substance,  find  sympathy  rather 
than  disapprobation  among  the  people  of  Ithaka.  As  a 
general  rule,  he  who  cannot  protect  himself  finds  no  protec- 
tion from  society:  his  own  kinsmen  and  immediate  com- 
punions  are  the  only  parties  to  whom  he  can  look  with  con- 
fidence for  support  And  in  this  respect,  .the  representation 
given  by  Hesiod  makes  the  picture  even  worse.  In  picture 
his  emphatic  denunciation  of  the  fifth  age,  that  ^S>d^tffl 
poet  deplores  not  only  the  absence  of  all  social  **•*"• 
justice  and  sense  of  obligation  among  his  contemporaries,  but 
also  the  relaxation  of  the  ties  of  family  and  hospitality.' 
There  are  marks  of  querulous  exaggeration  in  the  poem  of 
the  Works  and  Days ;  yet  the  author  professes  to  describe 
the  real  state  of  things  around  him,  and  the  features  of  his 
picture,  soften  them  as  we  may,  will  still  appear  dark  and 
calamitous-  It  is  however  to  be  remarked,  that  he  contem- 
plates a  state  of  peace — thus  forming  a  contrast  with  the 
Homeric  poems.  His  copious  catalc^ue  of  social  evils  scarcely 
mentions  liability  to  plunder  by  a  foreign  enemy,  nor  does  he 


committed  bj  Greek  ships  against  ships 
not  Gr^c,  seems  not  to  have  been  held 
<Iiscreditahle.  Tlie  Phokaan  Dionysius, 
after  the  iU-success  of  the  Ionic  revolt, 
|oes  with  his  three  ships  of  war  to 
Sicfly,  and  from  thence  plunders  T3rr- 
ihenians  and  Carthaginians  (Herod,  vu 
17).— XnZff-H^f  irarff(rH(ic«€,  'EXA^i'wr  fthf 

Compare  the  conduct  of  the  Phoksean 
settlers  at  Athalia  in  Corsica,  after  the 
conquest  of  Ionia  by  Harpagus  (Herodot. 
LI6(S). 

In  the  treaty  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians,  made  at  some  period 
subsequent  to  509  B.c^  it  is  stipulated — 
Tov  RaXoS  'Airpcrrqpfov,  MaoT^ar,  Top- 
•^taw,  ftii  krftC€<Hku  iw4K€twa  'Pm/udovt, 
1^  ^/nropc^<r0fiu,  iiritk  •k6\iw  KT((ftP 
(Polyb.  iii.  24,  4).  Plunder,  conmierce, 
^  colonisation  are  here  assumed  as 
the  three   objects  which  the    Roman 


ships  would  pursue,  unless  they  were 
imder  special  obligation  to  abstain,  in 
reference  to  foreigners.  This  morality 
approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  Ho- 
meric age  than  to  the  state  of  sentiment 
which  Thucydid^  indicates  as  current 
in  his  days  among  the  Greeks. 

'  See  the  interesting  boastfulness  of 
Nestdr,  Iliad,  xi.  670-700;  also  Odjrss. 
XXL  18;  Odjrss.  iil  71;  Thucyd.  L  $. 

•  Odyss.  IV.  165,  among  many  other 
passages.  Telemachus  laments  the  mis- 
fortune  of  his  race,  in  respect  that  him- 
self, Odjrsseus,  and  Laertes  were  all  only 
sons  of  theur  fathers:  there  were  no 
brothers  to  serve  as  mutual  auxiliaries 
(Odyss.  xvi.  118). 

•  Opp.  Di.  182-199. 

Ovii  moryvwroc  ^tXoc  iavrrau  «$  t6  vapor  v«p. 
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compute  the  chances  of  predatory  a^^ession  as  a  source  of 
profit 

There  are  two  special  veins  of  estimable  sentiment,  on 
Contrast  which  it  may  be  interesting  to  contrast  heroic  and 
heroic  and  histoHcal  Greecc,  and  which  exhibit  the  latter  as  an 
Greece.  improvement  on  the  former  not  less  in  the  affections 
than  in  the  intellect 

The  law  of  Athens  was  peculiarly  watchful  and  provident 
Orphan*,  with  respect  both  to  the  persons  and  the  property  of 
dead  bodies.  Orphan  miuors  ;  but  the  description  given  in  the  Iliad 
of  the  utter  and  hopeless  destitution  of  the  orphan  boy, 
despoiled  of  his  paternal  inheritance  and  abandoned  by  all 
the  friends  of  his  father,  whom  he  urgently  supplicates,  and 
who  all  harshly  cast  him  off,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
morsels  in  the  whole  poenL*  In  reference  again  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  dead  body  of  an  enemy,  we  find  all  the  Greek 
chiefs  who  come  near  (not  to  mention  the  conduct  of  Achilles 
himself)  piercing  with  their  spears  the  corpse  of  the  slain 
Hectdr,  while  some  of  them  even  pass  disgusting  taunts  upon 
it  We  may  add,  from  the  lost  epics,  the  mutilation  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  Paris  and  Deiphobus  by  the  hand  of  Menelaus.* 
But  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  it  was  regarded  as 
unworthy  of  a  right-minded  Greek  to  maltreat  in  any  way  the 
dead  body  of  an  enemy,  even  where  such  a  deed  might  seem 
to  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  retaliation.  After  the  battle  of 
Platsea,  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  Spartan  king  Pausanias 
to  retaliate  upon  the  dead  body  of  Mardonius  the  insults 
which  Xerxfis  had  heaped  upon  that  of  Leonidas  at  Thermo- 
pylae. He  indignantly  spurned  the  suggestion,  not  without  a 
severe  rebuke,  or  rather  a  half-suppressed  menace,  towards 
the  proposer:  and  the  feeling  of  Herodotus  himself  goes 
heartily  along  with  him.* 


'  Hiad,  xxii.  487-500.  Hesiod  dwells 
upon  injury  to  orphan  children,  how- 
ever, as  a  heinous  oflfence  (0pp.  Di. 
330). 

*  niad,  xxii.  371.  ofHT  ftpA  oX  rts 
iufo^Triri  yt  wap4<mi.  Argument  of  Iliad 
Minor,  ap.  Diintzer,  Epp.  Fragm.  p.  17; 
Virgil,  iEneid,  vi.  520. 

Both  Agamemndn  and  the  Oiliad 
Ajax  cut  oft  the  heads  of  slain  warriors 
and  send  them  rolling  like  a  ball  or  like 


a  mortar  among  the  crowd  of  warriors 
(Iliad,  xi.  147;  xiii.  102). 

The  ethical  maxim  preached  by  Odys- 
seus in  the  Odyssey,  not  to  utter  boastful 
shouts  over  a  slain  enemy  (OIk  Salri^ 
KTOfidi^oiatif  iit*  iofZpdffUf  ffuxcT^Uc<rOa«,xxii. 
412),  is  abundantly  violated  in  the  Iliad. 

*  Herodot.  ix.  78,  79.  Contrast  this 
strong  expression  from  Pausanias  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  towards 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after 
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The  different  manner  of  dealing  with  homicide  presents 
a  third  test,  perhaps  more  striking  yet,  of  the  change 
in  Grecian  feelings  and  manners  during  the  three  dealing  with 
centuries  preceding  the  Persian  invasion.  That 
which  the  murderer  in  the  Homeric  times  had  to  dread,  was, 
not  public  prosecution  and  punishment,  but  the  personal 
vengeance  of  the  kinsmen  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  who 
were  stimulated  by  the  keenest  impulses  of  honour  and 
obligation  to  avenge  the  deed,  and  were  considered  by  the 
public  as  specially  privileged  to  do  so.^  To  escape  from  this 
danger,  he  is  obliged  to  flee  the  country,  unless  he  can  prevail 
upon  the  incensed  kinsmen  to  accept  of  a  valuable  payment 
(we  must  not  speak  of  coined  money  in  the  days  of  Homer) 
as  satisfaction  for  their  slain  comrade.  They  may,  if  they 
please,  decline  the  offer,  and  persist  in  their  right  of  revenge ; 
but  if  they  accept,  they  are  bound  to  leave  the  offender 
unmolested,  and  he  accordingly  remains  at  home  without 
further  consequences.  The  chiefs  in  agora  do  not  seem  to 
interfere,  except  to  ensure  payment  of  the  stipulated  sum. 

Here  we  recognise  once  more  the  characteristic  attribute  of 
the  Grecian  heroic  age — the  omnipotence  of  private  force 
tempered  and  guided  by  family  sympathies,  and  the  practical 
nullity  of  that  collective  sovereign  afterwards  called  The  City 
—who  in  historical  Greece  becomes  the  central  and  para- 
mount source  of  obligation,  but  who  appears  yet  only  in  the 
background,  as  a  germ  of  promise  for  the  future.  And 
the  manner  in  which,  in  the  case  of  homicide,  that  germ  was 
developed  into  a  powerful  reality,  presents  an  interesting  field 
of  comparison  with  other  nations. 

For  the  practice,  here  designated,  of  leaving  the  party  guilty 
of  homicide  to  compromise  by  valuable  payment  with  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  also  of  allowing  to  the  latter  a 
free  choice  whether  they  would  accept  sudi  compromise  or 


thdr  capture  of  Selinus  in  Sicily,  where, 
after  having  put  to  death  16,000  persons, 
thejr  mndlated  the  dead  bodies— xar^ 
Ti  virpMy  UQt  (Diod6r.  xiii.  57-86). 

*  TIm  Mosaic  law  recognises  this 
habit  and  duty  on  the  part  of  the  rela- 
tnres  of  the  murdered  man,  and  pro- 
^'Kies  dties  of  refuge  for  the  purpose  of 
sheltering  the  dfender  in  certain  cases 

VOU  II.  D 


(Deuteron.  xxxv.  13,  14 ;  Bauer,  Hand* 
buch  der  Hebraischen  Alterthiimer,  sect. 

51.  52). 

The  relative  who  inherited  the  pro- 
perty of  a  murdered  man  was  specially 
obliged  to  avenge  his  death  (H.  Leo, 
Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Geschichte  des 
Jiidischen  Staats. — VorL  iii.  p.  35). 
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enforce  their  right  of  personal  reveftge — hsLS  been  remarked  in 
many  rude  comtmunities,  and  is  particularly  memorable  among 
the  early  German  tribes.^  Among  the  many  separate  Teutonic 
establishments  which  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Western 
empire  of  Rome,  the  right  as  well  as  duty  of  private  revenge, 
for  personal  injury  or  insult  offered  to  any  member  of  a 
family — and  the  endeavour  to  avert  its  effects  by  means  of 
a  pecuniary  composition  levied  upon  the  offender,  chiefly  as 
satisfaction  to  the  party  injured,  but  partly  also  as  perquisite  to 
the  king — ^was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  legislation.  This 
fundamental  idea  was  worked  out  in  elaborate  detail  as  to  the 
valuation  of  the  injury  inflicted,  wherein  one  main  circum- 
stance was  the  rank,  condition,  and  power  of  the  sufferer.  The 
object  of  the  legislator  was  to  preserve  the  society  from 
standing  feuds,  but  at  the  same  time  to  accord  such  full  satis- 
faction as  would  induce  the  injured  person  to  wave  his  acknow- 
ledged right  of  personal  revenge — ^the  full  luxury  of  which  as 
it  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  an  Homeric  Greek,  may  be 
read  in  more  than  one  passage  of  the  Iliad^    The  Grerman 


*  **  Suscipere  tarn  inimicitias,  seu  pa- 
tris,  seu  propinqui,  quam  amidtias,  ne- 
cesse  est.  Nee  implacabiles  durant: 
luitur  enim  etiam  homiddium  certo  pe- 
conim  armentorumque  numero,  recipit- 
que  satisfactionem  universa  domus." 
(Tadt.  German.  21.)  Niebuhr,  Beschrei- 
bung  von  Arabien,  p.  32. 

"  An  Indian  feast  (says  Loskiel,  Mis- 
sion of  the  United  Brethren  in  North 
America)  is  seldom  conduded  without 
bloodshed.  For  the  murder  of  a  man 
100  yards  of  wampum,  and  for  that  of  a 
woman  200  yards,  must  be  paid  by  the 
murderer.  If  he  is  too  poor,  whidi 
is  commonly  the  case,  and  his  friends 
cannot  or  will  not  assist  him,  he  must 
fly  from  the  resentment  of  the  relations." 

Rogge  (Gerichtswesen  der  Germanen, 
capp.  I,  2,  3),  Grimm  (Deutsche  Rechts- 
alterthiimer,  book  v.  cap.  I,  2),  and 
Eichhom  (Deutsches  Privat-Recht,  sect. 
48)  have  expounded  this  idea  and  the 
consequences  deduced  from  it  among 
the  andent  Germans.  The  practice  of 
blood-feud,  here  alluded  to,  is  still  pre- 
valent in  British  India ;  not  only  among 
the  ruder  Western  tribes,  cooUes,  and 
others,  but  also  among  the  more  dvilised 
and  polished  Rajpoots. 


Aristotle  alludes,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  extreme  silliness  of  andent  Greek 
practices  {tH$ti  ir^irai^),  to  a  custom 
which  he  states  to  have  still  continued 
at  the  iEolic  Kym^,  in  cases  of  murder. 
If  the  accuser  produced  in  support  of  his 
charge  a  certain  niunber  of  witnesses 
from  his  own  kindred,  the  person  was 
held  peremptorily  guilty — olow  4y  K^/qr 
vcpl  rii  ^opiKh  piuot  fariPf  &y  wXijBos  ri 
TOfMUrx^^  M^fi^vpctp  6  9mKVP  rhp  ^wow 
T&p  ainov  ffvyytpAp,  tvoxw  ^trat  r^  ^ry 
rbp  4>9vyovra  (Polit.  ii.  5,  12).  This 
presents  a  curious  paralldf  with  the  old 
German  institution  of  the  Eideshdfer  or 
conjurators,  who,  though  most  fre- 
quently required  and  pr(^uced  in  sup- 
port of  the  party  accused,  were  yet  also 
Drought  by  the  party  accusing.  See 
Rogge,  sect  36,  p.  186;  Grimm,  p.  862. 

•The  wotd  Toipii  indicates  this 
satisfaction  by  valuabU  payment  for 
wrong  done,  espedally  forhomidde:  that 
the  Latin  word  pctna  originally  meant 
the  same  thin^  may  be  inferred  from  the 
old  phrases  dare  potnas^  pendere  fatnas. 
The  most  illustrative  passage  m  the 
Iliad  is  that  in  which  Ajax,  m  the  em- 
bassy undertaken  to  conciliate  Achilles, 
censures  by  comparison  the  inexorable 
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codes  b^fin  hy  trying  to  bring  about  the  acceptance  of  a  fixed 
pecuniary  composition  as  a  constant  voluntary  custom,  and 
proceed  ultimately  to  enforce  it  as  a  peremptory  necessity : 
the  idea  of  society  is  at  first  altogether  subordinate,  and  its 
influence  passes  only  by  slow  degrecB  from  amicable  arbitra- 
tion into  imperative  control 

The  Homeric  society,  in  regard  to  this  capital  point  in 
human  progression,  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  German 
tribes  as  described  by  Tacitus.    But  the  subsequent  course 
of  Grecian  I^^lation  takes  a  direction  completely  different 
fiiom  that  of  the  German  codes.    The  primitive  and  Apptoedby 
acknowledged  right  of  private  revenge  (unless  where  S^jSU. 
bought  off  by  pecuniary  payment),  instead  of  being  £*uiSki^ 
developed  into  practical  working,  is  superseded  by  SSitoS* 
more  comprehensive  views  of  a  public  wrong  re-  "^ 
quiring  public  intervention,  or  by  religious  fears  respecting 
the  posthumous  wrath  of  the  murdered  person.     In  historical 
Athens,  the  right  of  private  revenge  was  discountenanced  and 
put  out  of  sight,  even  so  early  as  the  Drakonian  legislation, 
and  at  last  restricted  to  a  few  extreme  and  special  cases ;  ^ 


obstmacy  of  the  latter  in  setting  at 
nanght  the  profTered  preients  of  Aga- 
menm6n  (XL  iz.  627): — 

IVf^r  ul  «Ur  t€s  tc  «amymfroco  6Aim 
lUiShmkw  hf  &|#tv  f&^  WTOV,  ««AX*  kwvrirm* 

The  woofii  is  in  its  primitive  sense  a 
Seonine  payment  in  valnable  oommo- 
oities  serving  as  compensation  (Iliad,  iii. 
290;  y.  266;  zii.659);  but  it  comes  hv 
a  oataral  metaphor  to  signify  the  death 
of  one  or  more  Trojans,  asa  sati^action 
for  that  of  a  Greek  warrior  who  had 
JMt  fidWn  (or  tfice  versd^  Iliad,  xiv.  483 ; 
xvi  398);  sometimes  even  the  notion  of 
compensation  generally  (xviL  207).  In 
the  representation  on  fiie  shield  of 
Achilles,  the  genuine  proceeding  about 
*wH^  dearly  appears:  tne  question  there 
tried  is,  whether  the  payment  stipnlated 
as  satis&ction  for  a  person  slam,  has 
wally  been  made  or  not — 8^  V  Mp^s 
^rclKior  fftrcKa  iroii^f  'AySp^f  iaro^t- 
M«rw,  &C.  (xviii  49S). 

The  danger  of  an  act  of  homicide  is 
proportion^  to  the  number  and  power 
of  the  surviving  relatives  of  the  slain ; 


but  even  a  small  number  is  sufficient  to 
necessitate  fliefat  (Odyss.  xxiii.  120):  on 
die  oliier  hand,  a  large  body  of  relatives 
was  the  grand  source  of  encouragement 
to  an  insolent  criminal  (Odyss.  xviiL 
141). 

An  old  law  of  Tralles  in  Lydia, 
enjoining  a  nominal  tou^  of  a  medim- 
nus  of  beans  to  the  relative  of  a  mur- 
dered person  bel<mging  to  a  contemptible 
class  of  citizens,  is  noticed  by  Plutarch, 
Qusest  Grsec  c  46,  p.  303.  Even  in 
the  century  preceding  Herodotus,  too, 
the  Delphians  ^ve  a  toii^  as  satis- 
faction for  the  murder  of  the  fabulist 
JEsopi  which  vou^  was  claimed  and 
received  by  the  grandson  of  iEsop's 
master  (Herodot.  ii.  134;  Plutarch,  Ser. 
Num.  Vind.  p.  556). 

>  See  Lysias,  De  Csede  Eratosthen. 
Orat  L  p.  94;  Plutardi,  Solon,  c  23; 
Demosthen.   cont   Aristocrat  p.  632- 


% 


lato  (De  Legg.  ix.  p.  871-874),  in 
his  copious  penal  suggestions  to  deed  with 
homicide, both  intentional  and  accidental, 
concurs  in  general  with  the  old  Attic  law 
(see  Matthiae,  Miscellanea  Philologica, 
vol.  i.  p.  171):  and  as  he  states  with 
D  2 
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while  the  murderer  came  to  be  considered,  first  as  having 
sinned  against  the  gods,  next  as  having  deeply  injured  the 
society,  and  thus  at  once  as  requiring  absolution  and  deserving 
punishment  On  the  first  of  these  two  grounds,  he  is  inter- 
dicted from  the  agora  and  from  all  holy  places,  as  well  as 
from  public  functions,  even  while  yet  untried  and  simply  a 
suspected  person ;  for  if  this  were  not  done,  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  would  manifest  itself  in  bad  crops  and  other  national 
calamities.  On  the  second  ground,  he  is  tried  before  the 
Punished  in  council  of  Arciopagus,  and  if  found  guilty,  is  con- 
Gr^SSi  demned  to  death,  or  perhaps  to  disfranchisement  and 
J^St  banishment^  The  idea  of  a  propitiatory  payment 
•**^*y-  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  has  ceased  altogether 
to  be  admitted :  it  is  the  protection  of  society  whidi  dictates^ 
and  the  force  of  society  which  inflicts,  a  measure  of  punish- 
ment calculated  to  deter  for  the  future. 

3.  The  society  of  l^endary  Greece  includes,  besides  the 
Condition,  chiefs,  the  general  mass  of  freemen  (XaoO,  among 
^J^fcjf*  whom  stand  out  by  special  names  certain  professional 
H^^""  inen,  such  as  the  carpenter,  the  smith,  the  leather- 
^^'*^*  dresser,  the  leech,  the  prophet,  the  bard,  and  the 
fisherman.'    We  have  no  means  of  appreciating  their  condition. 


sufHcieiit  distinctness  the  grounds  of 
his  propositions,  we  see  how  completely 
the  idea  of  a  right  to  private  or  family 
revenge  is  absent  from  his  mind.  In 
one  particular  case,  he  confers  upon 
kinsmen  the  privilege  of  avenging  their 
murdered  relative  (p.  871) ;  but  gene* 
rally,  he  rather  seelcs  to  enforce  upon 
them  strictly  the  duty  of  bringing  the 
suspected  murderer  to  trial  before  the 
court.  By  the  Attic  law,  it  was  only 
the  kinsmen  of  the  deceased  who  had 
the  right  of  prosecuting  for  murder — 
or  the  master,  if  the  deceased  was  an 
oMnis  (Demosthen.  cont  Euerg.  et 
Mnesibul.  c  18);  they  mifht  bv  forgive- 
ness shorten  the  term  of  banisnment  for 
the  unintentional  murderer  (Demosth. 
cont.  Macart  p.  1069).  They  seem  to 
have  been  regarded,  generally  speaking, 
as  religiously  obliged,  but  not  legally 
compeUable,  to  undertake  this  duty; 
compare  Plato,  Euthyphro,  cap.  4  and  5. 
*  Lvsias,  cont.  Agorat  Or.  xiii.p.  ijy. 
Antiphon.  Tetralog.  i.  I,  p.  629.    ^AtrOfi" 


yrow  Sm,  fts  rh  r9fi4Kii  r&v  Otmw  €la-i6trra 
fuoi¥9i¥  r^y  hyvtlaif  airr&p,  M  9k  rkf 
abritt  rpmri^as  Uma  ffvyKwnatiitntXApm. 
rohs  hratrlovr  4k  yhp  roirwv  of  t« 
h^o^ui  yiyotnaif  dv<rrvx<<^  ^  ct^  irp^cis* 
KaBlffrcunat. 

The  three  Tetralogies  of  Antipho  are 
all  very  instructive  respecting  the  legal 
procedure  in  cases  of  allayed  homicide : 
as  also  the  Oration  De  Csede  Herodis 
(see  capp.  i  and  2) — rov  p6/mv  icci/Wrov, 
rhw  iLToterfiyama  hfrcatoBavtiy,  8cc 

The  case  of  the  Spartan  Drakontius 
(one  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  who 
served  with  Cyrus  the  younger,  and 
permanently  exiled  from  his  country  in 
consequence  of  an  involuntary  murder 
committed  during  his  boyhood)  presents 
apretty  exact  parallel  to  the  fatal  quarrel 
of  Patroklus  at  dice,  when  a  boy,  with 
the  son  of  Amphidamas,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter 
imder  the  roof  of  P^leus  (compare  Iliad, 
xxiii.  85,  with  Xenoph.  Anabas.  iv.  8, 

25). 
*  Odyss.  xvil  384;  xix.  135.    Hiad, 
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Though  lots  of  arable  land  were  assigned  in  special  property 
to  individuals,  with  boundaries  both  carefully  marked  and 
jealously  watched,^  yet  the  larger  proportion  of  surface  was 
devoted  to  pasture.  Cattle  formed  both  the  chief  item  in 
the  substance  of  a  wealthy  man,  the  chief  means  of  making 
payments,  and  the  common  ground  of  quarrels — ^bread  and 
meat,  in  large  quantities,  being  the  constant  food  of  every 
The  estates  of  the  owners  were  tilled,  and  their  cattle 


one. 


tended,  mostly  by  bought  slaves,  but  to  a  certain  degree  also 
by  poor  freemen  called  Th6tes,  working  for  hire  and  for  stated 
periods.  The  principal  slaves,  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  lai^e  herds  of  oxen,  swine,  or  goats,  were  of  necessity 
men  worthy  of  confidence,  their  duties  placing  them  away 
from  their  master's  immediate  eye.*  They  had  other  slaves 
subordinate  to  them,  and  appear  to  have  been  well  treated : 
the  deep  and  unshaken  attachment  of  Eumsus  the  swineherd 
and  Philoetius  the  neatherd,  to  the  family  and  affairs  of  the  ab- 
sent Odysseus,  is  among  the  most  interesting  points 
in  the  ancient  epic.  Slavery  was  a  calamity  which 
in  that  period  of  insecurity  might  befal  any  one.  The  chief  who 
conducted  a  freebooting  expedition,  if  he  succeeded,  brought 
back  with  him  a  numerous  troop  of  slaves,  as  many  as  he 
could  seize* — if  he  failed,  became  very  likely  a  slave  himself: 


SlaTot. 


iT.  187;  Tii.  221.  I  know  nothing  which 
better  illustrates  the  idea  of  the  Homeric 
hifuo€pyoi — the  hendd,  the  prophet,  the 
carpenter,  the  leech,  the  oard,  &c. — 
than  the  following  description  of  the 
stmctore  of  an  East  Indian  viUaee 
(Mill's  History  of  British  India,  b.  u, 
c  5,  p.  266):  '*  A  village  poUtically  con- 
sidered resembles  a  corpooution  or  town- 
ship. Its  proper  establishment  of  officers 
and  servants  consists  of  the  following 
descriptions: — The  potail,  or  head  inha- 
bitant, who  settles  disputes  and  collects 
the  revenue,  &c. ;  the  cumum,  who 
keeps  the  accounts  of  cultivation,  &c.; 
the  tallier,  the  boundary-man;  the  super- 
mtendent  of  tanks  and  water-courses; 
the  Brahman,  who  performs  the  village 
worship;  the  schoolmaster;  the  calencUir 
Brahman,  or  astrologer,  who  proclaims 
the  lucky  or  unpropitious  periods  for 
sowing  or  thrashing;  the  smith  and  car- 
penter; the  potter;  the  washerman;  the 
barber;  the  cowkeeper;  the  doctor;  the 


dancing-girl,  who  attends  at  rejoicings; 
the  musician  and  the  poet" 

Each  of  these  officers  and  servants 
(8iy/uocp7oO  is  remunerated  by  a  definite 
perquisite — so  much  landed  produce — 
out  of  the  general  crop  of  tne  village 
(p.  264). 

^  Uiad,  xii.  421;  zxi.  405. 

'  Iliad,  I  155;  ix.  154;  xiv.  122. 

'  Odysseus  and  other  chiefs  of  Ithaka 
had  oxen,  sheep,  mules,  &c,  on  the 
continent  and  in  Peloponnesus,  under 
the  care  of  herdsmen  (Odyss.  iv.  636; 
xiv.  100). 

Leukanor,  king  of  Bosporus,  asks 
the  Scythian  Arsiomas— n<J<ra  l\  fiwT' 
idifuna,  II  x6cas  kfxd^as  lx«**>  'ravra  y^ 
i/u€?f  yXovTcirc;  (Lucian,  Toxaris,  c  45). 
The  enumeration  of  the  property  of 
Odysseus  would  have  placed  the  fioath- 
fun-a  in  the  front  line. 

*  A/uc#al  8*  hs  'AxiAf^J  \iiiaffaro 
(Iliad,  xviii.  28:  compare  also  Odyss. 
i.  397;  xxiii.  357;  particularly  xvii.  441.) 
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so  that  the  slave  was  ofken  by  birth  of  equal  dignity  wiA  his 
master — Eumaeus  was  himself  the  son  of  a  chief,  conveyed 
away  when  a  child  by  his  nurse,  and  sold  by  Phoenician 
kidnappers  to  Laertfis.  A  slave  of  this  character,  if  he  con- 
ducted himself  well,  might  often  expect  to  be  enfranchised  by 
his  master,  and  placed  in  an  independent  holding.^ 

On  the  whole,  the  slavery  of  l^endary  Greece  does  not 
present  itself  as  existing  under  a  peculiarly  harsh  form,  espe- 
cially if  we  consider  that  all  the  classes  of  society  were  then 
very  much  upon  a  level  in  point  of  taste,  sentiment,  and  in- 
struction.* In  the  absence  of  legal  security  or  an  effective 
social  sanction,  it  is  probable  that  the  condition  of  a  slave 
under  an  average  master  may  have  been  as  good  as  that  of 
the  free  Thdte.  The  class  of  slaves  whose  lot  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  pitiable  were  the  females — more  numerous  than 
the  males,  and  performing  the  principal  work  in  the  interior  of 
the  house.  Not  only  do  they  seem  to  have  been  more  harshly 
treated  than  the  males,  but  ihey  were  charged  with  the  hardest 
and  most  exhausting  labour  which  the  establishment  of  a 
Greek  chief  required — ^they  brought  in  water  from  the  spring, 
and  turned  by  hand  the  house-mills,  which  ground  the  large 
quantity  of  flour  consumed  in  his  family.'  This  oppressive 
task  was  performed  generally  by  female  slaves,  in  historical 
as  well  as  in  l^endary  Greece.*    Spinning  and  weaving  was 


^  Odyss.  xiv.  64;  xv.  412 ;  see  also 
xix.  78:  Emykleia  was  also  of  dignified 
birth  (L  436).  The  questions  put  bv 
Odysseus  to  Eumseus,  to  which  the  speech 
above  referred  to  is  an  answer,  indicate 
the  proximate  causes  of  slavery:  '*  Was 
the  city  of  your  father  sacked  ?  or  were 
you  seized  by  pirates  when  alone  with 
your  sheep  and  oxen?"  (Odyss.  xv. 
385.) 

Bumeeus  hkd  purchased  a  slave  for 
himself  (Odyss.  xiv.  448). 

•  Tacitus,  Mor.  Germ.  21.  **  Domi- 
num  ac  servum  nullis  educationis  deli- 
ciis  dignoscas:  inter  eadem  pecora,  in 
eidem  hnmo,  degunt,"  &c  (Juvenal, 
Sat  xiv.  167). 

•  Odyss.  vii.  104;  xx.  1 16.  Iliad,  vi. 
457;  compare  the  Book  of  Genesis,  ch. 
xi.  5.  The  expression  of  Telemadius, 
when  he  is  proceeding  to  hang  up  the 
female  slaves  who  had  misbemived,  is 
bitterly  contemptuous: — 


UiiiUvSIl  K«e«p^  e«virv  hA  Bviihif  ikU- 
T6m¥,  &C.    (Odyss.  zxii.  464.) 

The  humble  establishment  of  Hesiod's 
farmer  does  not  possess  a  mill;  he  has 
nothing  better  than  a  wooden  pjestle 
and  mortar  for  grinding  or  bruising 
the  com ;  both  are  constructed,  and  the 
wood  cut  irom  the  trees  by  his  own 
hand  (0pp.  Di.  423),  though  it  seems 
that  a  professional  carpenter  ("  the 
servant  of  Ath6n6 ")  is  required  to  put 
together  the  plough  (v.  430).  The  Vir- 
giUan  poem  Morehtm  (v.  24)  assigns  a 
handmill  even  to  the  humblest  rural 
establishment  The  instructive  article 
"  Com  Mills  "  in  Beckmann's  Hist  of 
Inventions  (voL  L  p.  227,  Engl  transL) 
collects  all  the  information  available 
about  this  subject 

*  See  Lysias,  Or.  i,  p.  93  (De  Caede 
Eratosthenis).  Plutarch  (Non  posse 
suaviter  vivi  secundum  Epicurum,  c  21, 
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the  constant  occupation  of  women,  whether  free  or  slave,  of 
every  rank  and  station :  all  the  garments  worn  both  by  men 
and  women  were  fashioned  at  home,  and  Helen  as  well  as 
Penelopfi  is  expert  and  assiduous  at  the  occupation.^  The 
daughters  of  Keleos  at  Eleusis  go  to  the  well  with  their  basins 
for  water,  and  Nausikaa  daughter  of  Alkinous*  joins  her 
female  slaves  in  the  business  of  washing  her  garments  in  the 
river.  If  we  are  obliged  to  point  out  the  fierceness  and  inse- 
curity of  an  early  society,  we  may  at  the  same  time  note  with 
pleasure  its  characteristic  simplicity  of  manners:  Rebecca, 
Rachel,  and  the  daughters  of  Jethro  in  the  early  Mosaic  narra- 
tive, as  well  as  the  wife  of  the  native  Macedonian  chief  (with 
whom  the  Temenid  Perdiccas,  ancestor  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, first  took  service  on  retiring  from  Argos)  baking  her 
own  cakes  on  the  hearth,^  exhibit  a  parallel  in  this  respect  to 
the  Homeric  pictures. 

We  obtain  no  particulars  respecting  either  the  common 
freemen  generally,  or  the  particular  class  of  them 
called  Thfites,  These  latter,  engaged  for  special 
jobs,  or  at  the  harvest  and  other  busy  seasons  of  field  labour, 
seem  to  have  given  their  labour  in  exchange  for,  board  and 
clothing :  they  are  mentioned  in  the  same  line  with  the  slaves,* 
jand  were  (as  has  been  just  observed)  probably  on  the  whole 
little  better  off.  The  condition  of  a  poor  freeman  in  those 
days,  without  a  lot  of  land  of  his  own,  going  about  from  one 
temporary  job  to  another,  and  having  no  powerful  family  and 
no  social  authority  to  look  up  to  for  protection,  must  have 
been  sufficiently  miserable.  When  Eumaeus  indulged  his 
expectation  of  being  manumitted  by  his  masters,  he  thought 
at  the  same  time  that  they  would  give  him  a  wife,  a  house, 
and  a  lot  of  land,  near  to  themselves ;  *  without  which  collateral 
advantages,  simple  manumission  might  perhaps  have  been  no 
improvement  in  his  condition.    To  be  Thfite  in  the  service  of 


Thitet. 


p.  IIOl) — Tlaxva-KtKiis  it\rrp]s  vphs 
liuKnif  Kurovfidtrn  —  and  Kallimachus 
(Hymn,  ad  Delum,  242)  — /in^  W< 
ittkal  AwrroKd^s  fioydoxMriy  dXcrp^Scs — 
notice  the  overworked  condition  of  these 
women. 

The  "grinding  slaves"  (AXerp/dej) 
are  expressly  named  in  one  of  the  Laws 
of  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  and  consti- 


tute the  second  class  in  point  of  value 
among  the  female  slaves  (Law  xi. 
Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes 
of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  7). 

*  Odyss.  iv.  13 1;  xix.  235. 

*  Odyss.  vi.  96;  Hymn,  ad  Dem^tr. 
105.  •  Herodot.  viii.  137. 

*  Odyss.  iv.  643. 

*  Odyss.  xiv.  64. 
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a  very  poor  farmer  is  selected  by  Achilles  as  the  maximum 
of  human  hardship :  such  a  person  could  not  give  to  his  Th^te 
the  same  ample  food,  and  good  shoes  and  clothing,  as  the 
wealthy  chief  Eurymachus,  while  he  would  exact  more  severe 
labour.^  It  was  probably  among  such  smaller  occupants,  who 
could  not  advance  the  price  necessary  to  purchase  slaves,  and 
were  glad  to  save  the  cost  of  keep  when  they  did  not  need 
service,  that  the  Th^tes  found  employment :  though  we  may 
conclude  that  the  brave  and  strong  amongst  these  poor 
freemen  found  it  preferable  to  accompany  some  freebooting 
chief,  and  to  live  by  the  plunder  acquired'  The  exact  Hesiod 
advises  his  farmer,  whose  work  is  chiefly  performed  by  slaves, 
to  employ  and  maintain  the  Thfite  during  summer-time,  but 
to  dismiss  him  as  soon  as  the  harvest  is  completely  got  in, 
and  then  to  take  into  his  house  for  the  winter,  a  woman 
"  without  any  child  ; "  who  would  of  course  be  more  useful 
than  the  Th6te  for  the  indoor  occupations  of  that  season." 

In  a  state  of  society  such  as  that  which  we  have  been  de- 
Limited  scribing,  Grecian  commerce  was  necessarily  trifling 
Md^SSa-  ^^d  restricted.  The  Homeric  poems  mark  either 
Hom°<^c  *^*^1  ignorance  or  great  vagueness  of  apprehension 
^^^^^^  respecting  all  that  lies  beyond  the  coasts  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  between  or  adjoining  them. 


*  Compare  Odyss.  xi.  490,  with  xviiL 
3j8.  Klytsemn^stra,  in  the  Agamemndn 
of  iEschylus,  preaches  a  something 
similar  doctrine  to  Kassandra,— how 
much  kinder  the  Af>xai^«'^ovTo<  8«0*iroTcd 
were  towards  their  slaves,  than  masters 
who  had  risen  by  imexpected  prosperity 
(Agamemn.  1042). 

*  Thucyd.  i.  5.  irpdxotno  wphs  Kf* 
irrtuiy,  iiyov/i4ywy  iu^Zo&v  oh  rmv  aZvvor 
rttrdruPi  icipiovs  rov  <r^€T^pov  airr&p 
fi'ffica,  jcol  rois  ikffBwiffi  rpo^ijt, 

'  Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  459— -^^p/iiy^niwi, 
4/M»f  9fi&4s  Tc  luX  ulrhf — and  603: — 

•  •  <  ■  •  JLvrip  itniv  o^ 

O^rd  r  SoiMO¥  mUicBtu,  koX  artKiior  ipiBov 
AcC^a^ax  xd^Ofuu*  X''^'^  '*  vw6wofm%  iptBof. 

The  two  words  IkoiKov  «-oiffi<rdai  seem 
here  to  be  taken  together  in  the  sense  of 
•'dismiss  the  Th6te,"  or  "make  him 
houseless  ;*'  for  when  put  out  of  his 
employer's  house,  he  had  no  residence 
of  nis  own.    Gottling  {ad  lac,),  Nitzsch 


(ad  OdjTSS.  iv.  643),  and  Lehrs  (Qos^ 
Epic.  p.  205)  all  construe  ioueoy  with 
^a,  and  represent  Hesiod  as  advising 
that  the  houseless  Th^te  should  be  at 
that  moment  faJken  on,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  summer's  work  was  finished. 
L«hrs  (and  seemingly  Gottling  also), 
sensible  that  this  can  never  have  be^ 
the  real  meaning  of  the  poet,  would 
throw  out  the  two  lines  as  spurious.  I 
may  remark  further  that  the  translation 
of  9)it  given  bjr  Gottling — viUicus — \& 
inappropriate:  it  includes  the  idea  of 
superintendence  over  other  labourers, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Th^te  in  any  case. 

There  were  a  class  of  poor  free- women 
who  made  their  living  by  taking  in 
wool  to  spin  and  perhaps  to  weave :  the 
exactness  of  their  dealing  as  well  as 
the  poor  profit  which  they  made,  are 
attested  by  a  touching  Homeric  simile 
(Iliad,  xiii.  434).  See  Iliad,  vi.  289; 
xxiiL  742.    Odyss.  xv.  414. 
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Libya  and  Egypt  are  supposed  so  distant  as  to  be  known  only 
by  name  and  hearsay :  indeed  when  the  city  of  Kyrene  was 
founded,  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  first  Olympiad,  it  was 
difficult  to  find  anjnvhere  a  Greek  navigator  who  had  ever 
visited  the  coast  of  Libya,  or  was  fit  to  serve  as  guide  to  the 
colonists.*  The  mention  of  the  Sikels  in  the  Odyssey^  leads 
OS  to  conclude  that  Korkyra,  Italy,  and  Sicily  were  not  wholly 
unknown  to  the  poet  Among  seafaring  Greeks,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  latter  implied  the  knowledge  of  the  two  former — 
since  the  habitual  track,  even  of  a  well-equipped  Athenian 
trireme  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  from  Peloponnesus  to 
Sicily,  was  by  Korkyra  and  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  The 
Phokaeans,  long  afterwards,  were  the  first  Greeks  who  ex- 
plored either  the  Adriatic  or  Tyrrhenian  sea.'  Of  the  Euxine 
sea  no  knowledge  is  manifested  in  Homer,  who,  as  a  general 
rule^  presents  to  us  the  names  of  distant  regions  only  in  con- 
nexion with  romantic  or  monstrous  accompaniments.  The 
Kretans  and  still  more  the  Taphians  (who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  the  western  islands  off  Taphiani. 
the  coast  of  Akamania),  are  mentioned  as  skilful 
mariners,  and  the  Taphian  Mentis  professes  to  be  conveying 
iron  to  Temesa  to  be  there  exchanged  for  copper  ;*  but  both 
Taphians  and  Kretans  are  more  corsairs  than  traders.*  The 
strong  sense  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  expressed  by  the  poet 
Hesiod,  and  the  imperfect  structure  of  the  early  Grecian  ship, 
attested  by  Thucydidfis  (who  points  out  the  more  recent  date 
of  that  improved  shipbuilding  which  prevailed  in  his  time), 
concur  to  demonstrate  the  then  narrow  range  of  nautical 
enterprise.' 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Greeks  as  traders,  at  a  time  when 
Babylon  combined  a  crowded  and  industrious  population  with 
extensive  commerce,  and  when  the  Phoenician  merchant-ships 


*  Herodot  iv.  151.  Compare  Ukert, 
Gcographie  dcr  Griechen  and  Romer, 
part  I  p.  16-19. 

*  Odyss.  XX.  383-xxiv.  210.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  Homeric  Scheria  with  Kor- 
kyn,  and  that  of  the  Homeric  Thrinakia 
with  Sidly,  appear  to  me  not  at  all 
i&ade  out  Both  Welcker  and  Klausen 
tieat  the  Phseakians  as  purely  mythical 
posons  (see  W.  C.  Miiller,  De  Corey- 
nwwum  Republic^,  Gotting.  1835,  p.  9). 


*  Herodot  i.  163. 

*  Nitzsch,  ad  Odyss.  L  181 ;  Strabo, 
i.  p.  6.  The  situation  of  Temesa,  whether 
it  is  to  be  placed  in  Italy  or  in  Cyprus, 
has  been  a  disputed  point  among  critics 
both  ancient  and  modem. 

•  Odyss.  XV.  426.  Tc(^io(,  Ai^toropcf 
fti'Spcs;  and  xvi.  426.  Hymn  to  D8- 
m6t^r,  V.  123. 

•  Hesiod.  Opp.  Di.  615-684;  Thucyd. 
1.13. 
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visited  in  one  direction  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  perhaps 
even  the  island  of  Ceylon — ^in  another  direction,  the  British 
islands. 

The  Phcenidan,  the  kinsman  of  the  ancient  Jew,  exhibits 
the  type  of  character  belonging  to  the  latter — ^with  greater 
enterprise  and  ingenuity,  and  less  of  religious  exclusiveness, 
yet  still  different  from,  and  even  antipathetic  to,  the  character 
of  the  Greeka  In  the  Homeric  poems,  he  appears  somewhat 
like  the  Jew  of  the  middle  ages,  a  crafty  trader  turning  to 
profit  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  others — ^bringing  them 
ornaments,  decorations,  the  finest  and  brightest  products  of 
the  loom,  gold,  silver,  electrum,  ivory,  tin,  &C.,  in  exchange  for 
which  he  received  landed  produce,  skins,  wool,  and  slaves,  the 
only  commodities  which  even  a  wealthy  Greek  chief  of  those 
early  times  had' to  offer — ^prepared  at  the  same  time  for  dis- 
honest gain,  in  any  manner  which  chance  might  throw  in  bis 
way.^  He  is  however  really  a  trader,  not  undertaking  ex- 
peditions with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  surprise  and 

Nature  of        *^,         ,  ,  ,,  ,....,,.,. 

Pbaemcum  plunder,  and  standing  distmguished  m  this  respect 
indi^u^  from  the  Tyrrhenian,  Kretan,  or  Taphian  pirate, 
y  omcr.  ^.^^  ivory,  and  electrum,  all  of  which  are  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Homeric  poems,  were  the  fruit  of  Phoenician 
trade  with  the  West  as  well  as  with  the  EasL^ 


*  Odyss.  xiv.  290 :  xv.  416— 

4otirt^  ^\B€V  &inipj  AiranfXta  ^ISin, 

TptH^Tfit  ht  ill  iroAA«L  km  iufBpmtnunif  impytu 

The  interesting  narrative  given  by 
Eumaeus,  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
fell  into  slavery,  is  a  vivid  picture  of 
Phoenician  dealing.  (Compare  Herodot 
L  2-4.  Uiad,  vi.  290;  xxiii.  743.)  Paris 
is  reported  to  have  visited  Sidon,  and 
brought  from  thence  women  eminent  for 
skill  at  the  loom.  The  Cyprian  Verses 
(see  the  Argument  ap.  Diintzer,  p.  17) 
affirmed  that  Paris  had  landed  at  Sidon, 
and  attacked  and  captured  the  city. 
Taphian  corsairs  kidnapped  slaves  at 
Sidon  (Odyss.  xv.  424). 

The  ornaments  or  trinkets  (Mpfiara) 
which  the  Phoenician  merchant  carries 
with  him,  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the 
9aiBa\a  iroAA^t,  n6fnras  re  ypofurrhs 
^  %KiKWi^  &c.,  which  Hephaestus  was 
employed  in  fabricating  (Iliad,  xviii. 
400)  under  the  protection  of  Thetis. 


' '  Falladssimum  esse  genus  Phoenicium 
omnia  monumenta  vetustatis  atque  om- 
nes  historiae  nobis  prodiderunt"  (Cicero, 
Orat.  Trium.  partes  ineditae,  ed.  Mail, 
1815,  p.  13.) 

'  Ivory  is  frequently  mentioned  m 
Homer,  who  uses  the  word  ^A^^ 
exclusively  to  mean  that  substance,  not 
to  signify  the  animaL 

The  art  of  dyeing,  especially  with  the 
various  shades  of  purple,  was  in  after- 
ages  one  of  the  sf>ecial  excellencies  of 
the  Phoenicians :  yet  Homer,  where  he 
alludes  in  a  simile  to  dyeii^  or  staining, 
introduces  a  Maeonian  or  I&rian  woman 
as  the  performer  of  the  process,  not  a 
Phoenician  (Iliad,  iv.  141). 

What  the  electrum  named  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  really  is  cannot  be  posi- 
tively determined.  The  word  in  anti- 
quity meant  two  different  things :  i. 
amber  ;  2.  an  impure  gold,  containing 
as  much  as  one-fifth  or  more  of  silver 
(Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiii.  4).    The  passages 
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Tbtkydidfis  telb  us  that  the  Phoenicians  and  Karians,  in 
very  early  periods,  occupied  many  of  the  islands  of  the  iGgean, 
and  we  know,  from  the  striking  remnant  of  their  mining  works 
which  Herodotus  himself  saw  in  Thasus,  off  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  that  they  had  once  extracted  gold  from  the  mountains 
of  that  island — ^at  a  period  indeed  very  far  back,  since  their 
occupation  must  have  been  abandoned  prior  to  the  settlement 
of  the  poet  Archilochus.*  Yet  few  of  the  blands  in  the  JEgean 
were  rich  in  such  valuable  products,  nor  was  it  in  the  usual 
course  of  Phoenician  proceeding  to  occupy  islands,  except 
where  there  was  an  adjoining  mainland  with  which  trade 
could  be  carried  on.  The  traffic  of  these  active  mariners  re* 
quired  no  permanent  settlement  But  as  occasional  visitors 
they  were  convenient,  in  enabling  a  Greek  chief  to  turn  his 
captives  to  account — to  get  rid  of  slaves,  or  friendless  Th6tes 
who  were  troublesome — and  to  supply  himself  with  the  metals, 
precious  as  well  as  useful'  The  halls  of  Alkinous  and  Mene* 
laus  glitter  with  gold,  copper,  and  electrum.  Large  stocks  of 
yet  unemployed  metal — gold,  copper,  and  iron — are  stored  up 
in  the  treasure-chamber  of  Odysseus  and  other  chiefs.'  G>ined 
money  is  unknown  to  the  Homeric  age — ^the  trade  carried  on 


in  wloch  we  read  the  word  in  the  Odys- 
sey do  not  positiTely  exclude  either  of 
these  meanings;  but  they  present  to  as 
electmm  so  much  in  juxtaposition  with 
gold  and  silver  each  sefmrately,  that 
perhaps  the  second  meanin£  is  more 
im>baDle  than  the  first  Herodotus 
ondeistends  it  to  mean  amier  (iiL  115): 
Sophokl^  on  the  contrary,  employs  it 
to  designate  a  metal  akin  to  gold  (Anti- 
gone, 1033). 

Stt  the  dissertation  of  Buttmann, 
appended  to  his  collection  of  essays 
caUed  Myihologus^  vol.  ii.  p.  337;  also 
Beckmann,  History  of  Inventions,  vol. 
iv.  p.  12,  Engl.  transL  "The  ancients 
(observes  the  latter)  used  as  a  peculiar 
metal  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver, 
because  they  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  separating  them,  and  gave  it  the 
lasatdieUetrum,^^  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist 
of  Gfee»ce,  vol  L  p.  241)  thinks  that  the 
Homeric  electrum  is  amber ;  on  the  con- 
trary, Htillmann  thinks  that  it  was  a 
metallic  substance  (Handels-Geschichte 
dcr  Griechen,  p.  63-81). 

Bedunaim  doubts  whether  the  oldest 


Kturairtpos  of  the  Greeks  was  really  tin: 
he  rather  thinks  that  it  was  "  the  stoM' 
num  of  the  Ronums,  the  werk  of  our 
smdting-houses, — that  is,  a  mixture  of 
lead,  silver,  and  other  accidental  metals" 
{ibid,  p.  20).  The  Greeks  of  Massalia 
procured  tin  from  Britain,  through  Gaul, 
by  the  Seine,  the  Saone,  and  the  Rhone 
(Dioddr.  V.  22). 

'  Herodot  ii.  44 ;  vL  47.  Archiloch. 
FragixL  21,  22,  ed.  GaisH  CEnomaus,  ap. 
Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  vi.  7.    Thucyd.  i.  12, 

The  Greeks  connected  this  Phoenician 
settlement  in  Thasus  with  the  l^gp^  ^^ 
Kadmus  and  his  sister  Eurdpa:  Thasus, 
the  eponymus  of  the  island,  was  brother 
of  Kadmus.     (Herod,  ib,) 

'  The  angry  Laomeddn  threatens, 
when  Poseiddn  and  Apollo  ask  from  him 
(at  the  expiration  of  tneir  term  of  servi- 
tude) the  stipulated  wages  of  their 
labour,  to  cut  off  their  ears  and  send 
them  off  to  some  distant  Islands  (Uiad, 
xxi.  454).  Compare  xxiv.  752.  Odyss. 
xx<  383;  xviii.  83. 

»  Odyss.  iv.  73;  vii.  85;  xxi.  61.  Iliad, 
iL  226;  vi.  47. 
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being  One  of  barter.  In  reference  also  to  the  metals,  it  deserves 
to  be  remarked  that  the  Homeric  descriptions  universally 
suppose  copper,  and  not  iron,  to  be  employed  for  arms,  both 
offensive  and  defensive.  By  what  process  the  copper  was 
tempered  and  hardened,  so  as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
warrior,  we  do  not  know ;  ^  but  the  use  of  iron  for  these  objects 
belongs  to  a  later  age,  though  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod 
suppose  this  change  to  have  been  already  introduced.' 

The  mode  of  fighting  among  the  Homeric  heroes  is  not  less 
Weapons  different  from  the  historical  times,  than  the  material 
Sf  fi^?ig  of  which  their  arms  were  composed  In  historical 
Hom^c  Greece,  the  Hoplites,  or  heavy-armed  infantry,  main- 
^^'^**^  tained  a  close  order  and  well-dressed  line,  charging 
the  enemy  with  their  spears  protended  at  even  distance,  and 
coming  thus  to  close  conflict  without  breaking  their  rank : 
there  were  special  troops,  bowmen,  slingers,  &c.  armed  with 
missiles,  but  the  hoplite  had  no  weapon  to  employ  in  this 
manner.  The  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  on  the  con- 
trary, habitually  employ  the  spear  as  a  missile,  which  they 
launch  with  tremendous  force :  each  of  them  is  mounted  in  his 


'  See  Millin,  Min^ralogie  Hom^que, 
p.  74.  That  there  are,  however,  modes 
of  tempering  copper,  so  as  to  impart  to 
it  the  hardness  of  steel,  has  been  proved 
by  the  experiments  of  the  Comte  de 
Ca)1as. 

The  Massagetae  employed  only  copper 
— ^no  iron — for  their  weapons  (Herodot 

i.  315). 

*  Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  150-430.  The 
examination  of  the  various  matters  of 
antiquity  discoverable  throughout  the 
north  of  Europe,  as  published  by  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Copenhagen, 
recognises  a  distinction  of  three  succes- 
sive ages : — i.  Implements  and  arms  of 
stone,  bone,  wood,  &c;  little  or  no  use 
of  metals  at  all;  clothing  made  of  skins. 
2.  Implements  and  arms  of  copper  and 
gold,  or  rather  bronze  and  gold;  little 
or  no  silver  or  iron.  Articles  of  gold 
and  electrum  are  found  belonging  to 
this  age,  but  none  of  silver,  nor  any 
evidences  of  writing.  3.  The  age  which 
follows  this  has  belonging  to  it  arms  of 
iron,  articles  of  silver,  and  some  Rimic 
inscri])tions:  it  is  the  last  age  of  northern 
paganism,    immediately  preceding   the 


introduction  of  Christianity  (Leitfaden 
zur  Nordischen  Alterthumskunde,  pp. 
3*.  57,  63,  Copenhagen,  1837). 

The  Homeric  age  coincides  with  the 
second  of  these  two  periods.  Silver  is 
comparatively  little  mentioned  in  Homer, 
while  both  bronze  and  gold  are  familiar 
metals.  Iron  also  is  rare,  and  seems 
employed  only  for  aepricultural  purposes 
— Xpvo'6v  re,  x^'^^  '''*  &\iSf  iaOriTa 
(t  h<pa3rH)v  (Iliad,  vi.  48 ;  Odyss.  ii.  338 ; 
xiii.  136).  TTie  xpwox^of  and  the  x"^^^^ 
are  both  mentioned  in  Homer,  but  work- 
ers in  silver  and  iron  are  not  known  by 
any  special  name  (Odyss.  iii.  415-436). 

"The  hatchet,  wimble,  plane,  and 
level,  are  the  tools  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  saw,  the  square,  and  the  com- 
pass." (Gilles,  Hist  of  Greece,  chap. 
11.  p.  61.) 

The  Gauls  known  to  Polybius,  seem- 
ingly the  Cisalpine  Gauls  only,  possessed 
all  their  property  in  cattle  and  gold — 
ep^fifxara  iced  xpwrhs^ — on  account  of  the 
easy  transportability  of  both  (Polyb. 
ii.  17). 
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war-chariot  drawn  by  two  horses  and  calculated  to  contain 
the  warrior  and  his  charioteer ;  in  which  latter  capacity  a 
friend  or  comrade  will  sometimes  consent  to  serve.  Advancing^ 
in  his  chariot  at  full  speed,  in  front  of  his  own  soldiers,  he 
hurls  his  spear  against  the  enemy :  sometimes  indeed  he 
will  fight  on  foot  and  hand  to  hand,  but  the  chariot  is  usually 
near  to  receive  him  if  he  chooses,  or  to  ensure  his  retreat 
The  mass  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  coming  forward  to  the 
charge,  without  any  regular  step  or  evenly-maintained  lin^ 
make  their  attack  in  the  same  way  by  hurling  their  spears. 
Each  chief  wears  habitually  a  long  sword  and  a  short  dagger, 
besides  his  two  spears  to  be  launched  forward — ^the  spear 
being  also  used,  if  occasion  serves,  as  a  weapon  for  thrust 
Every  man  is  protected  by  shield,  helmet,  breastplate  and 
greaves :  but  the  armour  of  the  chiefs  is  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  the  common  men,  while  they  themselves  are  both 
stronger  and  more  expert  in  the  use  of  their  weapons.  There 
are  a  few  bowmen,  as  rare  exceptions,  but  the  general 
equipment  and  proceeding  is  as  here  described. 

Such  loose  array,  immortalised  as  it  is  in  the  Iliad,  is 
familiar  to  every  one;    and  the  contrast  which  it  contnut 
presents,  with  those  inflexible  ranks  and  that  irre-  ^ut^ 
sistible  simultaneous  charge  which  bore  down  the  ^oni 
Persian  throng  at  Platsa  and  Kunaxa,*  is  such  as  to  ^^'*^- 
illustrate  forcibly  the  general  difference  between  heroic  and 
historical  Greece.    While  in  the  former,  a  few  splendid  figures 
stand  forward  in  prominent  relief,  the  remainder  being  a  mere 
unorganised  and  ineffective  mass — in  the  latter,  these  units 
have  been  combined  into  a  system,  in  which  every  man,  officer 
and  soldier,  has  his  assigned  place  and  duty,  and  the  victory, 
when  gained,  is  the  joint  work  of  all.     Pre-eminent  individual 
prowess  is  indeed  materially  abridged,  if  not  wholly  excluded 


*  Tyrtaens,  in  his  military  expressions, 
Kems  to  concdve  the  Homeric  mode  of 
hurling  the  spear  as  still  prevalent — 96fw 
V  %ir6ktuts  fidXKovrts  (Fra^.  ix. 
Oaisford).  Either  he  had  his  mind  pre- 
possessed with  the  Homeric  array,  or 
else  the  dose  order  and  conjunct  spears 
of  the  hoplites  had  not  yet  been  intro- 
^ced  during  the  second  Messenian 
war. 

Thiersch  and  Sdmddewin  would  sub- 


stitute »«tXXoKT€f  in  place  of  fidWorrtt. 
Euripidds  (Androm.  695)  has  a  similar 
expression,  yet  it  does  not  apply  well  to 
hoplites;  for  one  of  the  virtues  of  the 
hoplite  consisted  in  carryinfi;  his  spear 
steadily :  9opdruy  lelvriats  betokens  a 
disorderly  march  and  the  want  of  steady 
courage  and  self-possession.  See  the 
remarks  of  Brasidas  upon  the  ranks  of 
the  Athenians  under  Kleon  at  Amphi- 
poL  (Thucyd.  v.  6.) 
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— no  man  can  do  more  than  maintain  his  station  in  the  line.^ 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  grand  purposes^  aggressive  or 
defensive,  for  which  alone  arms  are  taken  up,  become  more 
assured  and  easy;  while  long-sighted  combinaticms  of  the 
general  are  rendered  for  the  first  time  practicable,  when  he  has 
a  disciplined  body  of  men  to  obey  him.  In  tracing  the 
Analogous  picture  of  civil  society,  we  have  to  remark  a  similar 
2S^p°  transition — ^we  pass  from  Hfiraklte,  Thfiseus,  Jas6n, 
JJ^^a"**  Achilles,  to  Sol6n,  Pythagoras,  and  Periklte— from 
sodety.  it  ^g  shepherd  of  his  people,"  (to  use  the  phrase  in 
which  Homer  depicts  the  good  side  of  the  Heroic  king,)  to 
the  l^islator  who  introduces,  and  the  statesman  who  main- 
tains, a  preconcerted  system  by  which  willing  citizens  consent 
to  bind  themselves.  If  commanding  individual  talent  is  not 
always  to  be  found,  the  whole  community  is  so  trained  as  to 
be  able  to  maintain  its  course  under  inferior  leaders ;  the 
rights  as  well  as  the  duties  of  each  citizen  being  predetermined 
in  the  social  order,  according  to  principles  more  or  less  wisely 
laid  down.  The  contrast  is  similar,  and  the  transition  equally 
remarkable,  in  the  civil  as  in  the  military  picture.  In  fact,  the 
military  organization  of  the  Grecian  republics  is  an  element  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  respect  to  the  conspicuous  part 
which  they  have  played  in  human  affairs — their  superiority 
over  other  contemporary  nations  in  this  respect  being  hardly 
less  striking  than  it  is  in  many  others,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  see  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  this  history. 

Even  at  the  most  advanced  point  of  their  tactics,  the  Greeks 
Fortification  could  cffcct  little  agaiust  a  walled  city.  Still  less 
of  town*.  effective  were  the  heroic  weapons  and  array  for  such 
an  undertaking  as  a  siege.  Fortifications  are  a  feature  of  the 
age  deserving  considerable  notice.  There  was  a  time,  we  are 
told,  in  which  the  primitive  Greek  towns  or  villages  derived 
a  precarious  security,  not  from  their  walls,  but  merely  from 
sites  lofty  and  difficult  of  access.  They  were  not  built 
immediately  upon  the  shore,  or  close  upon  any  convenient 
landing-place,  but  at  some  distance  inland,  on  a  rock  or 
elevation  which  could  not  be  approached  without  notice 
or  scaled  without  difficulty.  It  was  thought  sufficient  at  that 
time  to  guard  against  piratical  or  marauding  surprise :  but  as 

>  Enrip.  Andromach.  696* 
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the  state  of  sodety  became  assured— as  the  chance  of  sudden 
assault  comparatively  diminished  and  industry  increased — 
these  uninviting  abodes  were  exchanged  for  more  convenient 
sites  on  the  plain  or  declivity  beneath  ;  or  a  portion  of  the 
latter  was  enclosed  within  larger  boundaries  and  joined  on  to 
the  original  foundation,  which  thus  became  the  Acropolis  of 
the  new  town*  Thebes,  Athens,  Argos,  &c.  belonged  to  the 
latter  class  of  cities  ;  but  there  were  in  many  parts  of  Greece 
deserted  sites  on  hill-tops,  still  retaining  even  in  historical 
times  the  traces  of  former  habitation,  and  some  of  them  still 
bearing  the  name  of  the  old  towns.  Among  the  mountainous 
parts  of  KrSte,  in  iEgina  and  Rhodes,  in  portions  of  Mount 
Ida  and  Parnassus,  similar  remnants  might  be  perceived.^ 

Probably  in  such  primitive  hill  villages,  a  continuous  circle 
of  wall  would  hardly  be  required  as  an  additional  EitfUestmi. 
means  of  defence,  and  would  often  be  rendered  very  Greeks— 
difficult  by  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ground    But  k>^W^ 
Thucydidte   represents  the   earliest  Greeks — ^those  access.^ 
whom  he  conceives  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war — ^as  living  thus 
universally  in  unfortified  villages  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
poverty,  rudeness,  and  thorough  carelessness  for  the  morrow. 
Opi^essed  and  held  apart  from  each  other  by  perpetual  fear, 
they  had  not  yet  contracted  the  sentiment  of  fixed  abodes 
—they  were  unwilling  even  to  plant  fruit-trees  because  of  the 
ttncertainty  of  gathering  the  produce — ^and  were  always  ready 
to  dislodge,  because  there  was  nothing  to  gain  by  staying, 
and  a  bare  subsistence  might  be  had  anywhere.     He  com- 
pares them  to  the  mountaineers  of  i£tolia  and  of  the  Ozolian 


*  'H  waKBuk  t6Kis  in  iEgina  (Herodot 
yi.  88);  'AffTvwtiKeua  in  Samns  (Polysen. 
L23,  2;  EtymoL  Mag.  v.  *AffTuwd\auti 
it  boaune  seemingly  the  acropolis  of  the 
sabseqaent  city). 

About  the  deserted  sites  in  the  lofty 
Rgioos  of  Kr6te,  see  Theophrastns,  de 
Ycntis,  V.  13,  ed.  Schneider,  p.  762. 

The  site  of  Tla\al(rx,n^is  in  Mount 
Ida, — hrii^  K4fiffiiPos  tcarit  rh  fitr9mp6' 
fmw  Tiff  iSijf  (Strabo,  xiii.  p.  607); 
C^fpor  tk  KOTttripM  ffraliiois  l(^icorr« 
«is  tV  w  Xnhf'u^  Mer^ricloihf tf'or.  Paphos 
in  Cyprus  was  the  same  distance  below 
the  ancient  Palae-Paphos  (Strabo,  xiv. 
p.  683). 

Near  Mantineia  in  Arcadia  was  situ- 


ated 6pos  h  r^  v^i^,  ra  ipthta  *ri 
Morriyclof  $x^p  riff  itpx^^^  leoXt rrai  1^ 
T*  X^piop  4<^*  li/Amf  nT6kis  (Pausan.  viii 
12,  4).  See  a  similar  statement  about 
the  lofty  sites  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Orchomenus  (in  Arcadia)  Paus.  viii.  13, 
2),  of  Nonakris  (vui.  17,  5),  of  Lusi  (viii. 
18,  3),  Lykoreia  on  Parnassus  (Paus.  x. 
6,  2  ;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  418). 

CompAre  also  Plato  (Legg.  iii.  2,  p. 
678,  679),  who  traces  these  lofty  and 
craggy  dwellings,  general  among  the 
earliest  Grecian  townships,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  human  society  after  an 
extensive  deluge,  which  had  covered  all 
the  lower  grounds  and  left  only  a  few 
survivors. 
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Lokris  in  his  own  time,  who  dwelt  in  their  unfortified  hill 
villages  with  little  or  no  inter-communication,  always  armed 
and  fighting,  and  subsisting  on  the  produce  of  their  cattle  and 
their  woods  *— clothed  in  undrest  hides,  and  eating  raw  meat. 
The  picture  given  by  Thucydidfis,  of  these  very  early  and 

Homeric  so- 
ciety recog- 
nises walled 
towns, 
individual 


property, 
and  strong 
local  attacb- 


unrecorded  times,  can  only  be  taken  as  conjectural — 
the  conjectures  indeed  of  a  statesman  and  a  philo- 
sopher— generalised  too,  in  part,  from  the  many 
particular  instances  of  contention  and  expulsion  of 
chiefs  which  he  found  in  the  old  legendary  poems. 
The  Homeric  poems;  however,  present  to  us  a  different  picture* 
They  recognise  walled  towns ;  fixed  abodes,  strong  local 
attachments,  hereditary  individual  property  in  land,  vine3rards 
planted  and  carefully  cultivated,  established  temples  of  the 
gods,  and  splendid  palaces  of  the  chiefs.'  The  description  of 
Thucydid^  belongs  to  a  lower  form  of  society,  and  bears 
more  analogy  to  that  which  the  poet  himself  conceives  as 
antiquated  and  barbarous — ^to  the  savage  Cyclopes  who  dwell 
on  the  tops  of  mountains,  in  hollow  caves,  without  the  plougli, 
without  vine  or  fruit  culture,  without  arts  or  instruments — or 
to  the  primitive  settlement  of  Dardanus  son  of  Zeus,  on  the 
higher  ground  of  Ida,  while  it  was  reserved  for  his  descendants 
and  successors  to  found  the  holy  Ilium  on  the  plain.'  Ilium 
or  Troy  represents  the  perfection  of  Homeric  society.  It  is  a 
consecrated  spot,  containing  temples  of  the  gods  as  well  as  the 


*  Thucyd.  i.  3.  ^ahereu  ykp  i  pvy 
'EXX&t  icoAov/A^,  ob  viAoi  fitfiauot  oiicov- 
fi^,  iXXit  fienwcurrda^ts  r«  oZtrtu  rit 
vpirtpct,  Kol  ^<fii»s  iKoffToi  ri)P  iavr&v 

9\€i6vmv    rris  yhp  ifjLwopitu  oIk  olfffJif, 

Kttfrk  yw  ol^c  ith,  OaXAa<niSf  ptfiAfiMPoi  Hk 
rit  ahr&y  ffccurroi  Saop  iaro(Sy,  ical  rtptotf 
aiay  x^M^^*''  ^^  ^x<**^**  •^^^  7^  ^wre^ 
orr«St  iZifXop  hy  mnri  ru  ^cXdiby,  ical 

trrrai,  rrjs  r§  itaXt  ^fi4pay  ityayiudov  rpo- 
^t  myraxov  hy  4iyo6fi«vot  iwiKpartiy, 
off  x*^^'*''^'  iiwcufUrrarro,  ical  Si'  ainh  oUrt 
fuy4$€i  w6\9vy  fffx^^^  o^«  ''^  tthXy 
wapwrKtiff* 

About  the  distant  and  unfortified  vil- 
lages and  rude  habits  of  the  iGtolians 
and  Lokrians,  see  Thucyd.  iii.  94 ; 
Pansan.  x.  38,  3;  also  of  the  Cisalpine 


Gauls,  Polyb.  ii.  17. 

Both  Thucydid^s  and  Aristotle  seem 
to  haye  conceived  the  Homeric  period 
as  mainly  analogous  to  the  0dpfiapoi  of 
their  own  day — A^i  8*  'Aptarar4\iis  A^ 
7»y,  8ti  roMvra  &cl  voici  Ofiripos  ita  ^r 
riT€'  ^y  Si  roMvra  rit  iraAa<&  oldirtp  #ad 
yvy  iy  rois  fiapfidpois  (SchoL  Iliad,  x. 
151). 

•  Odyss.  vi.  lo;  respecting  Nausithous, 
past  king  of  the  Pha^ians  : 

*Afi^  6k  Ttlxot  cAootrc  mUci,  kcu  H^ifULTO  oueov^* 
Kal  mfoi^  irotif<rc  BtWt  naX  iiwvar*  opovpa^ 

The  vineyard,  olive-ground,  and  gar* 
den  of  Laertes,  is  a  model  of  careful 
cultivation  (Od3rss.  xxiv.  245);  see  also 
the  shield  of  Achilles  (Iliad,  xviii.  541. 
j8o),  and  the  Kalydonian  plain  (Iliads 
IX.  575). 

*  Odyss.  X.  103-115;  Iliad,  xx.  216* 
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palace  of  Priam,  and  surrounded  by  walls  which  are  the  fabric 
of  the  gods  ;  whUe  the  antecedent  form  of  ruder  society,  which 
the  poet  briefly  glances  at,  is  the  parallel  of  that  which  the 
theory  of  Thucydid^  ascribes  to  his  own  early  semi-barbarous 
ancestors. 

Walled  towns  serve  thus  as  one  of  the  evidences,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  population  of  Greece  had,  even  in  ^^^^ 
the  Homeric  times,  reached  a  level  higher  than  that  deface 
of  the  iEtolians  and  Lokrians  of  the  days  of  Thucy-  tiho»eof 
didfis.  The  remains  of  Mykfinae  and  Tiryns  demon- 
strate the  massy  and  Cyclopian  style  of  architecture  employed 
in  those  early  days :  but  we  may  remark,  that  while  modem 
observers  seem  inclined  to  treat  the  remains  of  the  former 
as  very  imposing,  and  significant  of  a  great  princely  family, 
ThucydidSs,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  it  as  a  small  place, 
and  labours  to  elude  the  inference,  which  might  be  deduced 
from  its  insignificant  size,  in  disproof  of  the  grandeur  of 
Agamemndn.*  Such  fortifications  supplied  a  means  of  de- 
fence incomparably  superior  to  those  of  attack.  Indeed  even  in 
historical  Greece,  and  after  the  invention  of  battering  engines^ 
no  city  could  be  taken  except  by  surprise  or  blockade^ 
or  by  ruining  the  country  around,  and  thus  depriving  the 
inhabitants  of  their  means  of  subsistence.  And  in  the  two 
great  sieges  of  the  l^endary  time,  Troy  and  Thfibes,  the 
former  is  captured  by  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse, 
while  the  latter  is  evacuated  by  its  citizens,  under  the  warning 
of  the  gods,  after  their  defeat  in  the  field. 

This  decided  superiority  of  the  means  of  defence  over  those 
of  attack,  in  rude  ages,  has  been  one  of  the  grand  promotive 
causes  both  of  the  growth  of  civic  life,  and  of  the  general 
march  of  human  improvement  It  has  enabled  the  progressive 
portions  of  mankind  not  only  to  maintain  their  acquisitions 
against  the  predatory  instincts  of  the  ruder  and  poorer,  and 
to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  incipient  organisation, — but 
ultimately,  when  their  organisation  has  been  matured,  both 
to  acquire  predominance,  and  to  uphold  it  until  their 
own  disciplined  habits  have  in  part  passed  to  their  enemies. 
The  important  truth  here  stated  is  illustrated  not  less  by  the 


'  Thncyd.  L  lO.     Kol  Sri  fikv  Muicipfai  fuxphp  ^y,  ^  ct  ri  rSa¥  r&rt  w6\ifffjLa  fiii 
^ttXfW  ipKtt  cTnu,  See 

VOL.  IL  E 
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history  of  ancient  Greece,  than  by  that  of  modem  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages.  The  Homeric  chief,  combining 
superior  rank  with  superior  force,  and  ready  to  rob  at  every 
convenient  opportunity,  greatly  resembles  the  feudal  baron 
of  the  middle  ages  ;  but  circumstances  absorb  him  more  easily 
into  a  city  life,  and  convert  the  independent  potentate  into  the 
member  of  a  governing  aristocracy.^  Traffic  by  sea  continued 
Habitual  ^^  ^^  beset  with  danger  from  pirates,  long  after  it 
pirmcy.  jjj^^j  becomc  tolerably  assured  by  land:  the  "wet 
ways  "  have  always  been  the  last  resort  of  lawlessness  and 
violence,  and  the  iEgean  in  particular  has  in  all  times  suffered 
more  than  other  waters  under  this  calamity. 


'  Nagelsbftch,  Homerische  Theologie, 
Abschn.  v.  sect  54.  Hesiod  strongly 
condemns  robbery — A^f  ieyaB^,  ipfwct^ 
U  Kaie^,  Baydrow  Z^ttpa  (Opp.  DL  356, 
comp.  320) ;  but  the  sentiment  of  Uie 
Grecian  heroic  poetry  seems  not  to  go 
against  it — it  is  looked  upon  as  a  natural 
employment  of  superior  fprce — A{n6' 
fjueroi  8*  iiyaBol  8fft\»y  M  Soirat  tturiv 
(Athenae.  v.  p.  178;  comp.  Pindar, 
Fragm.  48,  ed.  Dissen.):  the  long  spear, 
sword,  and  breastplate,  of  the  Kretan 
Hybreas,  constitute  his  wealth  (Skolion 
27,  p.  877,  Poet  Lyric  ed.  Bergk), 
wherewith  he  ploughs  and  reaps — y^le 
the  imwarlike,  who  dare  not  or  cannot 
wield  these  weapons,  fall  at  his  feet, 
and  call  him  The  Great  King.  The 
feeling  is  different  in  the  later  age  of 
Dem6trius  Poliorkat^s  (about  310  B.C.); 
in  the  Ithyphallic  Ode  addressed  to  him 
at  his  entrance  into  Athens,  robbery  is 
treated  as  worthy  only  of  y£tolians: — 

(Poet.  Lyr.  xxv.  p.  453,  ed.  Sdineid.) 
The  robberies  of  powerful  men,  and 
even  highway  robbery  generally,  found 
considerable  approving  sentiment  in  the 
middle  ages.  "All  Europe  (observes 
Mr.  Hallam,  Hist.  Mid.  Ag.  ch.  viii. 
part  3,  p.  247)  was  a  scene  of  intestine 
anarchy  during  the  middle  ages;  and 
though  England  was  far  less  exposed  to 
the  scourge  of  private  war  than  most 
nations  on  the  continent,  we  should 
find,  could  we  recover  the  local  annals 
of  every  country,  such  an  accumulation 
of  petty  rapine  and  tumult  as  would 
almost  alienate  us  from  the  liberty 
which  served  to  engender  it.  .  .  .  High- 


way robbery  was  from  the  earliest  times 
a  sort  of  national  crime.  .  .  .  We  know 
how  long  the  outlaws  of  Sherwood  lived 
in  tradition :  men  who,  like  some  of 
their  betters,  have  been  permitted  to  re- 
deem by  a  few  acts  of  generosity  the  just 
ignominy  of  extensive  crimes.  These 
indeed  were  the  heroes  of  vulgar  ap- 
plause :  but  when  such  a  judge  as  Sir 
John  Fortescue  could  exult,  that  more 
Englishmen  were  hanged  for  robbery 
in  one  year  than  French  in  seven — 
and  that,  i/an  Englishman  be  poor ^  and. 
see  another  having  riches^  which  may  be 
taken  from  him  by  might,  he  isnll  not 
spare  to  do  so, — it  may  be  perceived  how 
thoroughly  these  sentiments  had  per- 
vaded the  public  mind." 

The  robberies  habitually  committed 
by  the  noblesse  of  France  and  Germany 
during  the  middle  ages,  so  much  worse 
than  any  thing  in  England — and  those 
of  the  Highland  chidOs  even  in  later 
times — are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
references :  as  to  France,  an  ample 
catalogue  is  set  forth  in  Dulaure's  His- 
toire  de  la  Noblesse  (Paris,  1792).  The 
confederations  of  the  German  cities 
chiefly  originated  in  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  roads  and  rivers  open  for 
the  transit  of  men  and  goods  against  the 
nobles  who  infested  the  high  roads. 
Scaliger  might  have  found  a  parallel  to . 
the  XpoTol  of  the  heroic  ages  in  the 
noblesse  of  la  Rouergue  as  it  stood 
even  in  the  1 6th  century,  whidi  he 
thus  describes: — "In  Comitatu  Rodez 
pessimi  sunt :  nobilitas  ibi  latrodnatur ; 
nee  possunt  repriml"  (ap.  Dulaure, 
C9). 
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Aggressions  of  the  sort  here  described  were  of  course  most 
numerous  in  those  earliest  times  when  the  JEgezn  was  not 
yet  ah  HelTenic  sea,  and  when  many  of  the  Cyclades  were 
occupied,  not  by  Greeks,  but  by  Karians— perhaps  by  Phoe- 
nicians :  the  number  of  Karian  sepulchres  discovered  in  the 
sacred  island  of  Delus  seems  to  attest  such  occupation  as  an 
historical  fact.*  According  to  the  legendary  account,  espoused 
both  by  Herodotus  and  by  Thucydidfis,  it  was  the  Kretan 
Minds  who  subdued  these  islands  and  established  his  sons  as 
rulers  in  them;  either  expelling  the  Karians,  or  reducing 
them  to  servitude  and  tribute.*  Thucydidfis  presumes  that  he 
must  of  course  have  put  down  piracy,  in  order  to  enable  his 
tribute  to  be  remitted  in  safety,  like  the  Athenians  during  the 
time  of  their  hegemony.'  Upon  the  legendary  thalassocraty 
of  Minds  I  have  already  remarked  in  another ^place :  *  it  is 
sufficient  here  to  repeat,  that  in  the  Homeric  poems  (long 
subsequent  to  Min6s  in  the  current  chronology)  we  find 
piracy  both  frequent  and  held  in  honourable  estimation,  as 
Thucydidfis  himself  emphatically  tells  us — remarking  more- 
over that  the  vessels  of  those  early  days  were  Only  half- 
decked,  built  and  equipped  after  the  piratical  fashion,*  in  a 
manner  upon  which  the  nautical  men  of  his  time  looked  back 
with  disdain.  Improved  and  enlarged  ship-building,  and  the 
trireme,  or  ship  with  three  banks  of  oars,  common  for  warlike 
purposes  during  the  Persian  invasion,  began  only  with  the 
growing  skill,  activity,  and  importance  of  the  Corinthians, 
three  quarters  of  a  century  after  the  first  Olympiad.*  Corinth, 
even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
dif  wealthy,  which  it  acquired  principally  from  its  remarkable 
situation  on  the  Isthmus,  and  from  its  two  harbours  of 
Leclueum  and  Kenchreae,  the  one  on  the  Corinthian,  the  other 
on  the  Sardnic  gulf.  It  thus  supplied  a  convenient  connexion 
between  Epirus  and  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  iEgean  sea 
on  the  other,  without  imposing  upon  the  unskilful  and  timid 


*  Thucyd-  i.  4,  8.    rrjs  vvv  'EXXtyytidJf     die ^9,  Ka^pti  iie  rris  BaXdtrtnis  i^'  Zffoy 
9akieoTti5.  -^^oro,  rou  rits  itpoc^ovs  /mWov  livou 

•  Herodot  i.   171 ;  Thucyd.  i.   4-8.     aln^. 

Isokratfe  (Panathenaic.  p.  241)  takes        *  See  chap.  xii. 
credit  to  Athens  for  having  finally  ex-        *  Thucyd.  i.  10.     ry  wdkai^  rpAwtf 
pelled  the  Karians  out  of  these  islands  -  XjiffriK^tpov  iraptffKtveurfjL^ifa, 
at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  emigration.  i      •  Thucyd.  i.  13. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  4.    r6  rt  KycrrtKhy  &s  \ 
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poems,  as 
compaj%d 
with  Homer. 


navigator  of  those  days  the  necessity  of  circumnavigating 
Peloponnesus. 

The  extension  of  Grecian  traffic  and  shipping  is  manifested 
by  a  comparison  of  the  Homeric  with  the  Hesiodic 
poems;    in    respect    to    knowledge  of   places   and 
countries — ^the   latter   being   probably  referable   to 
dates  between  B.C.  740  and  B.C.  640.     In  Homer, 
'acquaintance  is  shown  (the  accuracy  of  such  acquaint- 
ance however  being  exaggerated  by  Strabo  and  other  friendly 
critics)  with  continental  Greece  and  its  neighbouring  islands, 
with  Krfite  and  the  principal  islands  of  the  iEgean,  and  with 
Thrace,  the  Troad,  the  Hellespont,  and  Asia  Minor  between 
Paphlagonia  northward  and  Lykia  southward.    The  Sikels  are 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  and  Sikania  in  the  last  book  of 
that  poem,  but  nothing  is  said  to  evince  a  knowledge  of  Italy 
or  the  realities  of  the  western  world.    Libya,  Egypt,  and  Phoe- 
nike,  are  known  by  name  and  by  vague  hearsay,  but  the  Nile 
is  only  mentioned  as  *'the  river  Egypt:"  while  the  Euxine 
sea  is  not  mentioned  at  all.^     In  the  Hesiodic  poems,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Nile,  the  Ister,  the  Phasis,  and  the  Eridanus, 
are  all  specified  by  name  ;^  Mount  iEtna,  and  the  island  of 
Ortygia  near  to  Syracuse,  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Ligurians  in 
the  west,  and  the  Scythians  in  the  north,  were  also  noticed.* 
Indeed  within  forty  years  after  the  first  Olympiad,  the  cities 
of  Korkyra  and  Syracuse  were  founded  from  Corinth — the 
first  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  series  of  colonies,  destined 
to  impart  a  new  character  both  to  the  south  of  Italy  and  to 
Sicily. 

In  reference  to  the  astronomy  and  physics  of  the  Homeric 
Astronomy  Grcck,  it  has  already  been  remarked  that  he  con- 
and  physics,  nectcd  together  the  sensible  phaenomena  which  form 
the  subject  matter  of  these  sciences  by  threads  of  religfious 
and  personifying  fancy,  to  which  the  real  analogies  among 


'  See  Voclcker,  Homerische  Geo- 
graphie,  ch.  iii.  sect  55-63.  He  has 
brought  to  bear  much  learning  and 
ingenuity  to  identify  the  places  visited 
by  Odysseus  with  real  lands,  but  the 
attempt  is  not  successful.  Compare 
also  Ukert,  Hom.  Geog.  vol.  i.  p.  14, 
and  the  valuable  treatises  of  J.  H.  Voss, 
AlU  Weltkunde^  annexed  to  the  second 
volume  of  his  Kritische  Blatter  (Stutt- 


eart,  1828),  pp.  245-413.  Voss  is  the 
lather  of  just  views  respecting  Homeric 
geography. 

*  Hesiod.  Theog.  338-340. 

*  Hesiod.  Theogon.  1016;  Hesiod. 
Fragm.  190-194,  ed.  Gottling;  Strabo, 
i.  p.  16 ;  viL  p.  300.  Compare  Ukert, 
Geographie  der  Griechen  imd  Romer,  u 
p.  37. 
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them  were  made  subordinate:  and  that  these  analogies  did 
not  begin  to  be  studied  by  themselves,  apart  from  the  religfious 
element  by  which  they  had  been  at  first  overlaid,  until  the 
age  of  Thales,  coinciding  as  that  period  did  with  the  increased 
opportunities  for  visiting  Egypt  and  the  interior  of  Asia. 
The  Greeks  obtained  access  in  both  of  these  countries  to  an 
enlai^ed  stock  of  astronomical  observations,  to  the  use  of  the 
gnomon  or  sun-dial,^  and  to  a  more  exact  determination  of 
the  lengfth  of  the  solar  year'  than  that  which  served  as  the 
basis  of  their  various  lunar  periods.  It  is  pretended  that 
Thales  was  the  first  who  predicted  an  eclipse  of  the  sun — not 
indeed  accurately,  but  with  large  limits  of  error  as  to  the  time 
of  its  occurrence — and  that  he  also  possessed  so  profound 
an  acquaintance  with  meteorological  phenomena  and  proba- 
bilities, as  to  be  able  to  foretel  an  abundant  crop  of  olives  for 
the  coming  year,  and  to  realise  a  large  sum  of  money  by  an 


»  The  Greeks  learnt  from  the  Baby- 
kmians  w4Xa¥  joal  yr^fwpa  mU  rit  9v«icai' 
<c«i  n4p€a  T^s  il/Atfnis  (Herodot  ii.  109). 
The  word  v^Aor  means  the  same  as 
Aoroioptun,  the  circular  plate  upon 
which  the  yertical  gnomon  projected  its 
shadow,  marked  so  as  to  indicate  the 
hour  of  the  day — twelve  hours  between 
sonrise  and  sunset :  see  Ideler,  Hand- 
huch  der  Chronolo^e,  voL  L  p.  233. 
Respecting  the  opimons  of  Thales,  see 
the  same  work,  part  ii.  p.  18-57;  Plu- 
tarch, de  Pladt  Fhilosopnor.  ii.  c  12 : 
Aristot  de  Coelo,  ii.  13.  Costard,  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Astronomy  among  the 
Andents,  p.  99. 

'  *  We  hare  verv  little  information 
respecting  the  early  Grecian  mode  of 
computing  time,  tLDd  we  know  that 
though  all  the  different  states  computed 
by  lunar  periods,  yet  most,  if  not  all,  of 
them  had  different  names  of  months  as 
well  as  different  days  of  beginning  and 
ending  their  months.  All  their  imme- 
diate computations  however  were  made 
by  months :  the  lunar  period  was  their 
immediate  standard  of  reference  for 
determining  their  festivals  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  solar  period  being  resorted 
to  only  as  a  corrective,  to  bring  the  same 
mondis  constantly  into  the  same  seasons 
of  the  year.  Their  original  month  had 
toty  days,  and  was  divided  into  three 
<lecades,  as  it  continued  to  be  during  the 
^es  of  historical    Athens    (Hesiod, 


Opp.  Di.  766).  In  order  to  bring  this 
lunar  period  more  nearly  into  harmony 
with  the  sun,  they  intercalated  every 
second  year  an  additional  month :  so 
that  their  years  included  alternately 
twelve  months  and  thirteen  months, 
each  month  of  thirty  days.  This  period 
was  called  a  Dieteris — sometimes  a  Tri- 
eteris.  Soldn  is  said  to  have  first  intro- 
duced the  fashion  of  months  differing 
in  length,  vwrying  alternately  from  thirty 
to  twenty-nine  days.  It  appears  how- 
ever that  Herodotus  had  present  to  his 
mind  the  Dieteric  cycle,  or  years  alter- 
nating between  thirteen  months  and 
twelve  months  (each  month  of  thirty 
days),  and  no  other  (Herodot  i.  32; 
compare  ii  104).  As  astronomical 
knowledge  improved,  longer  and  more 
elaborate  periods  were  calculated,  exhi- 
biting a  nearer  correspondence  between 
an  integral  number  of  lunations  and  an 
integral  number  of  solar  years.  First, 
we  £id  a  period  of  four  years  :  next,  the 
Octaeteris,  or  period  of  eight  years,  or 
ninety-nine  lunar  months:  lastly,  the 
Metonic  period  of  nineteen  years,  or 
235  lunar  months.  How  far  any  of 
these  larger  periods  were  ever  legally 
authorised  or  brought  into  civil  usage 
even  at  AAens,  is  matter  of  much 
doubt.  See  Ideler,  Ueber  die  astro- 
nomischen  Beobachtungen  der  Alten» 
p.  175-195;  Macrobius,  SatumaL  i.  13. 
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olive  speculation.*  From  Thales  downward  we  trace  a  suc- 
cession of  astronomical  and  physical  theories,  more  or  less 
successful,  into  which  I  do  not  intend  here  to  enter.  It  is 
sufficient  at  present  to  contrast  the  father  of  the  Ionic  philo- 
sophy with  the  times  preceding  him,  and  to  mark  the  first 
commencement  of  scientific  prediction  among  the  Greeks, 
however  imperfect  at  the  outset,  as  distinguished  from  the 
inspired  dicta  of  prophets  or  oracles,  and  from  those  special 
signs  of  the  purposes  of  the  gods,  which  formed  the  habitual 
reliance  of  the  Homeric  man.'  We  shall  see  these  two  modes 
of  anticipating  the  future — one  based  upon  the  philosophical, 
the  other  upon  the  religious  appreciation  of  nature — ^running 
simultaneously  on  throughout  Grecian  history,  and  sharing 
between  them  in  unequal  portions  the  empire  of  the  Greek 
mind ;  the  former  acquiring  both  greater  predominance  and 
wider  application  among  the  intellectual  men,  and  partially 
restricting,  but  never  abolishing,  the  spontaneous  employment 
of  the  latter  among  the  vulgar. 

Neither  coined  money,  nor  the  art  of  writing,'  nor  paintings 
Coined  nor  sculpturc,  nor  imaginative  architecture,  belong 
writL^,arts.  to  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  times.  Such  rudiments 
of  arts,  destined  ultimately  to  acquire  great  development  in 
Greece,  as  may  have  existed  in  these  early  days,  served  only 
as  a  sort  of  nucleus  to  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  to  shape  out  for 
himself  the  fabulous  creations  ascribed  to  Hephaestus  or  Dae- 
dalus. No  statues  of  the  gods,  not  even  of  wood,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  poems.  All  the  many  varieties  in 
Grecian  music,  poetry,  and  dancing — the  former  chiefly  bor- 
rowed from  Lydia  and  Phrygia — date  from  a  period  consider- 
ably later  than  the  first  Olympiad.  Terpander,  the  earliest 
musician  whose  date  is  assigned — and  the  inventor  of  the  harp 
with  seven  strings,  instead  of  that  with  four  strings — does  not 
pome  until  the  26th  Olympiad,  or  676  B.C. :  the  poet  Archi- 
lochus  is  nearly  of  the  same  date.    The  iambip  and  elegiac 


»  Herodot 
4./ 


i.  74;  Aristot   Polit  i. 


Odyss.  iii.  173 — 

Afi^c,  ictai  ^vwyci  irikayot  iU<FO¥  ms  Evpotoy 

Compare  Odyss.  xx.  100 ;  Iliad,  i.  62; 


Eurip.  Suppl.  216-230. 

'  The  a^fiora  Kvyph.  mentioned  in 
Iliad,  vi.  168,  if  they  prove  anything, 
are  rather  an  evidence  against,  than  for, 
the  existence  of  alphabetical  writing  at 
the  times  when  the  Iliad  was  comp<»ed. 
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metres — ^the  first  deviations  from  the  primitive  epic  strain  and 
subject — do  not  reach  up  to  the  year  700  RC 

It  is  this  epic  poetry  which  forms  at  once  both  the  un-^ 
doubted  prerogative  and  the  solitary  jewel  of  the 
earliest  aera  of  Greece.  Of  the  many  epic  poems  ^  '**'*^' 
which  existed  in  Greece  during  the  eighth  century  before  the 
Christian  aera,  none  have  been  preserved  except  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey :  the  iEthiopis  of  Arktinus,  the  Ilias  Minor  of  Leschte, 
the  Cyprian  Verses,  the  Capture  of  CEchalia,  the  Returns  of 
the  Heroes  from  Troy,  the  Th^bals  and  the  Epigoni — several 
of  them  passing  in  antiquity  under  the  name  of  Homer — have 
all  been  lost.  But  the  two  which  remain  are  quite  sufhcient 
to  demonstrate  in  the  primitive  Greeks,  a  mental  organisation 
unparalleled  in  any  other  people,  and  powers  of  invention  and 
expression  which  prepared,  as  well  as  foreboded,  the  future 
eminence  of  the  nation  in  all  the  various  departments  to 
which  thought  and  language  can  be  applied.  Great  as  the 
power  of  thought  afterwards  became  among  the  Greeks, 
their  power  of  expression  was  still  greater;  in  the  former, 
other  nations  have  built  upon  their  foundations  and  surpassed 
them — in  the  latter  they  still  remain  unrivalled.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  flexible,  emphatic,  and  transparent 
character  of  the  language  as  an  instrument  of  communication 
—its  perfect  aptitude  for  narrative  and  discussion,  as  well  as 
for  stirring  all  the  veins  of  human  emotion  without  ever 
forfeiting  that  character  of  simplicity  which  adapts  it  to  all 
men  and  all  times — may  be  traced  mainly  to  the  existence 
and  the  widespread  influence  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  To 
us  these  compositions  are  interesting  as  beautiful  i^grt^t 
poems,  depicting  life  and  manners,  and  unfolding  ^^JJin. 
certain  types  of  character,  with  the  utmost  vivacity  SI'^^g^ 
and  artlessness:  to  their  original  hearer,  they  pos-  "**"*• 
sessed  all  these  sources  of  attraction,  together  with  others 
more  powerful  still,  to  which  we  are  now  strangers.  Upon 
him  they  bore  with  the  full  weight  and  solemnity  of  history 
and  religion  combined,  while  the  charm  of  the  poetry  was  only 
secondary  and  instrumental.  The  poet  was  then  the  teacher 
and  presLcher  of  the  community,  not  simply  the  amuser  of 
theu-  leisure  hours :  they  looked  to  him  for  revelations  of  the 
unknown  past  and  for  expositions  of  the  attributes  and  dis- 
pensations of  the  gods,  just  as  they  consulted  the  prophet  for 
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his  privileged  insight  into  the  future.  The  ancient  epic  com* 
prised  many  different  poets  and  poetical  compositions,  which 
fulfilled  this  purpose  with  more  or  less  completeness.  But  it 
is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  that 
after  the  minds  of  men  had  ceased  to  be  in  full  harmony  with 
their  original  design,  they  yet  retained  their  empire  by  the 
mere  force  of  secondary  excellences;  while  the  remaining 
epics — ^though  serving  as  food  for  the  curious,  and  as  store- 
houses for  logographers,  tragedians,  and  artists — never  seem  to 
have  acquired  very  wide  popularity  even  among  intellectual 
Greeks. 

I  shall,  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  give  some  account  of 
the  epic  cycle,  of  its  relation  to  the  Homeric  poems,  and  of  the 
general  evidences  respecting  the  latter,  both  as  to  antiquity 
and  authorship. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


GRECIAN  EPIC— HOMERIC  POEMS. 

At  the  head  of  the  once  abundant  epical  compositions  of 
Greece,  most  of  them  unfortunately  lost,  stand  the  ^^^^^ 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  with  the  immortal  name  of  Homer  of  epic 
attached  to  each  of  them,  embracing  separate  por-  fioSZi^ 
tions  of  the  comprehensive  legend  of  Troy.  They 
form  the  type  of  what  may  be  called  the  heroic  epic  of  the 
Greeks,  as  distinguished  from  the  genealogical,  in  which  latter 
species  some  of  the  Hesiodic  poems — the  Catalogue  of  Women, 
the  Eoiai,  and  the  Naupaktia — stood  conspicuous.  Poems  of 
the  Homeric  character  (if  so  it  may  be  called,  though  the 
expression  fa  very  indefinite) — ^being  confined  to  one  of  the 
great  events  or  great  personages  of  Grecian  legendary  antiquity, 
and  comprising  a  limited  number  of  characters  all  contem- 
poraneous— made  some  approach,  more  or  less  successful,  to  a 
certain  poetical  unity;  while  the  Hesiodic  poems,  tamer  in 
their  spirit  and  unconfined  both  as  to  time  and  as  to  persons, 
strung  together  distinct  events  without  any  obvious  view  to 
concentration  of  interest — ^without  legitimate  beginning  or 
end.*  Between  these  two  extremes  there  were  many  grada- 
tions. Biographical  poems,  such  as  the  Herakleia  or  Thesels, 
recounting  all  the  principal  exploits  performed  by  one  single 
hero,  present  a  character  intermediate  between  the  two,  but 
bordering  more  closely  on  the  Hesiodic  Even  the  hymns  to 
the  gods,  which  pass  under  the  name  of  Homer,  are  epical 
fragments,  narrating  particular  exploits  or  adventures  of  the 
god  commemorated. 

Both  the  didactic  and  the  mystico-religious  poetry  of  Greece 
began  in  Hexameter  verse — ^the  characteristic  and  consecrated 


'  Arist  Poet  c  17-37.  He  points 
out  and  explains  the  superior  structure 
of  the  Iliaa  and  Odyssey,  as  compared 


with  the  semi-Homeric  and  biographical 
poems:  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  the. 
Hesiodic  or  genealogkal* 
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measure  of  the  epic :  ^  but  they  belong  to  a  different  species, 
and  burst  out  from  a  different  vein  in  the  Grecian 
mind  It  seenjs  to  have  been  the  more  common 
belief  among  the  historical  Greeks  that  such  mystic 
effusions  were  more  ancient  than  their  narrative 
poems;  and  that  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Linus,  Olfin, 
Pamphus,  and  even  Hesiod,  &c  &c,  the  reputed  composers  of 
the  former,  were  of  earlier  date  than  Homer.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  to  sustain  this  opinion,  and  the  presumptions  are  all 
against  it  Those  compositions,  which  in  the  sixth  century 
before  the  Christian  aera  passed  under  the  name  of  Orpheus 
and  Musaeus,  seem  to  have  been  unquestionably  post-Homeric. 
We  cannot  even  admit  the  modified,  conclusion  of  Hermann, 
Ulrici,  and  others,  that  the  mystic  poetry  as  a  genUs  (putting 
aside  the  particular  compositions  falsely  ascribed  to  Orpheus 
and  others)  preceded  in  order  of  time  the  narrative.* 

Besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  make  out  the  titles  of 
about  thirty  lost  epic  poems,  sometimes  with  a  brief  hint 
of  their  contents. 

Concemmg  the  legend  of  Trc^  there  were  five^the  Cyprian 
Lost  epic  Verses,  the  iEthiopis  and  the  Capture  of  Troy,  both 
P*"*"**-  ascribed  to  Arktinus ;  the  Lesser  Iliad,  ascribed  to 
Leschfis ;  the  Returns  (of  the  Heroes  from  Troy),  to  which 
the  name  of  Hagias  of  Trcez6n  is  attached ;  and  the  Tele- 
gonia,  by  Eugammdn,  a  continuation  of  the  Odyssey.  Two 
poems — the  ThebaTs  and  the  Epigoni  (perhaps  two  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  poem)  were  devoted  to  the  legend  of  Thfebes 
— the  two  sieges  of  that  city  by  the  Argeians.  Another  poem, 
called  CEdipodia,  had  for  its  subject  the  tragical  destiny  of 
CEdipus  and  his  family ;  and  perhaps  that  which  is  cited  as 
Eurdpia,  or  verses  on  Eur6pa,  may  have  comprehended  the 
tale  of  her  brother  Kadmus,  the  mythical  founder  of  Thebes.* 
The  exploits  of  H^raklfis  were  celebrated  in  two  composi- 
tions, each  called  H^rakleia,  by  Kinaeth6n  and  Pisander — 


*  Aristot  Poetic,  c  41.  He  considers 
the  Hexameter  to  be  the  natural  mea- 
sure of  narrative  poetiy :  any  other 
would  be  unseemly. 

•  Ulrici,  Geschichte  des  Griechischen 
Epos,  5te  Vorlesung,  pp.  96-108;  G. 
Hermann,  Ueber  Homer  und  Sappho, 
in  his  Opuscula,  tom.  vi.  p.  89. 

The   superior  autiquity  of  Orpheus 


as  compared  with  Homer  passed  as  a 
received  position  to  the  classical  Romans 
(Horat.  Art.  Poet  392). 

•  Respecting  these  lost  epics,  see 
DUntzer,  Collection  of  the  Fragmenta 
Epicor.  Graecorum;  Wiillner,  De  Cydo 
Epico,  p.  43-66;  and  Mr.  Fjmes  Clin- 
ton's Cmronology,  vol.  iii.  p.  349-359. 
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probably  also  in  many  others  of  which  the  memory  has  not 
been  preserved.  The  capture  of  CEchalia  by  H6rakl6s  formed 
the  subject  of  a  separate  epic  Two  other  poems,  the  iEgimius 
and  the  Minyas,  are  supposed  to  have  been  founded  on  other 
achievements  of  this  hero— the  effective  aid  which  he  lent  to 
the  Dorian  king  iEgrimius  against  the  Lapithae,  his  descent 
to  the  under-world  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  imprisoned 
•Th&eus,  and  his  conquest  of  the  city  of  the  Minyae,  the  power- 
ful Orchomenus.^ 

Other  epic  poems — ^the  Phor6nis,  the  Danais,  the  Alkmsednis, 
the  Atthis,  the  Amazonia^ — ^we  know  only  by  name.  We  can 
just  guess  obscurely  at  their  contents  so  far  as  the  name 
indicates.  The  Titanomachia,  the  Gigantomachia,  and  the 
G)rinthiaca,  three  compositions  all  ascribed  to  Eumdlus,  afford 
by  means  of  their  titles  an  idea  somewhat  clearer  of  the  matter 
which  they  comprised.  The  Theogony  ascribed  to  Hesiod  still 
exists,  though  partially  corrupt  and  mutilated :  but  there  seem 
to  have  been  other  poems,  now  lost,  of  the  like  import  and  title. 

Of  the  poems  composed  in  the  Hesiodic  style,  diffusive  and 
full  of  genealogical  detail,  the  principal  were,  the  Catalogue 
of  Women  and  the  Great  Eoiai ;  the  latter  of  which  indeed 
seems  to  have  been  a  continuation  of  the  former.  A  large 
number  of  the  celebrated  women  of  heroic  Greece  were  com- 
memorated in  these  poems,  one  after  the  other,  without  any 
other  than  an  arbitrary  bond  of  connexion.  The  Marriage  of 
Ktyx — ^the  Melampodia — and  a  string  of  fables  called  Astro- 
nomia,  are  farther  ascribed  to  Hesiod :  and  the  poem  above 
mentioned,  called  iEgimius,  is  also  sometimes  connected  with 
his  name,  sometimes  with  that  of  Kerkops.  The  Naupaktian 
Verses  (so  called  probably  from  the  birth-place  of  their  author), 
and  the  genealogies  of  Kinaethdn  and  Asius,  were  compositions 
of  the  same  rambling  character,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  scanty  fragments  remaining.*     The   Orchomenian  epic 


*  Welckcr,  Der  Epische  Cyklus,  p. 
256-266;  Apollod6r.  ii.  7,  7;  Diod6r.  iv. 
37;  O.  Miiller,  Dorians,  L  28. 

*  Welcker  (Der  Epische  Cyklus,  p. 
209)  considers  the  Alkmsednis  as  the 
same  with  the  Epigoni,  and  the  Atthis 
of  Hegesinous  the  same  with  the  Ama- 
zonia: in  Suidas  {Vi^O/ifipos)  the  latter 
is  among  the  poems  ascribed  to  Homer. 

Leatsch    (Thebaidos    Cydioe    Reli- 


quiae, p.  12-14)  views  the  Thebais  and 
me  Epigoni  as  different  parts  of  the 
same  poem. 

*  See  the  Fragments  of  Hesiod,  Eu- 
mdlus,  Kin8eth6n,  and  Asius,  in  the 
collections  of  Marktscheffel,  Diintzer, 
Gottling,  and  Gaisford. 

I  have  already,  in  going  over  the 
ground  of  Grecian  legend,  referred  to  all 
these  lost  poems  in  their  proper  places. 
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poet  Chersias,  of  whom  two  lines  only  are  preserved  to  us  by 
Fausanias,  may  reasonably  be  referred  to  the  same  category.* 
The  oldest  of  the  epic  poets,  to  whom  any  date,  carrying 
Epicpoeto  with  it  the  semblance  of  authority,  is  assigned,  is 
^\M^  Arktinus  of  Milfitus,  who  is  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the 
*******  first  Olympiad,  and  by  Suidas  in  the  ninth.    Eugpim- 

mdn,  the  author  of  the  Telegonia,  and  the  latest  of  the  catalogue, 
is  placed  in  the  fifty-third  Olympiad,  B.C.  566.  Between  these' 
two  we  find  Asius  and  Lesch^s,  about  the  thirtieth  Olympiad, 
—a  time  when  the  vein  of  the  ancient  epic  was  drying  up,  and 
when  other  forms  of  poetry — elegiac,  iambic,  lyric,  and  choric — 
had  either  already  arisen,  or  were  on  the  point  of  arising,  to 
compete  with  it* 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  a  former  chapter,  that  in  the 
early  commencements  of  prose-writing,  Hekataeus, 
Pherekydfes,  and  other  logographers,  made  it  their 
business  to  extract  from  the  ancient  fables  something  like  a 
continuous  narrative  chronologically  arranged.  It  was  upon 
a  principle  somewhat  analogous  that  the  Alexandrine  literati, 
about  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  aera,  ^  arranged 
the  multitude  of  old  epic  poets  into  a  series  founded  on  the 
supposed  order  of  time  in  the  events  narrated — ^beginning  with 
the  intermarriage  of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  and  the  Theogony — 
and  concluding  with  the  death  of  Odysseus  by  the  hands  of 
his  son  Telegonus.  This  collection  passed  by  the  name  of  the 
Epic  Cycle,  and  the  poets,  whose  compositions  were  embodied 
in  it,  were  termed  Cyclic  poets.  Doubtless  the  epical  treasures 
of  the  Alexandrine  library  were  larger  than  had  ever  before 
been  brought  together  and  submitted  to  men  both  of  learning 
and  leisure  ;  so  that  multiplication  of  such  compositions  in  the 


Epic  cycle. 


'  Pausan.  ix.  38,  6;  Plutarch.  Sept. 
Sap.  Conv.  p.  156. 

*  See  Mr.  CUnton's  Fasti  Hellenici, 
about  the  date  of  Arktinus,  voL  i.  p. 
350. 

*  Perhaps  Zenodotus,  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Alexandrine  library  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C. :  there  is  a  Scholion  on  Plau- 
tus,  published  not  manv  years  ago  by 
Osann,  and  since  more  nilly  by  Ritschf, 
— **  Csedus  in  commento  Comoediarum 
Aristophanis  in  Pluto— Alexander  yEto- 
lus,  et  Lycophron  Chalcidensis,  et  Zeno- 
dotus Ephesius,  impulsu  regis  Ptolemsei, 


Philadelphi  cognomento,  artis  poetices 
Ubros  in  unum  colleeerunt  et  in  ordinem 
redegerunt;  Alexander  tragcedias,  Lyco- 
phron comoedias,  Zenodotus  vero  Ho- 
meri  poemata  et  reliquorum  illustrium 
poetarum."  See  Lange,  Ueber  die 
kyklischen  Dichter,  p.  50  (Mainz,  1837); 
Welcker,  Der  Kpische  Cyklus,  p.  8; 
Ritschl,  Die  Alexandrinischen  Biblio- 
theken,  p.  3  (Breslau,  1838). 

Lange  disputes  the  sufficiency  of  this 
passage  as  proof  that  Zenodotus  was  the 
framer  of  the  Epic  Cycle :  his  grounds 
are  however  unsatisfactory  to  me. 
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same  museum  fendefed .  it  advisable  to  establish  some  fixed 
order  of  perusal,  and  to  copy  them  in  one  corrected  and  uni- 
form edition.^  It  pleased  the  critics  to  determine  precedence 
neither  by  antiquity  nor  by  excellence  of  the  compositions 
themselves,  but  by  the  supposed  sequence  of  narrative,  so  that 
the  whole  taken  together  constituted  a  readable  aggregate  of 
epical  antiquity. 

Much  obscurity'  exists,  and  many  different  opinions  have 
been  expressed,  respecting  this  Epic  Cycle :  I  view  it,  not  as 
an  exclusive  canon,  but  simply  as  an  all-comprehensive  classi- 
fication, with  a  new  edition  foimded  thereupon.  It  would 
include  all  the  epic  poems  in  the  library  older  than  the 
Tel^onia,  and  apt  for  continuous  narrative :  it  would  exclude 
only  two  classes — first,  the  recent  epic  poets,  such  as  Panyasis 
and  Antimachus ;  next,  the  genealogical  and  desultory  poems, 
such  as  the  Catalogue  of  Women,  the  Eoiai,  and  others,  which 
could  not  be  made  to  fit  in  to  any  chronological  sequence 
of  events.*    Both  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  comprised  in 


'  That  there  existed  a  qrdic  copy  or 
edition  of  the  Odyssey  {Ji  kvkXiioi)  is 
proved  by  two  passages  in  the  Scholia 
(xvt  195;  ^^^'  ^5)*  ^^  Boeckh*s  re- 
n&ark  in  Buttmann's  edition :  this  was 
the  Od3rssey  copied  or  edited  along  with 
the  other  poems  of  the  cycle. 

Our  word  to  etUt—ox  ediiwn — sug- 
gests ideas  not  exactly  suited  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Alexandrine  library,  in 
which  we  cannot  expect  to  find  any- 
thing like  what  is  now  called  publication. 
That  magnificent  establishment  possess- 
ing a  large  collection  of  epical  manu- 
scripts, and  ample  means  of  every  kind 
at  command,  would  naturally  desire  to 
have  these  compositions  put  in  order 
and  corrected  by  skilful  hands,  and 
then  carefully  copied  for  the  use  of 
the  library.  Such  copv  constitutes  the 
cyclic  edition  :  they  might  perhaps  cause 
or  permit  duplicates  to  be  made,  but 
the  itAoffis  or  edition  was  complete 
without  them. 

'  Respecting  the  great  confusion  in 
which  tne  Epic  Cydc  is  involved,  see 
the  striking  declaration  of  Buttmann, 
Addenda  ad  Scholia  in  Odysseam,  p. 
575 ;  compare  the  opinions  of  the  differ- 
ent critics,  as  enumerated  at  the  end 
of  Welcker's  treatise,  Episch.  Cyk.  p. 

420-453.  .       ,    ^  . 

'  Our  mformation  respecting  the  Epic 


Cycle  is  derived  firom  Eutychius  Produs, 
a  literary  man  of  Sicca  during  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  tutor 
of  Marcus  Antoninus  (Jul.  Capitolin. 
Vit.  Marc,  c  2) — not  from  Proclus, 
called  Diadochus,  the  new-Platonic 
philosopher  of  the  filth  century,  as 
Heyne,  Mr.  Clinton,  and  others  have 
imagined.  The  fragments  firom  his 
work  called  Chrestomathia  give  argu- 
ments of  several  of  the  lost  cyclic  poems 
connected  with  the  siege  of  Troy,  com- 
municating the  important  fact  that  the 
Iliad  and  Od3rssey  were  included  in  the 
cycle,  and  giving  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  principle  upon  which  it  was 
arranged  : — AiaAofi/SeCKCi  9i  mp\  rov  Xe« 
yofihfou  hriKov  k^kKou,  ts  (kpx^tu  uAv 
in  T^f  OOpdyov  icflU  r^f  6fw\oyov/iwris 
/Ai^tws  .  •  .  .  «cal  irtparovreu  6  iviKhs  k^m- 
Xos,    4k    Zm^pw    miTirw  evf/arXupoih- 

....  Ary«i  di  &s  rov  iwticov  kIucXou  rk 
miiifiara  tiaff^(fTeu  Noi  tnrovidCrrai  rots 
iroXAoif,  obx  ^^^  ^^  "^^  i^prr^v^  &s  iUt 
r^y  iKoKouBiau  rwu  i¥  avrp  wpay- 
fidrvr  (ap.  Photium,  cod.  239). 

This  much-commented  passage,  while 
it  clearly  marks  out  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  the  Epic  Cvcle  {iicoKovBlet  trpay- 
fiirw)f  neither  afiirms  nor  denies  any- 
thing respecting  the  excellence  of  tne 
constituent  poems.    Produs  speaks  of 
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the  Cycle,  so  that  the  denomination  of  cyclic  poet  did  not 
originally  or  designedly  carry  with  it  any  association 
of  contempt.  But  as  the  great  and  capital  poems 
SnS?^^  were  chiefly  spoken  of  by  themselves,  or  by  the  title 
of  their  own  separate  authors,  so  the  general  name 
of  poets  of  the  Cycle  came  gradually  to  be  applied 
only  to  the  worst,  and  thus  to  imply  vulgarity  or  common- 
place; the  more  so  as  many  of  the  inferior  compositions 
included  in  the  collection  seem  to  have  been  anonymous,  and 
their  authors  in  consequence  describable  only  under  some 
such  common  designation  as  that  of  the  cyclic  poets.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  we  are  to  explain  the  disparaging  sentiment 
connected  by  Horace  and  others  with  the  idea  of  a  cyclic 
writer,  though  no  such  sentiment  was  implied  in  the  original 
meaning  of  the  Epic  Cycle. 

The  poems  of  the  Cycle  were  thus  mentioned  in  contrast 
and  antithesis  with  Homer,^  though  originally  the  Iliad  and 


the  taste  common  in  his  own  time  (avov9^- 
(rrat  roir  iroXXoir) :  there  was  not  much 
relish  in  his  time  for  these  poems  as 
such,  but  people  were  much  mterested 
in  the  sequence  of  epical  events. 

The  abstracts,  which  he  himself  drew 
up  in  the  form  of  arguments  of  several 
poems,  show  that  he  adapted  himself  to 
this  taste.  We  cannot  collect  from  his 
words  that  he  intended  to  express  anv 
opinion  of  his  own  respecting  the  gooa- 
ness  or  badness  of  the  cyclic  poems. 

'  The  gradual  growth  of  a  contemptu- 
ous feeling  towards  the  scriptor  cyclicus 
(Horat.  Ars  Poetic  136),  which  was  not 
originally  implied  in  the  name,  is  well 
set  forth  by  Lange  (Ueber  die  Kyklisch. 
Dicht  p.  53-56). 

'  Both  Lsmge  (p.  36-41)  however  and 
Ulrici  (Geschichte  des  Griech.  Epos,  9te 
Vorles.  p.  418)  adopt  another  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  <^cle,  which  I  think 
unsupported  and  inadmissible, — that  the 
several  constituent  poems  were  not  re- 
ceived into  it  entire  (1.  e,  with  only  such 
changes  as  were  requisite  for  a  corrected 
text),  but  cut  down  and  abridged  in 
such  manner  as  to  produce  an  exact  con- 
tinuity of  narrative.  Lange  even  ima- 
gines that  the  cyclic  Odyssey  was  thus 
dealt  with.  But  there  seems  no  evi- 
dence to  countenance  this  theory,  which 
would  convert  the  Alexandrine  literati 
from  critics  into  logographers.     lliat 


the  cyclic  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  the 
same  in  the  main  (allowing  for  cor- 
rections of  text)  as  the  common  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
Proclus  merely  names  them  in  the  series 
without  giving  any  abstract  of  their 
contents :  they  were  too  well  known 
to  render  such  a  process  necessary.  Nor 
does  either  the  language  of  Proclus  or 
that  of  Caecius  as  applied  to  Zenodotns, 
indicate  any  transformation  applied  to 
the  poets  whose  works  are  described 
to  have  been  brought  together  and  put 
into  a  certain  order. 

The  hypothesis  of  Lange  is  founded 
upon  the  idea  that  the  {fioKoM^Ui  vpwy' 
luirmv)  continuity  of  narrated  events 
must  necessarily  have  been  exact  and 
without  break,  as  if  the  whole  consti- 
tuted one  work.  But  this  would  not  be 
possible,  let  the  framers  do  what  they 
might:  moreover,  in  the  attempt,  the 
individuality  of  all  the  constituent  poets 
must  have  been  sacrificed,  in  such  man- 
ner that  it  would  be  absurd  to  discuss 
their  separate  merits. 

The  continuity  of  narrative  in  the 
Epic  Cycle  could  not  have  been  more 
than  approximative, — as  complete  as  the 
poems  composing  it  would  admit:  never- 
theless it  would  be  correct  to  say  that 
the  poems  were  arranged  in  series  upon 
this  principle  and  upon  no  other.  The 
librarians  might  have  arranged  in  like 
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Odyssey  had  both  been  included  among  them:  and  this 
alteration  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  has  given  birth  to  a 
mistake  as  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the  classification,  as  if 
it  had  been  designed  especially  to  part  off  the  inferior  epic 
productions  from  Homer.  But  while  some  critics  are  disposed 
to  distinguish  the  cyclic  poets  too  pointedly  from  Homer,  I 
conceive  that  Welcker  goes  too  much  into  the  other  extreme, 
and  identifies  the  cycle  too  closely  with  that  poet  He  con- 
strues it  as  a  classification  deliberately  framed  to  Rdadonor 
OMnprise  all  the  various  productions  of  the  Homeric  ^^JS 
epic,  with  its  unity  of  action  and  comparative  paucity  "<>"«'• 
both  of  persons  and  adventures — as  opposed  to  the  Hesiodic 
epic,  crowded  with  separate  persons  and  pedigrees,  and  destitute 
of  central  action  as  well  as  of  closing  catastrophe  This  opinion 
does  indeed  coincide  to  a  great  degree  with  the  fact,  inasmuch 
as  few  of  the  Hesiodic  epics  appear  to  have  been  included  in 
the  Cycle.  To  say  that  none  were  included,  would  be  too 
much,  for  we  cannot  venture  to  set  aside  either  the  Theogony 
or  the  i£gimius  ;  but  we  may  account  for  their  absence  per- 
fectly well  without  supposing  any  design  to  exclude  them,  for 
it  is  obvious  that  their  rambling  character  (like  that  of  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid)  forbade  the  possibility  of  interweaving 
them  in  any  continuous  series.  Continuity  in  the  series  of  nar- 
rated events,  coupled  with  a  certain  d^jree  of  antiquity  in  the 
poems,  being  the  principle  on  which  the  arrangement  called 
the  Epic  Cycle  was  based,  the  Hesiodic  poems  generally  were 
excluded,  not  from  any  pre-conceived  intention,  but  because 
they  could  not  be  brought  into  harmony  with  such  orderly 
reading. 

What  were  the  particular  poems  which  it  comprised,  we 
cannot  now  determine  with  exactness.  Welcker  what  poems 
arranges  them  as  follows: — ^Titanomachia,  DanaXs,  5S?cd"iii 
Amazonia  (or  Atthis),  OEdipodia,  Thebals  (or  expe-  '^*  ^^' 
dition  of  Amphiaraiis),  Epigoni  (or  Alkmae6nis),  Minyas  (or 
Phokals),  Capture  of  CEchalia,  Cyprian  Verses,  Iliad,  ^Ethiopis, 
Lesser  Iliad,  Iliupersis  or  the  Taking  of  Troy,  Returns  of  the 
Heroes,  Odyssey,  and  Telegonia.     Wuellner,  Lange,  and  Mr. 


manner  the  v«st  mass  of  tragedies  in 
their  possession  (if  they  had  diosen  to 
do  so)  upon  the  principle  of  sequence  in 


the  subjects:  had  they  done  so,  the 
series  would  have  formed  a  Tragic 
Cycle. 
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FyneJs  Clinton  enlarge  the  list  of  cyclic  poems  still  farther.* 
But  all  such  reconstructions  of  the  Cycle  are  conjectural  and 
destitute  of  authority.  The  only  poems  which  we  can  affirm 
on  positive  grounds  to  have  been  comprehended  in  it,  are,  first, 
the  series  respecting  the  heroes  of  Troy,  from  the  Cypria  to  the 
Telegonia,  of  which  Proclus  has  preserved  the  arguments,  and 
which  includes  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey — next,  the  old  Thebals, 
which  is  expressly  termed  cyclic^  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  poem  of  the  same  name  composed  by  Antimachus.  In 
regard  to  other  particular  compositions,  we  have  no  evidence 
to  guide  us,  either  for  admission  or  exclusion,  except  our 
general  views  as  to  the  scheme  upon  which  the  Cycle  was 
framed.  If  my  idea  of  that  scheme  be  correct,  the  Alexandrine 
critics  arranged  therein  all  their  old  epical  treasures,  down  to 
the  Telegonia — the  good  as  well  as  the  bad ;  gold,  silver,  and 
iron — provided  only  they  could  be  pieced  in  with  the  narrative 
series.  But  I  cannot  venture  to  include,  as  Mr.  Clinton  does, 
the  Eurdpia,  the  Phor6nis,  and  other  poems  of  which  we  know 
only  the  names,  because  it  is  uncertain  whether  their  contents 
were  such  as  to  fulfil  that  primary  condition.  Nor  can  I 
concur  with  him  in  thinking  that,  where  there  were  two  or 
more  poems  of  the  same  title  and  subject,  one  of  them  must 
necessarily  have  been  adopted  into  the  Cycle  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  others.  There  may  have  been  two  Theogonies,  or  two 
Herakleias,  both  comprehended  in  the  Cycle;  the  purpose 
being  (as  I  before  remarked),  not  to  sift  the  better  from  the 
worse,  but  to  determine  some  fixed  order,  convenient  for 
reading  and  reference,  amidst  a  multiplicity  of  scattered  com- 
positions, as  the  basis  of  a  new,  entire,  and  corrected  edition. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  principle  on  which  the  cyclic 
The  Iliad  poems  were  originally  strung  together,  they  are  all 
5S?thf  oS7  ^^^  ^^^^>  except  those  two  unrivalled  diamonds, 
^^^jj  whose  brightness,  dimming  all  the  rest,  has  alone 
p'***^^  sufficed  to  confer  imperishable  glory  even  upon  the 
earliest  phase  of  Grecian  life.  It  has  been  the  natural  privilege 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  from  the  rise  of  Grecian  philology 
down  to  the  present  day,  to  provoke  an  intense  curiosity. 


*   Wclcker,  Der  Epische  Cyklus,  p.  I  vol.  i.  p.  349. 
37-41 J  Wuellner,  De  Cyclo  Epico,  p.        *  Schol.  Pindar.  01ymp.TL  23;  Athense. 
43  <f^*/   I^nge,  Ueber  die  Kyklischen    xi.  p.  465. 
Dichter,  p.  47;  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  | 
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which,  even  in  the  historical  and  literary  days  of  Greece,  there 
were  no  assured  facts  to  satisfy.  These  compositions  are  the 
monuments  of  an  age  essentially  religious  and  poetical,  but 
essentially  also  unphilosophical,  unreflecting,  and  unrecording. 
The  nature  of  the  case  forbids  our  having  any  authentic  trans- 
mitted knowledge  respecting  such  a  period ;  and  the  lesson 
must  be  learnt,  hard  and  painful  though  it  be,  that  no  imagin- 
able reach  of  critical  acumen  will  of  itself  enable  us  to  discri- 
minate fancy  from  reality,  in  the  absence  of  a  tolerable  stock 
of  evidence.  After  the  numberless  comments  and  acrimonious 
controversies^  to  which  the  Homeric  poems  have  given  rise,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  any  of  the  points  originally  doubtful 
have  obtained  a  solution  such  as  to  command  universal  cwiodtr 
acquiescence.  To  glance  at  all  these  controversies^  JlI^^jJ,^ 
however  briefly,  would  far  transcend  the  limits  of  the  Jj;^^ 
present  work.  But  the  most  abridged  Grecian  history  ••*»^>*- 
would  be  incomplete  without  some  inquiry  respecting  the  Poet 
(so  the  Greek  critics  in  their  veneration  denominated  Homer), 
and  the  productions  which  pass  now,  or  have  heretofore  passed, 
under  his  name. 

Who  or  what  was  Homer  ?  What  date  is  to  be  assigned  to 
him  ?    What  were  his  compositions } 

A  person,  putting  these  questions  to  Greeks  of  different  towns 
and  ages,  would  have  obtained  answers  widely  discrepant  and 
contradictory.  Since  the  invaluable  labours  of  Aristarchus 
and  the  other  Alexandrine  critics  on  the  text  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  it  has  indeed  been  customary  to  regard  those  two 
(putting  aside  the  Hymns  and  a  few  other  minor  poems)  as 
being  the  only  genuine  Homeric  compositions ;  and  the  literary 
men  called  Chorizontes,  or  the  Separators,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  Xendn  and  Hellanikus,  endeavoured  still  farther  to  reduce 
the  number  by  disconnecting  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and 
pointing  out  that  both  could  not  be  the  work  of  the  same 


'  It  is  a  memorable  illnstration  of 
that  bitterness  which  has  so  mudi  dis- 
gnced  the  controversies  of  literarv  men 
m  a//  ages  (I  fear  we  can  make  no 
exception),  when  we  find  Pansanias 
saying  that  he  had  examined  into  the 
ages  of  Hesiod  and  Homer  with  the 
most  laborious  scnitiny,  but  that  he 
knew  too  well  the  calumnious  disposi- 

VOL.  II. 


tions  of  contemporaipr  critics  and  poets, 
to  declare  what  conclusion  he  had  come 
to  (Paus.  ix.  30,  2) :  n^pl  di  'H<ri69w  re 
ifkucias  ical  'O/iifpov,  wokvwpwyfwr(i<ram 
is  rh  dKpifi4(rraro¥  06  fioi  ypii^ty  ifib 
IjPt  4viarafiiif^  rb  ^ikahiou  &AA«y  re 
mil  odx  ^Kurra  l^oi  icai^  ifik  M  irot^o-ci 
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author.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  Grecian  antiquity; 
Difs^f^at  ^^^  Il^d  and  the  Odyssey,  and  the  Hymns  have  been 
JJ^^  ,0  received  as  Homeric  But  if  we  go  back  to  the  time 
Homer.  ^f  Herodotus  or  still  earlier,  we  find  that  several 
other  epics  also  were  ascribed  to  Homer — and  there  were  not 
wanting^  critics,  earlier  than  the  Alexandrine  age,  who 
regarded  the  whole  Epic  Cycle,  together  with  the  satirical 
poem  called  Margitfes,  the  Batrachomyomachia,  and  other 
smaller  pieces,  as  Homeric  works.  The  cyclic  Thebats 
and  the  Epigoni  (whether  they  be  two  separate  poems,  of 
the  latter  a  second  part  of  the  former)  were  in  early  days 
currently  ascribed  to  Homer:  the  same  was  the  case  with 
the  Cyprian  Verses :  some  even  attributed  to  him  several 
other  poems,^  the  Capture  of  CEchalia,  the  Lesser  Iliad,  the 
Phokals,  and  the  Amazonia.  The  title  of  the  poem  called 
Thebats  to  be  styled  Homeric  depends  upon  evidence  more 
ancient  than  any  which  can  be  produced  to  authenticate  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  :  for  Kallinus,  the  ancient  elegiac  poet 
(B.C.  640),  mentioned  Homer  as  the  author  of  it — and  his 
opinion  was  shared  by  many  other  competent  judges.^  From 
the  remarkable  description  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  rhapsodes  from  Sikydn,  by  the  despot  Kleisthen^, 
in  the  time  of  Sol6n  (about  B.C.  580),  we  may  form  a  probable 
judgement  that  the  Thebats  and  the  Epigoni  were  then  rhapso- 
dised at  Sikydn  as  Homeric  productions.*    And  it  is  clear 


*  See  the  extract  of  Proclus,  in  Pho- 
tius,  Cod.  239. 

'  Suidas,  v.  'Ofifipos;  Eustath.  ad 
Iliad,  il  p.  330. 

'  Pausan.  ix.  9,  3.  The  name  of  Kal- 
linus in  that  passage  seems  certainly 
correct :  Tit  5i  Vmj  ravra  (the  Thebais) 
KaXAiVof  d^iK6fit¥0s  abr&v  is  furfifiriy, 
i^trw  'Oftfipw  rhv  wovfiawra  thcw  KaA- 
Xiptp  54  woXXol  Tc  Kal  A^ioi  xAyw  Kwrk 
raink  fyvwirety,  *Eyi»  it  rhv  voitiinv 
rairniv  fierd  yt  *l\ui9a  leaX  *OHff<rttety 
hrauvSt  fidKitrra. 

To  the  same  purpose  the  author  of 
the  Certamen  of  Hesiod  and  Homer, 
and  the  pseudo-Herodotus  (Vit  Homer, 
c.  9).  The  *Afi^iap4«  i^tXeuriOf  alluded 
to  in  Suidas  as  the  production  of  Homer, 
may  be  reasonably  identified  with  the 
Thcbais  (Suidas,  v.  'Ofiripos). 

The  cydographer  Dionysius,  who 
affirmed  that  Homer  had  lived  both  in 


the  Theban  and  the  Trojan  wars,  must" 
have  recognised  that  poet  as  author  oC 
the  THeb&  as  well  as  of  the  Iliad  (ap. 
Procl.  ad  Hesiod.  p.  3). 

*  Herodot  v.  67.  K\fi<re4p7is  ykp 
*Aoytloiffi  vo\tfiii<rets — rovro  fihp,  ^^- 
9ohs  IraiMTc  iu  llutv&yi  dywiCtirBai,  r£r 
'Ofiflff€iu¥  iir4w¥  ffty«fca,  5ti  *Aoyt7oi  rt  koX 

r&¥  iiKvwifiwu  *A9p^ffrov  rov  TaXoov, 
rovrov  iir€$6fi.ri<r€  6  KkturBdnis,  Hvra 
*Apyuovj  iKfiaXMOf  iK  rijs  x^f^^'  He- 
rodotus then  goes  on  to  relate  how 
Kleisthenis  carried  into  effect  his  pur- 
pose of  banishing  the  hero  Adrastus : 
first,  he  applied  to  the  Delphian  Apollo 
for  permission  to  do  so  directly  and 
avowedly;  next,  on  that  i>ermission 
beii^  rdTused,  he  made  application  to 
the  Thebans  to  allow  him  to  introduce 
into  Siky6n  their  hero  Melanippus,  the 
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from  the  language  of  Herodotus,  that  in  his  time  the  general 
opinicMi  ascribed  to  Homer  both  the  Cyprian  Verses  and  the 
EfHgoni,  though  hs  himself  dissents.^  In  spite  of  such  dissent, 
{KKvever,  that  historian  must  have  conceived  the  names  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  to  be  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  whole 
of  the  ^indent  epi<^  otherwise  he  would  hardly  have  delivered 
his  memontble  judgement,  that  they  two  were  the  iramers  of 
Grecian  Theogony. 

That  many  different  cities  laid  claim  to  the  birth  of  Homer 
(seven  is  rather  below  the  truth,  and  Smyrna  and  Chios  are 
the  most  prominent  among  them)  is  well  known,  and  most 


Utter  enemy  of  Adrastus  in  the  old 
Tliebaii  l^end;  by  their  consent,  he 
consecratea  a  chapel  to  Melanippas  in 
the  most  commanmng  part  of  the  Siky- 
oaian  agon,  and  then  transferred  to  the 
newly-imported  hero  the  rites  and  festi- 
tbIs  which  had  before  been  given  to 
Adrastiis. 

Taking  in  conjunction  aU  the  points 
of  this  very  carious  tale,  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  rhapsodes  incurred  the 
displeasiire  of  Kleisthenis  by  reciting, 
not  the  Homeric  Iliad,  but  the  Homeric 
Thehais  and  EpigonL  The  former  does 
not  answer  the  conditions  of  the  narra- 
tive: the  latter  fulfils  them  accurately. 

1.  It  cannot  be  said  even  by  the  ut- 
most latitude  of  speech,  that  in  the 
Iliad  "  Little  else  is  sung  except  Argos 
and  the  Argeians" — ("in  illis  ubique 
fere  nonnisi  Argos  et  Argivi  celebrantur  '* 
— is  the  translation  of  Sdrweighauser): 
Argos  is  rarely  mentioned  in  it,  and 
never  exalted  into  any  primary  im- 
pOTtance:  the  Argeians,  as  inhabitants 
of  Aigos  separately,  are  never  noticed 
at  all :  that  name  is  applied  in  the 
niad,  in  common  with  Achaans  and 
Danaans^  only  to  the  general  bodv  of 
Gredts — and  even  applied  to  them 
much  less  frequently  than  the  name  of 
Atfutans, 

2.  Adrastus  is  twice,  and  only  twice, 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  as  master  of  the 
wonderful  horse  Areion  and  as  father-in- 
law  of  Tjrdeus;  but  he  makes  no  figure 
in  the  poem,  and  attracts  no  interest 

Wherefore,  though  Kleisthen^  might 
have  been  ever  so  much  incensed 
against  Argos  and  Adrastus,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  he  should  have 
interdicted  the  rhapsodes  from  reciting 
the  Iliad.    On  the  other  hand,  the  The- 


bais  and  Epigoni  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
voke him  especially.    For, 

1.  Argos  and  its  inhabitants  were  the 
grand  subject  of  the  poem,  and  the  pro- 
claimed assailants  m  the  expedition 
against  Thebes.  Though  the  poem 
itself  is  lost,  the  first  line  of  it  has  been 
preserved  (Leutsch,  Theb.  Cyd.  Relio. 
p.  5;  compare  Sophokl^  (£d.  Col. 
380  with  Scholia),— 

2.  Adrastus  was  king  of  Argos  and 
the  chief  of  the  expedition. 

It  is  therefore  literally  true,  that 
Argos  and  the  Arp;eians  were  "the  bur- 
den of  the  song  **  m  these  two  poems. 

To  this  we  may  add — 

1.  The  rhapsodes  would  have  the 
stroxigest  motives  to  recite  the  Thebais 
and  Epigoni  at  Siky6n,  where  Adrastus 
was  woishipped  and  enjoyed  so  vast  a 
popularity,  and  where  he  even  attracted 
to  himself  the  choric  solemnities  which 
in  other  towns  were  given  to  Dionysus. 

2.  The  means  whidi  Kleisthen^s  took 
to  get  rid  of  Adrastus  indicate  a  special 
re&ence  to  the  Thebais:  he  invited 
from  Thebes  the  hero  Melanippus,  the 
Hector  of  Thebes  in  that  very  poem. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  we  may 
conclude  that  the  *0/i^/>«ta  $ini  Alluded 
to  in  this  very  illustrative  story  of  He- 
rodotus are  the  Thebais  and  the  Epigoni, 
not  the  Iliad. 

»  Herodot.  ii.  117;  iv.  32.  The  words 
in  which  Herodotus  intimates  his  own 
dissent  from  the  reigning  opinion  are 
treated  as  spurious  ^  F.  A.  Wolf,  but 
vindicated  by  Schweighauser :  whether 
they  be  admitted  or  not,  the  general 
currency  of  the  opinion  adverted  to  is 
equally  evident 
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of  them  had  legends  to  tell  respecting  his  romantic  parentage, 

his  alleged  blindness,  and  his  life  of  an   itinerant 

known,  and   bard  acQuaintcd  with  poverty  and  sorrow.*    The  dis^ 

endless  di-  r-  .  ««  /-t- 

▼ersityof      crcpancics  of  statement  respecting  the  date  of  his 

opinion,  re-*,.  iT/*  %        f 

^dng  the  reputed  existence  are  no  less  worthy  of  remark ;  for 
^  *°      out  of  the  eight  different  epochs  assigned  to  him, 
the  oldest  differs  from  the  most  recent  by  a  period 
of  460  years. 

Thus  conflicting  would  have  been  the  answers  returned  in 
Poetical  different  portions  of  the  Grecian  world  to  any  ques- 
Hom«rids.  tions  respecting  the  person  of  Homer.  But  there 
were  a  poetical  gens  (fraternity  or  guild)  in  the  Ionic  island  of 
Chios,  who,  if  the  question  had  been  put  to  them,  would  have 
answered  in  another  manner.  To  them  Homer  was  not  a 
mere  antecedent  man,  of  kindred  nature  with  themselves,  but 
a  divine  or  semi-divine  eponymus  and  progenitor,  whom  they 
worshipped  in  their  gentile  sacrifices,  and  in  whose  ascendant 


'  The  Life  of  Homer,  which  passes 
folsely  under  the  name  of  Herodotus, 
contains  a  collection  of  these  different 
stories :  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  about  the  second  century  after 
the  Christian  sera,  but  the  statements 
which  it  furnishes  are  probably  several 
of  them  as  old  as  Ephorus  (compare 
also  Produs  ap.  Photium,  c  239). 

The  belief  in  the  blindness  of  Homer 
is  doubtless  of  far  more  ancient  date, 
since  the  circumstance  appears  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  the 
Delian  Apollo,  where  the  bwrd  of  Chios, 
in  some  very  touching  lines,  recommends 
himself  and  his  strains  to  the  favoiur  of 
the  Delian  maidens  employed  in  the 
worship  of  Apollo.  This  hymn  is  cited 
by  Thucydides  as  unquestionably  au- 
thentic, and  he  doubtless  accepted  the 
lines  as  a  description  of  the  personal 
condition  and  relations  of  the  author  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (Thucvd.  iii.  104): 
Simonidls  of  Ke6s  also  calls  Homer  a 
Chian  (Frag.  69,  Schneidewin). 

There  were  also  tales  which  repre- 
sented Homer  as  the  contemporary,  the 
cousin,  and  the  rival  in  recited  composi- 
tion, of  Hesiod,  who  (it  was  pretended) 
had  vanquished  him.  See  the  Certa- 
men  Homeri  et  Hesiodi,  annexed  to 
the  works  of  the  latter  (p.  314,  ed. 
Gottling;  and  Plutarch,  Conviv.  Sept. 
Sapient,  c.  10),  in  which  also  various 


stories  respecting  the  life  of  Homer  are 
scattered.  The  emperor  Hadrian  con- 
sulted the  Delphian  oracle  to  know  who 
Homer  was ;  Uie  answer  of  the  priestess 
reported  him  to  be  a  native  of  Ithaca, 
the  son  of  Telemachus  and  £pikast6, 
daughter  of  Nest6r  (Certamen  Horn,  et 
Hes.  p.  314).  The  author  of  this  Certa- 
men tells  us  that  the  authoritv  of  the 
Delphian  oracle  deserves  imphdt  con- 
fidence. 

Hellanikus,  Damastes,  and  Phereky- 
d^s  traced  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  up 
to  Orpheus,  through  a  pedigree  of  ten 
generations  (see  Sturz,  Fragment  Hel- 
lanic.  fr.  75-144;  compare  also  Lobeck's 
xem9jV.s— AgiaopAamus,  p.  322— on  the 
subject  of  these  genealogies).  The  com- 

?utations  of  these  authors  earlier  than 
lerodotus  are  of  value,  because  thev 
illustrate  the  habits  of  mind  in  which 
Grecian  chronology  began :  the  genea- 
logy might  be  easily  continued  back- 
ward to  any  length  in  the  past.  To 
trace  Homer  up  to  Orpheus,  however, 
would  not  have  been  consonant  to  the 
belief  of  the  Homerids. 

The  contentions  of  the  different  cities 
which  disputed  for  the  birth  of  Homer, 
and  indecKl  all  the  legendary  anecdotes 
circulated  in  antiquity  respecting  the 
poet,  are  copiously  discussed  in  Welcker, 
Der  Epische  Cyklus  (p.  194-199). 
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name  and  glory  the  individuality  of  every  member  of  the  gens 
was  merged  The  compositions  of  each  separate  Hom^d,  or 
the  combined  efforts  of  many  of  them  in  conjunction,  were  the 
works  of  Homer:  the  name  of  the  individual  bard  perishes 
and  his  authorship  is  forgotten,  but  the  common  gentile  father 
lives  and  grows  in  renown,  from  generation  to  generation,  by 
the  genius  of  his  self-renewing  sons. 

Such  was  the  conception  entertained  of  Homer  by  the 
poetical  gens  called  Homfirid^e  or  Hom^rids;  and 
in  the  general  obscurity  of  the  whole  case,  I  lean  K^!SimMn 
towards  it  as  the  most  plausible  conception.    Homer  •STiS^ 
is  not  only  the  reputed  author  of  the  various  com- 
positions emanating  from  the  gentile  members,  but  also  the 
recipient  of  the  many  different  legends  and  of  the  divine 
genealogy,  which  it  pleases  their  imagination  to  confer  upon 
him.     Such  manufacture  of  fictitious  personality,  and  such 
perfect  incorporation  of  the  entities  of  religion  and  fancy  with 
the  real  world,  is  a  process  familiar  and  even  habitual  in  the 
retrospective  vision  of  the  Greeks.^ 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  poetical  gens  here  brought  to 
view,  the  Homfirids,  are  of  indisputable  authenticity.  Their 
existence  and  their  considerations  were  maintained  down  to 
the  historical  times  in  the  island  of  Chios.'  If  the  Hom6rids 
were  still  conspicuous  even  in  the  days  of  Akusilaus,  Pindar, 
Hellanikus,  and  Plato,  when  their  productive  invention  had 
ceased,  and  when  they  had  become  only  guardians  and  distri- 
butors, in  common  with  others,  of  the  treasures  bequeathed 
by  their  predecessors — ^far  more  exalted  must  their  position 
have  been  three  centuries  before,  while  they  were  still  inspired 
creators  of  epic  novelty,  and  when  the  absence  of  writing 
assured  to  them  the  undisputed  monopoly  of  their  own  com- 
positions.' 

*  Even  Aristotle  ascribed  to  Homer  <  Akusilaus,  Fragm.  31,  Didot ;  Harpo- 
a  divine  parentage :   a  damsel  of  the    kration,  v.  'O/i^piSoi :  Hellanic.  Fr.  55, 


isle  of  los,  pregnant  by  some  god,  was 
carried  off  iy  pirates  to  Sm3nma  at  the 
time  of  the  Ionic  emigration,  and  there 

five  birth  to  the  poet  (AristoteL  ap. 
Intarch,  Vit  Homer,  p.  1059). 
Plato  seems  to  have  considered  Ho- 
mer as  having  been  an  itinerant  rhap- 
sode,  poor  and  almost  fiiendless  (Re- 
pubL  p.  600). 
*  Hndar,   Nem.  ii.  i,  and  Scholia; 


Didot ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  645. 

It  seems  by  a  passage  of  Plato  (Phae- 
drus,  p.  252),  that  the  Hom^rida  pro- 
fessed to  possess  unpublished  verses  of 
their  ancestral  poet— ftni  ilwo^A-o.  Com- 
pare Plato,  Republic  p.  599,  and  Iso- 
crat.  Helen,  p.  218. 

'  Nitzsch  (De  Historic  Homeri,  Fascic 
I,  p.  128,  Fascic.  2,  p.  71),  and  Uhrid 
(G^chichte  der  Episch.  Poesie,  voL  i.  p. 
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Homer,  then,  is  no  individualman,  biit  the  divine  or  heroic 
father  (the  ideas  of  worship  and  ancestry  coalescing,  as  they 
constantly  did  in  the  Grecian  mind)  of  the  gentile  Homdrids, 
and  he  is  the  author  of  the  Thebals,  the  Epigoni,  the  Cyprian 
Verses,  the  Prooems  or  Hymns,  and  other  poems  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  he  is  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey — 
assuming  that  these  various  compositions  emanate,  as  perhaps 
they  may,  from  different  individuals  numbered  among  the 
Hom^rids.  But  this  disallowance  of  the  hbtorical  personality 
of  Homer  is  quite  distinct  from  the  question,  with  which  it  has 
been  often  confounded,  whether  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are 
originally  entire  poems,  and  whether  by  one  author  or  other- 
wise. To  us,  the  name  of  Homer  means  these  two  poems,  and 
little  else :  we  desire  to  know  as  much  as  can  be  learnt  re- 
specting their  date,  their  original  composition,  their  preserva- 
tion, and  their  mode  of  communication  to  the  public.  All  these 
questions  are  more  or  less  complicated  one  with  the  other. 

Concerning  the  date  of  the  poems,  we  have  no  other  in- 
whatmay  formation  except  the  various  affirmations,  respecting 
of  thi  **  the  age  of  Homer,  which  differ  among  themselves  (as 
odyswy.  I  have  before  observed)  by  an  interval  of  460  years, 
and  which  for  the  most  part  determine  the  date  of  Homer  by 
reference  to  some  other  event,  itself  fabulous  and  unauthen- 
ticated — ^such  as  the  Trojan  war,  the  Return  of  the  H^rakleids, 


24'^3Si)»  question  the  antiquity  of  the 
Hom^rid  gens,  and  limit  their  functions 
to  simple  reciters,  denying  that  they  ever 
composed  songs  or  poems  of  their  own. 
Yet  these  gmUs,  such  as  the  Euneidae, 
the  Lykomidse,  the  Butadae,  the  Talthy- 
biadae,  the  descendants  of  Cheirdn  at 
Pelidn,  &c,  the  Hesychidae  (SchoL 
Sophocl.  CEdip.  Col  489)  (the  acknow- 
ledged parallels  of  the  Hom^ridae),  may 
be  surely  all  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  earliest  known  elements  of  Grecian 
histoiy:  rarely  at  least,  if  ever,  can 
such  gens,  with  its  tripartite  character 
of  ci^,  religious,  and  professional,  be 
shown  to  have  commenced  at  any  recent 
period.  And  in  the  early  times,  com- 
poser and  singer  were  one  person:  often 
at  least,  though  probably  not  always, 
the  bard  combmed  both  functions.  The 
Homeric  doi9hs  sings  his  own  composi- 
tions; and  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine 
that  many  of  the  early  Hom^rids  did 
the  same. 


See  Niebuhr,  Romisch.  Gesch.  yoL  t 
p.  324;  and  the  treatise,  Ueber  die 
Sikder  in  der  Odyssee — in  the  Rheini- 
sches  Museum,  1828,  p.  257 ;  and 
Boeckh,  in  the  Index  of  Contents  to  his 
Lectures  of  1834. 

**  The  Sage  Vyasa  (observes  Professor 
Wilson,  System  of  Hindu  Mythology, 
Introd.  p.  Ixii)  is  represented,  not  as 
the  author,  but  as  the  arranger  and 
compiler  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Purdnis. 
His  name  denotes  his  character,  mean- 
ing M^  arranger  or  distributor  (Welcker 
gives  the  same  meaning  to  the  name 
Ifomer);  and  the  recurrence  of  many 
Vyasas, — many  individuals  who  new 
modelled  the  Hindu  scriptures, — has 
nothing  in  it  that  is  improbable,  except 
the  fabulous  intervals  by  which  their 
labours  are  separated."  Individual  au- 
thorship and  the  thirst  of  personal  dis- 
tinction are  in  this  case  also  buried 
under  one  great  and  common  name,  as 
in  the  case  of  Homer. 
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or  the  Ionic  migration.  Krat6s  placed  Homer  earlier  than 
the  Return  of  the  H^rakletds  and  less  than  eighty  years 
after  the  Trojan  war :  Eratosthenes  put  him  100  years  after 
the  Trojan  war :  Aristotle,  Aristarchus,  and  Castor  made  his 
birth  contemporary  with  the  Ionic  migration,  while  Apollo- 
d6rus  brings  him  down  to  100  years  after  that  event,  or  240 
years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  Thucydidfts  assigns  to  him  a 
date  much  subsequent  to  the  Trojan  war.^  On  the  other 
hand,  Theopompus  and  Euphori6n  refer  his  age  to  the  far 
more  recent  period  of  the  Lydian  king  Gyg6s  (01.  18-23,  B.C. 
708-688),  and  put  him  500  years  after  the  Trojan  epoch.' 
What  were  the  grounds  of  these  various  conjectures,  we  do 
not  know,  though,  in  the  statements  of  KratAs  and  Erato- 
sthen^  we  may  pretty  well  divine.  But  the  oldest  dictum 
preserved  to  us  respecting  the  date  of  Homer — meaning 
thereby  the  date  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey — ^appears  to  me  at 
the  same  time  the  most  credible,  and  the  most  consistent  with 
the  general  history  of  the  ancient  epic  Herodotus  p^^f*- 
places  Homer  400  years  before  himself;  taking  his  Herodotus 
departure,  not  from  any  fabulous  event,  but  from  a  p«SbaWe. 
point  of  real  and  authentic  time.^  Four  centuries  anterior  to 
Herodotus  would  be  a  period  commencing  with  800  B.C. :  so 
that  the  composition  of  the  Homeric  poems  would  thus  fall  in 
a  space  between  850  and  800  RC.  We  may  gather  from  the 
l^uiguage  of  Herodotus  that  this  was  his  own  judgement, 
opposed  to  a  current  opinion  which  assigned  the  poet  to  an 
earlier  epoch. 

To  place  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  at  some  periods  between 
850  B.C.  and  776  B.C.  appears  to  me  more  probable  than  any 


'  Thucyd.  i.  3. 

'  See  the  statements  and  citations 
respecting  the  age  of  Homer,  collected 
in  Mr.  Clinton^  Chronology,  voL  i. 
p.  146.  He  prefers  the  view  of  Ari- 
stotle, and  places  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
a  century  earlier  than  I  am  inclined  to 
do, — 940-927  B.C. 

Krat^s  probably  placed  the  poet  an- 
terior to  the  Return  of  the  H^rakleids, 
because  the  lUsul  makes  no  mention  of 
Dorians  in  Peloponnesus :  Eratosthenes 
may  be  supposed  to  have  grounded  his 
date  on  the  passage  of  the  Iliad  which 
mentions  the  three  generations  de- 
scended from  iEneas.    We  should  have 


been  glad  to  know  the  grounds  of  the 
very  low  date  assigned  by  Theopompus 
and  Euphoridn. 

The  Pseudo- Herodotus,  in  his  life  of 
Homer,  puts  the  birth  of  the  poet  16S 
years  after  the  Trojan  war. 

•  Herodot  ii.  53.  Herakleid^s  Ponti- 
cus  affirmed  that  Lykurgus  had  brought 
into  Peloponn&us  the  Homeric  poems, 
which  had  before  been  unknown  out  of 
Ionia.  The  supposed  epoch  of  Lykur- 
gus has  sometimes  been  employed  to 
sustain  the  date  here  assigned  to  the 
Homeric  poems ;  but  everything  re- 
specting Lykurgus  is  too  doubtful  to 
serve  as  evidence  in  other  inquiries. 
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850  and 
776  ».c. 


Other  date,  anterior  or  posterior — more  probable  than  the 
latter,  because  we  are  justified  in  believing  these  two 
poems  to  be  older  than  Arktinus,  who  comes  shortly 
after  the  first  Olympiad — ^more  probable  than  the 
former,  because  the  farther  we  push  the  poems  back, 
the  more  do  we  enhance  the  wonder  of  their  preservation, 
already  sufficiently  great,  down  from  such  an  age  and  society 
to  the  historical  times. 

The  mode  in  which  these  poems,  and  indeed  all  poems,  epic 
1^  poems  as  well  as  lyric,  down  to  the  age  (probably)  of  Pei- 
assembied  sistratus,  wcrc  circulated  and  brought  to  bear  upon 
not  read  by  the  pubuc,  deservcs  particular  attention.  They  were 
apo!^.  not  read  by  individuals  alone  and  apart,  but  sung  or 

recited  at  festivals  or  to  assembled  companies.  This  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  few  undisputed  facts  with  r^^ard  to  the  great 
poet :  for  even  those  who  maintain  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  preserved  by  means  of  writing,  seldom  contend  that  they 
were  read. 

In  appreciating  the  effect  of  the  poems,  we  must  always 
take  account  of  this  great  difference  between  early  Greece 
and  our  own  times — ^between  the  congregation  mustered  at 
a  solemn  festival,  stimulated  by  community  of  sympathy, 
listening  to  a  measured  and  musical  recital  from  the  lips  of 
trained  bards  or  rhapsodes,  whose  matter  was  supposed  to 
have  been  inspired  by  the  Muse — and  the  solitary  reader  with 
a  manuscript  before  him  ;  such  manuscript  being,  down  to  a 
very  late  period  in  Greek  literature,  indifferently  written,  with- 
out division  into  parts  and  without  marks  of  punctuation.  As 
in  the  case  of  dramatic  performances  in  all  ages,  so  in  that  of 
the  early  Grecian  epic — a  very  large  proportion  of  its  impres- 
sive effect  was  derived  from  the  talent  of  the  reciter  and  the 
force  of  the  general  accompaniments,  and  would  have  dis- 
appeared altogether  in  solitary  reading.  Originally  the  bard 
sung  his  own  epical  narrative  commencing  with  a  prooemium 
or  hymn  to  one  of  the  gods:^  his  profession  was  separate  and 


*  The  Homeric  Hymns  are  prooems 
of  this  sort,  some  very  short,  consisting 
only  of  a  few  lines — others  of  consider- 
able length.  The  Hymn  (or  rather  one 
of  the  two  hymns)  to  Apollo  is  cited  by 
Thucydid^s  as  the  Prooem  of  Apollo. 


The  Hymns  to  Aphrodite,  Apollo, 
Herm^  D6m6t6r,  and  Dionjrsus,  are 

?;enuine  epical  narratives.  Hermann 
Proef.  ad  Hymn.  p.  Ixxxix)  pronounces 
the  Hymn  to  Aphrodite  to  be  the  oldest 
and  most  genuine;  portions  of  the  Hymn 
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special^  like  that  of  the  carpenter,  the  leech,  or  the  prophet : 
his  manner  and  enunciation  must  have  required  particular 
training  no  less  than  his  imaginative  faculty.  His  character 
presents  itself  in  the  Odyssey  as  one  highly  esteemed  ;  and  in 
the  Iliad,  even  Achilles  does  not  disdain  to  touch  the  lyre 
with  his  own  hands,  and  to  sing  heroic  deeds.^  Not  only  did 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  the  poems  embodied  in  the  Epic 
Cycle,  produce  all  their  impression  and  gain  all  their  renown 
by  this  process  of  oral  delivery,  but  even  the  lyric  and  choric 
poets  who  succeeded  them  were  known  and  felt  in  the  same 
way  by  the  general  public,  even  after  the  full  establishment 
of  habits  of  reading  among  lettered  men.  While  in  the  case  of 
the  epic,  the  recitation  or  singing  had  been  extremely  simple 
and  the  measure  comparatively  little  diversified,  with  no  other 
accompaniment  than  that  of  the  four-stringed  harp — all  the 
variations  superinduced  upon  the  original  hexameter,  banning 
with  the  pentameter  and  iambus,  and  proceeding  step  by  step 
to  the  complicated  strophfis  of  Pindar  and  the  tragic  writers, 
still  left  the  general  effect  of  the  poetry  greatly  dependent 
upon  voice  and  accompaniments  and  pointedly  distinguished 
from  mere  solitary  reading  of  the  words.  And  in  the  dramatic 
poetry,  the  last  in  order  of  time,  the  declamation  and  gesture 
of  the  speaking  actor  alternated  with  the  song  and  Lync  md 
dance  of  the  Chorus,  and  with  the  instruments  of  poetry, 
musicians,  the  whole  being  set  off  by  imposing  visible  for  the  ear. 
decorations.  Now  both  dramatic  effect  and  song  are  familiar 
in  modem  times,  so  that  every  man  knows  the  difference 
between  reading  the  words  and  hearing  them  under  the  appro- 
priate circumstances :  but  poetry,  as  such,  is,  and  has  now  long 
been,  so  exclusively  enjoyed  by  reading,  that  it  requires  an 
especial  memento  to  bring  us  back  to  the  time  when  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  were  addressed  only  to  the  ear  and  feelings  of  a 
promiscuous  and  sympathising  multitude.    Readers  there  were 


to  ApoDo  (Henn.  p.  xx)  are  also  very  old, 
but  both  that  hymn  and  the  others  are 
largely  interpolated.  His  opinion  re- 
specting these  interpolations,  however, 
b  dispnted  by  Franke  (Praefat  ad  Hymn 
Homeric  p.  ix-xix) ;  and  the  distinction 
t»etween  what  is  genuine  and  what  is 
romions  depends  upon  criteria  not  very 
distinctly  assignable.  Compare  Ulrid, 
Gcsch.  der  Ep.  Pocsie,  p.  3»5-39i- 


1  Phemins,  Demodokns,  and  the 
nameless  bard  who  guarded  the  fidelity 
of  Klyteemn^stra,  bear  out  this  position 
(Odyss.  i.  1 55;  iii.  267;  viii.  490;  xxL 
330 ;  Achilles  in  Iliad,  ix«  190). 

A  degree  of  inviolability  seems  at- 
tached to  the  person  of  the  bard  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  herald  (Odyss.  xxii. 
355-357). 
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none,  at  least  until  the  century  preceding  Sol6n  and  Peisistra- 
tus  :  from  that  time  forward,  they  gradually  increased  both  in 
number  and  influence ;  though  doubtless  small,  even  in  the 
most  literary  period  of  Greece,  as  compared  with  modem 
European  society.  So  far  as  the  production  of  beautiful 
epic  poetry  was  concerned,  however,  the  select  body  of  in- 
structed readens  furnished  a  less  potent  stimulus  than  the 
unlettered  and  listening  crowd  of  the  earlier  periods.  The 
poems  of  Choerilus  and  Antimachus,  towards  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  though  admired  by  erudite  men,  never 
acquired  popularity ;  and  the  Emperor  Hadrian  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  bring  the  latter  poet  into  fashion  at  the  expense  of 
Homer.* 

It  will  be  seen  by  what  has  been  here  stated,  that  that 
Of  the  class  ^^^iss  of  men,  who  formed  the  medium  of  commu- 
su^J^T  nication  between  the  verse  and  the  ear,  were  of 
"*=^"-  the  highest  importance  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
especially  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its  career — the  bards  and 
rhapsodes  for  the  epic,  the  singers  for  the  lyric,  the  actors  and 
singers  jointly  with  the  dancers  for  the  chorus  and  drama. 
The  lyric  and  dramatic  poets  taught  with  their  own  lips  the 
delivery  of  their  compositions,  and  so  prominently  did  this 
business  of  teaching  present  itself  to  the  view  of  the  public, 
that  the  name  Didaskalia,  by  which  the  dramatic  exhibition 
was  commonly  designated,  derived  from  thence  its  origin. . 

Among  the  number  of  rhapsodes  who  frequented  the  festivals 
at  a  time  when  Grecian  cities  were  multiplied  and  easy  of 
access,  for  the  recitation  of  the  ancient  epic,  there  must  have 
been  of  course  g^eat  differences  of  excellence ;  but  that  the 


>  Spartian,  Vit  Hadrian,  p.  8 ;  Dio 
Cass.  Ixix.  4  ;  Plut.  Tim.  c  36. 

There  are  some  good  observations  on 
this  point  in  Nake's  comments  on  Choe- 
rilus, ch.  viii.  p.  59: — 

"  Habet  hoc  epica  poesis,  vera  ilia, 
cnjus  perfectissimam  normam  agnosci- 
mus  Homericam — habet  hoc  proprium, 
ut  non  in  possessione  virorum  erudito- 
rum,  sed  quasi  viva  sit  et  coram  populo 
recitanda :  ut  cum  populo  crescat,  et  si 
populus  Deorum  et  antiquorum  heroum 
iacinora,  quod  prsecipuum  est  epicse 
poeseos  argumentum,  audire  et  secum 
repetere  dedidicerit,  obmutescaL  Id 
vero  tum  factum  est  in  Graecii,  quum  po- 


pulus ei  setate,  quam  pueritiam  dicere 
possis,  peractl^  partim  ad  res  serias 
tristesque,  politicas  maxime  —  easque 
multo,  quam  antea,i  mpeditiores — abs- 
trahebatur:  partim  epicse  poeseos  per« 
taesus,  ex  aliis  poeseos  generibus,  quae 
tum  nascebantur,  novum  et  diversum 
oblectamenti  genus  primo  prsesagire 
sibi,  deinde  haurire,  coepit." 

Nake  remarks  too  that  the  "  splendi- 
dissima  et  propria  Homericae  poeseos 
setas,  ea  quae  sponte  quasi  suH  inter  po- 
pulum  et  quasi  cum  populo  viveret," 
did  not  reacn  below  Peisistratus.  It  did 
not,  I  think,  reach  even  so  low  as  that 
period. 
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niare  cotisiderable  individuals  of  the  class  were  elaborately 
trained  and  highly  accomplished  in  the  exercise  of  their  pro- 
fession, we  may  assume  as  certain.     But  it  happens  that 
Sokrat£s  with  his  two  pupils  Plato  and  Xenophdn  speaks  con- 
temptuously of  their  merits,  and  many  persons  have  been 
disposed,  somewhat  too  readily,  to  admit  this  sentence  of  con- 
demnation as  conclusive,  without  taking  account  of  the  point 
of  view  from  which  it  was  delivered.*    These  philosophers 
considered  Homer  and  other  poets  with  a  view  to  instruction, 
ethical  doctrine,  and  virtuous  practice:  they  analysed  the 
characters  whom  the  poet  described,  sifted  the  value  of  the 
lessons  conveyed,  and  often  struggled  to  discover  a  hidden 
meaning,  where  they  disapproved  that  which  was  ap- 
parent     When  they  found  a  man  like  the  rhapsode,  wn^nod 
who  professed  to  impress  the  Homeric  narrative  upon  crmtic  phuo- 
an  audience,  and  yet  either  never  meddled  at  all,  unde- 
or  meddled  unsuccessfully,  with  the  business  of  ex- 
po^tion,  they  treated  him  with  contempt ;  indeed  Sokratds 
depreciates  the  poets  themselves  much  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, as  dealing  with  matters  of  which  they  could  render 
no  rational  account'    It  was  also  the  habit  of  Plato  and 
Xenophdn  to  disparage  generally  professional  exertion  of 
talent  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  contrasting  it 
often  in  an  indelicate  manner  with  the  gratuitous  teaching 
and  ostentatious  poverty  of  their  master.    But  we  are  not 


'  Xe]io|>h.  Memorab.  iv.  2,  10;  and 
Sympos.  iiL  6.  OJir0d  ri  o2y  i$pos  4A4- 
0M^cpor  fw^mw;  ....  A^Aor  yiip  5ti 
T^  ^nroiof  ohm  hrUntanmi,  2i>  h\  Snf- 
^tftfi^^  TC  col  *Am(i/i^dpy  Mil  iMuus 

These  tmrniou  are  the  hidden  mean- 
ings or  all^ories  which  a  certain  set  of 
philosophers  undertook  to  discover  in 
Homer,  and  which  the  rhapsodes  were 
no  way  called  upon  to  study. 

The  Platonic  dialogue  called  I6n 
ascribes  to  I6n  the  double  function  of  a 
rhapsode  or  impressive  reciter,  and 
a  critical  expositor  of  the  poet  (Iso- 
krates  also  indicates  the  same  double 
character  in  the  rhapsodes  of  his  time — 
Panathenaic  p.  240);  but  it  conveys  no 
solid  grounds  for  a  mean  estimate  of 
the  cl^  of  rhapsodes,  while  it  attests 
remarkably  the  striking  effect  produced 


by  their  redUtion  (c  6,  p.  535).  That 
this  class  of  men  came  to  combine  the 
habit  of  expository  comment  on  the 
poet  with  their  original  profession  of 
reciting,  proves  the  tendencies  of  the 
age;  prooably  it  also  brought  them 
into  rivalry  with  the  philosophers. 

The  grounds  taken  by  Aristotle 
(Problem,  xxx.  10;  compare  AuL  Gel- 
lius,  XX.  14)  against  the  actors,  singers, 
musicians,  &c.,  of  his  time  are  more 
serious,  and  have  more  the  air  of  truth. 

If  it  be  correct  in  Lehrs  (de  Studiis 
Aristarchi,  Diss.  ii.  p.  46)  to  identify 
those  early  glossographers  of  Homer, 
whose  explanations  the  Alexandrine 
critics  so  severely  condemned,  with 
the  rhapsodes,  this  only  proves  that  the 
rhapsodes  had  come  to  undertake  a 
double  dutv,  of  which  their  predecessors 
before  Solon  would  never  have  dreamt. 

*  Plato,  Apolog.  Socrat  p.  22,  c.  7. 
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warranted  in  judging  the  rhapsodes  by  such  a  standard. 
Though  they  were  not  philosophers  or  moralists,  it  was  their 
province — and  it  had  been  so,  long  before  the  philosophical 
point  of  view  was  opened — to  bring  their  poet  home  to  the 
bosoms  and  emotions  of  an  assembled  crowd,  and  to  penetrate 
themselves  with  his  meaning  so  far  as  was  suitable  for  that 
purpose,  adapting  to  it  the  appropriate  graces  of  action  and 
intonatioa  In  this  their  genuine  task  they  were  valuable 
members  of  the  Grecian  community,  and  seemed  to  have  pos- 
sessed all  the  qualities  necessary  for  success. 

These  rhapsodes,  the  successors  of  the  primitive  Acedi  or 
Bards,  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  from  them  by  the 
discontinuance  of  all  musical  accompaniment  Originally 
the  bard  sung,  enlivening  the  song  with  occasional  touches  of 
the  simple  four-stringed  harp:  his  successor  the  rhapsode, 
recited,  holding  in  his  hand  nothing  but  a  branch  of  laurel, 
and  depending  for  effect  upon  voice  and  manner, — a  species 
of  musical  and  rhythmical    declamation,^  which  gradually 


*  AristoteL  Poetic  c.  47;  Welcker, 
Der  Episch.  Cyklus ;  Uebcr  den  Vortrag 
der  Homerischen  Gedichte,  pp.  340-400, 
which  collects  all  the  facts  respecting  the 
Aoedi  and  the  rhapsodes.  Unfortunately 
the  ascertained  points  are  very  few. 

The  laurel  branch  in  the  hand  of  the 
singer  or  reciter  (for  the  two  expressions 
are  often  confounded)  seems  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  the  recitation  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod  (Hesiod,  Theog.  30;  SchoL 
ad  Aristophan.  Nub.  1367 ;  Pausan.  x. 
7,  2).  "Poemata  omne  ^enus  (says 
Apuleius,  Florid,  p.  122,  Bipont)  apta 
virgiBf  \yT2^  socco,  cothumo." 

Not  only  Homer  and  Hesiod,  but 
also  Archilochus,  were  recited  by  rhap- 
sodes (Athenae.  xii.  620;  also  Plato, 
Legg*  "•  ?•  658).  Consult,  besides, 
Nit^ch,  De  Historic  Homeri,  Fascic  2, 
p.  114,  seq.^  respecting  the  rhapsodes; 
and  O.  MUller,  History  of  the  Literature 
of  ancient  Greece,  ch.  iv.  s.  3. 

The  ideas  of  singing  and  speech  are 
however  often  confounded,  in  reference 
to  any  verse  solemnly  and  emphatically 
delivered  (Thucydid.  ii.  53) — ^pdaicovr^s 

Anptakhs  ir6\€/Aos  leal  Xotfths  ifi*  atrr^. 
And  the  rhapsodes  are  said  to  sing- 
Homer  (Plato,  Eryxias,  c.  13;  Hesych. 
v.  Bpavp90vlois);  Strabo  (i.  p.  18)  has  a 
good  passage  upon  song  and  speech. 


William  Grimm  (Deutsche  Helden- 
sage,  p.  373)  supposes  the  ancient  Ger- 
man heroic  romances  to  have  been 
recited  or  declaimed  in  a  similar  manner 
with  a  simple  accompaniment  of  the 
harp,  as  the  Servian  heroic  lays  are  even 
at  tnis  time  delivered. 

Fauriel  also  tells  us,  respecting  the 
French  Carlovingian  Epic  (Romans  de 
Chevalerie,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
xiii.  p.  559) :  "  The  romances  of  the 
1 2th  and  13th  centuries  were  really 
sung :  the  jongleur  invited  his  audience 
to  hear  a  beUe  ehamon  (thistoire^ — *  le 
mot  chanter  ne  manque  Jamais  dans  la 
formule  initiale,' — and  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood literally;  the  music  was  simple 
and  intermittent,  more  like  a  recitative; 
the  jongleur  carried  a  rebek,  or  violin 
with  tlu-ee  strings,  an  Arabic  instru- 
ment; when  he  wished  to  rest  his  voice, 
he  played  an  air  or  retoumelle  upon 
this ;  he  went  thus  about  from  place  to 
place,  and  the  romances  had  no  exist- 
ence among  the  people  except  through 
ihe  aid  and  recitations  of  these  jon- 
gleurs." 

It  appears  that  there  had  once  been 
rhapsodic  exhibitions  at  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus,  but  they  were  discontinued 
(Klearchus  ap.  AUiense.  vii.  p.  275) — 
probably  superseded  by  the  oithyramb 
and  the  tragedy. 
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increased  in  vehement  emphasis  and  gesticulation  until  it 
approached  to  that  of  the  dramatic  actor.  At  what  time  this 
change  took  place,  or  whether  the  two  different*  modes  of 
enunciating  the  ancient  epic  may  for  a  certain  period  have 
gone  on  simultaneously,  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
Hesiod  receives  from  the  muse  a  branch  of  laurel, 
as  a  token  of  his  ordination  into  their  service,  which  in"thi  mSc 
marks  him  for  a  rhapsode ;  while  the  ancient  bard  the'^^t 
with  his  harp  is  still  recognised  in  the  Homeric  Hynm 
to  the  Delian  Apollo,  as  efficient  and  popular  at  the  Panionic 
festivals  in  the  island  of  Delos.*  Perhaps  the  improvements 
made  in  the  harp,  to  which  three  strings,  in  addition  to  the 
orig^al  four,  were  attached  by  Terpander  (B.C.  660),  and  the 
growing  complication  of  instrumental  music  generally,  may 
have  contributed  to  discredit  the  primitive  accompaniment, 
and  thus  to  promote  the  practice  of  recital :  the  story,  that 
Terpander  himself  composed  music  not  only  for  hexameter 
poems  of  his  own,  but  also  for  those  of  Homer,  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  music  which  preceded  him  was  ceasing  to  find 
favour.*  By  whatever  steps  the  change  from  the  bard  to 
the  rhapsode  took  place,  certain  it  is  that  before  the  time  of 
Soldn,  the  latter  was  the  recognised  and  exclusive  organ  of  the 
old  Epic ;  sometimes  in  short  fragments  before  private  com- 


The  etymology  of  ^pf^ht  is  a  dis- 
puted point:  Welcker  traces  it  to  ^dfiios; 
most  critics  derive  it  from  ^^arrta^  iuti- 
SVf  which  O.  Miiller  explains  "  to  de- 
note the  coupling  together  of  verses 
without  any  considerable  divisions  or 
pauses, — the  even,  unbroken,  continu- 
ous flow  of  the  epic  poem,"  as  con- 
trasted with  the  strophic  or  choric 
periods  (/.  r.). 

»  Homer,  Hvnm  to  Apoll.  170.  The 
KiAofMf,  iatiiij  i^Ti$fihs,  are  constantly 
put  together  in  that  hymn:  evidently 
the  instrumental  accompaniment  was 
essential  to  the  hymns  at  the  Ionic 
festivaL  Compare  also  the  Hymn 
to  Herm^  (430),  where  the  function 
ascribed  to  the  Muses  can  hardly  be 
understood  to  include  non-musical  re- 
citation. The  Hymn  to  Hermes  is  more 
recent  than  Terpander,  inasmuch  as  it 
mentions  the  seven  strings  of  the  l3rre, 


•/• 


Terpander — see  Plutarch,  de  Mu- 


sidl,  c.  3, 4;  the  facts  respecting  him  are 
collected  in  Plehn's  Lesbiaca,  pp.  140- 
160;  but  very  little  can  be  authenti- 
cated. 

Stesander  at  the  Pythian  festivals 
sang  the  Homeric  battles,  with  a  harp 
accompaniment  of  his  own  composition 
(Athense.  xiv.  p.  638). 

The  principal  testimonies  respecting 
the  rhapsodising  of  the  Homeric  poems 
at  Athens,  chiefly  at  the  Panathenaic 
festival,  are  Isokrat^,  Panegyric  p.  74; 
Lycurgus  contra  Leocrat  p.  161;  Plato, 
Hipparch.  p.  228;  Diogen.  Laert.  Vit 
Solon,  i.  57. 

Inscriptions  attest  that  rhapsodising 
continued  in  great  esteem,  down  to  a 
late  period  of  the  historical  age,  both  at 
Chios  and  Te6s,  especially  the  former : 
it  was  the  subject  of  competition  by 
trained  youth,  and  of  prizes  for  the 
victor,  at  periodical  religious  solemni- 
ties: see  Corp.  Inscript  Boeckh,  No. 
2214*3088. 
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panics,  by  Single  rhapsodes — ^sometimes  several  rhapsodes  in 
continuous  succession  at  a  public  festival. 

Respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  Homeric  poems  were 
preserved,  during  the  two  centuries  (or,  as  some  think,  longer 
interval)  between  their  original  composition  and  the  period 
shortly  preceding  Sol6n — and  respecting  their  original  com- 
Atwhat       position  and  subsequent  changes— there  are  wide 

time  the  i./y.  -        .    •  «  i  •  •  i«t  « 

Homeric      differences  of  opmion  among  able  critics.    Were  they 

poems  began  «.«  •«  ••  .  •k      ■«<»t  • 

to  be  written,  prcservcd  with,  or  without,  being  written  ?  Was  the 
Iliad  originally  composed  as  one  poem,  and  the  Odyssey  in 
like  manner,  or  is  each  of  them  an  aggregation  of  parts  origi- 
nally self-existent  and  unconnected  ?  Was  the  authorship  of 
each  poem  single-headed  or  many-headed  ? 

Either  tacitly  or  explicitly,  these  questions  have  been  gene- 
rally coupled  together  and  discussed  with  reference  to  each 
other,  by  inquiries  into  the  Homeric  poems;  though  Mn 
Prolegomena  Payue  Knight's  Prolegomcua  have  the  merit  of 
SliJJdJ;;,  keeping  them  distinct  Half  a  century  ago,  the 
SS^bg  acute  and  valuable  Prol^omena  of  F.  A.  Wolf, 
m^^text  turning  to  account  the  Venetian  Scholia  which  had 
mSt*y  of****  then  been  recently  published,  first  opened  philoso- 
Jrith*J5S?s  phical  discussion  as  to  the  hbtory  of  the  Homeric 
3^^/~"  text  A  considerable  part  of  that  dissertation  (though 
ning.  by  HQ  means  the  whole)  is  employed  in  vindicating 

the  position,  previously  announced  by  Bentley  amongst  others, 
that  the  separate  constituent  portions  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
had  not  been  cemented  together  into  any  compact  body  and 
unchangeable  order  until  the  days  of  Peisistratus,  in  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ  As  a  step  towards  that  conclusion. 
Wolf  maintained  that  no  written  copies  of  either  poem  could 
be  shown  to  have  existed  during  the  earlier  times  to  which 
their  composition  is  referred — and  that  without  writing,  neither 
the  perfect  symmetry  of  so  complicated  a  work  could  have 
been  originally  conceived  by  any  poet,  nor,  if  realised  by  him, 
transmitted  with  assurance  to  posterity.  The  absence  of  easy 
and  convenient  writing,  such  as  must  be  indispensably  sup- 
posed for  long  manuscripts,  among  the  early  Greeks,  was  thus 
one  of  the  points  in  Wolfs  case  against  the  primitive  integrity 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  By  Nitzsch  and  other  leading 
opponents  of  Wolf,  the  connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other 
seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  he  originally  put  it,  and  it  has 
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been  considered  incumbent  on  those,  who  defended  the  ancient 
aggr^rate  character  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  to  maintain 
that  they  were  written  poems  from  the  beginning. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  architectonic  functions  ascribed 
by  Wolf  to  Feisistratus  and  his  associates  in  refer-  Th«  two 
ence  to  the  Homeric  poems,  are  nowise  admissible.  Bocnecet- 
But  much  would  undoubtedly  be  gained  towards  nected.  °* 
that  view  of  the  question,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  mmlrdu^' 
in  order  to  controvert  it,  we  were  driven  to  the  neces-  th«r.— pST 
sity  of  admitting  long  written  poems  in  the  ninth  ^ji^>iic 
century  before  the  Christian  xra.  Few  things,  in  mcricage.'^ 
my  opinion,  can  be  more  improbable :  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight, 
opposed  as  he  is  to  the  Wolfian  hypothesis,  admits  this  no 
]£ss  than  Wolf  himself.*  The  traces  of  writing  in  Greece 
even  in  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  aera,  are 
exceedingly  trifling.  We  have  no  remaining  inscription  earlier 
than  the  40th  Olympiad,  and  the  early  inscriptions  are  rude 
and  unskilfully  executed :  nor  can  we  even  assure  ourselves 
whether  Archilochus,  Simonidfis  of  Amorg^us,  Kallinus, 
Tyrtxus,  Xanthus,  and  the  other  early  eleg^iac  and  lyric 
poets,  committed  their  compositions  to  writing,  or  at  what 
time  the  practice  of  doing  so  became  familiar.  The  first 
positive  ground,  which  authorises  us  to  presume  the  existence 
of  a  manuscript  of  Homer,  is  in  the  famous  ordinance  of  Sol6n 


*  Knight,  Prolegom.  Horn,  c  xxxviii. 
xL  "  Hand  tamen  nllum  Homericomm 
carminum  exemplar  Pisistrati  seculo  an- 
tiqaias  extitisse,  ant  sexcentesimo  prius 
anno  ante  C.N.  scriptum  fiiisse,  facile 
credam :  rara  enim  et  perdifficilis  erat 
lis  temporibus  scriptnra  ob  penuriam 
materiae  scribendo  idoneae,  antim  literas 
ant  lapidibus  exarare,  aut  tabolis  ligneis 
aat  laminis  metalli  alicujos  inscmpere 
oporteret  ....  Atque  ideo  memoriter 
retenta  sunt,  et  haec  et  alia  veterum 
poetamm  carmina,  et  per  urbes  et  vicos 
et  in  prindpmn  vfronim  sdibus,  decan- 
tata  a  rhapsodis.  Neaue  mirandum  est, 
ea  per  tot  ssecula  sic  Integra  conservata 
esse,  qnoniam — per  eos  tr^ta  erant,  qui 
ab  omnibus  Graedae  et  coloniarum  regi- 
bus  et  dvitatibus  mercede  satis  ampl& 
conducti,  omnia  sua  studia  in  iis  eais- 
cendis,  retinendis,  et  rite  redtandis, 
conferebant."  Compare  Wolf,  Prolegom. 


Tbe  evidences  of  early  writing  among 
the  Greeks,  and  of  written  poems  even 
anterior  to  Homer,  may  be  seen  col- 
lected in  Kreuser  (Vorfragen  iiber 
Homeros,  p.  127-159,  Frankfort,  1828). 
His  proofs  appear  to  me  altogether 
incondusive.  Nitzsch  maintains  the 
same  opinion  (Histor.  Homeri,  Fasc.  i. 
sect.  XI.  xvii,  xviii.) — in  my  opinion, 
not  more  successfully:  nor  does  Franz 
(Epigraphies  Grace.  Introd.  s.  iv.)  pro- 
duce any  new  arguments. 

I  do  not  quite  subscribe  to  Mr.  Knight's 
language,  when  he  says  that  iA^e  is 
nothing  loonderful  in  the  long  preserva- 
tion of  the  Homeric  poems  unwritten. 
It  is  enough  to  maintain  that  the  exist- 
ence and  practical  use  of  long  manu- 
scripts by  all  the  rhapsodes,  under  the 
condition  and  drcumstances  of  the  8th 
and  9th  centuries  among  the  Greeks, 
would  be  a  greater  wonder. 
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with  r^ard  to  the  rhapsodes  at  the  Panathenaea ;  but  for  what 
length  of  time,  previously,  manuscripts  had  existed,  we  are 
unable  to  say. 

Those  who  maintain  the  Homeric  poems  to  have  been 
written  from  the  beginning,  rest  their  case,  not  upon  positive 
proofs — ^nor  yet  upon  the  existing  habits  of  society  with  regard 
to  poetry,  for  they  admit  generally  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  not  read,  but  recited  and  heard — but  upon  the  supposed 
necessity  that  there  must  have  been  manuscripts,*  to  ensure 
the  preservation  of  the  poems, — the  unassisted  memory  of 
reciters  being  neither  sufficient  nor  trustworthy.  But  here  we 
only  escape  a  smaller  difficulty  by  running  into  a  greater ; 
for  the  existence  of  trained  bards,  gifted  with  extraordinary 
memory,  is  far  less  astonishing  than  that  of  long  manuscripts 
in  an  age  essentially  non-reading  and  non-writing,  and  when 
even  suitable  instruments  and  materials  for  the  process  are 
not  obvious.  Moreover  there  is  a  strong  positive  reason  for 
believing  that  the  bard  was  under  no  necessity  of  refreshing 
his  memory  by  consulting  a  manuscript  For  if  such 
had  been  the  fact,  blindness  would  have  been  a  dis- 
qualification for  the  profession,  which  we  know  that 
it  was  not :  as  well  from  the  example  of  Demodokus 
in  the  Odyssey,  as  from  that  of  the  blind  bard  of 
Chios,  in  the  Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  whom 
Thucydidfis,  as  well  as  the  general  tenor  of  Grecian  legend, 
identifies  with  Homer  himself.^  The  author  of  that  Hynm, 
be  he  who  he  may,  could  never  have  described  a 

Blind  baras.    , 

blind  man  as  attaining  the  utmost  perfection  in  his 
art,  if  he  had  been  conscious  that  the  memory  of  the  bard  was 
only  maintained  by  constant  reference  to  the  manuscript  in 
his  chest 

Nor  will  it  be  found,  after  all,  that  the  effort  of  memory- 
required  either  from  bards  or  rhapsodes,  even  for  the  longest 


Bards  or 
rhapsodes 
of  adequate 
memory, 
less  incoQ- 
sbtent  with 
the  condi- 
tions of  the 
age  than 
longMSS. 


*  See  this  argument  stronglv  put  by 
Nitzsch,  in  the  prefatory  remarks  at  the 
beginning  of  his  second  volume  of  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Odyssey  (p.  x-xxix). 
He  takes  great  pains  to  discard  all  idea 
that  the  poems  were  written  in  order  to  be 
read.  To  the  same  purpose  Franz  (Epi- 
graphies Graec  Introd,  p.  32),  wno 
adopts  Nitzsch*s  positions, — "Audituris 


enim,  non  lecturis,  carmina  parabant" 
•  Odyss.  vii.  65;   Hymn,  ad  ApoU. 
172;  Pseudo-Herodot.  Vit  Homer,  c  3; 
TTiucyd.  iii.  104. 

Varioup  commentators  on  Homer  ima- 
gined that  under  the  misfortune  of  De- 
modokus the  poet  in  reality  described 
his  own  (Schol.  ad  Odyss.  I,  i;  Maxim. 
Tyr.  xxxviii.  i). 
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of  these  old  epic  poems, — though  doubtless  great, — ^was  at  all 
superhuman.  Taking  the  case  with  reference  to  the  entire 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  know  that  there  were  educated  gentle- 
men at  Athens  who  could  repeat  both  poems  by  heart :  ^  but 


*  Xenoph.  Sympos.  iii.  5.  Compare, 
respecting  the  laborioos  discipline  of 
the  GaUic  Druids,  and  the  number  of 
UQwritten  verses  which  they  retained  in 
their  memories,  Caesar.  B.  G.  vi.  14 : 
Mela,  iiL  2 :  also  Wolf,  Prolegg.  s.  xxiv. 
and  Herod,  it  77,  about  the  prodigious 
memory  of  the  Egyptian  priests  at  He- 
Ii<molis. 

t  transcribe,  from  the  interesting  Dis- 
course of  M.  Fauriel  (prefixed  to  his 
Chants  Populaires  de  la  Gr^e  Modeme, 
Paris,  1824),  a  few  particulars  respecting 
the  number,  the  mnemonic  power,  and 
the  popularity  of  those  itinerant  singers 
or  rhapsodes  who  frequent  the  festivals 
or  ptuu^^tris  of  modem  Greece :  it  is 
curious  to  learn  that  this  profession 
is  habitiudly  exercised  by  blind  men  (p. 

XCiW.). 

"  Les  aveueles  exercent  en  Gr^ce  une 
profession  qm  les  rend  non  seulement 
agr^les  nuus  necessaires;  le  caract^re, 
Hmagination,  et  la  condition  du  peuple, 
^tant  ce  qu'ils  sont:  c'est  la  profession 
de  chanteurs  ambulans  ...  lis  sont 
dans  Tusaee,  tant  sur  le  continent  one 
daas  les  ties,  de  la  Gr^ce,  d'apprendre 
par  coeur  le  plus  grand  nombre  qu'ils 
peovent  de  chansons  populaires  de  tout 
genre  et  de  toute  ^poque.  Quelques- 
uns  finissent  par  en  savoir  une  quantity 
prodigieuse,  et  tons  en  savent  beaucoup. 
Avec  ce  tr^r  dans  leur  m^oire,  ils 
lont  toujours  en  marche,  traversent  la 
Grke  en  tout  sens:  ils  s'en  vont  de 
rille  en  ville,  de  village  en  village, 
chantant  i  Tauditoire  qui  se  forme  aussi- 
tfit  smtour  d'eux,  partout  oh  ils  se  mon- 
trent,  celles  de  leurs  chansons  qu'ils 
jueent  convenir  le  mieux,  soit  k  la  lo- 
caut^  soit  k  la  drconstance,  et  re^oivent 
une  petite  retribution  qui  fait  tout  leur 
revenn.  Ils  ont  I'air  de  chercher  de 
pref<^rence,  en  tout  lieu,  la  partie  la 
plus  inculte  de  la  population,  aui  en  est 
toujours  la  plus  curieuse,  la  plus  avide 
d'impressions,  et  la  moins  difficile  dans 
le  choix  de  celles  qui  leur  sont  ofTertes. 
Les  Turcs  seuls  ne  les  ecoutent  pas. 
C*est  aux  r^nions  nombreuses,  aux 
fStes  de  village  connues  sous  le  nom  de 
PaneghyriSf  que  ces  chanteurs  ambulans 
accourent  le  plus  volontiers.    lis  chan- 

VOL.  II. 


I  tent  en  s*accompagnant  d'un  instrument 
k  cordes  que  Ton  touche  avec  un  archet, 
I  et  qui  est  exactement  Tandenne  lyre 
I  des  Grecs,  dont  il  a  conserve  le  nom 
>  comme  la  forme. 

j      "Cette  lyre,  pour  ^tre  entiire,  doit 

'  avoir  dnq  cordes:  mais  souvent  eUe  n'en 

,  a  que  deux  ou  trois,  dont    les  sons, 

'  comme  U  est  ais^  de  pr^sumer,  n*ont 

'  rien  de  bien  harmonieux.  Les  chanteurs 

j  aveugles  vont  ordinairement  isolib,  et 

chacun  d'eux  chante  k  part  des  autres  : 

mais  quelquefois  aussi  ils  se  r^unissent 

par    groupes    de    deux    ou   de    trois, 

'  pour  mre  ensemble  les  m^mes  chansons 

.  .  .    Ces  modemes  rhapsodes  doivent 

I  ^tre  divis^  en  deux  classes.    Les  uns 

(et  ce  sont,  selon  toute  apparence,  les 

I  plus  nombreux)  se  boment  &  la  fonction 

I  de   recueillir,   d*apprendre    par  coeur, 

;  et  de  mettre  en  circulation,  des  pieces 

i  quils    n*ont    point    composees.     Les 

autres  (et    ce  sont  ceux  qui   forment 

Tordre  le  plus  distingu^  de  leurs  corps), 

'  k  cette  fonction  de  r^dteurs  et  de  col- 

i  porteurs  de  poesies  d'autrui,    joignent 

\  celle  de  poetes,  et  ajoutent  k  la  masse 

des  chansons  apprises  d'autres  chants 

de  leur    fa9on    ....    Ces  rhapsodes 

aveugles  sont  les   nouvellistes   et   les 

historiens,    en   mdme   temps   one    les 

poetes  du  peuple,  en  cela  parfaitement 

semblables  aux  rhapsodes  andens  de  la 

Gr^.» 

To  pass  to  another  country — Persia, 
once  the  great  rival  of  Greece: — "  The 
Kurroglian  rhapsodes  are  called  Kur- 
roglou-JChans^  Ivyoi  khaunden^  to  sing. 
Their  duty  is  to  know  by  heart  all  the 
tnejjUsses  (meetings)  of  Kurroglou,  nar- 
rate them,  or  sing  them  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  favourite  instrument  of 
Kurroglou,  the  chungur  or  sitar,  a  three- 
string^  guitar.  Ferdausi  has  also  his 
Shah-nama- Khans ^  and  the  prophet 
Mahommed  his  Koran-Khans.  The  me- 
mory of  those  singers  is  truly  astonishing. 
At  every  request  mey  redte  in  one  bream 
for  some  hours,  without  stammering,  be- 
ginning the  tale  at  the  passage  or  verse 
pointed  out  by  the  hearers.**  (Sped- 
mens  of  the  Popular  Poetry  of  Persia, 
as  found  in  the  Adventures  and  Impro- 
visations of  Kurroglou,  the  Bandit  Min- 
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in  the  professional  recitations,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the 
same  person  did  go  through  the  whole :  the  recitation  was 
essentially  a  joint  undertaking,  and  the  rhapsodes  who  visited 
a  festival  would  naturally  understand  among  themselves  which 
part  of  the  poem  should  devolve  upon  each  particular  indi- 
vidual Under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  means  of 
preparation  beforehand,  the  quantity  of  verse  which  a  rhapsode 
could  deliver  would  be  measured,  not  so  much  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  his  memory,  as  by  the  physical  sufficiency  of  his 
voice,  having  reference  to  the  sonorous,  emphatic,  and  rhyth- 
mical pronunciation  required  from  him.* 

But  what  guarantee  have  we  for  the  exact  transmission  of 
P^^gibfliiy  the  text  for  a  space  of  two  centuries  by  simply  oral 
A^^!^^  means?  It  may  be  replied  that  oral  transmission 
MiSSSSy  would  hand  down  the  text  as  exactly  as  in  point  of 
S<^^  f*^ct  it  was  handed  down.  The  great  lines  of  each 
p"*"*"^^^-  poem — the  order  of  parts — ^the  vein  of  Homeric 
feeling  and  the  general  style  of  locution,  and  for  the  most 
part,  the  true  words — ^would  be  maintained:  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  the  rhapsode,  over  and  above  the  precision 
of  his  actual  memory,  would  tend  to  Homerize  his  mind,  (if 
the  expression  may  be  permitted),  and  to  restrain  him  within 
this  magic  circle.  On  the  other  hand,  in  respect  to  the  details 
of  the  text,  we  should  expect  that  there  would  be  wide  differ- 
ences and  numerous  inaccuracies :  and  so  there  really  were,  as 
the  records  contained  in  the  Scholia,  together  with  the  passages 
cited  in  ancient  authors,  but  not  found  in  our  Homeric  text, 
abundantly  testify.* 

Moreover  the  state  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  respect  to 
the  letter  called  the  Digamma  affords  a  proof  that  they  were 


strd  of  Northern  Persia,  by  Alexander 
Chodsko :  London,  1842.  Introd.  p.  13.) 
**  One  of  the  songs  of  the  Calmuck 
national  bards  sometimes  lasts  a  whole 
day."    (Ibid.  p.  372.) 

*  There  are  just  remarks  of  Mr.  Mit- 
ford  on  the  possibility  that  the  Homeric 
poems  might  have  been  preserved  with- 
out writing  (History  of  Greece,  voL  i. 

pp.  135-137). 

•  ViUoison,  Prolegomen. ,  pp.  xxxiv- 
Ixi ;  Wolf,  Prolegomen.  p.  37.  Diin- 
tzer,  in  the  Epicor.  Gnec  Fragm.  p. 


27-29,  gives  a  considerable  list  of  the 
Homeric  passages  recited  by  ancient 
authors,  but  not  found  either  in  the 
Iliad  or  Odyssey.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted,  however,  that  many  of  these 
passages  belonged  to  other  epic  poems 
which  passed  under  the  name  of  Homer. 
Welcker  (Der  Epische  Cyklus,  pp.  20- 
133)  enforces  this  opinion  very  justly, 
and  it  harmonises  with  his  view  of  the 
name  of  Homer  as  co-extensive  with 
the  whole  Epic  cycle. 
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recited  for  a  considerable  period  before  they  were  committed 
to  writing;  insomuch  that  the  oral  pronunciation  Aigumeat 
anderwent  during  the  interval  a  sensible  change.^  k^ie^^ 
At  the  time  when  these  poems  were  composed,  the  i>i^»«*- 
Digamma  was  an  effective  consonant,  and  figured  as  such  in 
the  structure  of  the  verse :  at  the  time  when  they  were  com- 
mitted to  writing,  it  had  ceased  to  be  pronounced,  and 
therefore  never  found  a  place  in  any  of  the  manuscripts — 
insomuch  that  the  Alexandrine  critics,  though  they  knew  of 
its  existence  in  the  much  later  poems  of  Alkaeus  and  Sapphd, 
never  recognised  it  in  Homer.  The  hiatus,  and  the  various 
perplexities  of  metre,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  Digamma, 
were  corrected  by  different  grammatical  stratagems.  But  the 
whole  history  of  this  lost  letter  is  very  curious,  and  is  rendered 
intelligible  only  by  the  supposition  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
belonged  for  a  wide  space  of  time  to  the  memory,  the  voice 
and  the  ear,  exclusively. 

At  what  period  these  poems,  or  indeed  any  other  Greek 
poems,  first  began  to  be  written,  must  be  matter  of  when  did 
conjecture,  though  there  is  ground  for  assurance  that  m^c^wM 
it  was  before  the  time  of  Soldn.  If  in  the  absence  «^^? 
of  evidence  we  may  venture  upon  naming  any  more  deter- 
minate period,  the  question  at  once  suggests  itself,  what  were 
the  purposes  which  in  that  stage  of  society,  a  manuscript  at 
its  first  commencement  must  have  been  intended  to  answer  ? 
For  whom  was  a  written  Iliad  necessary?  Not  for  the 
rhapsodes ;  for  with  them  it  was  not  only  planted  in  the 
memory,  but  also  interwoven  with  the  feelings,  and  conceived 
in  conjunction  with  all  those  flexions  and  intonations  of 
voice,  pauses  and  other  oral  artifices,  which  were  required  for 
emphatic  delivery,  and  which  the  naked  manuscript  could 
never  reproduce.      Not  for  the   general  public — tAey  were 


'  See  this  argument  strongly  main- 
tained in  Giese  (Ueber  den  Aeolischen 
DialdLt,  sect  14,  p.  160  se^,).  He  no- 
tices several  other  particiuars  in  the 
Homeric  language — ^the  plenitude  and 
variety  of  interchangeable  grammatical 
forms— the  numerous  metrical  licenses, 
set  ri^ht  by  iq>propriate  oral  intonations 
—which  indicate  a  language  as  yet  not 
constrained  by  the  fixity  of  written  au- 
thority. 


The  same  line  of  argument  is  taken 
by  O.  Muller  (Histonr  of  the  Literature 
of  Andent  Greece,  en.  iv.  s.  5). 

Giese  has  shown  also,  in  the  same 
chapter,  that  all  the  manuscripts  of 
Homer,  mentioned  in  the  Scholia,  were 
written  in  the  Ionic  alphabet  (with  H  and 
n  as  marks  for  the  long  vowels,  and  no 
special  mark  for  the  rough  breathing), 
in  so  far  as  the  special  citations  out  of 
them  enable  us  to  verify. 
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accustomed  to  receive  it  with  its  rhapsodic  delivery,  and  with 
its  accompaniments  of  a  solemn  and  crowded  festival  The 
only  persons  for  whom  the  written  Iliad  would  be  suitable, 
woula  be  a  select  few  ;  studious  and  curious  men — a  class  of 
readers,  capable  of  analysing  the  complicated  emotions  which 
they  had  experienced  as  hearers  in  the  crowd,  and  who  would 
on  perusing  the  written  words  realise  in  their  imaginations  a 
sensible  portion  of  the  impression  communicated  by  the 
reciter.^ 

Incredible  as  the  statement  may  seem  in  an  age  like  the 
present,  there  is  in  all  early  societies,  and  there  was  in  early 
Greece,  a  time  when  no  such  reading  class  existed.  -  If  we 
could  discover  at  what  time  such  a  class  first  began  to  be 
formed,  we  should  be  able  to  make  a  guess  at  the  time  when 
the  old  Epic  poems  were  first  committed  to  writing.  Now 
the  period  which  may  with  the  greatest  probability  be  fixed 
upon  as  having  first  witnessed  the  formation  even  of  the 
Reasons  for   narrowcst  reading  class  in  Greece,  is  the  middle  of 

Tinmuimlng 

that  they  the  scventh  century  before  the  Christian  aera  (B.C  660 

JUSSen  to  B.C  630), — ^the  age  of  Terpander,  Kallinus,  Archi- 

middieof  lochus,  SimonidSs  of  Amorgus,  &c.     I  ground  this 

oeiid»yB.c.  supposition  on  the   change  then  operated  in  the 


^  Nitzsch  and  Welcker  arg^ie  that 
because  Uie  Homeric  poems  were  heard 
with  creat  delight  and  interest,  there- 
fore the  first  rudiments  of  the  art  of 
writing,  even  while  beset  by  a  thousand 
mechanical  difficulties,  would  be  em- 
ployed to  record  them.  I  cannot  adopt 
this  opinion,  which  appears  to  me  to 
derive  all  its  plausibility  from  our  pre- 
sent familiarity  with  reading  and  writing. 
The  first  step  from  the  recited  to  the 
written  poem  is  really  one  of  great  vio- 
lence, as  well  as  useless  for  any  want 
then  actually  felt  I  much  more  agree 
with  Wolf  when  he  says :  **Diu  enim 
iUorum  hominum  vita  et  simplicitas 
nihil  admodum  habuit,  ^uod  scripturft 
dignum  videretur :  in  aliis  omnibus  oc- 
cupati  agunt  illi,  quae  posteri  scribunt, 
vel  (ut  de  quibusdam  populis  accepimus) 
etiam  monstratam  operam  banc  spemunt 
tanquam  indecori  otii:  carmina  autem 
quae  pangimt,  longo  usu  sic  ore  fundere 
et  excipere  consueverunt  ut  cantu  et  re- 
dtatione  cum  maxime  vigentia  deducere 
ad  mutas  notas,  ex  illius  setatis  sensu 
nihil  aliud  essct,  quam  perimere  ea  et 


vitali  vi  ac  spiritu  privare."  (Prolegom. 
s.  XV.  p.  59.) 

Some  good  remarks  on  this  subject 
are  to  be  found  in  William  Humboldt's 
Introduction  to  his  elaborate  treatise 
Ueber  die  Kawi-Sprache^  in  reference  to 
the  oral  tales  current  among  the  Basques. 
He  too  observes  how  great  and  repul- 
sive a  proceeding  it  is,  to  pass  at  first 
from  verse  sung  or  recited,  to  verse 
written;  impl3ring  that  the  words  are 
conceived  detached  from  the  Vortrag, 
the  accompanying  music  and  the  sur- 
rounding and  sympathising  assembly. 
The  Basque  tales  have  no  charm  for  the 
people  themselves  when  put  in  Spanish 
words  and  read  (Introduction,  sect  xx. 
p.  258,  259). 

Unwritten  prose  tales,  preserved  in 
the  memory  and  said  to  be  rei>eated 
nearly  in  the  same  words  firom  age  to  age, 
are  mentioned  bv  Mariner  in  ue  Tonga 
Islands  (Mariners  Account,  voL  ii.  p.  377). 

The  Druidical  poems  were  kept  un- 
written by  design,  after  writing  was  in 
established  use  for  other  purposes  (Cae- 
sar, B.  G.  vi.  13). 
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character,  and  tendencies  of  Grecian  poetry  and  music, — the 
el^^c  and  iambic  measures  having  been  introduced  as  rivals 
to  the  primitive  hexameter,  and  poetical  compositions  having 
been  transferred  from  the  epical  past  to  the  affairs  of  present 
and  real  life.  Such  a  change  was  important  at  a  time  when 
poetry  was  the  only  known  mode  of  publication  (to  use  a 
modem  phrase  not  altogether  suitable,  yet  the  nearest  ap- 
proaching to  the  sense).  It  argued  a  new  way  of  looking  at 
the  old  epical  treasures  of  the  people,  as  well  as  a  thirst  for 
new  poetical  effect ;  and  the  men  who  stood  forward  in  it  may 
well  be  considered  as  desirous  to  study,  and  competent  to 
criticise,  from  their  own  individual  point  of  view,  the  written 
words  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodes,  just  as  we  are  told  that 
Kallinus  both  noticed  and  eulogised  the  Thebate  as  the  pro- 
duction of  Homer.  There  seems  therefore  ground  for  con- 
jecturing, that  (for  the  use  of  this  newly-formed  and  important, 
but  very  narrow  class)  manuscripts  of  the  Homeric  poems  and 
other  old  epics — ^the  Thebals  and  the  Cypria  as  well  as  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey — ^began  to  be  compiled  towards  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  :  *  and  the  opening  of  Egypt 
to  Grecian  commerce,  which  took  place  about  the  same  period, 
would  furnish  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  the  requisite 
papyrus  to  write  upon.  A  reading  class,  when  once  formed, 
would  doubtless  slowly  increase,  and  the  number  of  manuscripts 
along  with  it ;  so  that  before  the  time  of  Sol6n,  fifty  years 
afterwards,  both  readers  and  manuscripts,  though  still  com- 
paratively few,  might  have  attained  a  certain  recognised 
authority,  and  formed  a  tribunal  of  reference,  against  the 
carelessness  of  individual  rhapsodes. 

We  may,  I  think,  consider  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  have 
been  preserved  without  the  aid  of  writing  for  a  period  near 
upon  two  centuries,*    But  is  it  true,  as  Wolf  imagined,  and 


*  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellenid, 
ToL  L  p.  368-373)  treats  it  as  a  matter 
of  certainty  that  Archilochus  and  Alk- 
man  wrote  their  poems.  I  am  not  aware 
<^  any  evidence  for  announcing  this  as 
positively  known — except  indeed  an  ad- 
mission of  Wolf^  which  is  doubtless  good 
as  an  argumentum  ad  hominemy  but  is  not 
10  be  received  as  proof  (Wolf,  Proleg. 

&50).    The   evidences  mentioned  by 
r.  Clinton  (p.  368)  certainly  cannot  be 


redded  as  proving  anything  to  the 
point 

Giese  (Ueber  den  Aeolischen  Dialekt, 
p.  172)  places  the  first  writing  of  the 
separate  rhapsodies  composing  the  Iliad 
in  the  seventh  century  B.C. 

'  The  songs  of  the  Icelandic  Skalds 
were  preserved  orally  for  a  period  longer 
than  two  centuries, —  P.  A.  Miifler 
thinks  very  much  longer, — before  they 
were  collected  or  embodied  in  written 
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as  other  able  critics  have  imagined  also,  that  the  separate 
Condition  of  portioHS  of  which  these  two  poems  are  composed 
od^"**  were  originally  distinct  epical  ballads,  each  consti- 
tuting a  separate  whole  and  intended  for  separate 
recitation  ?  Is  it  true  that  they  had  not  only  no 
common  author,  but  originally  neither  common 
nor  fixed  order,  and  that  their  first  permanent 
arrangement  and  int^^tion  was  delayed  for  three  centuries, 
and  accomplished  at  last  only  by  the  taste  of  Peisistratus 
conjoined  with  various  lettered  friends  ?  ^ 

This  hypothesis — to  which  the  genius  of  Wolf  first  gave 
celebrity,  but  which  has  been  since  enforced  more  in  detail  by 
others,  especially  by  William  Miiller  and  Lachmann — appears 
to  me  not  only  unsupported  by  any  sufficient  testimony,  but 
also  opposed  to  other  testimony  as  well  as  to  a  strong  force 
of  internal  probability.  The  authorities  quoted  by 
qu^ouSTinltt  Wolf  are  Josephus,  Cicero,  and  Pausanias :  *  Josephus 
'~"''        mentions  nothing  about  Peisistratus,  but  merely  states 


story  by  Snorro  and  Ssemnnd  (Lange, 
Untersuchungen  uber  die  Gesch.  aer 
Nordischen  Heldensage,  p.  98;  also  In- 
troduct  p.  xx-xxviii).  He  confounds, 
however,  often,  the  preservation  of  the 
songs  from  old  time — ^with  the  question 
whether  they  have  or  have  not  an  histo- 
rical basis. 

And  there  were  doubtless  many  old 
bards  and  rhapsodes  in  ancient  Greece, 
of  whom  the  same  might  be  said  which 
Saxo  Grammaticus  affirms  of  an  English- 
man named  Lucas,  that  he  was  **  Uteris 
quidem  tenuiter  instructus,  sed  histori- 
arum  scientiH  apprime  enicUtus"  (Dahl- 
mann,  Historische  Forschungen,  vol.  ii. 
p.  176). 

'  **  Homer  wrote  a  sequel  of  songs  and 
rhapsodies,  to  be  sung  by  himself  for 
small  earnings  and  go(3  cheer,  at  festi- 
vals and  other  days  of  merriment;  the 
Iliad  he  made  for  the  men,  the  Odysseis 
for  the  other  sex.  These  loose  songs 
were  not  collected  together  into  the  form 
of  an  epic  poem  until  500  years  after.'' 

Such  is  the  naked  language  in  which 
Wolfs  main  h3rpothesis  had  been  pre- 
viously set  form  by  Bentley,  in  his 
**  Remarks  on  a  late  Discourse  of  Free- 
thinking,  by  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis," 
published  in  171 3:  the  passage  remained 
unaltered  in  the  seventh  edition  of  that 
treatise  published  in  1737.    See  Wolfs 


Prolegg.  xxvii.  p.  115. 

The  same  hypothesis  may  be 
more  amply  developed,  partly  in  the 
work  of  Wolfs  pupil  and  admirer,  Wil- 
liam Miiller,  Honurische  VorschuU  (the 
second  edition  of  which  was  publi^ed 
at  Leipsic  1836,  with  an  excellent  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Baumgarten-Cm- 
sius,  adding  greatly  to  the  ^ue  of  the 
original  work  by  its  dispassionate  re- 
view of  the  whole  controversy),  partly 
in  two  valuable  Dissertations  of  Lach- 
mann, published  in  the  Philological 
Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for 
18^7  and  1841. 

*  Joseph,  cont  Apion.  i.  2;  Cicero  de 
Orator,  iii.  J4;  Pausan.  vii.  26,  6;  com- 
pare the  S<molion  on  Plautns  in  Ritschl, 
Die  Alexandrin.Bibliothek,p.4.  iElian 
(V.  H.  xiii.  14),  who  mentions  both  the 
introduction  of  the  Homeric  poems  into 
Peloponnesus  by  Lykurgus,  and  the 
compilation  by  Peisistratus,  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  adding  to  the  value  of 
the  testimony:  still  less  Libanius  and 
Suidas.  What  we  learn  is,  that  some 
literary  and  critical  men  of  the  Alexan- 
drine age  (more  or  fewer,  as  the  case 
may  be;  but  Wolf  exaggerates  when  he 
talks  of  an  unanimous  conviction)  spoke 
of  Peisistratus  as  having  first  put  to- 
gether the  fractional  parts  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  into  entire  poems. 
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(what  we  may  accept  as  the  probable  fact)  that  the  Homeric 
poems  were  originally  unwritten,  and  preserved  only  in  songs 
or  recitations,  from  which  they  were  at  a  subsequent  period 
put  into  writing  :  hence  many  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  text 
On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  and  Pausanias  go  farther,  and  affirm 
that  Feisistratus  both  collected,  and  arranged  in  the  existing 
order,  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (implied  as 
poems  originally  entire  and  subsequently  broken  into  pieces), 
which  he  found  partly  confused  and  partly  isolated  from  each 
other— each  part  being  then  remembered  only  in  its  own 
portion  of  the  Grecian  world.  Respecting  Hipparchus  the 
son  of  Feisistratus,  too,  we  are  told  in  the  Pseudo-Platonic 
dialogue  which  bears  his  name,  that  he  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce into  Attica  the  poetry  of  Homer,  and  that  he  prescribed 
to  the  rhapsodes  to  recite  the  parts  at  the  Panathenaic  festival 
in  r^^ular  sequence.^  • 

Wolf  and  William  Miiller  occasionally  speak  as  if  they 
admitted  something  like  an  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  established 
aggr^fates  prior  to  Feisistratus ;  but  for  the  most  part  they 
represent  him  or  his  associates  as  having  been  the  first  to  put 
together  Homeric  poems  which  were  before  distinct  and  self- 
ocistent  compositions.  And  Lachmann,  the  recent  expositor 
of  the  same  theory,  ascribes  to  Feisistratus  still  more  un- 
equivocably  this  original  integration  of  parts  in  reference  to 
the  Iliad— distributing  the  first  twenty-two  books  of  the  poem 
into  sixteen  separate  songs,  and  treating  it  as  ridiculous  to 
imag^e  that  the  fusion  of  these  songs  into  an  order  such  as 
we  now  read,  belongs  to  any  date  earlier  than  Feisistratus.* 


>  Plato,  Hipparch.  p.  22S. 

'  "  Doch  idi  komme  mirbald  lacher- 
lich  vor,  wenn  ich  noch  immer  die  Mog- 
lichkeit  gelten  lasse,  dass  unsere  Ilias 
in  dem  gegenwartigen  Zusammenhange 
der  bedeutenden  Theile,  und  zdoit 
bios  der  wenif  en  bedeutendsten,  jemals 
vor  der  Arbeit  des  Pisistratus  gedacht 
worden  sey."  (Lachmann,  Femere  Be- 
traditimgen  iiber  die  Ilias,  sect  xxviii. 
p.  32;  Abhandlun^en,  Berlin.  Acad.  1 841.) 
How  far  this  acunission — that  for  the 
few  most  important  portions  of  the  Iliad 
there  did  exist  an  established  order  of 
succession  prior  to  Peisistratus — is  in- 
tended to  reach,  I  do  not  know:  but  the 
language  of  Lachmann  goes  farther  than 


either  Wolf  or  William  Miiller.  (See 
Wolf,  Prolegomen.  p.  cxli,  cxlii,  and  W. 
Miiller,  Homerische  Vorschide,  Ab- 
schnitt  vii.  pp.  96,  98,  100^  102.)  The 
latter  admits  that  neither  Peisistratus 
nor  the  Diaskeuasts  could  have  made 
any  considerable  changes  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  either  in  the  way  of  addi- 
tion or  of  trans]>osition ;  the  poems  as 
aggr^ates  being  too  well-known,  and 
the  Homeric  vein  of  invention  too  com- 
pletely extinct,  to  admit  of  such  no- 
velties. 

I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  these  last- 
mentioned  admissions  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  main  doctrine  of  Wolf,  in  so  far 
as  regards  Peisistratus. 
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Upon  this  theory  we  may  remark;  first,  that  it  stands 
opposed  to  the  testimony  existing  respecting  the  regulations 
of  Sol6n ;  who,  before  the  time  of  Peisistratus,  had  enforced 
objecdons  ^  fixcd  ordcr  of  recitation  on  the  rhapsodes  of  the 
against  it.  jjjj^j  ^^  thc  jPanathcnaic  festival :  not  only  directing 
that  they  should  go  through  the  rhapsodies  seriatim  and  with- 
out omission  or  corruption,  but  also  establishing  a  prompter 
or  censorial  authority  to  ensure  obedience,^ — which  implies  the 


*  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  57, — Ti,  5i  *Ofi,^pou 
41  6irofio\ris  y4yp€Kp€  (26\My)  ^^- 
8f  iirOcu,  otou  twou  6  irpuros  IXi^^cv,  Ikci- 
Bw  ipx^*^^^*'  '^^'^  dpx^t^t^or,  Its  ^<rt 
AitvxOias  i¥  roit  MryoptKots.  .  . .  ^  • 

Respecting  Hipparchus,  son  of' Pei- 
sistratus, the  Pseudo-Plato  tells  us  (in 
the  dialo^e  so  called,  p.  228) — ttai  t& 

ravrijvl,  koI  ^yd^murc  robs  pa^if9ois 
HayaOriifetioisi^  infoK^^fws  44>€^rfs aitrh 
9iX4yai,  titrittp  yvy  In  o79c  irotovat. 

These  words  have  provoked  multiplied 
criticisms  from  all  the  learned  men  who 
have  touched  upon  the  theory  of  the 
Homeric  poems — to  determine  what  was 
the  practice  which  Soldn  found  existing, 
and  what  was  the  change  which  hie 
introduced.  Our  information  is  too 
scanty  to  pretend  to  certainty,  but  I 
think  the  explanation  of  Hermann  the 
most  satisfactory  (*'  Qttid  sit  6irofio\ii 
ft  titofiX'fiirit^" — Opuscula^  tom.  v.  p. 
300,  tom.  vii.  p.  162). 

'TrojSoXc^r  is  the  technical  term  for 
the  prompter  at  a  theatrical  representa- 
tion (Plutarch,  Prsecept.  gerend.  Reip. 
p.  813) ;  (ntofioX^  and  ^o/SiXAciv  have 
corresponding  meanings,  of  aiding  the 
memory  of  a  speaker  and  keeping  him 
in  accordance  with  a  certain  standard, 
in  possession  of  the  prompter;  see  the 
words  ii  (fno^XriSf  Xenophon.  Cyropsed. 
"i*  3»  37»  **ftroi3oX^  therefore  has  no 
necessary  connexion  with  a  series  of 
rhapsodes,  but  would  apply  just  as 
much  to  one  alone;  although  it  happens 
in  this  case  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
several  in  succession.  *Tw6\ri^is,  again, 
means  **  the  taking  up  in  succession  of 
one  rhapsode  by  anotiier:''  though  the 
two  words,  therefore,  have  not  the  same 
meaning,  yet  the  proceeding  described 
in  the  two  passages  in  reference  both  to 
Sol6n  and  Hipparchus  appears  to  be  in 
substance  the  same — 1.  e,  to  ensure,  by 
compulsory  supervision,  a  correct  and 
orderly  recitation  by  the  successive  rhap- 


sodes who  went  through  the  different 
parts  of  the  poem. 

There  is  good  reason  to  conclude  from 
this  passage  that  the  rhapsodes  before 
Soldn  were  guilty  both  of  negligence  and 
of  omission  m  their  recital  of  Homer,  but 
no  reason  to  imagine  either  that  they 
transposed  the  books,  or  that  the  In- 
timate order  was  not  previously  recog- 
nised. 

The  appointment  of  a  systematic  6«o- 
fioXtbs  or  prompter  plainly  indicates  the 
existence  of  complete  manuscripts. 

The  direction  of  Sol6n,  that  Homer 
should  be  rhapsodised  under  the  secu- 
rity of  a  prompter  with  his  manuscript, 
appears  just  the  same  as  that  of  ue 
orator  Lvkuigus  in  reference  to  i£schy- 
lus,  Sophokles,  and  Euripides  (Pseudo- 
Plutarch.  Vit.  X.  Rhetor.  Lycurgi  Vit) 
— tUHiv^Kt  9h  Koi  y6fiovt — ks  x*^^'^ 
thc6yas  dyaB^lyai  rw  woatrw  Alox^Xov, 
lo^icKiovSy  EvpnrtSou,  ica2  rhs  rpay^ias 
ain&y  iy  Koiy^  ypw^aiiiyovs  ^vxirrfty, 
Koi  rhy  rrjs  it6\9»s  ypafifi»r4a  truMo^vftr 
yyi&a'K€iy  rots  iiroKpufOfi4yois*  0^  yup  i^ify 
adrhs  (&XX»s)  6inKpUr€c0€u,  The  word 
AX\ms  which  occurs  last  but  one  is 
introduced  by  the  conjecture  of  Grysar, 
who  has  cited  and  explained  the  above 
passage  of  the  Pseudo-Plutarch  in  a 
valuable  dissertation — De  Gnecorum 
Tragoedidy  quaiis  fuit  circa  tempora  Dc' 
mosthenis  (Cologne,  1830).  All  the 
critics  admit  the  text  as  it  now  stands  to 
be  unintelligible,  and  various  corrections 
have  been  proposed,  among  which  that 
of  Grysar  seems  the  best  From  his 
Dissertation  I  transcribe  the  following 
passage,  which  illustrates  the  rhapso- 
dising of  Homer  i^  irwo^\%i : — 

"Quimi  histriones  fabulis  interpo- 
landis  segre  abstinerent,  Lycurgus  legem 
supra  indicatam  eo  tulit  consilio,  ut 
recitationes  histrionum  cum  pubhco  iUo 
exemplo  omnino  congruas  redderet 
Quod  ut  assequeretur,  constituit,  ut  dum 
fabuke  in  scend  recitarentur,  scriba  pub- 
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existence  (at  the  same  time  that  it  proclaims  the  occasional 
infringement)  of  an  orderly  aggregate,  as  well  as  of  manu* 
scripts  professedly  complete.  Next,  the  theory  ascribes  to 
Peisistratus  a  character  not  only  materially  different  from 
what  is  indicated  by  Cicero  and  Pausanias — ^who  represent 
him,  not  as  having  put  together  atoms  originally  distinct,  but 
as  the  renovator  of  an  ancient  order  subsequently  lost — ^but 
also  in  itself  imintelligible  and  inconsistent  with  Grecian  habit 
and  feeling.  That  Peisistratus  should  take  pains  to  repress 
the  licence,  or  make  up  for  the  unfaithful  memory,  of  indi- 
vidual rhapsodes,  and  to  ennoble  the  Panathenaic  festival  by 
the  most  correct  recital  of  a  great  and  venerable  poem,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  received  among  the  best  judges  in  Greece 
— this  is  a  task  both  suitable  to  his  position,  and  requiring 
nothing  more  than  an  improved  recension,  together  with  exact 
adherence  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  rhapsodes.  But  what 
motive  had  he  to  string  together  several  poems,*  previously 
known  only  as  separate,  into  one  new  whole  ?  What  feeling 
could  he  gratify  by  introducing  the  extensive  changes  and 
transpositions  surmised  by  Lachmann,  for  the  purpose  of 
binding  together  sixteen  song^  which  the  rhapsodes  are 
assumed  to  have  been  accustomed  to  recite,  and  the  people  to 
hear,  each  by  itself  apart?  Peisistratus  was  not  a  poet, 
seeking  to  interest  the  public  mind,  by  new  creations  and 
combinations,  but  a  ruler  desirous  to  impart  solemnity  to  a 
great  religious  festival  in  his  native  city.  Now  such  a  purpose 
would  be  answered  by  selecting,  amidst  the  divergences  of 
rhapsodes  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  that  order  of  text  which 
intelligent  men  could  approve  as  a  return  to  the  pure  and 
pristine  Iliad ;  but  it  would  be  defeated  if  he  attempted  lai^e 
innovations  of  his  own,  and  brought  out  for  the  first  time  a 
new  Iliad  by  blending  together,  altering,  and  transposing, 
many  old  and  well-known  songs.  A  novelty  so  bold  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  offend  than  to  please  both  the  critics 
and  the  multitude.  And  if  it  were  even  enforced,  by  authority, 
at  Athens,  no  probable  reason  can  be  given  why  all  the  other 


licos  sunal  exemplum  dvitatis  inspiceret, 
jnxta  uve  in  theatio  sive  in  postscenio 
sedens.  Haec  enim  verbi  waptufoyu^ 
ffKtiy  est  significatio,  posita  prsecipue 
in  praepositione  wapd^  ut  idem  sit,  quod 


ctm^a  sive  Jtixta  legere ;  id  quod  fa- 
dunt  ii,  ^  lecfa  ad  altero  vel  recitata 
cum  suis  cmftrre  cupiunt'^  (Grysar, 
p.  7) 
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towns  and  all  the  rhapsodes  throughout  Greece  should  abne- 
gate their  previous  habits  in  favour  of  it,  since  Athens  at  that 
time  enjoyed  no  political  ascendency  such  as  she  acquired 
during  the  following  century.  On  the  whole,  it  will  appear 
that  the  character  and  position  of  Peisistratus  himself  go  far 
to  n^ative  the  function  which  Wolf  and  Lachmann  put  upon 
him.  His  interference  presupposes  a  certain  foreknown  and 
ancient  aggregate,  the  main  lineaments  of  which  were  familiar 
to  the  Grecian  public,  although  many  of  the  rhapsodes  in  their 
practice  may  have  deviated  from  it  both  by  omission  and 
interpolation.  In  correcting  the  Athenian  recitations  con- 
formably with  such  understood  general  type,  he  might  hope 
both  to  procure  respect  for  Athens  and  to  constitute  a  fashion 
for  the  rest  of  Greece.  But  this  step  of  "  collecting  the  torn 
body  of  sacred  Homer"  is  something  generically  different 
from  the  composition  of  a  new  Iliad  out  of  pre-existing  songs  ; 
the  former  is  as  easy,  suitable,  and  promising,  as  the  latter  is 
violent  and  gratuitous.^ 

To  sustain  the  inference,  that  Peisistratus  was  the  first 
OAcriong    architcct  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  it  ought  at  least 
to  be  shown  that  no  other  long  continuous  poems 


epic  poems 
beside  the 

odysJSr.  existcd  during  the  earlier  centuries.  But  the  con- 
trary of  this  is  known  to  be  the  fact  The  iEthiopis  of  Ark- 
tinus,  which  contained  9100  verses,  datea  from  a  period  more 
than  two  centuries  earlier  than  Peisistratus :  several  other 
of  the  lost  cyclic  epics,  some  among  them  of  considerable 
length,  appear  during  the  century  succeeding  Arktinus ; 
and  it  is  important  to  notice  that  three  or  four  at  least  of 
these  poems  passed  currently  under  the  name  of  Homer.* 


*  That  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  were 
ever  recited  with  all  the  parts  entire,  at 
any  time  anterior  to  Sol6n,  is  a  point 
which  Hitschl  denies  (Die  Alexandrin. 
Bibliothek,  p.  67-70).  He  thinks  that 
before  Sol6n,  they  were  always  recited 
in  parts,  and  wiUiout  any  fixed  order 
among  the  parts.  Nor  did  Soldn  deter- 
mine (as  he  thinks)  the  order  of  the 
parts:  he  only  checked  a  licence  of 
the  rhapsodes  as  to  the  recitation  of  the 
separate  books;  it  was  Pdsistratus,  who 
with  the  help  of  Onomakritus  and 
others,  first  settled  the  order  of  the 
parts  and  bound  each  poem  into  a 
whole,  with  some  corrections  and  inter- 


polations. Nevertheless  he  admits  that 
the  parts  were  originally  composed  by 
the  same  poet,  and  adapted  to  form  a 
whole  amongst  each  other:  but  the  pri- 
mitive entireness  (he  asserts)  was  only 
maintained  as  a  sort  of  traditional  be- 
lief, never  realised  in  recitation,  and 
never  reduced  to  an  obvious,  unequi- 
vocal, and  permanent  fact — until  the 
time  of  Peisistratus. 

There  is  no  sufficient  ground,  I  think, 
for  denying  all  entire  recitation  previous 
to  Soldn,  and  we  only  interpose  a  new 
difficulty,  both  grave  and  gratuitous,  by 
doing  so. 

*  The  ^thiopis  of  Arktinus  contained 
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There  is  no  greater  intrinsic  difficulty  in  supposing  long  epics 
to  have  begun  with  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  than  with  the 
iGthiopb :  the  ascendency  of  the  name  of  Homer,  and  the 
subordinate  position  of  Arktinus,  in  the  history  of  early 
Grecian  poetry,  tend  to  prove  the  former  in  preference  to  the 
latten 

Moreover,  we  find  particular  portions  of  the  Iliad,  which 
expressly  pronounce  themselves,  by  their  own  internal  ourfoge^b 


evidence,  as  belonging  to  a  large  whole,  and  not  as  tmeatiMuy 
separate  int^ers.  We  can  hardly  conceive  the  k>Sgpoai- 
catalc^^e  in  the  second  book  except  as  a  fractional  antbority. 
composition,  and  with  reference  to  a  series  of  approaching 
exploits ;  for  taken  apart  by  itself,  such  a  barren  enumeration 
of  names  could  have  stimulated  neither  the  fancy  of  the  poet 
nor  the  attention  of  the  listeners.  But  the  Homeric  Catal(^e 
had  acquired  a  sort  of  canonical  authority  even  in  the  time  of 
Sol6n,  insomuch  that  he  interpolated  a  line  into  it,  or  was 
accused  of  doing  so,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  disputed 
point  against  the  Megarians,  who  on  their  side  set  forth 
another  version.^  No  such  established  reverence  could  have 
been  felt  for  this  document,  unless  there  had  existed,  for  a 
long  time  prior  to  Feisistratus,  the  habit  of  regarding  and 
listening  to  the  Iliad  as  a  continuous  poenL  And  when 
the  philosopher  Xenophanfis,  contemporary  with  Feisistratus, 
noticed  Homer  as  the  universal  teacher,  and  denounced  him 
as  an  unworthy  describer  of  the  gods,  he  must  have  connected 
this  great  mental  sway,  not  with  a  number  of  unconnected 
rhapsodies,  but  with  an  aggregate  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  pro- 


9100  yeises,  as  we  leazn  from  the  Tabula 
niaca:  yet  Prokhis  assigns  to  H  only  four 
books.  The  Ilias  Minor  had/wr  books, 
the  Cyprian  verses  elgven,  though  we  do 
not  know  the  number  of  Hnes  in  either. 

Nitzsch  states  it  as  a  certain  matter  of 
fact,  that  Aiktinus  recited  his  own  poem 
alattff  though  it  was  too  long  to  admit 
of  his  doi^  so  without  interruption. 
(Sec  his  Vorrede  to  the  2nd  voL  of  Uie 
Odyssey,  p.  xxiv.)  There  is  no  evi- 
dence for  this  assertion,  and  it  appears 
to  me  highly  improbable. 

In  reference  to  the  Romances  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  belonging  to  Uie  Cycle 
of  the  Round  Table,  M.  Fauriel  tells  us 
that  the  German  Perceval  has  nearly 
35,000  verses  (more  than  half  as  long 


again  as  the  Iliad);  the  Perceval  of 
Christian  of  Tro3res  probably  more;  the 
German  Tristan^  of  Godfrey  of  Stras- 
burg,  has  more  than  23,000;  sometimes 
the  poem  is  begun  by  one  author  and 
contmued  by  another.  (Fauriel,  Ro- 
mans de  Chevalerie,  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  t  xiii.  p.  695-697.) 

The  ancient  unwritten  poems  of  the 
Icelandic  Skalds  are  as  much  Ijrric  as 
epic:  the  longest  of  them  does  not 
exceed  800  lines,  and  they  are  for  the 
most  part  much  shorter.    (Untersuchun* 

fen  iioer  die  Geschichte  der  Nordischen 
leldensage,  aus  P.  A.  Muller*s  Saga- 
bibliothek  von  G.  Lange,  Frankt  1832. 
Introduct  p.  xlil) 
*  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  10. 
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bably  with  other  poems  also,  ascribed  to  the  same  author, 
such  as  the  Cypria,  Epigoni,  and  ThebaTs. 

We  find,  it  is  true,  references  in  various  authors  to  portions 
of  the  Iliad  each  by  its  own  separate  name,  such  as  the 
Teichomachy,  the  Aristeia  (pre-eminent  exploits)  of  Diomedte 
or  of  Agamemndn,  the  Doloneia  or  Night-expedition  (of 
Dol6n  as  well  as  of  Odysseus  and  Diomedfis),  &c.,  and  hence 
it  has  been  concluded  that  these  portions  originally  existed  as 
separate  poems,  before  they  were  cemented  together  into  an 
Iliad.  But  such  references  prove  nothing  to  the  point ;  for 
until  the  Iliad  was  divided  by  Aristarchus  and  his  colleagues 
into  a  given  number  of  books  or  rhapsodies,  desigfnated  by 
the  series  of  letters  in  the  alphabet,  there  was  no  method  of 
calling  attention  to  any  particular  portion  of  the  poem  except 
by  special  indication  of  its  subject-matter.^  Authors  sub- 
sequent to  Peisistratus,  such  as  Herodotus  and  Plato,  who 
unquestionably  conceived  the  Iliad  as  a  whole,  cite  the  sepa- 
rate fractions  of  it  by  designations  of  this  sort 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  Wolfian  hypothesis  respect- 
ing the  text  of  the  Iliad,  tend  to  separate  two  points  which 
are  by  no  means  necessarily  connected,  though  that  hypo- 
thesis, as  set  forth  by  Wolf  himself,  by  W.  Miiller,  and  by 
Lachmann,  presents  the  two  in  conjunction.  First,  was  the 
Iliad  originally  projected  and  composed  by  one  author  and  as 
one  poem,  or  were  the  different  parts  composed  separately 
and  by  unconnected  authors,  and  subsequently  strung  together 
into  an  aggregate  ?  Secondly,  assuming  that  the  internal 
evidences  of  the  poem  negative  the  former  supposition,  and 
drive  us  upon  the  latter,  was  the  construction  of  the  whole 
poem  deferred,  and  did  the  parts  exist  only  in  their  separate 
state,  until  a  period  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Peisistratus  ?  It  is 
obvious  that  these  two  questions  are  essentially  separate,  and 
that  a  man  may  believe  the  Iliad  to  have  been  put  together 
out  of  pre-existing  songs,  without  recognising  the  age  of 
Peisistratus  as  the  period  of  its  first  compilation.  Now  what- 
ever may  be  the  steps  through  which  the  poem  passed  to  its 
ultimate  integrity,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 


*  The  Homeric   Scholiast  refers   to  Quintus  Calaber  4u  rg  'Kftaiomfmxff, 
which  was  only  one  portion  of  his  long  poem  (Schol.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  220). 
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they  had  been  accomplished  long  before  that  period:  the 
friends  of  Peisistratus  found  an  Iliad  already  existing,  m^  ^^^ 
and  already  ancient  in  their  time,  even  granting  that  22J?Srire 
the  poem  had  not  been  originally  bom  in  a  state  of  SSSrioS^ 
unity.     Moreover,  the  Alexandrine   critics,  whose  wSa^'"*' 
remarks  are  preserved  in  the  Scholia,  do  not  even  Jg^ 
notice  the  Feisistratic  recension  among  the  many  2*2S?lr 
manuscripts  which  they  had  before  them :  and  Mr.  "*»^ 
Payne  Knight  justly  infers  from  their  silence  that  either 
they  did  not  possess  it,  or  it  was  in  their  eyes  of  no  great 
authority ;  ^  which  could  never  have  been  the  case  if  it  had 
been  the  prime  originator  of  Homeric  unity. 

The  line  of  argument,  by  which  the  advocates  of  Wolfs 
h)rpothesis  negative  the  primitive  unity  of  the  poem,  consists 
in  exposing  gaps,  incongruities,  contradictions,  &c.  between 
the  separate  parts.  Now,  if  in  spite  of  all  these  incoherencies, 
standing  mementos  of  an  antecedent  state  of  separation,  the 
component  poems  were  made  to  coalesce  so  intimately  as  to 
appear  as  if  they  had  been  one  from  the  beginning,  we  can 
better  understand  the  complete  success  of  the  proceeding  and 
the  universal  prevalence  of  the  illusion,  by  supposing  such 
coalescence  to  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early  period,  during 
the  productive  days  of  epical  genius,  and  before  the  growth 
of  reading  and  criticism.  The  longer  the  aggregation  of  the 
separate  poems  was  deferred,  the  harder  it  would  be  to 
obliterate  in  men's  minds  the  previous  state  of  separation,  and 
to  make  them  accept  the  new  aggregate  as  an  original  unity. 
The  bards  or  rhapsodes  might  have  found  comparatively 


1  Knight,  "Proitgg.  Homer,  zxxii. 
xxzri.  xzxvii.  ThatPeisistratus  caused 
a  corrected  MS.  of  the  Iliad  to  be  pre- 
pared, there  seems  sood  reason  to  be- 
neve,  and  the  Scholion  on  Plautos 
edited  by  Ritschl  (see  Die  Alexandrini- 
sche  Bibliothek,  p.  4)  specifies  the  four 
persons  (Onomakritus  was  one)  emoloyed 
on  the  task.  Ritschl  fancies  tnat  it 
senred  as  a  sort  of  Vtd^te  for  the  text 
of  the  Alexandrine  critics,  who  named 
spedally  other  MSB.  (of  Chios,  Sindp6, 
Massalia,  &c.)  only  when  they  diverged 
from  this  Vulgate :  he  thinks  also  that  it 
formed  the  original  from  whence  those 
other  MSS.  were  first  drawn,  which 
are  called  in  the  Homeric  Scholia  al 


Kotyaty  Koiyirtptu  (p.  59,  60). 

Wdcker  supposes  the  Feisistratic  MS. 
to  have  been  either  lost  or  carried  away 
when  Xerxes  took  Athens  (Der  Epische 
Cyklus,  p.  382.388). 

Compare  Nitzsch,  Histor.  Homer. 
Fasc.  i.  p.  165-167;  also  his  commentary 
on  Odyss.  xi.  604,  the  alleged  interpola* 
tion  of  Onomakritus;  and  Ulrici,  Ge< 
schichte  der  Hellen.  Poes.  Part  i.  s.  vii. 
P.2J2-255.  .        V    «  .. 

The  main  facts  respecting  the  Feisis- 
tratic recension  are  collected  and  dis- 
cussed by  Grafenhan,  Geschichte  der 
Fhilologie,  sect.  54-64,  voL  i.  p.  266- 
311.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  get  be 
yond  mere  conjecture  and  possibility. 
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little  difficuly  in  thus  piecing  together  distinct  songs,  during 
the  ninth  or  eighth  century  before  Christ ;  but  if  we  suppose 
the  process  to  be  deferred  until  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth 
century — if  we  imagine  that  Soldn,  with  all  his  contemporaries 
and  predecessors,  knew  nothing  about  any  aggregate  Iliad, 
but  was  accustomed  to  read  and  hear  only  those  sixteen 
distinct  epical  pieces  into  which  Lachmann  would  dissect  the 
Iliad,  each  of  the  sixteen  bearing  a  separate  name  of  its  own 
— no  compilation  then  for  the  first  time  made  by  the  friends 
of  Feisistratus  could  have  effaced  the  established  habit,  and 
planted  itself  in  the  general  convictions  of  Greece  as  that 
primitive  Homeric  production.  Had  the  sixteen  pieces  re- 
mained disunited  and  individualised  down  to  the  time  of 
Feisistratus,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  continued  so 
ever  afterwards ;  nor  could  the  extensive  changes  and  trans- 
positions which  (according  to  Lachmann*s  theory)  were 
required  to  melt  them  down  into  our  present  Iliad,  have 
obtained  at  that  late  period  universal  acceptance.  Assuming 
it  to  be  true  that  such  changes  and  transpositions  did  really 
take  place,  they  must  at  least  be  referred  to  a  period  greatly 
earlier  than  Feisistratus  or  Soldn. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  poems  themselves  confirms  what  is 
No  traces  in  ^^^^  remarked  There  is  nothing  either  in  the  Iliad 
^^mcric  Qj.  Odyssey  which  savours  of  modernism^  applying 
^^  that  term  to  the  age  of  Feisistratus  ;  nothing  which 
S5i*^2?S^  brings  to  our  view  the  alterations,  brought  about  by 
^'*=»*»*'*^-  two  centuries,  in  the  Greek  language,  the  coined 
money,  the  habits  of  writing  and  reading,  the  despotisms  and 
republican  governments,  the  close  military  array,  the  improved 
construction  of  ships,  the  Amphiktyonic  convocations,  the 
mutual  frequentation  of  religious  festivals,  the  Oriental  and 
Egyptian  veins  of  religion,  &c,  familiar  to  the  latter  epoch. 
These  alterations  Onomakritus  and  the  other  literary  friends 
of  Feisistratus  could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  even  without 
design,  had  they  then  for  the  first  time  undertaken  the  task 
of  piecing  together  many  self-existent  epics  into  one  large 
aggregate.*     Everything  in  the  two  great  Homeric  poems, 


^  Wolf  allows  both  the  uniformityr  of  I  the  strong  line  by  which  they  stand  dis- 
colouring and  the  antiquity  of  colouring  I  tinguished  from  the  other  Greek  poets: 
which  pervade  the  Homeric  poems,  also  |  — **  Immo  congruunt  in  iis  onuiia  fenne 
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both  in  substance  and  in  language,  belongs  to  an  age  two  or 
three  centuries  earlier  than  Peisistratus.  Indeed  even  the 
interpolations  (or  those  passages  which  on  the  best  grounds 
are  pronounced  to  be  such)  betray  no  trace  of  the  sixth 
centiuy  before  Christ,  and  may  well  have  been  heard  by 
Archilochus  and  Kallinus — in  some  cases  even  by  Arktinus 
and  Hesiod — as  genuine  Homeric  matter.  As  far  as  the 
evidences  on  the  case,  as  well  internal  as  external,  enable  us 
to  judge,  we  seem  warranted  in  believing  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  were  recited  substantially  as  they  now  stand  (always 
allowing  for  partial  divergences  of  text  and  interpolations)  in 
776  B.C,  our  first  trustworthy  mark  of  Grecian  time.  And 
this  ancient  date — ^let  it  be  added — as  it  is  the  best  authenti. 
cated  fact,  so  it  is  also  the  most  important  attribute  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  considered  in  reference  to  Grecian  history. 
For  they  thus  afford  us  an  insight  into  the  ante-historical 
character  of  the  Greeks— enabling  us  to  trace  the  subsequent 
forward  march  of  the  nation,  and  to  seize  instructive  contrasts 
between  their  former  and  their  later  condition. 

Rejecting  therefore  the  idea  of  compilation  by  Peisistratus^ 
and  referring  the  present  state  of  the  Iliad  and  Homeric 
Odyssey  to  a  period  more  than  two  centuries  earlier,  rl*^«her 
the   question    still    remains,  by    what    process,  or  •"'^"^ 
through  whose  agency,  they  reached  that  state  ?    Is  rVhether 
each  poem  the  work  of  one  author,  or  of  several  ?    If  andMheme? 
the  latter,  do  all  the  parts  belong  to  the  same  age  ?    What 
ground  is  there  for  believing,  that  any  or  all  of  these  parts 
existed  before  as  separate  poems,  and  have  been  accommo- 
dated to  the  place  in  which  they  now  appear  by  more  or  less 
systematic  alteration  ? 

The  acute  and  valuable  Prol^omena  of  Wolf,  half  a  century 
ago,  powerfully  turned  the  attention  of  scholars  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  considering  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  with  reference  to 
the  age  and  society  in  which  they  arose,  and  to  the  material 


m  Idem  ingenitim,  in  eosdem  mores,  in 
eandem  formam  sentiendi  et  loqueadi." 
(Prolegom.  p.  cdxv;  compare  p.  cxxxviii) 
He  thinks  indeed  that  this  harmony 
was  raiored  tnr  the  ability  and  care  of 
Aristarchos  (''^mirificmn  ilium  concen- 
torn  revocatnm  Aristarcho  imprimis  de- 
bcmnsl.    This  is  a  very  exaggerated 


estimate  of  the  interference  of  Aristar- 
chus :  but  at  any  rate  the  concentus  itself 
was  ancient  and  original,  and  Aristar- 
dius  onlv  restored  it  when  it  had  been 
spoiled  by  intervening  accidents ;  at 
least,  if  we  are  to  construe  revocatum 
strictly,  which  oerhaps  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  Wolfs  main  theory. 
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differences  in  this  respect  between  Homer  and  more  recent 
epic  poets.*  Since  that  time  an  elaborate  study  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  early  manifestations  of  poetry  (Sagenpoesie) 
among  other  nations;  and  the  German  critics  especially, 
among  whom  this  description  of  literature  has  been  most 
cultivated,  have  selected  it  as  the  only  appropriate  analogy 
for  the  Homeric  poems.  Such  poetry,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  short,  artless  effusions,  with  little  of  deliberate  or  far- 
sighted  combination,  has  been  assumed  by  many  critics  as  a 
fit  standard  to  apply  for  measuring  the  capacities  of  the 
Homeric  age ;  an  age  exclusively  of  speakers,  singers,  and 
Questjon  hcarcrs,  not  of  readers  or  writers.  In  place  of  the 
wS^-^^  unbounded  admiration  which  was  felt  for  Homer,  not 
^?^r^.  merely  as  a  poet  of  detail,  but  as  constructor  of  a 
toAc^*^  long  epic,  at  the  time  when  Wolf  wrote  his  Pro- 
meric  poems,  legomcna,  the  tone  of  criticism  passed  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  attention  was  fixed  entirely  upon  the  defects  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Whatever  was  to 
be  found  in  them  of  symmetry  or  pervading  system,  was 
pronounced  to  be  decidedly  post-Homeric  Under  such 
preconceived  anticipations  Homer  seems  to  have  been  gene- 
»amenc^  rally  studied  in  Germany,  during  the  generation  suc- 
nei^  re-  cecding  Wolf,  the  negative  portion  of  whose  theory 
Gcrmaa  was  usually  admitted,  though  as  to  the  positive 
last  genera,  substitutc — ^what  explanation  was  to  be  given  of  the 
ajF^P^-  history  and  present  constitution  of  the  Homeric 
Sv^."*  poems — there  was  by  no  means  the  like  agreement 
During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  a  contrary  tendency  has 
manifested  itself ;  the  Wolfian  theory  has  been  re-examined 
and  shaken  by  Nitzsch,  who,  as  well  as  O.  Miiller,  Welcker, 


*  See  Wolf,  Prolegg.  c.  xii.  p.  xliii. 
"Nondiun  enim  prorsus  ejecta  et  ex- 
plosa  est  eorum  ratio,  qm  Homenim  et 
Callimachum  et  Virgilium  et  Nonnum 
et  Miltonum  eodem  animo  legunt,  nee 
quid  uniuscujusque  setas  ferat,  expendere 
legendo.et  computare  laborant,"  &c. 

A  similar  and  earlier  attempt  to  con- 
strue the  Homeric  poems  with  reference 
to  their  age,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  treatise 
called  U  Vero  Omero  of  Vico, — ^marked 
with  a  good  deal  of  ori^nal  thought, 
but  not  strong  in  erudition  (Opere  di 
Vico,  ed.  Mils^  vol.  v.  p.  437-497). 


An  interesting  and  instructive  review 
of  the  course  of  Homeric  criticism 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  comprising 
some  new  details  on  the  gradual  deve- 
lopment of  the  theories  both  of  Wolf 
and  of  Lachmann,  will  be  found  in  a  re- 
cent Dissertation  published  at  Konigs- 
berg — **  Die  Homerische  Kritik  von 
Wolf  bis  Grote  "—by  Dr.  Ludwig  Fried- 
lander,  Berlin,  1853.  Dr.  Friedlander 
approves  several  of  the  opinions  which  I 
have  ventured  to  advance  respecting 
the  probable  structure  of  the  Iliad,  and 
sustains  them  by  new  reasons  of  his  own. 
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and  other  scholars,  have  revived  the  idea  of  original  Homeric 
unity,  under  certain  modifications.  The  change  in  Goethe's 
opinion,  coincident  with  this  new  direction,  is  recorded  in  one 
of  his  latest  works.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  original  opinion 
of  Wolf  has  also  been  reproduced  within  the  last  five  years, 
and  fortified  with  several  new  observations  on  the  text,  of  the 
Iliad,  by  Lachmann. 

The  point  is  thus  still  under  controversy  among  able 
scholars,  and  is  probably  destined  to  remain  so.  For  in  truth 
our  means  of  knowledge  are  so  limited,  that  no  man  can  pro- 
duce arguments  sufficiently  cogent  to  contend  against  opposing 
preconceptions ;  and  it  creates  a  painful  sentiment  of  diffidence 
when  we  read  the  expressions  of  equal  and  absolute  persuasion 
with  which  the  two  opposite  conclusions  have  both  been  ad- 
vanced.* We  have  nothing  to  teach  us  the  history  of  these 
poems  except  the  poems  themselves.  Not  only  do  scanty  evi- 
we  possess  no  collateral  information  respecting  them  ^^SSSTiiy  of 
or  their  authors,  but  we  have  no  one  to  describe  to  us  ^^S"'^ 
the  people  or  the  age  in  which  they  orig^inated  :  our  <»!«»«»• 


'  In  die  46t!i  Tolmne  of  his  collected 
vorks,  in  Uie  litde  treatise  ^^  Homer ^ 
neck  dnmal^^i  compare  G.  Lax^e, 
Ueber  die  Kyklischen  Dichter  (Mainz, 
i8}7).  Preface,  p.  tL 

'  "  Non  esse  totam  Iliadem  ant  Odys- 
seam  nnins  poetse  opus,  ita  extra  dnbita- 
tionem  positam  puto,  ut  qui-  secus 
sentiat,  eum  non  satis  lectitasse  iUa  car- 
mina  contendam."  (Godf.  Hermann, 
PnefaL  ad  Odysseam,  Lips.  1825,  y,  iv.) 
See  die  language  of  the  same  eminent 
critic  in  his  treatise  "  Ueber  Homer  und 
Su>pho,"  Opuscula,  voL  v.  p.  74. 

f  -firhTiMmn,  after  having  dissected  the 
2200  lines  in  the  Iliad,  between  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  book  and 
line  590  of  the  fifteenth,  into  four 
songs  *'in  the  highest  degree  different 
in  their  spirit''  ("ihrem  Geiste  nach 
hochst  venchiedene  Lieder"),  tells  us 
that  whosoever  thinks  this  difference  of 
spirit  inconsiderable, — whosoever  does 
not  feel  it  at  once  when  pointed  out, 
--whosoever  can  believe  that  the  parts  as 
they  stand  now  belong  to  one  artistically 
constructed  Epos, — **  will  do  well  not  to 
trouble  himself  any  more  either  with  my 
criticisms  or  with  epic  poetiv,  because 
he  is  too  weak  to  understand  anything 
about  it"  ("  weil  er  zu  schwach ist,  etwas 

VOL.  n. 


darin  zn  verstehen  ") :  Femere  Betrach- 
tungen  uber  die  Ilias :  AbhandL  Berlin. 
Acad.  1841,  p.  18,  §  xxiiL 

On  the  contrary,  Ulrici,  after  having 
shown  (or  tried  to  show)  that  the  com- 
posidon  of  Homer  satisfies  perfecdy,  in 
the  main,  all  the  exigencies  of  an  artistic 
epic — adds,  that  this  will  make  itself 
at  once  evident  to  all  those  who  have 
any  sense  of  artisdcal  S3rmmetry;  but 
that  for  those  to  whom  that  sense  is 
wanting,  no  conclusive  demonstradon 
can  be  given.  He  warns  the  latter, 
however,  that  they  are  not  to  deny  the 
existence  of  that  which  their  short- 
sighted vision  cannot  distinguish,  for 
evervthing  cannot  be  made  clear  to 
children,  which  the  mature  man  sees 
through  at  a  elance  (Ulrici,  Geschichte 
des  Griechischen  Epos,  Part  i.  ch.  viL 
p.  260,  261).  Read  also  Payne  Knight, 
Prolee.  c.  xxvii.,  about  the  insanity  of 
the  Wolfian  school,  obvious  even  to  the 
**  homunculus  e  trivio." 

I  have  the  misfortune  to  dissent  from 
both  Lachmann  and  Ulrici;  for  it  ap- 
pears to  me  a  mistake  to  put  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  on  the  same  footing,  as 
Ulrici  does,  and  as  is  too  frequently 
done  by  others. 
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knowledge  respecting  contemporary  Honieric  society  is  col- 
lected exclusively  from  the  Homeric  compositions  themselves. 
We  are  ignorant  whether  any  other,  or  what  other,  poems 
preceded  them  or  divided  with  them  the  public  favour,  nor 
have  we  anything  better  than  conjecture  to  determine  either 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  brought  before  the 
hearers,  or  the  conditions  which  a  bard  of  that  day  was 
required  to  satisfy.  On  all  these  points,  moreover,  the  age 
of  Thucydidfis^  and  Plato  seems  to  have  been  no  better 
informed  than  we  are,  except  in  so  far  as  they  could  profit  by 
the  analogies  of  the  cyclic  and  other  epic  poems,  which  would 
doubtless  in  many  cases  have  afforded  valuable  aid. 

Nevertheless  no  classical  scholar  can  be  easy  without  some 
opinion  respecting  the  authorship  of  these  immortal  poems. 
And  the  more  defective  the  evidence  we  possess,  the  more 
essential  is  it  that  all  that  evidence  should  be  marshalled 
in  the  clearest  order,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  points  in 
controversy  distinctly  imderstood  beforehand  Both  these 
conditions  seem  to  have  been  often  n^lected,  throughout  the 
long-continued  Homeric  discussion. 

To  illustrate  the  first  point : — Since  two  poems  are  com- 
prehended in  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the  natural  process 
would  be,  first  to  study  the  easier  of  the  two,  and  then  to 
apply  the  conclusions  thence  deduced  as  a  means  of  explaining 
the  other.  Now  the  Odyssey,  looking  at  its  aggr^^ate 
character,  is  incomparably  more  easy  to  comprehend  than  the 
Iliad.  Yet  most  Homeric  critics  apply  the  microscope  at 
once,  and  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Iliad. 

To  illustrate  the  second  point : — What  evidence  is  sufficient 
to  negative  the  supposition  that  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  is  a 
poem  originally  and  intentionally  one  ?  Not  simply  particular 
Method  of  gaps  and  contradictions,  though  they  be  even  g^ss 
^cstSn  of  *  and  numerous ;  but  the  preponderance  of  these  proofs 
ui^.  of  mere  unprepared  coalescence  over  the  other 
proofs  of  designed  adaptation  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
poem.    For  the  poet  (or  the  co-operating  poets,  if  more  than 


*  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their  contem- 
poraries generally,  read  the  most  sus- 
picious portions  of  the  Homeric  poems 
as  genuine  (Nitzsch,  Plan  und  Gang  der 
Odyssee,  in  the  Preface  to  his  second 


voL  of  Comments  on  the  Odyssey,  p. 
Ix-lxiv). 

Thucydides  accepts  the  Hymn  to 
Apollo  as  a  composition  by  the  author 
ofthe  Iliad. 
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one)  may  have  intended  to  compose  an  harmonious  whole, 
but  may  have  realised  their  intention  incompletely,  and  left 
partial  faults ;  or  perhaps  the  contradictory  lines  may  have 
crept  in  through  a  corrupt  text  A  survey  of  the  whole  poem 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  question  ;  and  this  necessity, 
too,  has  not  always  been  attended  to. 

If  it  had  happened  that  the  Odyssey  had  been  preserved 

to  us  alone,  without  the  Iliad,  I  think  the  dispute  respecting 

Homeric  unity  would  never  have  been  raised.    For  the  former 

is,  in  my  judgement,  pervaded  almost  from  banning  to  end  by 

marks  of  designed  adaptation ;  and  the  special  faults  which 

WoUi  W.  Muller,  and  B.  Thiersch,^  have  singled  out  for  the 

purpose  of  disproving  such  unity  of  intention,  are  so  few  and 

of  so  little  importance,  that  they  would  have  been  universally 

r^;arded  as  mere  instances  of  haste  or  unskilfulness  on  the 

part  of  the  poet,  had  they  not  been  seconded  by  the  far  more 

powerful  battery  opened  against  the  Iliad.    These  critics, 

having  laid  down  their   general  presumptions  against  the 

antiquity  of  the  long  epopee,  illustrate  their  principles  by 

exposing  the  many  flaws  and  fissures  in  the  Iliad,  and  then 

think  it  sufficient  if  they  can  dhow  a  few  similar  defects  in 

the  Odyssey — as  if  the  breaking  up  of  Homeric  unity  in  the 

former  naturally  entailed  a  similar  necessity  with  r^ard  to 

the  latter :  and  their  method  of  proceeding,  contrary  to  the 

rule  above  laid  down,  puts  the  more  difiicult  problem  in 

the  foreground,  as  a  means  of  solution  for  the  easier.    We 

can  hardly  wonder,  however,  that  they  have  applied  their 

observations  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Iliad,  because  it  is  in 

every  man's  esteem  the  more  marked,  striking,  and  impressive 

poem  of  the  two — and  the  character  of  Homer  is  more  odyMev  to 

intimately  identified  with  it  than  with  the  Odyssey.  ^^£tr 

This  may  serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  course  pur-  ^"i^g!* 

sued ;  but  be  the  case  as  it  may  in  respect  to  com-  ^£S!^ 

parative  poetical  merit,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  as  **»*  "^• 

<ui  aggr^;ate,  the  Odyssey  is  more  simple  and  easily  understood 

and  therefore  ought  to  come  first  in  the  order  of  analysis. 

Now,  looking  at  the  Odjrssey  by  itself,  the  proofs  of  a  unity 
of  design  seem  unequivocal  and  everywhere  to  be  found.   A 

'  Bernhard  Thiersch,  Ueber  das  Zeitalter  und  Vaterland  des  Homer  (Halber- 
stadt,  1832),  Einleitnng,  p.  4-18. 
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premeditated  structure,  and  a  conceiltration  of  interest  upon 
Odvsscy-  one  prime  hero  under  well-defined  circumstances,  may 
oned^n  be  traccd  from  the  first  book  to  the  twenty-third, 
its  »tiructurc  Odysscus  is  always  either  directly  or  indirectly  kept 
before  the  reader,  as  a  warrior  returning  from  the  fulness  of 
glory  at  Troy,  exposed  to  manifold  and  protracted  calamities 
during  his  return  home,  on  which  his  whole  soul  is  so  bent  that 
he  refuses  even  the  immortality  offered  by  Calyps6 ; — a  victim, 
moreover,  even  after  his  return,  to  mingled  injury  and  insult 
from  the  suitors,  who  have  long  been  plundering  his  property 
and  dishonouring  his  house ;  but  at  length  obtaining  by 
valour  and  cunning  united,  a  signal  revenge  which  restores 
him  to  all  that  he  had  lost  All  the  persons  and  all  the  events 
in  the  poem  are  subsidiary  to  this  main  plot :  and  the  divine 
agency,  necessary  to  satisfy  the  feeling  of  the  Homeric  man, 
is  put  forth  by  Poseiddn  and  Athdnd,  in  both  cases  from 
dispositions  directly  bearing  upon  Odysseus.  To  appreciate 
the  unity  of  the  Odyssey,  we  have  only  to  read  the  objections 
taken  against  that  of  the  Iliad — especially  in  regard  to  the 
long  withdrawal  of  Achilles,  not  only  from  the  scene,  but 
from  the  memory— together  with  the  independent  prominence 
of  Ajax,  Diomfidfis,  and  other  heroes.  How  far  we  are 
entitled  from  hence  to  infer  the  w^nt  of  premeditated  unity  in 
the  Iliad,  will  be  presently  considered ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  constitution  of  the  Odyssey  in  this  respect  everywhere 
demonstrates  the  presence  of  such  unity.  Whatever  may  be 
the  interest  attached  to  Penelope,  Telemachus,  or  Eumaeus,  we 
never  disconnect  them  from  their  association  with  Odysseus. 
The  present  is  not  the  place  for  collecting  the  many  marks  of 
artistical  structure  dispersed  throughout  this  poem  :  but  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  the  final  catastrophe  realised 
in  the  twenty-second  book — ^the  slaughter  of  the  suitors  in  the 
very  house  which  they  were  profaning — is  distinctly  and 
prominently  marked  out  in  the  first  arid  second  books,  pro- 
mised by  Teiresias  in  the  eleventh,  by  Athfihfi  in  the  thirteenth, 
and  by  Helen  in  the  fifteenth,  and  gradually  matured  by  a 
series  of  suitable  preliminaries  throughout  the  eight  books 
preceding  its  occurrence.^     Indeed  what  is  principally  evident 


1  Compare  i.  295  ;  ii.  145  {irfproivot  Ktr  lirfcra  96fmp  trrwrB^v  $>iOurBt)\  xL  1 18; 
iii-  395  9  XV'  17S  f  ^^  ^v-  l^* 
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and  what  has  been  often  noticed,  in  the  Odyssey,  is,  the 
equable  flow  both  of  the  narrative  and  the  events ;  the  absence 
of  that  rise  and  fall  of  interest  which  is  sufficiently  conspicuous 
in  the  Iliad. 

To  set  against  these  evidences  of  unity,  there  ought  at  least 
to  be  some    strong  cases  produced  of  occasional  EAXbiu 
incoherence  or  contradiction.    But  it  is  remarkable  S3cl^ 
how  little  of  such  counter-evidence  is  to  be  found,  S?^S^SS** 
although  the  arguments  of  Wolf,  W.  MuUer,  and  B.  ***<***»• 
Thiersch,  stand  so  much  in  need  of  it    They  have  discovered 
only  one  instance  of  imdeniable  inconsistency  in  the  parts — 
the  number  of  days  occupied  by  the  absence  of  Telemachus  at 
Pylus  and  Sparta.    That  young  prince,  though  represented  as 
in  great  haste  to  depart,  and  refusing  pressing  invitations  to 
prolong  his  stay,   must  nevertheless  be  supposed  to  have 
continued  for  thirty  days  the  guest  of  Menelaus,  in  order  to 
bring  his  proceedings  into  chronological  harmony  ^^3^y°ffc^ 
with  those  of  Odysseus,  and  to  explain  the  first  ^">'*» 
meetmg   of   father   and   son  in  the  swine-fold  of  <nJ^ 
Eumaeus.     Here  is  undoubtedly  an  inaccuracy  (so  Nitzsch* 
treats  it,  and  I  think  justly)  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  who  did 
not  anticipate,  and  did  not  experience  in  ancient  times,  so 
strict  a  scrutiny ;  an  inaccuracy  certainly  not  at  all  wonderful ; 
the  matter  of  real  wonder  is,  that  it  stands  almost  alone,  and 
that  there  are  no  others  in  the  poem. 

Now  this  is  one  of  the  main  points  on  which  W.  Miiller  and 
B.  Thiersch  rest  their  theory — explaining  the  chro-  inference    . 

»  *  ^  erroneously 

nological  confusion  by  supposing  that  the  journey  of  d«wn  from 
Telemachus  to  Pylus  and  Sparta  constituted  the  thepiruof 

,  -        the  poem 

subject  of  an  epic  origfinally  separate  (comprising  the  wcreori- 
first  four  books  and  a  portion  of  the  fifteenth),  and  parate. 


^  Nitzsch,  Plan  und  Gang  der  Odyssee, 
p.  xliii,  prefixed  to  the  second  voL  of  his 
Commentary  on  the  C>d3rsseis. 

**At  canninom  primi  anditores  non 
adeo  cnriosi  erant  (observes  Mr.  Pa3aie 
Knight,  Proleg.  c  zxiii.),  ut  ejosmodi 
renun  rationes  ant  exqoirerent  ant  ex- 
penderent:  neque  eorum  fides  e  subtili- 
oribos  congruentiis  omnino  pendebat 
Honendi  enim  sunt  etiam  atque  etiam 
Homericonun  stndiosi,  veteres  illos  4oi- 
Mf  non  Ungni  professori^  inter  viros 
critioos  et  grammaticos,  ant  alios  quos- 


cmu^ue  argntiarum  captatores,  carmina 
cantitasse,  sed  inter  eos  qui  sensibus 
animorum  libere,  incante,  et  efiiise  in^ 
dulgerent,"  &c  Chap.  xxii.-xxviL  of 
Mr.  Knight's  Prolegomena  are  valuable 
to  the  same  purpose,  showing  the  **  ho- 
mines rudes  et  agrestes  "  of  that  dav  as 
excellent  judges  of  what  fell  under  their 
senses  and  observation,  but  careless, 
credulous,  and  unobservant  of  contra- 
diction, in  matters  which  came  only 
under  the  mind*s  eye. 
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incorporated  at  second-hand  with  the  remaining  poem.  And 
they  conceive  this  view  to  be  farther  confirmed  by  the  double 
assembly  of  the  gods  (at  the  banning  of  the  first  book  as 
well  as  of  the  fiffchX  which  they  treat  as  an  awkward  repetition, 
such  as  could  not  have  formed  part  of  the  primary  scheme  of 
any  epic  poet  But  here  they  only  escape  a  small  difficulty 
by  running  into  another  and  a  greater.  For  it  is  impossible  to 
comprehend  how  the  first  four  books  and  part  of  the  fifteenth 
can  ever  have  constituted  a  distinct  epic ;  since  the  adventures 
of  Telemachus  have  no  satisfactory  termination ,  except  at 
the  point  of  confluence  with  those  of  his  father,  when 
the  unexpected  meeting  and  recognition  takes  place  under 
the  roof  of  Eumaeus — nor  can  any  epic  poem  ever  have 
described  that  meeting  and  recognition  without  giving  some 
account  how.  Odysseus  came  thither.  Moreover  the  first  two 
books  of  the  Odyssey  distinctly  lay  the  ground,  and  carry 
expectation  forward,  to  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  poem — 
treating  Telemachus  as  a  subordinate  person,  and  his  expe- 
dition as  merely  provisional  towards  an  ulterior  result  Nor 
can  I  agree  with  W.  Miiller,  that  the  real  Odyssey  might  well 
be  supposed  to  begin  with  the  fifth  book.  On  the  contrary, 
the  exhibition  of  the  suitors  and  the  Ithakesian  agora, 
presented  to  .us  in  the  second  book,  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  books  subsequent  to  the 
thirteenth.  The  suitors  are  far  too  important  personages  in 
the  poem  to  allow  of  their  being  first  introduced  in  so  informal 
•  a  manner  as  we  read  in  the  sixteenth  book:  indeed  the 
passing  allusions  of  Ath6n6  (xiiL  310,  375)  and  Eumxus 
(xiv.  41,  81)  to  the  suitors,  presuppose  cognizance  of  them  on 
the  part  of  the  hearer. 

Lastly,  the  twofold  discussion  of  the  gods,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  and  fifth  books,  and  the  double  interference  of 
Athfinfi,  far  from  being  a  needless  repetition,  may  be  shown 
to  suit  perfectly  both  the  genuine  epical  conditions  and  the 
unity  of  the  poem.^     For  although  the  final  consummation. 


'  W.  Miiller  is  not  correct  In  sa3ring 
that  in  the  first  assembly  of  the  gods, 
Zeus  promises  something  which  he  does 
not  i>erform  :  Zeus  does  not  promise  to 
send  Herm^  as  messenger  to  Kalyps6, 
in  the  first  book,  though  Ath^n^  urges 
him  to  do  so.    Zeus  indeed  requires  to 


be  urged  twice  before  he  dictates  to 
Kalyps6  the  release  of  Odysseus,  but  he 
had  already  intimated  in  the  first  book 
that  he  felt  great  difficulty  in  protecting 
the  hero,  because  of  the  wrath  mani- 
fested against  him  by  Poseid6n. 
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and  the  organization  of  measures  against  the  suitors,  was  to 
be  accomplished  by  Odysseus  and  Telemachus  jointly,  yet  the 
march  and  adventures  of  the  two,  until  the  moment  of  their 
meeting  in  the  dwelling  of  Eumaeus,  were  essentially  distinct 
But  according  to  the  religious  ideas  of  the  old  epic,  the 
presiding  direction  of  Ath6n6  was  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
success  of  both  of  them.      Her   first   interference  Double  >tmrt 
arouses  and  inspires  the  son,  her  second  produces  the  ttxttm^ot 
liberation  of  the  father — constituting  a  point  of  union  S!!^iato' 
and  common  origination  for  two  lines  of  adventures  SaS*™* 
m  both  of  which  she  takes  earnest  interest,  but  which  ^^*^' 
are  necessarily  for  a  time  kept  apart  in  order  to  coincide  at 
the  proper  moment 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  twice-repeated  agora  of  the 
gods  in  the  Odyssey,  bringing  home  as  it  does  to  one  and 
the  same  divine  agent  that  double  start  which  is  essential  to 
thcscheme  of  the  -poem,  consists  better  with  the  supposition 
of  premeditated  unity  than  with  that  of  distinct  self-  sidudi.- 
existent  parts.     And  assuredly  the  manner  in  which  SS^J^^t 
Telemachus  and  Odysseus,  both  by  different  roads,  ^^  ^i>^^ 
are  brought  into  meeting  and  conjunction,  at  the  dwelling  of 
EumsEus,  is  something  not  only  contrived,  but  very  skilfully 
contrived.     It  is  needless  to  advert  to  the  highly  interesting 
character  of  Eumaeus,  rendered  available  as  a  rallying  point, 
though  in  different  ways  both  to  the  father   and  the  son, 
over  and  above  the  sympathy  which  he  himself  inspires. 

If  the  Odyssey  be  not  an  original  unity,  of  what  self-existent 
parts  can  we  imagine  it  to  have  consisted  ?  To  this  Difficulty  of 
question  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  satisfactory  reply :  d«^5ey 
for  the  supposition  that  Telemachus  and  his  adven-  ^ZSy 
tures  may  once  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  separate  JJ^^?"* 
epos,  apart  from  Odysseus,  appears  inconsistent  with  ***°«*- 
the  whole  character  of  that  youth  as  it  stands  in  the  poem, 
and  with  the  events  in  which  he  is  made  to  take  part.     We 
could  better  imagine  the  distribution  of  the  adventures  of 
Odysseus  himself  into  two  parts — one  containing  his  wander- 
ings and  return,  the  other  handling  his  ill-treatment  by  the 
suitors  and  his  final  triumph.     But  though  either  of  these  two 
subjects  might  have  been  adequate  to  furnish  out  a  separate 
poem,  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  as  they  are  presented  in 
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the  Odyssey,  the  former  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  latter* 
The  simple  return  of  Odysseus,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  poem, 
could  satisfy  no  one  as  a  final  close,  so  long  as  the  suitors 
remain  in  possession  of  his  house  and  forbid  his  reunion  with 
his  wife.  Any  poem  which  treated  his  wanderings  and 
return  separately,  must  have  represented  his  reunion  with 
Penelopfi  and  restoration  to  his  house  as  following  naturally 
upon  his  arrival  in  Ithaka — thus  taking  little  or  no  notice 
of  the  suitors.  But  this  would  be  a  capital  mutilation  of  the 
actual  epical  narrative,  which  considers  the  suitors  at  home  as 
an  essential  portion  of  the  destiny  of  the  much-suffering  hero, 
not  less  than  his  shipwrecks  and  trials  at  sea.  His  return 
(separately  taken)  is  foredoomed,  according  to  the  curse  of 
Polyphemus  executed  by  Poseiddn,  to  be  long-deferred, 
miserable,  solitary,  and  ending  with  destruction  in  his  house 
to  greet  him  ;^  and  the  ground  is  thus  laid,  in  the  very  recital 
of  his  wanderings,  for  a  new  series  of  events  which  are  to 
happen  to  him  after  his  arrival  in  Ithaka.  There  is  no  tenable 
halting-place  between  the  departure  of  Odysseus  from  Troy 
and  the  final  restoration  to  his  house  and  his  wife.  The 
distance  between  these  two  events  may  indeed  be  widened,  by 
accumulating  new  distresses  and  impediments,  but  any  separate 
portion  of  it  cannot  be  otherwise  treated  than  as  a  fraction  of 
the  whole.  The  beginning  and  end  are  here  the  data  in 
respect  to  epical  genesis,  though  the  intermediate  events 
admit  of  being  conceived  as  variables,  more  or  less  numerous  : 
so  that  the  conception  of  the  whole  may  be  said  without 
impropriety  both  to  precede  and  to  govern  that  of  the 
constituent  parts. 

The  general  result  of  a  study  of  the  Odyssey  may  be  set 
Structure  down  as  follows  I — I.  The  poem  as  it  now  stands 
cM^Scy-  exhibits  unequivocally  adaptation  of  parts  and  con- 
j;^^!^oj  tinuity  of  structure,  whether  by  one  or  by  several 
^^2Ldto?  consentient  hands :  it  may  perhaps  be  a  secondary 
5f  ?«-<SdL.  formation,  out  of  a  pre-existing  Odyssey  of  smaller 
ing  epics.  dimensions ;  but  if  so,  the  parts  of  the  smaller  whole 
must  have  been  so  far  recast  as  to  make  them  suitable 
members  of  the  larger,  and  are  noway  recognisable  by  us.     2. 


Odyss.  ix.  534— 


^O^i  Mutwf  cAtfoi,  hXiaauB  anh  wiimus  croUpovf,       I  *0c  Jf^t^  cvx^ficyo^  (the  Cyclops  to  PoBcidfln) 
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The  subject-matter  of  the  poem  not  only  does  not  favour,  but 
goes  far  to  exclude,  the  possibility  of  the  Wolfian  hypothesis! 
Its  events  cannot  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  composed  several 
antecedent  substantive  epics,  afterwards  put  together  into  the 
present  aggr^^te.  Its  authors  cannot  have  been  mere 
compilers  of  pre-existing  materials,  such  as  Peisistratus  and 
his  friends :  they  must  have  been  poets,  competent  to  work 
such  matter  as  they  found  into  a  new  and  enlarged  design  of 
their  own.  Nor  can  the  age  in  which  this  long  poem,  of  so 
many  thousand  lines,  was  turned  out  as  a  continuous  aggre- 
gate, be  separated  from  the  ancient,  productive,  inspired  age  of 
Grecian  epic 

Arriving  at  such  conclusions  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  Odyssey,^  we  can  apply  them  by  analogy  to  the  Iliad. 
We  learn  something  respecting  the  character  aijd  capacities  of 
that  early  age  which  has  left  no  other  mementos  ^ 

except  these  two  poems.    Long  continuous  epics  (it  ^^^^J*^ 
b  observed  by  those  who  support  the  views  of  Wolf),  loog  «nd|co. 
with  an  artistical  structure,  are  inconsistent  with  the  S»c«i  com- 
capacities  of  a  rude  and  non-writing  age.    Such  epics  S^'^^ 
(we  may  reply)  are  not  inconsistent  yiiXh  the  early  age  SfSeSSy 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Odyssey  is  a  proof  of  it ;  for 
in  that  poem  the  int^^tion  of  the  whole,  and  the  composition 
of  the  parts,  must  have  been  simultaneous.    The  analogy  of 
the  Odyssey  enables  us  to  rebut  that  preconception  under 
which  many  ingenious  critics  sit  down  to  the  study  of  the 
Iliad,  and  which  induces  them  to  explain  all  the  incoherences 
of  the  latter  by  breaking  it  up  into  smaller  unities,,  as  if 
short  epics  were  the  only  manifestation  of  poetical  power 
which  the  age  admitted.    There  ought  to  be  no  reluctance 
in  admitting  a  presiding  scheme  and   premeditated    unity 
of  parts,  in  so  far  as  the  parts  themselves  point  to  such  a 
conclusion. 


*  Wolf  admits,  in  most  miequivocal 
laDgna^e,  the  compact  and  artfm  stmc- 
toie  ofthe  Odyssey.  Against  this  posi- 
tire  internal  evidence  he  sets  the  general 
presumption,  that  no  snch  contructive 
art  can  possibly  have  belonged  to  a  poet 
of  the  age  of  Homer : — **  De  Od^sed 
mazime,  cnjns  admirabilis  snmma  et 
compagies  pro  prsedarissimo  monumento 


Grsed  ingenii  habenda  est  .  .  .  Unde 
fit  ut  Odysseam  nemo,  cui  onmino  pris* 
cus  vates  placeat,  nisi  perlectam  e  manu 
deponere  queat.  At  ilia  ars  id  ipsmn 
est,  quod  vix  ac  ne  vix  qmdem  cadere 
videtur  in  vatem,  singulas  tantum  rhap- 
sodias  decantantenv'  &c.  (Prolego- 
mena, p.  cxviii-cxx ;  compare  cxxii.) 
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That  the  Iliad  is  not  so  essentially  one  piece  as  the 
Odyssey,  every  man  agrees.  It  includes  a  much  gpreater 
Iliad-much  multiplicity  of  events,  and  what  is  yet  more  im- 
iSdunifora  portant,  a  greater  multiplicity  of  prominent  per- 
Ddyssey.  sonages :  the  very  indefinite  title  which  it  bears,  as 
contrasted  with  the  speciality  of  the  name  Odyssey^  marks  the 
difference  at  once.  The  parts  stand  out  more  conspicuously 
from  the  whole,  and  admit  more  readily  of  being  felt  and 
appreciated  in  detached  recitation.  We  may  also  add,  that  it 
is  of  more  unequal  execution  than  the  Odyssey — often  rising 
to  a  far  higher  pitch  of  grandeur,  but  also  occasionally  tamer  : 
the  story  does  not  move  on  continuously;  incidents  occur 
without  plausible  motive,  nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  evidences 
of  incoherence  and  contradiction. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  Iliad  is  open  to  all  these  remarks, 
though  Wolf  and  William  Muller,  and  above  .all  Lachmann, 
exaggerate  the  case  in  degree.  And  from  hence  has  been 
deduced  the  hypothesis  which  treats  the  parts  in  their  original 
state  as  separate  integers,  independent  of  and  unconnected 
with  each  other,  and  forced  into  unity  only  by  the  afterthought 
of  a  subsequent  age ;  or  sometimes  not  even  themselves  as 
integers,  but  as  aggfr^jates  gprouped  together  out  of  fragments 
still  smaller — short  epics  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  still 
shorter  songs.  Now  there  is  some  plausibility  in  these 
reasonings,  so  long  as  the  discrepancies  are  looked  upon  as 
the  whole  of  the  case.  But  in  point  of  fact  they  are  not  the 
,    ^  whole  of  the  case :  for  it  is  not  less  true,  that  there 

prevails  ooiy  are  large  portions  of  the  Iliad  which  present  positive 
the  poem—    and  Undeniable  evidences  of  coherence  as  antecedent 

manifest 

coherence  in  and  cousequent,  though  we  are  occasionally  perplexed 
by  inconsistencies  of  detail.  To  deal  with  these 
latter,  is  a  portion  of  the  duties  of  a  critic  But  he  is  not 
to  treat  the  Iliad  as  if  inconsistency  prevailed  everywhere 
throughout  its  parts ;  for  coherence  of  parts — symmetrical 
antecedence  and  consequence  is  discernible  throughout  the 
larger  half  of  the  poem. 

.  Now  the  Wolfian  theory  explains  the  gaps  and  contra- 
woifian  dictions  throughout  the  narrative,  but  it  explains 
SSS'the  nothing  else.  If  (as  Lachmann  thinks)  the  Iliad 
mTtS  ^'  originally  consisted  of  sixteen  songs  or  littie  substan- 
lattcr.         y^g  gpj^  (Lachmann's  sixteen  songs  cover  the  space 
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only  as  far  as  the  22nd  book  or  the  death  of  Hector,  and  two 
more  songs  would  have  to  be  admitted  for  the  23rd  and  24th 
books) — not  only  composed  by  diflFerent  authors,  but  by  each  ^ 
without  any  view  to  conjunction  with  the  rest — we  have  then 
no  right  to  expect  any  intrinsic  continuity  between  them ;  and 
all  that  continuity  which  we  now  find  must  be  of  extraneous 
origin.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  origin?  Lachmann 
follows  Wolf  in  ascribing  the  whole  constructive  process  to 
Peisistratus  and  his  associates,  at  a  period  when  the  creative 
e{Mcal  faculty  is  admitted  to  have  died  out  But  upon  this 
supposition  Peisistratus  (or  his  associates)  must  have  done 
much  more  than  omit,  transpose,  and  interpolate,  here  and 
there;  he  must  have  gone  far  to  rewrite  the  whole  poem.  A 
great  poet  might  have  recast  pre-existing  separate  songs  into 
one  comprehensive  whole,  but  no  mere  arrangers  or  compilers 
would  be  competent  to  do  so :  and  we  are  thus  left  without 
any  means  of  accounting  for  that  degree. of  continuity  and 
consistence  which  runs  through  so  lai^e  a  portion  of  the  Iliad, 
though  not  through  the  whole.  The  idea  that  the  poem  as  we 
read  it  grew  out  of  atcuns  not  originally  designed  for  the 
places  which  they  now  occupy,  involves  us  in  new  and 
inextricable  difficulties  when  we  seek  to  elucidate  either  the 
mode  of  coalescence  or  the  degree  of  existing  unity.' 


1  TjichmaTm  seems  to  admit  one  case 
in  which  the  composer  of  one  sone 
manifests  cognizance  of  another  song,  and 
a  disposition  to  ^ve  what  will  fonn  a 
sequel  to  it  His  fifteenth  song  (the 
Patrokleia)  lasts  fixnn  xv.  592  down  to 
the  end  of  the  17th  book :  the  sixteenth 
song  (indndin^  the  four  next  books, 
from.  18  to  22  mdnsive)  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  fifteenth,  but  by  a  different 
poet  (Femere  Betrachtungen  iiber  die 
Ilias,  AbhandL  Berlin.  Aca£  1841,  sect 
xxvL  xxviiL  xxix.  pp.  24,  34,  42.) 

This  admission  of  premeditated  adapt- 
ation to  a  certain  extent  breaks  up  me 
integrity  of  the  Wolfian  hypothesis. 

*  The  advocates  of  the  Wolfian  theory 
appear  to  feel  difficulties  which  beset  it ; 
for  their  language  is  wavering  in  respect 
to  these  suppcied  primary  constituent 
atoms.  Sometimes  T^arhmann  tells  us, 
that  the  original  pieces  were  mudi  finer 
poetry  than  the  Iliad,  as  we  now  read 
It;  at  another  time,  that  it  cannot  be 
now  discovered   what   they   originally 


were:  nay,  he  further  admits  (as  re- 
marked in  the  preceding  note)  that  the 
poet  of  the  sixteenth  song  had  cogniz- 
ance of  the  fifteenth. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  the  original 
constituent  songs  were  so  compoised, 
though  by  different  poets,  as  that  the 
more  recent  were  adapted  to  the  earlier^ 
with  more  or  less  dexterity  and  success, 
this  brings  us  into  totally  different  con- 
ditions of  the  problem.  It  is  a  virtual 
surrender  of  tne  Wolfian  hypothesis, 
which  however  Lachmann  both  means 
to  defend,  and  does  defend  with  ability ; 
though  his  vindication  of  it  has,  to  my 
minc^  only  the  effect  of  exposing  its 
inherent  weakness  by  carrying  it  out 
into  something  detailed  and  positive. 
I  will  add,  in  respect  to  his  Disserta- 
tions, so  instructive  as  a  microscopic 
examination  of  the  poem, — i.  That  I 
find  myself  constantly  dissenting  from 
that  critical  feeling,  on  the  strength  a( 
which  he  cuts  out  parts  as  interpola- 
tions, and  discovers  traces  of  the  nand 
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Theory  of 
Wdcker, 
Lange.  and 
Niuscn.— 
Age  of  the 
Epos  pre* 
paratory  to 
that  of  the 
Epopee. 


Admitting  then  premeditated  adaptation  of  parts  to  a 
certain  extent  as  essential  to  the  Iliad,  we  may  yet  inquire 
whether  it  was  produced  all  at  once  .or  gradually  enlarged 
— ^whether  by  one  author  or  by  several ;  and  if  the  parts  be 
of  different  age,  which  is  the  primitive  kernel,  and  which  are 
the  additions. 

Welcker,  Lange,  and  Nitzsch  *  treat  the  Homeric  poems  as 
representing  a  second  step  in  advance,  in  the  progjress  of 
popular  poetry.  First  comes  the  age  of  short  narrative  songs ; 
next,  when  these  have  become  numerous,  there  arise  con- 
structive minds  who  recast  and  blend  together  many 
of  them  into  a  larger  aggregate  conceived  upon  some 
scheme  of  their  own.  The  age  of  the  epos  is  followed 
by  that  of  the  epopee — short  spontaneous  effusions 
preparing  the  way,  and  furnishing  materials,  for  the 
architectonic  genius  of  the  poet  It  is  farther  presumed  by 
the  above-mentioned  authors  that  the  pre-Homeric  epic  in- 
cluded a  great  abundance  of  such  smaller  songs, — ^a  fact, 
which  admits  of  no  proof,  but  which  seems  countenanced  by 
some  passages  in  Homer,  and  is  in  itself  noway  improbable. 
But  the  transition  from  such  songs,  assuming  them  to  be  ever 
so  numerous,  to  a  combined  and  continuous  poem,  forms  an 
epoch  in  the  intellectual  history  of  the  nation,  implying 
mental  qualities  of  a  higher  order  than  those  upon  which  the 
songs  themselves  depend.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the 
materials  pass  unaltered  from  their  first  state  of  isolation  into 
their  second  state  of  combination.  They  must  of  necessity  be 
recast,  and  undergo  an  adapting  process,  in  which  the  genius 
of  the  organising  poet  consists  ;  nor  can  we  hope,  by  simply 
knowing  them  as  they  exist  in  the  second  stage,  ever  to 
divine  how  they  stood  in  the  first  Such,  in  my  judgement,  is 
the  right  conception  of  the  Homeric  epoch, — an  organising 
poetical  mind,  still  preserving  that  freshness  of  observation 
and  vivacity  of  details  which  constitutes  the  charm  of  the 
ballad. 


of  distinct  poets ;  3.  that  his  objections 
against  the  continuity  of  the  narrative 
are  often  founded  upon  lines  which  the 
ancient  scholiasts  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight 
had  already  pronounced  to  be  interpola- 
tions ;  3*  that  such  of  his  objections  as 
are    founded    upon    lines   undisputed, 


admit  in  many  cases  of  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  reply. 

*  Lange,  in  his  letter  to  Goethe, 
Ueber  5e  Einheit  der  Iliade,  p.  33 
(1826);  Nitzsch,  HistoriaHomeri,  Fasci- 
culus 2,  Pnefat  p.  x. 
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Nothing-  is  gained  by  stndying  the  Iliad  as  a  congeries 
of  fragments  once  independent  of  each  other :  no  ni^  ,^^ 
portion  of  the  poem  can  be  shown  to  have  ever  been  Sj^JiSSd 
so,  and  the  supposition  introduces  difficulties  greater  SJSi^ 
than  those  whidi  it  removes.    But  it  is  not  necessary  ^J^^ 
to  afErm  that  the  whole  poem  as  we  now  read  it  SS*5hS£^ 
belonged  to  the  original  and  preconceived  plan.'*    In  p***°^ 
this  respect  the  Iliad  produces  upon  my  mind  an  impression 
totally  different  from  the  Odyssey.    In  the  latter  poem,  the 
characters  and  incidents  are  fewer,  and  the  whole  plot  appears 
of  one  projection,  from  the  beginning  to  the  death  of  the 
suitors :  none  of  the  parts  look  as  if  they  had  been  composed 
separately  and  inserted  by  way  of  addition  into  a  pre-existing 
smaller  poem.    But  the  Iliad,  on  the  contrary,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  house  built  upon  a  plan  comparatively  narrow 
and  subsequently  enlarged  by  successive  additions.    The  first 
book,  together  with  the  eighth,  and  the  books  from  ^gjp^ 
the  eleventh  to  the  twenty-second  inclusive,  seem  to  ^^^ 
form  the  primary  organisation  of  the  poem,  then  anar^JSr 
properly  an  AchU16is :  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-  enlarged 
fourth  books  ar^  perhaps,  additions  at  the  tail  of  this  primi- 
tive poem,  which  still  leave  it  nothing  more  than  an  enlarged 
Achill£is.    But  the  books  from  the  second  to  the  seventh 
inclusive,  together  with  the  tenth,  are  of  a  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  character,  and  convert  the  poem    from   an 
Achill^is  into  an  Iliad.^    The  primitive  frontispiece,  inscribed 
with  the  anger  of  Achilles  and  its  direct  consequences,  yet 
lemains  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  coextensive  with  the  poem. 
The  parts  added,  however,  are  not  necessarily  inferior  in  merit 
to  the  original  poem :  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that 


^  Etch  Aristotle,  the  great  bnilder-up 
of  the  celebrity  of  Homer  as  to  epical 
aggregation,  foand  some  occasions  (it 
appears)  on  which  he  was  obliged  to  be 
content  with  simply  excusing,  without 
admiring  the  poet  (Poet  44.  rots  iXkou 
dytMis  6  vonfH^f  ^^rwr  ii^t(ti  rh 
tenwotf). 

And  Hermann  observes  justly,  in  his 
acute  treatise  De  Interpolationibus  Ho- 
meri  (Opuscula,  torn.  ▼.  p.  53), — **  Nisi 
admirabilis  ilia  Homericorum  carminum 
suavitas  lectorum  animos  quasi  incanta- 
tionibos  qnibusdam  captos  teneret,  non 


tarn  facile  delitescerent,  quae  accuratius 
considerata,  et  multo  minus  apte  quam 
quis  jure  postulet  composita  esse  appa- 
rere  necesse  est" 

This  treatise  contains  many  criticisms 
on  the  structure  of  the  Iliad,  some  of 
them  very  well  founded,  though  there 
are  many  from  which  I  dissent 

•  In  reference  to  the  books  from  the 
second  to  the  seventh  inclusive,  I  a£ree 
with  the  observations  of  William  MiiUer, 
Homerische  Vorschule,  Abschnitt  viii. 
p.  116,  118. 
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amongst  them  are  comprehended  some  of  the  noblest  efforts 
of  the  Grecian  epic  Nor  are  they  more  recent  in  date  than 
the  original;  strictly  speaking,  they  must  be  a  little  more 
recent,  but  they  belong  to  the  same  generation  and  state  of 
society  as  the  primitive  Achill^is.  These  qualifications  are 
necessary  to  keep  apart  different  questions  which,  in  dis- 
cussions of  Homeric  criticism,  are  but  too  often  confounded. 

If  we  take  those  portions  of  the  poem  which  I  imagine  to 
have  constituted  the  original  Achill^is,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  sequence  of  events  contained  in  them  is  more  rapid,  more 
unbroken,  and  more  intimately  knit  together  in  the  way  of 
Parts  which  cause  and  effect,  than  in  the  other  books.  Heyne 
gJ^^W  and  Lachmann  indeed,  with  other  objecting  critics, 
Shiwfa  mI  coD^plain  of  the  action  in  them  as  being  too  much 
qSSJL^  crowded  and  hurried,  since  one  day  lasts  from  the 
v^^  beginning  of  the  eleventh  book  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth,  without  any  sensible  halt  in  the  march  throughout 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  journey.  Lachmann  likewise  admits 
that  those  separate  songs,  into  which  he  imagines  that  the 
whole  Iliad  maybe  dissected,  cannot  be  severed  with  the  same 
sharpness,  in  the  books  subsequent  to  the  eleventh^  as  in  those 
before  it*  There  is  only  one  real  halting-place  from  the 
eleventh  book  to  the  twenty-second — ^th'e  death  of  Patrodus  ; 
and  this  can  never  be  conceived  as  the  end  of  a  separate 
poem,*  though  it  is  a  capital  step  in  the  development  of  the 
Achill^is,  and  brings  about  that  entire  revolution  in  the  temper 
of  Achilles  which  was  essential  for  the  purpose  of  the  poet. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  there  ever  could  have 


'  Lachmann,  Femere  Betrachtun^n 
iiber  die  Ilias,  Abhandlungen,  Benin. 
Acad.  141,  p.  4. 

After  having  pointed  out  certain  dis- 
crepancies which  he  maintains  to  prove 
difiierent  composing  hands,  he  adds, — 
*•  Nevertheless,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  regurd  the  single  constituent  songs  in 
this  part  of  the  poem  as  being  distinct 
and  separable  in  a  degree  equd  to  those 
in  the  first  half ;  for  they  all  with  one 
accord  harmonise  in  one  particular  cir- 
cumstance, which  with  reference  to  the 
story  of  the  Iliad  is  not  less  important 
even  than  the  anger  of  Achilles,  viz., 
that  the  three  most  distinguished  heroes, 
Agamemndn,  Odjrsseus,  and  Diom6d6s, 
all   become    disabled   throughout   the 


whole  duration  of  the  battles." 

Important  for  the  story  of  the  Achil' 
IHs^  I  should  say,  not  for  that  of  the 
Iliad,  This  remark  of  Lachmann  is 
highly  illustrative  for  the  distinction 
between  the  original  and  the  enlarged 
poem. 

*  I  confess  my  astonishment  that  a 
man  of  so  much  genius  and  power  of 
thought  as  M.  benjamin  Constant, 
should  have  imagined  the  original  Iliad 
to  have  concluded  with  the  death  of 
Patrodus,  on  the  ground  that  Achilles 
then  becomes  reconciled  with  Agamem- 
ndn. See  the  review  of  B.  Constant's 
work  De  la  Religion,  &c.,  by  O.  Miiller, 
in  the  Kleine  Schriften  of  the  latter, 
vol.  ii.  p.  74. 
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existed  a  separate  poem  called  Patrocleia,  thoagfa  a  part  of 
the  Iliad  was  designated  by  that  name.  For  Patroclus  has 
no  substantive  position  :  he  is  the  attached  friend  and  second 
of  Achilles,  but  nothing  else, — standing  to  the  latter  in  a 
relation  of  dependence  resembling  that  of  Telemachus  to 
Odysseus.  And  the  way  in  which  Patroclus  is  dealt  with  in 
the  Iliad  is  (in  my  judgement)  the  most  dexterous  and  artis- 
tical  contrivance  in  the  poem — ^that  which  approaches  nearest 
to  the  neat  tissue  of  the  Odyssey.* 

The  great  and  capital  misfortune  which  prostrates  the 
strength  of  the  Greeks  and  renders  them  incapable  of  defend- 
ing themselves  without  Achilles,  is  the  disablement  by  wounds 
of  Agamemndn,  Diomfidfis,  and  Odysseus ;  so  that  ^^J^;^' 
the  defence  of  the  wall  and  of  the  ships  is  left  only  »*».  ody»- 

80US,  and 

to  heroes  of  the  second  magnitude  (Ajax  alone  ex-  j^^**- 
cepted),  such  as  Idomeneus,  Leonteus,  Polypoet^,  batueofthe 
Merion^s,  Menelaus,  &c  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  book. 
all  these  three  first-rate  chiefs  are  in  full  force  at  the  beginning 
ot  the  eleventh  book :  all  three  are  wounded  in  the  battle 
which  that  book  describes,  and  at  the  commencement  of  which 
Agamenmdn  is  full  of  spirits  and  courage. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  manner  in  which 
Homer  concentrates  our  attention  in  the  first  book  upon 
Achilles  as  the  hero,  his  quarrel  with  Agamemn6n,  and  the 


■  He  appears  as  the  mediator  between 
the  insulted  Achilles  and  the  Greeks, 
manifesting  kindly  sympathies  for  the 
latter  without  renonndng  his  fidelity  to 
the  former.  The  wounded  Macha6n, 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  whole  camp, 
being  carried  off  the  field  by  Nestor — 
Achilles,  looking  on  from  his  distant 
ship,  sends  Patr^us  to  inquire  whether 
it  be  really  Machadn;  which  enables 
Kestor  to  lay  before  Patroclus  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  Grecian  host,  as  a 
motive  to  induce  him  and  Achilles  again 
to  take  arms.  The  compassionate  feel- 
ings of  Patroclus  bemg  powerfully 
touched,  he  is  hastening  to  enforce  Ujpon 
Achilles  the  urgent  necessity  of  giving 
help,  when  he  meets  Eurypylus  crawling 
ont  of  the  field,  helpless  with  a  severe 
wound,  and  imploring  his  succour.  He 
supports  the  wounded  warrior  to  his 
tent,  and  ministers  to  his  suffering ;  but 
before  this  operation  is  fully  completed. 


the  Grecian  host  has  been  totally  driven 
back,  and  the  Trojans  are  on  the  point 
of  settin^^  fire  to  the  ships:  Patroclus 
then  humes  to  Achilles  to  proclaim  the 
desperate  peril  which  hangs  over  them 
all,  and  succeeds  in  obtaining  his  per- 
mission to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of 
the  Myrmidons.  The  way  in  which 
Patroclus  is  kept  present  to  the  hearer, 
a»  a  prdude  to  his  brilliant  but  short- 
lived display  when  he  comes  forth  in 
arms, — the  contrast  between  his  cha- 
racteristic gentleness  and  the  ferocity  of 
Achilles, — and  the  natural  train  of  cir- 
cumstances whereby  he  is  made  the 
vehicle  of  reconciliation  on  the  part  of 
his  offended  friend,  and  rescue  to  nis  im- 
perilled countrymen, — all  these  exhibit 
a  degree  of  epical  skill,  in  the  author 
of  the  primitive  AchiUeis,  to  which 
nothing  is  found  parallel  in  the  added 
books  of  the  Iliad. 
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The  first 
book  con- 
oentnUes 


calamities  to  the  Greeks  which  are  held  out  as  about  to  ensue 
from  it,  through  the  intercession  of  Thetis  with  Zeus. 
But  the  incidents  dwelt  upon  from  the  beginning 
upon  Achu-  of  the  sccoud  book  down  to  the  combat  between 
fedJrtSr  Hector  and  Ajax  in  the  seventh,  animated  and  in- 
teresting as  they  are,  do  nothing  to  realise  this 
promise.  They  are  a  splendid  picture  of  the  Trojan 
war  generally,  and  eminently  suitable  to  that  larger 
title  under  which  the  poem  has  been  immortalised — 
but  the  consequences  of  the  anger  of  Achilles  do  not 
appear  until  the  eighth  book.  The  tenth  book,  or 
cighthbook.  Doloneia,  is  also  a  portion  of  the  Iliad,  but  not  of 
the  Achilldis;  while  the  ninth  book  appears  to  me  a  sub* 
sequent  addition,  nowise  harmonising  with  that  main  stream 
of  the  Achillfiis  which  flows  from  the  eleventh  book  to  the 
Primitive  twcnty-second.  The  eighth  book  ought  to  be  read 
include* ,,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  eleventh,  in  order 
xi.  to  iS.  to  see  the  structure  of  what  seems  the  primitive 
Achill^is ;  for  there  are  several  passages  in  the  eleventh  and 
the  following  books,*  which  prove  that  the  poet  who  composed 


which  the 
Greeks  are 
to  incur  in 
consequence 
of  the  in- 
jury done  to 
him. — 
Nothing 
done  to 
realise  this 
expectation 
tmdl  the 


'  Observe,  for  example,  the  following 


I.  Achilles,  standing  on  the  prow  of 
his  ship,  sees  the  genend  army  of  Greeks 
ondergoing  defeat  by  the  Trojans,  and 
also  sees  Nestor  convejring  in  his  chariot 
a  wounded  warrior  from  the  field.  He 
sends  Patrodus  to  find  out  who  the 
wounded  man  is :  in  calling  forth  Patro- 
dus, he  says  (xi  607), — 

At«  M cvocrtdlAf,  r^  'um  iccxap«rfi^  ^«M¥* 
Vvp  oiM  wtfA,  yovrar  iM^^  9Ti|<rt9^  'Ax««oi^ 

Heyne,  in  his  comment,  asks  the 
question,  not  unnaturally,  *'  Poenituerat 
igitur  asperitatis  erga  priorem  legatio- 
nem,  an  homo  arrogans  expectaverat 
alteram  ad  se  missam  iri  ?"  I  answer — 
neither  one  nor  the  other:  the  words 
imply  that  he  had  received  nc  embassy  at 
all.  He  is  still  the  same  Achilles  who 
in  the  first  book  paced  alone  by  the  sea- 
shore, devouring  his  own  soul  under  a 
sense  of  bitter  affront,  and  praying  to 
Thetis  to  aid  his  revenge :  this  revenge 
is  now  about  to  be  realised,  and  he  haus 
its  approach  with  delight  But  if  we 
admit  the  embassy  of  the  ninth  book  to 
intervene,  the  passage  becomes  a  glaring 


inconsistency :  for  that  which  Achilles 
anticipates  as  future,  and  even  yet  as 
contingent,  Aad  aciuaUy  occurred  on  the 
previous  evening ;  the  Greeks  had  sup- 
plicated at  his  feet, — they  had  prth- 
*"  claimed  their  intolerable  need, — and  he 
had  spumed  them.  The  Scholiast,  in 
his  explanation  of  these  lines,  after 
giving  the  plain  meaning,  that  "Achilles 
^ows  what  he  has  long  been  desiring^, 
to  see  the  Greeks  in  a  state  of  supplica- 
tion to  him" — seems  to  recollect  that 
this  is  in  contradiction  to  the  ninth 
book,  and  tries  to  remove  the  contra- 
diction by  saying  "that  he  had  been 
previously  moUined  by  conversation 
with  Phcenix  " — <f5i|  Si  irpoitaXax'^^h  ^9 
4k  tmt  ^iviKos  xAytoif — a  supposition 
neither  countenanced  by  anything  in  the 
poet,  nor  sufiident  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culty. 

2.  The  speech  of  Poseid6n  (xiii.  115) 
to  encourage  the  dispirited  Gredan 
heroes,  in  which,  after  having  admitted 
the  injury  done  to  Achilles  by  Aga- 
memnon, he  recommends  an  effort  to 
heal  the  sore,  and  intimates  "  that  the 
minds  of  good  men  admit  of  this  healing 
process"   CAAA*  iim^/ucOa  9wcot  &jkc- 
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them  could  not  have  had  present  to  his  mind  the  main  event 
of  the  ninth  book, — the  outpouring  of  profound  humiliation 


9ni  re  ^p^s  iir6km),  is  certainly  not 
TCTj  consistent  with  the  supposition  that 
this  attempt  to  heal  A/ui  aeen  made  in 
the  best  possible  way,  and  that  Achilles 
had  manifested  a  mind  implacable  in  the 
extreme  on  the  evenine  before — ^while  ' 
the  mind  of  Acamemnon  was  already  | 
bronght  to  prodaimed  humiliation  and 
needed  no  farther  healing.  ' 

3.  And  what  shall  we  say  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Achilles  and  Patrodus  at  the 
beguming  of  the  sixteenth  book,  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  danger  has 
reached  its  maximum,  and  when  Achil- 
les is  about  to  send  forth  his  friend  ? 

Neither  Nestor,  when  he  invokes  and 
instructs  Patroclus  as  intercessor  with 
Achilles  (xL  654-790),  nor  Patroclus 
himself,  thou^  in  the  extreme  of  anxiety 
to  work  upon  the  mind  of  Achilles,  and 
reproaching  him  with  hardness  of  heart 
— ever  bring  to  remembrance  the  ample 
atonement  which  had  been  tendered  to 
him  ;  'vHule  AchiUes  himself  repeats  the 
origmal  ground  of  quarrel,  the  wrong 
offered  to  him  in  taking  away  6ris6is, 
continuing  the  language  of  the  first 
book  ;  then  without  the  least  allusion  to 
the  atonement  and  restitution  since  ten- 
dered, he  yields  to  his  friend's  pro- 
positi<xi  just  like  a  man  whose  wroi^ 
remained  unredressed,  but  who  was 
nevertheless  forced  to  take  arms  by 
necessity  (xvL  52-63) : — 

'AAA*  rk  fUr  vporrrvx^ot  i&m»iU9t  oJfA*  ipa  irwc 

*k9w^r)^  mvoAmoAm  cs4^p«9£r*^  ^04  Miyr  yi 
Ov  wfMf  ^:$iin§itJb¥  narayaiww/Ky,  oAA*  hmvnuf  Sit 

I  agree  with  the  Scholiast  and  He3rne 
in  interpreting  f^i|r  tc  as  equivalent  to 
Utpvfi&tir — not  as  referring  to  any  ex- 
press antecedent  declaration. 

Again^  further  on  in  the  same  speech, 
"  The  Trojans  (Achilles  says)  now  press 
boldly  forward  upon  the  ships,  for  they 
no  longer  see  the  blaze  of  my  helmet : 
but  if  Agamemndn  were  favourably  dis- 
posed towards  me^  they  would  presently 
run  away  and  fill  the  ditches  with  their 
dead  bodies"  (71):— 

r^xo.  <tcv  ^tvyoifrjK  hfovKtnn 

Now  here  again,  if  we  take  our  start 
from  the  first  book,  omitting  the  ninth, 
the  sentiment  is  perfectly  just     But 

vol.il 


assume  the  ninth  book,  and  it  becomes 
false  and  misplaced  ;  for  Agamemn6n  is 
then  a  prostrate  and  repentant  man,  not 
merely  "favourably  disposed''  towards 
Achilles,  but  offenng  to  pay  any  price 
for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  him. 

4.  Again,  a  few  Imes  further,  in  the 
same  roeech,  Achilles  permits  Patroclus 
to  go  iorth,  in  consideration  of  the  ex- 
treme peril  of  the  fleet,  but  restricts  him 
simply  to  avert  this  peril  and  do  nothing 
more :  "  Obey  my  words,  so  that  you 
may  procure  for  me  honour  and  glory 
from  the  body  of  Greehs^  and  that  they 
may  send  back  to  me  the  damsel,  giving 
me  ample  presents  besides :  when  vou 
have  dnven  the  Trojans  firom  the  liups, 
come  back  again  " : — 

'0«  «r  fUM  TMii^  lurjiXmf  icdk  cv&w  £peto 
Ilpbf  vavrwK  AoyowK'  drcb)  ot  npuroAA^  n>6fnf9 
^  A^  MPordLovaMn,  trporl  It  dyAa^  topa  wipmaut 
*Ek  vi)wk  cAm'sc,  umu  voAiT  (84-87). 

How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
ninth  book,  where  Achilles  declares  that 
he  does  not  care  for  being  honoured  by 
the  Greeks,  ix.  604?  In  the  moutib  of 
the  affitmted  Achilles  of  the  first  book 
such  words  are  apt  enough:  he  will 
grant  succour,  but  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  the  emergency,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  ensure  redress  for  his  own 
wrong, — which  redress  he  has  no  reason 
as  yet  to  conclude  that  Agamenm6n  is 
willing  to  grant.  But  the  ninth  book 
has  actually  tendered  to  him  everything 
which  he  here  demands  and  even  more 
(the  daughter  of  A^amenm6n  in  mar- 
riage, without  the  price  usually  paid  for 
a  bride,  &c) :  Brisdis,  whom  now  he  is 
so  anxious  to  re-possess,  was  then  offered 
in  restitution,  and  he  disdained  the  offer. 
Mr.  Knight  in  fact  strikes  out  these  lines 
as  spurious ;  partly  because  they  contra- 
dict the  ninth  book,  where  Achilles  has 
actually  rejected  what  he  here  thirsts 
for  ("  Dona  cum  puelli  jam  antea  oblata 
aspematus  erat") — partly  because  he 
thinks  that  they  express  a  sentiment 
unworthy  of  Achilles ;  in  which  latter 
criticism  I  do  not  concur. 

5.  We  proceed  a  little  farther  to  the 
address  of^  Patroclus  to  the  Myrmidons^ 
as  he  is  conducting  them  forth  to  the 
battle:  "Fight  bravely.  Myrmidons, 
that  we  may  bring  honour  to  Achilles ; 
and  that  the  wide-ruling  A^amemn6n 
may  know  the  mad  folly  whi^  he  com- 
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by  the  Greeks,  and  from  Agamemnda   especially,  before 
Achilles,  coupled  with  formal  offers  to  restore  Brisfiis  and  pay 


mitted,  when  he  dishonoured  the  bravest 
of  the  Greeks." 

To  impress  this  knowledge  upon  Aga- 
memndn  was  no  longer  necessary.  The 
ninth  book  records  his  humiliating  con- 
fession of  it,  accompanied  by  atonement 
and  reparation.  To  teach  him  the  lesson 
a  second  time  is  to  break  the  bruised 
reed, — to  slay  the  slain.  But  leave  out 
the  ninth  book,  and  the  motive  is  the 
natural  one, — ^both  for  Patrodus  to  offer, 
and  for  the  Myrmidons  to  obey :  Achilles 
still  remains  a  dishonoured  man,  and  to 
humble  the  rival  who  has  dishonoured 
him  is  the  first  of  all  objects,  as  well 
with  his  friends  as  with  himself. 

6.  Lastly,  the  time  comes  when 
Achilles,  in  deep  anguish  for  the  death 
of  Patrodus,  looks  back  with  aversion 
and  repentance  to  the  past  To  what 
point  snould  we  expect  that  his  repent- 
ance would  naturally  turn  ?  Not  to  his 
primarv  quarrel  with  A^^amemn6n,  in 
which  lie  had  been  undemably  wronged 
— but  to  the  scene  in  the  ninth  bciok, 
where  the  maximum  of  atonement  for 
the  previous  wrong  is  tendered  to  him 
and  scornfully  rejected.  Yet  when  we 
turn  to  xviiL  io8,  and  xix.  55,  68,  270, 
we  find  him  reverting  to  the  primitive 
quarrel  in  the  first  book,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  the  last  inddent  in  his  relations 
with  Agamemn6n :  moreover  Agamem- 
ndn  (xix.  86),  in  his  speech  of  recon- 
ciliation, treats  the  past  just  in  the  same 
way, — deplores  his  original  insanity  in 
wronging  Achilles. 

7.  When  we  look  to  the  prayers  of 
Achilles  and  Thetis,  addressed  to  Zeus 
in  the  first  book,  we  find  that  the  con- 
summation prayed  for  is, — honour  to 
Achilles, — redress  for  the  wrong  offered 
to  him, — victory  to  the  Trojans  until 
Agamemn6n  and  the  Greeks  shall  be 
made  bitterly  sensible  of  the  wrong 
which  they  have  done  to  their  bravest 
warrior  (i.  409-509).  Now  this  con- 
summation is  brought  about  in  the  ninth 
book.  Achilles  can  get  no  more,  nor 
does  he  ultimately  get  more,  dther  in 
the  way  of  redress  to  himself  or  re- 
morseful humiliation  of  Agamemn6n, 
tlum  what  is  here  tendered.  The  defeat 
which  the  Greeks  suffer  in  the  battle 
of  the  eighth  book  (HiShos  Viixn)  has 
brought  about  the  consummation.  The 
subs^uent  and  much  more  destructive 


defeats  which  they  undergo  are  thus 
causeless:  vet  Zeus  is  represented  as 
inflicting  them  rductantly,  and  only 
because  they  are  necessary  to  honour 
Achilles  (xiu.  350;  xv.  75,  235,  598; 
conipare  also  viii.  372  and  475). 

If^  we  reflect  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  poem,  we  shall  see  that  the  funda- 
mental sequence  of  events  in  it  is,  a 
series  of  misfortunes  to  the  Gredcs, 
brought  on  by  2^eus  for  the  spedal  par- 
pose  of  procuring  atonement  to  Achilles 
and  bringing  humiliation  on  Agamem- 
n6n :  the  mtroduction  of  Patrodus 
superadds  new  motives  of  the  utmost 
interest,  but  it  is  most  harmoniously 
worked  into  the  fundamental  sequence. 
Now  the  intrusion  of  the  ninth  Ixk^l 
breaks  up  the  scheme  of  the  poem  by 
disuniting  this  sequence:  Againemn6n 
is  on  his  knees  before  Achilles,  en- 
treating pardon  and  proffering  repara- 
tion, yet  the  calamities  of  the  Greeks 
become  more  and  more  dreadful.  The 
atonement  of  the  ninth  book  comes  at 
the  wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong 
manner. 

There  are  four  passages  (and  only 
four,  so  far  as  I  am  aware)  in  which  the 
embassy  of  the  ninth  book  is  alluded  to 
in  the  subsequent  books ;  one  in  xviiL 
444-456»  which  was  expunged  as  spu- 
rious by  Aristarchus  (see  the  Scholia 
and  Knight's  commentary  ad  loc.) ;  and 
three  others  in  the  following  book, 
wherdn  the  gifts  previously  tendered  by 
Od3rsseus  as  the  envoy  of  Agamenm6n 
are  noticed  as  identical  with  the  gifts 
actually  given  in  the  nineteenth  book. 
I  fed  persuaded  that  these  passages 
(w.  140-141,  192-195,  and  243)  are 
spedallv  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  connexion  between  the 
ninth  book  and  the  nineteenth.  The 
four  lines  (192-195)  are  deddedly  better 
away:  the  first  two  hues  (140- 141) 
are  noway  necessary;  while  the  word 
xBi^is  (which  occurs  in  both  passages) 
is  only  rendered  admissible  by  being 
stretched  to  mean  nudius  tertius  (Heyne 
ad  loc.) 

I  will  only  further  remark  with  re- 
spect to  the  ninth  book,  that  the  speech 
of  Agamemn6n  (17-28),  the  theme  for 
the  rebuke  of  Diomed^s  and  the  obscure 
commonplace  of  Nestor,  is  taken  ver- 
batim from  his  speech  in  the  second 
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the  amplest  compensation  for  past  wrong.  The  words  of 
Achilles  (not  less  than  those  of  Patroclus  and  Nestor)  in  the 
eleventh  and  in  the  following  books,  plainly  imply  that 
the  humiliation  of  the  Greeks  before  him,  for  which  he  thirsts, 
is  as  yet  future  and  contingent ;  that  no  plenary  apology  has 
yet  been  tendered,  nor  any  offer  made  of  restoring  £ris£is ; 
while  both  Nestor  and  Patroclus,  with  all  their  wish  to  induce 
him  to  take  arms,  never  take  notice  of  the  offered  atonement 
and  restitution,  but  view  him  as  one  whose  ground  for  quarrel 
stands  still  the  same  as  it  did  at  the  b^inning.  Moreover,  if 
we  look  at  the  first  book — the  opening  of  the  Achill6is — ^we 
shall  see  that  this  prostration  of  Agamemndn  and  the  chief 
Grecian  heroes  before  Achilles  would  really  be  the  termina- 
tion of  the  whole  poem ;  for  Achilles  asks  nothing  more  from 
Thetis,  nor  Thetis  anything  more  from  Zeus,  than  that  Aga- 
memndn and  the  Greeks  may  be  brought  to  know  the  wrong 
that  they  have  done  to  their  capital  warrior,  and  humbled  in 
the  dust  in  expiation  of  it  We  may  add,  that  the  abject 
terror,  in  which  Agamemndn  appears  in  the  ninth  book  when 
he  sends  the  supplicatory  message  to  Achilles,  as  it  is  not 
adequately  accounted  for  by  the  degree  of  calamity  which  the 
Greeks  have  experienced  in  the  preceding  (eighth)  book,  so  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  gallantry  and  high  spirit  with  which 
he  shines  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh.*  The  situation  of 
the  Greeks  only  becomes  desperate  when  the  three  great 


book,  in  which  place  the  propoddon,  of 
leetTing  the  place  and  flying,  is  made, 
not  seriously,  bat  as  a  stratagem  (ii. 
iiQ,  118,  140). 

The  length  of  this  note  can  only  be 
excused  by  its  direct  bearing  upon  the 
stmcturc  of  the  Ihad.  To  show  that 
&e  books  firom  the  eleventh  downwards 
are  ccnnposed  by  a  poet  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  ninth  book,  is,  in  my 
judgement,  a  rery  important  point  of 
evidence  in  aiding  us  to  understand 
what  the  original  Achill^is  was.  The 
hwk%  from  the  second  to  the  seventh 
indosive  are  insertions  into  Achill^is 
and  He  apart  from  its  plot,  but  do  not 
violently  contradict  it,  except  in  regard 
to  the  agora  of  the  gods  at  the  b^n- 
mng  of  me  fourth  book,  and  the  almost 
mortal  wound  of  SarpM6n  in  his  battle 
with  Tlepolemus.    But  the  ninth  book 


overthrows  the  fundamental  scheme  of 
the  poem. 

'  Helbig  (Sittl.  Zustande  des  Hd- 
denalters,  p.  30)  says,  "The  conscious- 
ness in  the  bosom  of  Agamemndn  that 
he  has  offered  atonement  to  Achilles 
strengthens  his  confidence  and  valour," 
&c  This  is  the  idea  of  the  critic,  not 
of  the  poet  It  does  not  occur  in  the 
Iliad,  though  the  critic  not  unnaturally 
imagines  that  it  must  occur.  Agamem- 
ndn never  says — **  I  was  wrong  in  pro- 
voking Achilles,  but  you  see  I  have 
done  everything  which  man  could  do  to 
beg  his  pardon."  Assuming  the  ninth 
book  to  be  a  part  of  the  original  con- 
ception, this  feeUng  is  so  natural,  that 
we  could  hardly  ful  to  find  it  at  the 
banning  of  the  eleventh  book,  num- 
bered among  the  motives  of  Aga- 
memndn. 
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chiefs,  Agamehindn,  Odysseus,  and  Diom6d&5,  are  disabled  by 
wounds ;  ^  this  is  the  irreparable  calamity  which  works  upon 
Patroclus,  and  through  him  upon  Achilles.  The  ninth  book 
Ninth  book  as  it  now  stauds  seems  to  me  an  addition,  by  a 
abieaddidon.  different  hand,  to  the  original  Achilldis,  framed  so  as 
both  to  forestal  and  to  spoil  the  nineteenth  book,  which  is  the 
real  rclconciliatioh  of  the  two  inimical  heroes :  I  will  venture 
to  add  that  it  carries  the  pride  and  egotism  of  Achilles  beyond 
even  the  largest  exigencies  of  insulted  honour,  and  is  shocking, 
to  that  sentiment  of  Nemesis  which  was  so  deeply  seated  in 
the  Grecian  mind.  We  forgive  any  excess  of  fury  against  the 
Tfojans  arid  Hector,  after  the  death  of  Patroclus ;  but  that 
he  should  remain  unmoved  by  restitution,  by  abject  supplica* 
tions,  and  by  the  richest  atoning  presents,  tendered  from  the 
Greeks,  indicates  an  implacability  such  as  neither  the  first 
book,  nor  the  books  between  the  eleventh  and  the  seventeenth, 
convey.* 

It  is  with  the  Grecian  agora  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
^     .^        book  that    the    Iliad    (as   distinguished    from  the 

Transition  ^  ^ 

from  the,      Achillfiis)  commeuccs, — continued  through  the  Cata- 

AchUieisinto   ,  '  .    /  .  ,         ?     ,  , 

the  Iliad  m  loguc,  the  mustcr  of  the  two  armies,  the  single  combat 
ni^goPie  between  Menelaus  and  Paris,  the  renewed  promis- 
cuous battle  caused  by  the  arrow  of  Pandarus,  the 
(EpipAlfisis  or)  personal  circuit  of  Agamemndn  round  the  army, 
the  Aristeia  or  brilliant  exploits  of  Diomfidfis,  the  visit  of 
Hector  to  Troy  for  purposes  of  sacrifice,  his  interview  with 
Andromachfi,  and  his  combat  with  Aj  ax — down  to  the  seventh 
book.  All  these  are  beautiful  poetry,  presenting  to  us  the 
general  Trojan  war  and  its  conspicuous  individuals  under 
different  points  of  view,  but  leaving  no  room  in  the  reader's 
mind  for  the  thought  of  Achilles.  Now  the  difficulty  for  an 
enlarging  poet  was,  to  pass  from  the  Achilldis  in  the  first  book 
to  the  Iliad  in  the  second,  and  it  will  accordingly  be  found 
that  here  is  an  awkwardness  in  the  structure  of  the  poem 


»  niad.  xi.  659 ;  xiv.  128 ;  xvi.  25. 

*  In  respect  to  the  ninth  book  of  the 
Hiad,  Friedlander  (Die  Homerische 
Kritik  von  Wolf  bis  Grote,  p.  37)  cites 
a  passage  from  Kaiser  (De  Interpreta- 
tione  Homeric^,  p.  ii)  to  the  following 
effect — **Nonum  libnim  a  sextodecimo 
adeo  discrepare  in  gravissimis  rebus  quae 


pro  cardine  totius  Iliadis  habentur,  nt 
unius  ]>oetse  Uptafifla  et  UarpoKKtIa  esse 
nequeant.  Recentior  autem,  ni  magno- 
pere  fallor,  nf>c<7j3€(a."  He  also  alludes 
to  a  similar  expression  of  opinion  by 
Nagelsbach  in  tne  Miinchner  Gelehrten 
Anzeigen,  1842,  p.  314. 
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which  counsel  on  the  poet's  behalf  (ancient  or  modem)  do  iiot 
satisfactorily  explain. 

In  the  first  book,  Zeus  has  promised  Thetis  that  he  will 
punish  the  Greeks  for  the  wrong  done  to  Achilles :  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  book,  he  deliberates  how  he  shall 
fulfil  the  promise,  and  sends  down  for  that  purpose  ''mis- 
chievous Oneirus "  (the  Dream-God)  to  visit  Agamemndn  in 
his  sleep,  to  assure  him  that  the  gods  have  now  with  one 
accord  consented  to  put  Troy  into  his  hands,  and  to  exhort 
him  forthwith  to  the  assembling  of  his  army  for  the  attack. 
The  ancient  commentators  were  here  perplexed  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Zeus  puts  a  falsehood  into  the  mouth  of  Oneirus. 
But  there  seems  no  more  difficulty  in  explaining  this  than  in 
the  narrative  of  the  book  of  i  Kings  (chap,  xxil  20),  where 
Jehovah  is  mentioned  to  have  put  a  lying  spirit  into  the 
mouth  of  Ahab's  prophets — the  real  awkwardness  is,  that 
Oneirus  and  his  falsehood  produce  no  effect  For  in  the  first 
place  Agamemn6n  takes  a  step  very  different  from  that  which 
his  dream  recommends — and  in  the  next  place,  when  the 
Grecian  army  is  at  length  armed  and  goes  forth  to  battle,  it 
does  not  experience  defeat  (which  would  be  the  case  if  the 
exhortation  of  Oneirus  really  proved  mischievous),  but  carries 
on  a  successful  day's  battle,  chiefly  through  the  heroism  of 
Diom^d^.  Instead  of  arming  the  Greeks  forthwith,  Aga- 
memndn convokes  first  a  council  of  chiefs,  and  next  an  agora 
of  the  host.  And  though  himself  in  a  temper  of  mind  highly 
elate  with  the  deceitful  assurances  of  Oneirus,  he  deliberately 
assumes  the  language  of  despair  in  addressing  the  troops, 
having  previously  prepared  Nestor  and  Odysseus  for  his  doing 
so— merely  in  order  to  try  the  courage  of  the  men,  and  with 
formal  instructions  given  to  these  two  other  chiefs  that  they 
are  to  speak  in  opposition  to  him.  Now  this  intervention  of 
Zeus  and  Oneirus,  eminently  unsatisfactory  when  coupled 
with  the  incidents  which  now  follow  it,  and  making  Zeus 
appear,  but  only  appear,  to  realise  his  promise  of  honouring 
Achilles  as  well  as  of  hurting  the  Greeks, — forms  exactly  the 
point  of  junction  between  the  Achill^is  and  the  Iliad.^ 


'  The  intervention  of  Oneirus  ought 
Talher  to  come  as  an  immediate  pre- 
liminaiy  to  book  viiL  than  to  book  ii. 


The  first  forty-seven  lines  of  book  ii. 
would  fit  on  and  read  consistently  at  the 
beginning  of  book  viii.,  the  events  of 
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The  freak  which  Agamemndn  plays  off  upon  the  temper  of 
his  army,  though  in  itself  childish,  serves  a  sufficient  purpose^ 
not  only  because  it  provides  a  special  matter  of  interest  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Greeks,  but  also  because  it  calls  forth  the 
splendid  description,  so  teeming  with  vivacious  detail,  of 
the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  assembly  after  Agamemndn's 
harangue,  and  of  the  decisive  interference  of  Odysseus  to 
bring  the  men  back,  as  well  as  to  put  down  Thersitfis.  This 
picture  of  the  Greeks  in  agora,  bringing  out  the  two  chief 
speaking  and  counselling  heroes,  was  so  important  a  part  of 
the  general  Trojan  war,  that  the  poet  has  permitted  himself 
to  introduce  it  by  assuming  an  inexplicable  folly  on  the  part 
of  Agamemndn  ;  just  as  he  has  ushered  in  another  fine  scene 
in  the  third  book — ^the  Teichoskopy  or  conversation  between 
Priam  and  Helen  on  the  walls  of  Troy — ^by  admitting  the 
supposition  that  the  old  king  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war  did 
not  know  the  persons  of  Agfamemndn  and  the  other  Grecian 
chiefs.  This  may  serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  delusion 
.practised  by  Agamemn6n  towards  his  assembled  host ;  but  it 
does  not  at  all  explain  the  tame  and  empty  intervention  of 
Oneirus.^ 

If  the  initial  incident  of  the  second  book,  whereby  we  pass 
out  of  the  Achill^is  into  the  Iliad,  is  awkward,  so  also  the 


which  book  form  a  proper  sequel  to  the 
mission  of  Oneinis. 

>  O.  Miiller  (History  of  Greek  Litera- 
ture, ch.  V.  §  8)  doubts  whether  the 
bemnning  of  the  second  book  was 
written  **by  the  ancient  Homer,  or  by 
one  of  the  latter  Homerids :"  he  thinks 
the  speech  of  Agamemn6n,  wherein  he 
plays  off  the  deceit  upon  his  army,  is 
'*a  copious  parodv  (of  the  same  words 
used  in  the  ninth  book)  composed  by  a 
later  Homerid,  and  inserted  in  the  room 
of  an  originally  shorter  account  of  the 
arming  of  the  Greeks."  He  treats  the 
scene  in  the  Grecian  agora  as  "an  en- 
tire mythical  comedy,  full  of  fine  irony 
and  with  an  amusing  plot,  in  which  the 
deceiving  and  deceived  Agamemn6n  is 
the  chief  character." 

The  comic  or  ironical  character  which 
is  here  ascribed  to  the  second  book  ap- 
pears to  me  fanciful  and  incorrect ;  but 
Miiller  evidently  felt  the  awkwardness 
of  the  opening  incident,  though  his  way 


of  accounting  for  it  is  not  succcssfuL 
The  second  book  seems  to  my  judge- 
ment just  as  serious  as  any  part  of  the 
poem. 

I  think  also  that  the  words  alluded  to 
by  O.  Miiller  in  the  ninth  book  are  a 
transcript  of  those  in  the  second,  instead 
of  the  reverse,  as  he  believes — because 
it  seems  probable  that  the  ninth  book  is 
an  addition  made  to  the  poem  after  the 
books  between  the  first  and  the  eighth 
had  been  already  inserted — it  is  cer- 
tainly introduced  after  the  account  of 
the  fortification,  contained  in  the  seventh 
book,  had  become  a  part  of  the  poem  : 
see  ix.  349.  The  author  of  the  Embassy 
to  Achilles  fancied  that  that  hero  had 
been  too  long  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
mind, — a  supposition  for  which  there 
was  no  room  m  the  original  Achilleis  ; 
when  the  eighth  and  eleventh  books  fol- 
lowed in  immediate  succession  to  the 
first,  but  which  offers  itself  naturally  to 
any  one  on  reading  our  present  HiacL 
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final  incident  of  the  seventh   book,  immediately  before  we 
come  back  into  the  Achillfiis,  is  not  less  unsatis-  xnuuWon 
factory — I  mean  the  construction  of  the  wall  and  SSSS^ 
ditch  round  the  Greek  camp.    As  the  poem  now  AAiuSsat 
stands,  no  plausible  reason  is  assigned  why  this  should  Sj  SJLmh 
be  done.     Nestor  proposes  it  without  any  constraining  *'*'**• 
necessity :  for  the  Greeks  are  in  a  career  of  victory,  and  the 
Trojans  are  making  offers  of  compromise  which  imply  con- 
scious weakness — ^while  Diomfidfis  is    so  confident  of  the 
approaching  ruin  of  Troy,  that  he  dissuades  his  comrades 
from  receiving  even  Helen  herself  if  the  surrender  should  be 
tendered.     "Many  Greeks  have  been  slain,"  it  is  true,^  as 
Nestor  observes ;  but  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  Trojans 
have  been  slain,  and  all  the  Grecian  heroes  are  yet  in  full 
force ;  the  absence  of  Achilles  is  not  even  adverted  to. 


Now  this  account  of  the  building  of  the  fortification  seems 
to  be  an  after-thought,  arising  out  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
poem  beyond  its  original  scheme.  The  original  Achill6is, 
passing  at  once  from  the  first  to  the  eighth,^  and  from  thence 
to  the  eleventh  book,  might  well  assume  the  fortification — and 
talk  of  it  as  a  thing  existing,  without  adducing  any  special 
reason  why  it  was  erected  The  hearer  would  naturally  com- 
prehend and  follow  the  existence  of  a  ditch  and  wall  round 
the  ships,  as  a  matter  of  course,  provided  there  was  nothing 
in  the  previous  narrative  to  make  him  believe  that  the  Greeks 
had  originally  been  without  these  bulwarks.  And  since  the 
Achill^is,  immediately  after  the  promise  of  Zeus  to  Thetis  at 
the  close  of  the  first  book,  went  on  to  describe  the  fulfilment 


»  Iliad,  viL  327. 

*  Heyne  treats  the  eighth  book  as 
decidedly  a  separate  song  or  epic ;  a 
sapposition  which  the  language  of  Zeus 
and  the  agora  of  the  gods  at  the  begin- 
ning are  alone  sufficient  to  refute  in  my 
judgement  (Excursus  I.  ad  lib.  xi.  vol.  vi. 
p.  5^9).  This  Excursus,  in  describing 
the  sequence  of  events  in  the  Iliad, 
passes  at  once  and  naturally  from  book 
nil  to  book  xi 

And  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  when  he  de- 
fends book  xi.  against  Heyne,  says, 
"Quae  in  undecimi  rhapsodia  Iliadis 
nanata  sunt,  baud  minus  ex  ante  nar- 


ratis  pendent:  neque  rationem  pugnse 
commissse,  neque  rerum  in  e&  gestarum 
nexum  atque  ordinem,  quisquam  intel- 
ligere  posset,  nisi  tram  et  secessum 
Achillis  et  victoriam  quam  Trojani  inde 
consecuti  erant,  antea  cognosset"  (Pro- 
legom.  c  xxix.) 

Perfectly  true:  to  understand  the 
eleventh  book,  we  must  have  before  us 
the  first  and  the  eighth  (which  are  those 
that  describe  the  anger  and  withdrawal 
of  Achilles,  and  the  defeat  which  the 
Greeks  experience  in  consequence  of  it); 
we  may  dispense  with  the  rest. 
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of  that  promise  and  the  ensuing  disasters  of  the  Greelcs,  there 
Fordficatioo  was  nothing  to  surprise  any  one  in  hearing  that  their 
dan  camp,  camp  was  fortified.  But  the  case  was  altered  when 
the  first  and  the  eighth  books  were  parted  asunder  in  order  to 
make  room  for  descriptions  of  temporary  success  and  glory 
on  the  part  of  the  besieging  army.  The  brilliant  scenes 
sketched  in  the  books  from  the  second  to  the  seventh,  mention 
no  fortification  and  even  imply  its  non-existence;  yet  sincd 
notice  of  it  occurs  amidst  the  first  description  of  Grecian  dis- 
asters in  the  eighth  book,  the  hearer  who  had  the  earlier 
books  present  to  his  memory  might  be  surprised  to  find  a 
fortification  mentioned  immediately  afterwards,  unless  the 
construction  of  it  were  specially  announced  to  have  intervened. 
But  it  will  at  once  appear,  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
finding  a  good  reason  why  the  Greeks  should  begin  to  fortify 
at  this  juncture,  and  that  the  poet  who  discovered  the  gap 
might  not  be  enabled  to  fill  it  up  with  success.  As  the 
Greeks  have  got  on  up  to  this  moment  without  the  wall,  and 
as  we  have  heard  nothing  but  tales  of  their  success,  why 
should  they  now  think  farther  laborious  precautions  for 
security  necessary  ?  we  will  not  ask,  why  the  Trojans  should 
stand  quietly  by  and  permit  a  wall  to  be  built,  since  the  truce 
was  concluded  expressly  for  burying  the  dead.^ 


>  O.  Muller  (Hist.  Greek  Literat  ch. 
V.  §  6)  says  about  this  wall, — **  Nor  is 
it  until  the  Greeks  are  /fl«^-4/  fy  the  ex- 
pericnct  of  the  first  da^s  fightings  that 
the  Trojans  can  resist  them  in  open 
battle,  that  the  Greeks  build  the  wall 
round  their  ships  ....  This  appeared 
to  Thucydid6s  so  little  conformable  to 
historical  probability,  that  without  re- 
gard to  the  authority  of  Homer,  he 
placed  *  the  building  of  these  walls  im- 
mediately after  the  landing." 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  I  think,  that 
Thucydides  took  upon  him  to  deter- 
mine the  point  at  all  as  a  matter  of  his- 
tory ;  but  when  he  once  undertook  this, 
the  account  in  the  Iliad  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  give  him  much  satisfaction, 
nor  does  the  reason  assigned  by  Miiller 
make  it  better.  It  is  implied  in  Miiller*s 
reason  that  before  the  nrst  day*s  battle 
the  Greeks  did  not  believe  that  the  Tro- 
jans could  resist  them  in  open  battle  ; 
the  Trojans  (according   to   him)  never 


had  maintained  the  field  so  long  as 
Achilles  was  up  and  fighting  on  the 
Grecian  side,  and  therefore  the  Greeks 
were  quite  astonished  to  find  how,  for 
the  first  time,  that  they  could  do  so. 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  at  vari- 
ance with  the  tenor  of  the  second  and 
following  books  than  this  supposition. 
The  Trojans  come  forth  readily  and 
fight  gallantly :  neither  Agamemn6n, 
nor  Nest6r,  nor  Odysseus  considers 
them  as  enemies  who  cannot  hold  front; 
and  the  circuit  of  exhortation  by  Aga- 
memnon (Epipol^sis),  so  strikingly  de- 
scribed in  the  fourth  book,  proves  that 
he  does  not  anticipate  a  very  easy  vic- 
tory. Nor  does  Nest6r,  in  proposing 
the  construction  of  the  wall,  give  the 
smallest  hint  that  the  power  of  the  Tro- 
jans to  resist  in  the  open  field  was  to 
the  Greeks  an  unexpected  discovery. 

The  reason  assigned  by  Miiller,  then, 
is  a  fancy  of  his  own,  proceeding  from 
the  same  source  of  mistake  as  others 
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The  tenth  book  (or  Doloneia)  was  considered  by  sonie  of  the 
ancient  scholiasts/  and  has  been  confidently  set  forth  by  the 
modem  Wolfian  critics,  as  originally  a  separate  poem,  inserted 
by  Peisistratus  into  the  Iliad.  How  it  can  ever  have  been  a 
separate  poem,  I  do  not  understand  It  is  framed  with  great 
specialty  for  the  antecedent  circumstances  under  which  it 
occurs,  and  would  suit  for  no  other  place ;  though  capable  of 
being  separately  recited,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  definite  beginning 
and  end,  like  the  story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  in  the  iEneid 
But  while  distinctly  presupposing  and  resting  upon  the  incidents 
in  the  eighth  book,  and  m  line  88  of  the  ninth  (probably,  the 
appointment  of  sentinels  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as 
of  the  Trojans  formed  the  close  of  the  battle  described  in  the 
eighth  book),  it  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  upon  the  events 
of  the  eleventh  or  the  following  books :  it  goes  to  make  up  the 
general  picture  of  the  Trojan  war,  but  lies  quite  apart  from 
the  Achill^is.  And  this  is  one  mark  of  a  portion  subsequently 
inserted — that  though  fitted  on  to  the  parts  which  precede,  it 
has  no  influence  on  those  which  follow. 

If  the  proceedings  of  the  combatants  on  the  plain  of  Troy, 
between  the  first  and    the  eighth  book,  have  no  ^J^"^** 
reference  either  to  Achilles  or  to  an  Achill^is,  we  find  ^.  ^ 
Zeus  in  Olympus  still  more  completely  putting  that  fercntfrom 

1  ,        /.      1  .  ,....-,        Zeus  in  the 

hero  out  of  the  question,  at  the  banning  of  the  first  and 
fourth  book.  He  is  in  this  last-mentioned  passage  A&iiiiiiL 
the  Zeus  of  the  Iliad,  not  of  the  Achill^is.  Forgetful  of  his 
promise  to  Thetis  in  the  first  book  he  discusses  nothing  but 
the  question  of  continuance  or  termination  of  the  war,  and 
manifests  anxiety  only  for  the  salvation  of  Troy,  in  opposition 
to  the  miso-Trojan  goddesses,  who  prevent  him  from  giving 
effect  to  the  victory  of  Menelaus  over  Paris  and  the  stipulated 


among  his  remarks  ;  because  he  tries  to 
find,  in  the  books  between  the  first  and 
eighth,  a  governing  reference  to  Achilles 
(the  point  of  view  of  the  AchillSis), 
which  those  books  distinctly  refuse.  The 
Achilla  was  a  poem  of  Grecian  disas- 


whereas  i^m;  they  were  assailing  the  ships. 
But  the  author  of  books  ii.  to  vii.  has 
no  wish  to  glorify  Achilles ;  he  gives  us 
a  picture  of  the  Trojan  war  generally, 
and  describes  the  Trojans  not  only  as 
brave  and  equal  enemies,  but  well  known 


tcrs  up  to  the  time  when  Achilles  sent  I  by  the  Greeks  themselves  to  be  so. 
forth  Patroclus :  and  during  those  disas-  I      The  building  of  the  Grecian  wall,  as 
ters,  it  might  suit  the  poet  to  refer  by  i  it  now  stands  described,  is  an  unex- 
contrast  to  the  past  time  when  Achilles  I  plained  proceeding  which  Miiller's  in- 
was  active,   and  to  say  that  then  the  I  genuity  aoes  not  render  consistent 
Trojans  did  not  dare  even  to  present  I      *  Schol.  ad  Iliad,  x.  i, 
themselves  in  battle  array  in  the  field, 
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restitution  of  Helen — in  which  case  of  course  the  wrong 
offered  to  Achilles  would  remain  unexpiated.  An  attentive 
comparison  will  render  it  evident  that  the  poet  who  composed 
the  discussion  among  the  gods,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
book,  has  not  been  careful  to  put  himself  in  harmony  either 
with  the  Zeus  of  the  first  book  or  with  the  2^us  of  the 
eighth. 

So  soon  as  we  enter  upon  the  eleventh  book,  the  march  of 
Continuous  ^^^  poem  bccomcs  quite  different.  We  are  then  in  a 
fr^"ih!f"  series  of  events  each  paving  the  way  for  that  which 
ctevcnih  follows,  and  all  conducing  to  the  result  promised  in 
onward.  ^j^^  jjj^^  j^^^^]^ — ^^^^  rc-appearancc  of  Achilles,  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  Greeks  from  ruin — preceded  by  ample 
atonement,^  and  followed  by  the  maximum  both  of  glory  and 
revenge.  The  intermediate  career  of  Patroclus  introduces  new 
elements,  which  however  are  admirably  woven  into  the  scheme 
of  the  poem  as  disclosed  in  the  first  book.  I  shall  not  deny 
that  there  are  perplexities  in  the  detail  of  events,  as  described 
in  the  battles  at  the  Grecian  wall  and  before  the  ships,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  books,  but  they  appear  only 
cases  of  partial  confusion,  such  as  may  be  reasonably  ascribed 
to  imperfections  of  text :  the  main  sequence  remains  coherent 
and  intelligible.  We  find  no  considerable  events  which  could 
be  left  out  without  breaking  the  thread,  nor  any  incongruity 
between  one  considerable  event  and  another.  There  is 
nothing  between  the  eleventh  and  twenty-second  books  which 
is  at  all  comparable  to  the  incongruity  between  the  Zeus  of 
the  fourth  book  and  the  Zeus  of  the  first  and  eighth.  It  may 
perhaps  be  true  that  the  shield  of  Achilles  is  a  superadded 
amplification  of  that  which  was  originally  announced  in 
general  terms — because  the  poet,  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
twenty-second  books,  has  observed  such  good  economy  of  his 
materials,  that  he  is  hardly  likely  to  have  introduced  one 
particular  description  of  such  disproportionate  length,  and 
having  so  little  connexion  with  the  series  of  events.  But  I  see 
no  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  an  addition  materially  later 
than  the  rest  of  the  poem. 


'  Agamemn&n,  after  deploring  the 
misguiding  influence  of  Ate,  which  in- 
duced him  to  do  the  original  wrong  to 


Achilles,  says  (xix.  88-137), — 

'AAX*  circl  aeurofM}!'  Koi  fiw  ^p4vais  c^cAcro  Z«vf , 
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It  must  be  confessed  that  the  supposition  here  advanced,  in 
reference  to  the  structure  of  the  Iliad,  is  not  altogether  free 
from  difficulties,  because  the  parts  constituting  the  Sappoddoo 
original  Achill^is^  have  been  more  or  less  altered  ki^dAcfaii- 
or  inteipolated  to  suit  the  additions  made  to  it,  mostcoi^ 
particularly  in  the  eighth  book.    But  it  presents  JJm'rfthe 
fewer  difficulties  than  any  other  supposition,  and*it  is  SSSL!* ' 
the  only  means,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  explaining  the  difference 
between  one  part  of  the  Iliad  and  another ;  both  the  continuity 
of  structure,  and  the  conformity  to  the  opening  promise,  which 
are  manifest  when  we  read  the  books  in  the  order  L  viil  xi.  to 
xxii.,  as  contrasted  with  the  absence  of  these  two  qualities  in 
books  iL  to  vil,  ix.  and  x.    An  entire  organisation,  precon- 
ceived from  the  beginning,  would  not  be  likely  to  produce  any 
such  disparity,  nor  is  any  such  visible  in  the  Odyssey  ;^  still 


*  The  SQpposition  of  a  smaller  ori- 
ginal Diad,  enlarged  by  snccessive  addi- 
tions to  the  present  dimensions,  and 
more  or  less  interpolated  (we  must  dis- 
tinguish enlargement  from  interpolation^ 
— ^Uic  insertion  of  a  new  rhapsody  from 
that  of  a  new  line),  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  intermediate  compromise,  towards 
which  the  opposing  views  of  Wolf,  J. 
H.  Voss,  Nitzsch,  Hermann,  and  Boeclch 
all  converge.  Baomgarten-Cmsins  calls 
this  smaller  poem  an  AchiUdis. 

Wol^  Preface  to  the  Goschen  edit  of 
the  Iliad,  p.  xii-zxiii ;  Voss,  Anti-Sym- 
bolik,  part  iL  p.  234  ;  Nitzsch,  Histor. 
Homen,  Fasciculus  i.  p.  1 1 1 ;  and  Vor- 
rede  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Com- 
ments on  the  Odyssey,  p.  xxvi:  "In 
the  niad  (he  there  sa3rs)  many  single 
portions  may  very  easily  be  imagined  as 
parts  of  another  whole,  or  as  having 
been  once  separately  sung."  (See 
Baumgarten-Crusius,  Preface  to  his  edi- 
tion of  W.  Miiller's  Homerische  Vor- 
sdrnle,  p.  xlv-xlix.) 

Nitzsch  distinguishes  the  Odyssey  from 
the  Iliad,  and  I  think  justly,  in  respect 
to  this  supposed  enlargement  The 
reasons  which  warrant  us  in  applying 
this  theory  to  the  Iliad  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  Odyssey.  If  there  ever  was 
an  Ur-Odyssee,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining  what  it  contained. 

•  The  remarks  of  O.  Miiller  on  the 
Iliad  (in  his  History  of  Greek  Litera- 
ture) are  highly  deserving  of  perusal : 
with  much  of  them  I  agree,  but  there 


is  also  much  which  seems  to  me  un- 
founded. The  range  of  combination, 
and  the  far-fetched  narrative  stratagem 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  primitive  author  , 
are  in  my  view  inadmissible  (chap.  v. 
§5-"):- 

*•  The  internal  connexion  of  the  Iliad 
(he  observes,  \  6)  rests  upon  the  union 
of  certain  parts ;  and  neither  the  in- 
teresting introduction  describing  the  de- 
feat of  the  Greeks  up  to  the  burning  of 
the  ship  of  Protesilaus,  nor  the  turn 
of  affairs  brought  about  by  the  death 
of  Patrodus,  nor  the  final  pacification  of 
the  anger  of  Achilles,  could  be  spared 
from  the  niad,  when  the  fruitful  seed  of 
such  a  poem  had  once  been  sown  in  the 
soul  of  Homer,  and  had  begun  to  de- 
velop its  growth.  But  the  man  of  the 
Iliaa  is  certainly  very  mucn  extended 
beyond  what  was  actually  necessary ; 
and  in  particular  the  preparatory  part, 
consisting  of  the  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  other  heroes  to  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  Achilles^  has,  it  must  be  owned, 
been  drawn  out  to  a  disproportionate 
length,  so  that  the  suspicion  that  there 
were  later  insertions  of  importance  ap- 
plies with  greater  probability  to  the 
first  than  to  the  last  books  ....  A 
design  manifested  itself  at  an  early  pe- 
riod to  make  this  poem  complete  in 
itself,  so  that  all  the  subjects,  descrip- 
tions, and  actions,  which  could  alone 
give  interest  to  a  poem  on  the  entire 
war^  might  find  a  place  within  the  limits 
of  its  composition.    For  this  purpose 
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less  would  the  result  be  explained  by  supposing  int^ers 
originally  separate  and  brought  together  without  any  designed 


it  is  not  improbable  that  many  lays  of 
earlier  bards,  who  had  sung  single  ad- 
ventures of  the  Trojan  war,  were  laid 
under  contribution,  and  the  finest  parts 
of  them  incorporated  in  the  new  poim." 
These  remarks  of  O.  MiiUer  intimate 
what  is  (in  my  judgement)  the  right  view, 
inasmudi  as  they  recognise  an  extension 
of  the  plan  of  the  poem  beyond  its  ori- 
^nal  limit,  manifested  by  insertions  in 
the  first  half ;  and.  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  his  enumeration  of  those  parts, 
the  imion  of  which  is  necessary  to  the 
internal  connexion  of  the  Iliad,  nothing 
is  mentioned  except  what  is  comprised 
in  books  i.  viii,  xL  to  xxii.  or  xxiv.  But 
his  description  of  ^^  the  preparatory 
part,''  as  ''the  attempts  of  the  other 
heroes  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
Achillesy'  is  noway  borne  out  by  the 
poet  himself.  From  the  second  to  the 
seventh  book,  Achilles  is  scarcely  alluded 
to ;  moreover  the  Greeks  do  perfectly 
well  without  him.  This  portion  of  the 
poem  displays  not  "the  insufficiency  of 
all  the  other  heroes  without  Achilles," 
as  Miiller  had  observed  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  but  the  perfect  su^- 
ciency  of  the  Greeks  under  Diom^d^s, 
Agamemn6n,  &c.,  to  make  head  against 
Troy  J  it  is  only  in  the  eighth  book  that 
their  insufficiency  begins  to  be  mani- 
fested, and  only  in  me  eleventh  book 
that  it  is  consummated  by  the  woimds 
of  the  three  great  heroes.  Diom6d6s  is, 
in  fact,  exalted  to  a  pitch  of  glory  in 
regard  to  contests  with  the  gods,  which 
even  Achilles  himself  never  obtains 
afterwards,  and  Helenus  the  Trojan 
puts  him  above  Achilles  (vi.  99)  in  ter- 
rific prowess.  Achilles  is  mentioned 
two  or  three  times  as  absent,  and  Aga- 
memndn  in  his  sp>eech  to  the  Grecian 
Agora  regrets  the  quarrel  (ii.  377),  but 
we  never  hear  any  such  exhortation  as 
'*  Let  us  do  our  best  to  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  Achilles," — not  even  in  the 
Epip61€sis  of  Agamemndn,  where  it 
would  most  naturally  be  found.  **  At- 
tempts to  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
Achilles"  must  therefore  be  treated  as 
the  idea  of  the  critic,  not  of  the  poet. 
.  Though  O.  MiiUer  has  glanced  at  the 
distinction  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  poem  (an  original  part,  having  chief 
reference  to  Achilles  attd  the  Greeks; 
and  a  superinduced  part,  having  refer- 


ence to  the  entire  war),  he  had  not  con- 
ceived it  clearly,  nor  carried  it  out  con- 
sistently. If  we  are  to  distiflguish  these 
two  points  of  view  at  all,  we  ought  to 
draw  the  lines  at  the  end  of  the  first 
book  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth, 
thus  regarding  the  intermediate  six 
books  as  belonging  to  the  picture  of  the 
entire  war  (or  3ie  Iliad  as  distinguished 
from  the  Achilleis) ;  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Achilleis,  dropt  at  the  end  of  the 
first  book,  is  resimied  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth.  The  natural  fitting  toge- 
ther of  these  two  parts  is  noticed  in  the 
comment  of  Heyne  ad  viii.  I  :  **  Cae- 
terum  nunc  Jupiter  aperte  solvit  The* 
tidi  promissa,  dum  reddit  causam  Tro- 
janorum  bello  superiorem,  ut  Achillis 
desiderium  Achivos,  et  poenitentia  in- 
juriae  ei  illatae  Agamemnonem  incessat 
(cf.  i.  5).  Nam  quae  adhuc  narrata  sunt, 
partim  continebantur  in  fortuni  belli 
utrinque  tentati  ....  partim  valebant 
ad  narrationem  variandam,"  &c.  The 
first  and  the  eighth  books  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  point  of  view,  wliile  all 
the  intermediate  books  belong  to  the 
other.  But  O.  Miiller  seeks  to  prove 
that  a  portion  of  these  intermediate 
books  belongs  to  one  common  pK)int  of 
view  with  the  first  and  eighth,  though 
he  admits  that  they  have  been  enlarged 
by  insertions.  Here  I  think  he  is  mis- 
tfidcen.  Strike  out  anything  which  can 
be  reasonably  allowed  for  enlargement 
in  the  books  between  the  first  and  eighth, 
and  the  same  difl&cultjr  will  still  remain 
in  respect  to  the  remainder  ;  for  all  the 
incidents  between  those  two  points  are 
brought  out  in  a  spirit  altc^ther  in- 
different to  Achilles  or  his  anger.  The 
Zeus  of  the  fourth  book,  as  contrasted 
with  Zeus  in  the  first  or  eighth,  marks 
the  difference ;  and  this  description  of 
Zeus  is  absolutely  indispensable  as  the 
connecting  link  between  book  iii.  on 
the  one  side,  and  books  iv.  and  v.  on  the 
other.  Moreover  the  attempt  of  O 
Miiller,  to  force  upon  the  larger  portion 
of  what  is  between  the  first  and  eighth 
books  the  point  of  view  of  the  Achilleis, 
is  never  successful :  the  poet  does  not 
exhibit  in  those  books  "insufficient  ef^ 
forts  of  other  heroes  to  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  Achilles,"  but  a  general 
and  highly  interesting  picture  of  the 
Trojan  war,  with  prominent  reference 
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organisation.  And  it  is  between  these  three  suppositions  that 
our  choice  has  to  be  made.  A  scheme,  and  a  large  scheme 
too,  must  unquestionably  be  admitted  as  the  basis  of  any 
sufficient  hypothesis.  But  the  Achill^is  would  have  been  a 
long  poem,' half  the  length  of  the  present  Iliad,  and  probably 
not  less  compact  in  its  structure  than  the  Odyssey.  Moreover 
being  parted  off  only  by  an  imaginary  line  from  the  boundless 
range  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  would  admit  of  enlargement  more 
easily,  and  with  greater  relish  to  hearers,  than  the  adventures 
of  one  single  hero  ;  while  the  expansion  would  naturally  take 
place  by  adding  new  Grecian  victory — since  the  original  poem 
arrived  at  the  exaltation  of  Achilles  only  through  a  painful 
series  of  Grecian  disasters.  That  the  poem  under  these 
circumstances  should  have  received  additions,  is  no  very 
violent  hypothesis :  in  fact  when  we  recollect  that  the 
integrity  both  of  the  Achillfiis  and  of  the  Odyssey  was 
neither  guarded  by  printing  nor  writing,  we  shall  perhaps 
think  it  less  wonderful  that  the  former  was  enlarged,*  than 


to  the  original  ground  of  quarreL  In 
this  picture  the  duel  between  Paris 
and  Menelaus  forms  naturally  the  fore- 
most item — ^but  how  far-fetcied  is  the 
reasoning  wherebv  O.  Miiller  brings  that 
striking  recital  within  the  scheme  of  the 
Achilllis  !  ••  The  Greeks  and  Trojans 
are  for  the  first  time  struck  by  an  idea, 
which  might  have  occurred  in  the  pre- 
vious nine  years,  if  the  Greeks,  when 
assisted  iy  AeAsiUs,  had  not,  from  con- 
fidence  in  their  superior  strength,  con- 
sidered every  compromise  as  unworthy 
of  them, — namelv  to  decide  the  war  by 
a  single  combat  oetween  the  authors  of 
it"  Here  the  causality  of  Achilles  is 
dragged  in  by  main  force,  and  unsup- 
ported either  by  any  actual  statement 
m  the  poem,  or  by  any  reasonable  pre- 
sumption ;  for  it  is  the  Trojans  who 
propose  the  single  combat,  and  we  are 
not  told  that  they  had  ever  proposed  it 
before — though  they  would  have  had 
stronger  reasons  for  proposing  it  during 
the  presence  of  Achilles  than  during  hS 
absence. 

O.  Miiller  himself  remarks  (§  7), 
"that  from  the  second  to  the  sevendi 
book  Zeus  appears  as  it  were  to  have 
forgotten  his  resolution  and  his  promise 
to  Thetis."  In  other  words,  the  poet 
during  this  part  of  the  poem  drops  the 


point  of  view  of  the  Achilllis  to  take  up 
that  of  the  more  comprehensive  Iliad:  the 
Achilllis  re-appears  in  book  viii. — again 
disappears  in  book  x. — and  is  resumed 
from  book  xi.  to  the  end  of  the  poem. 

*  This  tendency  to  insert  new  homo- 
geneous matter  by  new  poets  into  poems 
already  existing  is  noticed  by  M.  Fau- 
riel  in  reference  to  the  Romans  of  the 
Middle  Ages : — 

"C'est  un  ph^nomine  remarquable 
dans  rhistoire  de  la  poesie  ^pique,  que 
cette  disposition,  cette  tendance  con- 
,  stante  du  goiit  populaire,  It  amalgamer, 
I  k  lier  en  une  seule  et  m6me  composi- 
I  tion  le  plus  possible  des  compositions 
diverses, — cette  disposition  persiste  chez 
un  peuple,  tant  que  la  po^e  conserve 
un  reste  de  vie ;  tant  qu'elle  s*y  trans- 
met  par  la  tradition  et  qu'elle  y  cir- 
cule  a  Taide  du  chant  ou  aes  recitations 
publiques.  Elle  cesse  partout  oil  la 
poesie  est  une  fois  fixee  dans  les  livres, 
et  n'agit  plus  que  par  la  lecture, — cette 
'  demi^re  ^poque  est,  pour  ainsi  dire, 
celle  de  la  propri^t^  po^tique— celle  oi 
chaque  poete  pretend  k  une  existence,  It 
une  gloire,  personnelles ;  et  oil  la  po^ie 
cesse  d*6tre  une  esp^ce  de  tr^r  com- 
mun  dont  le  peuple  jouit  et  dispose  \ 
sa  mani^re, .  sans  sMnqui^ter  des  indi- 
vidus  qui  le  lui  ont  faiO*    (Fauriel,  Sur 
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that  the  latter  was  not  Any  relaxation  of  the  laws  of  epical 
unity  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  that  splendid  poetry,  of 
which  we  find  so  much  l)etween  the  first  and  the  eighth 
books  of  our  Iliad. 

The  question  respecting  unity  of  authorship  is  different. 
Question  of  and  more  difficult  to  determine,  than  that  respecting 
Mdiore""*^  consistency  of  parts,  and  sequence  in  the  narrative, 
decide.  A  poem  conceived  on  a  comparatively  narrow  scale 
may  be  enlarged  afterwards  by  its  orig^inal  author,  with  a 
greater  or  less  coherence  and  success :  the  Faust  of  Goethe 
affords  an  example  even  in  our  own  generation.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  systematic  poem  may  well  have  been  conceived  and 
executed  by  pre-arranged  concert  between  several  poets ; 
among  whom  probably  one  will  be  the  governing  mind,  though 
the  rest  may  be  effective,  and  perhaps  equally  effective,  in 
respect  to  execution  of  the  parts.  And  the  age  of  the  early 
Grecian  epic  was  favourable  to  such  fraternisation  of  poets, 
of  which  the  Gens  called  Homerids  probably  exhibited  many 
specimens.  In  the  recital  or  singing  of  a  long  unwritten 
poem,  many  bards  must  have  conspired  together,  and  in  the 
earliest  times  the  composer  and  the  singer  were  one  and 
the  same  person.*  Now  the  individuals  comprised  in  the 
Homeric  Gens,  though  doubtless  very  different  among  them- 
selves in  respect  of  mental  capacity,  were  yet  homogeneous  in 
respect  of  training,  means  of  observation  and  instruction, 
social  experience,  religious  feelings  and  theories,  &c,  to  a 
degree    much    greater   than   individuals    in    modem   times. 


les  Romans  Chevaleresques,  le9on  5"%  |  istorum  declaxnadonibus  qui  populi  uni- 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  vol.  xiii.  p.  •  verei  opus  Homerum  esse  jactant  .... 
707.)  .  !  turn  potissimum  intelligetur,  ubi  gentis 

M.  Fauriel  thinks  that  the  Shah  civilis  Homeridarum  propriam  et  peca- 
Nameh  of  Ferdusi  was  an  amalgama-  I  liarem  Homericam  poesin  fiiisse,  vete* 
tion  of  epic  poems  ordnally  separate,  ribus  ipsis  si  non  testibus,  at  certe 
and  that  probably  the  Mahabharat  was  =  dudbus,  concedetur  ....  Quae  <^uiim 
so  also  {it.  p.  708).  I  ita  sint,  non  erit  adeo  difficile  ad  mtd- 

'  The  remarks  of  Boeckh,  upon  the  I  ligendum,  quomodo,  post  prima  initia 
possibility  of  such  co-operation  of  poets    ab  egregio  vate  acta,  in  gente  sacronim 


towards  one  and  the  same  scheme,  are 
perfectly  just : — 

"Atqui  quomodo  componi  a  variis 
auctoribus  successu  temporum  rhapsodise 
potuerint,  quae  post  prima  initia  directse 
jam  ad  idem  consihum  et  quam  vocant 
unitatem  carminis  sint  ....  missis 


et  artis  communione  sociatfi,  multse 
rhapsodie  ad  unum  potuerint  consilium 
dirigi."    (Index  Lection.  1834,  p.  12.) 

I  transcribe  this  passa^  from  Giese 
(Ueber  den  Aeolischen  Dialekt,  p.  157), 
not  having  been  able  to  see  the  essay  of 
which  it  forms  a  part 
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Fallible  as  our  inferences  are  on  this  point,  where  we  have 
only  internal  evidence  to  guide  us,  without  any  contemporary 
points  of  comparison,  or  any  species  of  collateral  information 
respecting  the  age,  the  society,  the  poets,  the  hearers,  or  the 
language — we  must  nevertheless  in  the  present  case  take 
coherence  of  structure,  together  with  consistency  in  the  tone 
of  thought,  feeling,  language,  customs,  &c,  as  presumptions  of 
one  author ;  and  the  contrary  as  presumptions  of  severalty  ; 
allowing  as  well  as  we  can  for  that  inequality  of  excellence 
which  the  same  author  may  at  different  times  present 

Now  the  case  made  out  against  single-headed  authorship 
of  the  Odyssey  appears  to  me  very  weak ;  and  those  who 
dispute  it  are  guided  more  by  their  d  priori  rejection  odywcyau 
of  ancient  epical  unity  than  by  any  positive  evidence  thoJTiiSf 
which  the  poem  itself  affords.  It  is  otherwise  with  £^  ^ 
regard  to  the  Iliad  Whatever  presumptions  a  disjointed 
structure,  several  apparent  inconsistencies  of  parts,  and  large 
excrescence  of  actual  matter  beyond  the  opening  promise,  can 
sanction — may  reasonably  be  indulged  against  the  sup- 
position that  this  poem  all  proceeds  from  a  single  author. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  among  the  best 
critics  which  is  probably  not  destined  to  be  adjusted,  since 
so  much  depends  partly  upon  critical  feeling,  partly  upon  the 
general  reasonings,  in  respect  to  ancient  epical  unity,  with 
which  a  man  sits  down  to  the  study.  For  the  champions  of 
unity,  such  as  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  are  very  ready  to  strike  out 
numerous  and  often  considerable  passages  as  interpolations, 
thus  meeting  the  objections  raised  against  unity  of  authorship 
on  the  ground  of  special  inconsistencies.  Hermann  and 
Boeckh,  though  not  going  the  length  of  Lachmann  in 
maintaining  the  original  theory  of  Wolf,  agree  with  the 
latter  in  recognising  diversity  of  authors  in  the  poem,  to  an 
extent  overpassing  the  limit  of  what  can  fairly  be  called 
interpolation.  Payne  Knight  and  Nitzsch  are  equally  per- 
suaded of  the  contrary.  Here  then  is  a  decided  contradiction 
among  critics,  all  of  whom  have  minutely  studied  the  poems 
since  the  Wolfian  question  was  raised.  And  it  is  such  critics 
alone  who  can  be  said  to  constitute  authority ;  for  the  cursory 
reader,  who  dwells  upon  the  parts  simply  long  enough  to 
relish  their  poetical  beauty,  is  struck  only  by  that  general 
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Sameness  of  colouring  which  Wolf  himself  admits  to  pervade 
the  poem.* 

Having  already  intimated  that,  in  my  judgement,  no  theory 
of  the  structure  of  the  poem  is  admissible  which  does  not 
admit  an  original  and  preconcerted  Achill^is — a  stream  which 
begins  at  the  first  book  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Hector  in 
the  twenty-second,  although  the  higher  parts  of  it  now  remain 
only  in  the  condition  of  two  detached  lakes,  the  first  book  and 
the  eighth — I  reason  upon  the  same  basis  with  respect  to  the 
authorship.  Assuming  continuity  of  structure  as  a  pre- 
sumptive proof,  the  whole  of  this  Achill6is  must  be  treated 
_  as  composed  by  one  author.    Wolf  indeed  affirmed, 

style  in  the  that  he  never  read  the  poem  continuously  through 
bookV-may  without  being  painfully  impressed  with  the  inferiority  • 
without  sup.  and  altered  style  of  the  last  six  books — and  Lach- 
Senfc  of"  mann  carries  this  feeling  further  back,  so  as  to  com* 
ip.  jjj^jj^g  ^j^jj  ^^  seventeenth  book.  If  I  could  enter 
fully  into  this  sentiment,  I  should  then  be  compelled,  not  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  preconceived  scheme,  but  to  imag^ine 
that  the  books  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-second, 
though  forming  part  of  that  scheme  or  Achill6is,  had  yet 
been  executed  by  another  and  an  inferior  poet  But  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  first,  that  inferiority  of  poetical  merit  to  a 
certain  extent  is  quite  reconcileable  with  unity  of  authorship  ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  very  circumstances  upon  which  Wolfs 
unfavourable  judgement  is  built,  seem  to  arise  out  of  increased 
difficulty  in  the  poet's  task,  when  he  came  to  the  crowning 
cantoes  of  his  designed  Achillfiis.  For  that  which  chiefly 
distinguishes  these  books  is,  the  direct,  incessant,  and  manual, 
intervention  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  formally  permitted  by 
Zeus — and  the  repetition  of  vast  and  fantastic  conceptions  to 
which  such  superhuman  agency  gives  occasion  ;  not  omitting 
the  battle  of  Achilles  against  Skamander  and  Simois,  and  the 


^  Wolf,  Proleg.  p.  cxxxviii.  **  Quippe 
in  universum  idem  sonus  est  omnibus 
librisj  idem  habitus  sententiarum,  ora- 
tionis,  numerorum,"  &c. 
.  *  Wolf,  Prolegom.  p.  cxxxvii.  "Equi- 
dem  certe  quoties  in  continenti  lectione 
ad  istas  partes  (*.  e,  the  last  six  books) 
deveni,  nunquam  non  in  iis  talia  quae- 
dam  sensi,  quae  nisi^llae  tarn  mature  cum 
ceteris  coaluissent,  quovis  pignore  con- 


tendam,  dudum  ab  eruditis  detecta  et 
animadversa  fuisse,  immo  multa  ejus  ge- 
neris, ut  cimi  nunc  'O^i^fMicfl^Tara  habe- 
antur,  si  tantummodo  in  Hymnis  lege- 
rentur,  ipsa  sola  eos  suspicionibus 
voetias  adspersura  essent."  Compare 
the  sequel,  p.  cxxxviii,  **ubi  nervi  defi- 
ciant  et  spiritus  Homericus — ^jejunimi  et 
frigidum  in  locis  multis,*'  &c. 
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burning  up  of  these  rivers  by  Hephaestus.  Now  looking  at 
this  vein  of  ideas  with  the  eyes  of  a  modern  reader,  or  even 
with  those  of  a  Grecian  critic  of  the  literary  ages,  it  is  certain 
that  the  effect  is  unpleasing :  the  gods,  sublime  elements  of 
poetry  when  kept  in  due  proportion,  are  here  somewhat 
vulgarised.  But  though  the  poet  here  has  not  succeeded,  and 
probably  success  was  impossible,  in  the  task  which  he  has 
prescribed  to  himself— yet  the  mere  fact  of  his  undertaking  it, 
and  the  manifest  distinction  between  his  employment  of 
divine  agency  in  these  latter  cantoes  as  compared  with  the 
preceding,  seems  explicable  only  on  the  supposition  that  they 
are  the  latter  cantoes  and  come  in  designed  sequence,  as  the 
continuance  of  a  previous  plan.  The  poet  wishes  to  surround 
the  coming  forth  of  Achilles  with  the  maximum  of  glorious 
and  terrific  circumstance :  no  Trojan  enemy  can  for  a  moment 
hold  out  against  him  :^  the  gods  must  descend  to  the  plain  of 
Troy  and  fight  in  person,  while  2^us,  who  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  book  had  forbidden  them  to  take  part,  expressly 
encourages  them  to  do  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth. 
If  then  the  nineteenth  book  (which  contains  the  reconciliation 
between  Achilles  and  Agamemndn,  a  subject  naturally  some- 
what tame)  and  the  three  following  books  (where  we  have 
before  us  only  the  gods,  Achilles,  and  the  Trojans  without 
hope  or  courage)  are  inferior  in  execution  and  interest  to  the 
seven  preceding  books  (which  describe  the  long-disputed  and 
often  doubtful  death-struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
without  Achilles),  as  Wolf  and  other  critics  affirm — we  may 
explain  the  difference  without  supposing  a  new  poet  as 
composer ;   for   the   conditions   of  the   poem  had  become 


'  niad,  zx.  25.    Zens  addresses  the 
agoa  of  the  gods, — 

Oitt  ^imn^  i$€ntn  woitmta  Uiiknmra. 

KuL  a    H   IU9    itai    wptMkv  v«»rpOfftic9icor 


I  Sif  Ktl  tfnyt^  iraipotv  X*mt«u  aim 


The  formal  restriction  put  npon  the 
gods  by  Zeus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ei^th  book,  and  the  removal  of  that 
restriction  at  the  b^inning  of  the  twen- 
ties are  evidently  parts  of  one  precon- 
ceived scheme. 

VOU  II. 


It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
battle  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  in 
book  xxi.  (385-520)  is  toSe  expunged 
as  spurious,  or  only  to  be  blamed  as  of 
inferior  merit  ("improbanda  tantum, 
non  resecanda — ^hoc  enim  est  illud,  (^uo 
plerumque  summa  criseds  Homencse 
redit,"  as  Heyne  observes  in  another 
place,  Obss.  lUad.  xviii.  444).  The  ob- 
jections  on  the  score  of  non-Homeric 
locution  are  not  forcible  (see  P.  Knight 
ad  loc,)^  and  the  scene  belongs  to  that 
vein  of  conception  which  animates  the 
poet  in  the  closing  act  of  his  Adiill6is. 
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essentially  more  difficult,  and  the  subject  more  unpromising. 
The  necessity  of  keeping  Achilles  above  the  level,  even  of 
heroic  prowess,  restricted  the  poet's  means  of  acting  upon  the 
sympathy  of  his  hearers.* 

The  last  two  books  of  the  Iliad  may  have  formed  part  of 
1^^^  the  original  AchiU^is.  But  the  probability  rather  is, 
^S^Sr  t^t  they  are  additions;  for  the  death  of  Hector 
^^^^^^  satisfies  the  exigencies  of  a  coherent  scheme,  and  we 
A^ais.  ^Q  jiQt  entitled  to  extend  the  oldest  poem  beyond 
the  limit  which  such  necessity  prescribes.  It  has  been  argued 
on  one  side  by  Nitzsch  and  O.  Miiller,  that  the  mind  could 
not  leave  off  with  satisfaction  at  the  moment  in  which  Achilles 
sates  his  revenge,  and  while  the  bodies  of  Patrodus  and 
Hector  are  lying  unburied — also,  that  the  more  merciful 
temper  which  he  exhibits  in  the  twenty-fourth  book  must 
always  have  been  an  indispensable  sequel,  in  order  to  create 
proper  sympathy  with  his  triumph.  Other  critics,  on  the 
contrary,  have  taken  special  grounds  of  exception  against 
the  last  book,  and  have  endeavoured  to  set  it  aside  as  different 
from  the  other  books  both  in  tone  and  language.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  peculiarities  of  the  last  book  appear  to  me 
undeniable,  though  it  is  plainly  a  designed  continuance  and 


'  While  admitting  that  these  last 
books  of  the  Iliad  are  not  equal  in 
interest  to  those  between  the  eleventh 
and  eighteenth,  we  may  add  that  thev 
exhibit  many  striking  beauties,  both 
of  plan  and  execution,  and  one  in  par- 
ticular may  be  noticeid  as  an  example 
of  happy  epical  adaptation.  The  Tro- 
jans are  on  the  point  of  ravishing  from 
the  Greeks  the  dead  body  of  Patrodus, 
when  Achilles  (by  the  inspiration  of 
HM  and  Iris)  diows  himself  unarmed 
on  the  Grecian  mound,  and  by  his  mere 
figure  and  voice  strikes  such  terror 
into  the  Trojans  that  they  relinquish  the 
dead  body.  As  soon  as  xught  arrives, 
Polydamus  proposes  in  the  'D'ojan  i^ora 
that  the  Trojans  shall  retire  wimout 
further  delay  from  the  ships  to  the 
town,  and  shelter  themselves  within  the 
walls,  without  awaiting  the  assault  of 
Achilles  armed  on  the  next  morning. 
Hector  repels  this  counsel  of  Polydamus 
with  expressions — not  merely  of  over- 
weening confidence  in  his  own  force, 
even  against  Achilles — but  also  of  ex- 
treme contempt  and  harshness  towards 


the  giver;  whose  wisdom  however  is 
proved  by  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the 
Trojans  the  next  day.  Now  this  angiy 
deportment  and  mistake  on  the  part  of 
Hector  is  made  to  tell  strikingly  in  the 
twenty-second  book,  just  before  his 
death.  There  yet  remains  a  moment  for 
him  to  retire  within  the  walls,  and  thus 
obtain  shelter  against  the  near  approach 
of  his  irresistible  enemy, — ^but  he  is 
struck  with  the  recollection  of  that 
fatal  moment  when  he  repelled  the 
counsel  which  would  have  saved  his 
coimtrymen:  **If  I  enter  the  town, 
Polydamus  will  be  the  first  to  reproach 
me  as  having  brought  destruction  upon 
Troy  on  that  fatal  n^ht  when  Achules 
came  forth,  and  when  I  resisted  his  better 
counsel  *'  (compare  xviii.  250-315 ;  xxii. 
100- 1 10;  and  Aristot  Ethic  iii.  8). 

In  a  discussion  respecting  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Iliad,  and  in  reference  to 
arguments  which  deny  all  designed  con- 
catenation of  parts,  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  notice  this  affecting  touch  of  poetry, 
belonging  to  those  books  which  are 
reproached  as  the  feeblest 
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not  a  substantive  poem.  Some  weight  also  is  due  to  the 
remark  about  the  twenty-third  book,  that  Odysseus  and 
Diom£d^  who  have  been  wounded  and  disabled  during  the 
figh^  now  re-appear  in  perfect  force^  and  contend  in  the 
games :  here  is  no  case  of  miraculous  healing,  and  the  in- 
consistency is  more  likely  to  have  been  admitted  by  a 
separate  enlarging  poet  than  by  the  schemer  of  the  Achilldis. 
The  splendid  books  from  the  second  to  v.  322  of  the 
seventh  ^  are  equal  in  most  parts  to  any  portions  of  ^^^^^^ 
the  Achfllfiis,  and  are  pointedly  distinguished  from  dosive. 
the  latter  by  the  broad  view  which  they  exhibit  of  the  general 
Trojan  war,  with  all  its  principal  personages,  localities,  and 
causes — ^yet  without  advancing  the  result  promised  in  the 
first  book,  or  indeed  any  final  purpose  whatever.  Even 
the  desperate  wound  inflicted  by  Tlepolemus  on  Sarpeddn  is 
forgotten,  when  the  latter  hero  is  called  forth  in  the  subsequent 
Achill^is,'  The  arguments  of  Lachmann,  who  dissects  these 
six  books  into  three  or  four  separate  songs,*  carry  no  conviction 
to  my  mind ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  consider 
all  of  them  to  be  by  the  same  author,  bound  together  by  the 
common  purpose  of  giving  a  great  collective  picture,  which 
may  properly  be  termed  an  Iliad.  The  tenth  book, 
or  Doloneia,  though  adapted  specially  to  the  place 
in  which  it  staiids,  agrees  with  the  books  between  the  first 
and  eighth  in  belonging  only  to  the  general  picture  of  the  war, 
without  helping  forward  the  march  of  the  Achillfiis ;  yet  it 
seems  conceived  in  a  lower  vein,  in  so  far  as  we  can  trust  our 
modem  ethical  sentiment  One  is  unwilling  to  believe  that 
the  author  of  the  fifth  book  (or  Aristeia  of  DiomM£s)  would 
condescend  to  employ  the  hero  whom  he  there  so  brightly 
glorifies — ^the  victor  even  over  Ar6s  himself— in  slaughtering 
newly-arrived  Thracian  sleepers,  without  any  large  purpose  or 


'  The  latter  portion  of  the  seventh 
book  is  spoiled  by  the  yery  unsatis- 
factory addition  introduced  to  explain 
the  construction  of  the  wall  and  ditch : 
an  the  other  incidents  (the  agora  and 
embassy  of  the  Trojans,  the  truce  for 
burial,  the  arrival  of  wine-shifts  from 
Lemnos,  &c)  suit  perfectly  with  the 
scheme  of  the  poet  of  these  books,  to 
depict  the  Trojan  war  generally. 


'  Unless  indeed  we  are  to  imagine 
the  combat  between  Tlepolemus  and 
Sarpeddn,  and  that  between  Glaukus 
and  Diom6d8s,  to  be  separate  songs; 
and  they  are  amone  the  very  few  pas- 
sages in  the  Iliad  which  are  completely 
separable,  implying  no  special  ante- 
cedents. 

'  Compare  also  Heyne,  Excursus  II. 
sect  iL  ad  Iliad,  xxiv.  vol.  viii.  p.  783. 
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necessity.^  The  ninth  book,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  at 
length,  belongs  to  a  different  vein  of  conception,  and  seems  to 
me  more  likely  to  have  emanated  from  a  separate  composer. 

While  intimating  these  views  respecting  the  authorship  of 
the  Iliad  as  being  in  my  judgement  the  most  probable,!  must 
repeat,  that  though  the  study  of  the  poem  carries  to  my  mind 
a  sufficient  conviction  respecting  its  structure,  the  question 
between  unity  and  plurality  of  authors  is  essentially  less 
determinable.  The  poem  consists  of  a  part  original  and  other 
parts  superadded ;  yet  it  is  certainly  not  impossible  that  the 
author  of  the  former  may  himself  have  composed  the  latter : 
and  such  would  be  my  belief,  if  I  regarded  plurality  of 
composers  as  an  inadmissible  idea.  On  this  supposition  we 
must  conclude  that  the  poet,  while  anxious  for  the  addition  of 
new  and  for  the  most  part  highly  interesting  matter,  has  not 
thought  fit  to  recast  the  parts  and  events  in  such  manner  as  to 
impart  to  the  whole  a  pervading  thread  of  consensus  and 
organisation,  such  as  we  see  in  the  Odyssey. 

That  the  Odyssey  is  of  later  date  than  the  Iliad,  and  by  a 
different  author,  seems  to  be  now  the  opinion  of  most  critics^ 
especially  of  Payne  Knight  *  and  Nitzsch ;  though  O.  Miiller 
leans  to  a  contrary  conclusion,  at  the  same  time  adding  that 
he  thinks  the  arguments  either  way  not  very  decisive.    There 


*  Subsequent  poets,  seemingly  think- 
ing that  the  naked  story  (of  Diom£d6s 
sUuightering  Rhesus  and  his  companions 
in  their  sleep)  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
Iliad,  was  too  displeasing,  adopted  dif- 
ferent ways  of  dressing  it  up.  Thus 
according  to  Pindar  (ap.  Schol.  lUad. 
X.  435),  Rhesus  fought  one  day  as  the 
ally  of  Troy,  and  did  such  terrific 
damage,  that  the  Greeks  had  no  other 
means  of  averting  total  destruction  from 
his  hand  on  the  next  day,  except  by 
killing  him  during  the  night  And  the 
Euripidean  drama  called  ^^xftf,  though 
representing  the  latter  as  a  new-comer, 
yet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ath6n6  the 
like  overwhelming  predictions  of  what 
he  would  do  on  the  comin£  day  if  suf- 
fered to  live;  so  that  to  kiU  him  in  the 
night  is  the  only  way  of  saving  the 
Greeks  (Eurip.  Rh6s.  602) ;  moreover 
Rhesus  himself  is  there  brought  forward 
as  talking  with  such  overweening  inso- 
lence, that  the  sympathies  of  man,  and 
the  envy  of  the  gods,  are  turned  against 


him  (1^.  458). 

But  the  story  is  best  known  in  the 
form  and  with  the  addition  (equally  on- 
known  to  the  Biad)  which  Virgil  has 
adopted.  It  was  decreed  by  fate  that  if 
the  splendid  horses  of  Rhesus  were 
permitted  once  either  to  taste  the  Trojani 
provender,  or  to  drink  of  the  river  Xan- 
thus,  nothing  could  preserve  the  Greeks 
from  ruin  (.£neid.  l  468,  with  Servius 
ad  loc.y, — 

"  Nee  procul  hinc  Rhesi  niveis  tentoria  Vdis 
Agnosdt  lacryxnans;  primo  auae  prodita  somno 
Tydides  multfi  vastabat  caede  cnientus  : 
Ardentesque  averdt  equos  in  castra,  prins- 

Quam 
Pabula  gustassent  Trojse,  Xanthumque  bi« 
bissent." 

All  these  versions  are  certainly  improve* 
ments  upon  the  story  as  it  stands  in  the 
Ihad. 

*  Mr.  Knight  places  the  Iliad  about 
two  centuries,  and  the  Odyssey  one 
century  anterior  to  Hesiod  :  a  century 
between  the  two  poems  (Prolegg.  c  bd.)» 
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are  considerable  differences  of  statement  in  the  two  poems  in 
r^^ard  to  some  of  the  gods :  Iris  is  messenger  of  the  gods  in 
the  Iliad,  and  Hermds  in  the  Odyssey ;  iEolus,  the  dispenser 
of  the  winds  in  the  Odyssey,  is  not  noticed  in  the  twenty-third 
book  of  the  Iliad,  but  on  the  contrary,  Iris  invites  the  winds 
as  independent  gods  to  come  and  kindle  the  funeral  pile  of 
Patroclus ;  and  unless  we  are  to  expunge  the  song  of  Demo- 
dokus  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Odyssey  as  spurious. 
Aphrodite  there  appears  as  the  wife  of  Hdphsestus — a  re- 
lationship not  known  to  the  Iliad.  There  are  also  od^^r— 
some  other  points  of  difference  enumerated  by  Mr.  rdifferii 
Knight  and  others,  which  tend  to  justify  the  pre-  SSS  nLd- 
sumption  that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  is  not  identical 
either  with  the  author  of  the  Achilldis  or  his  enlargers, 
which  G.  Hermann  considers  to  be  a  point  unquestionable.^ 
Indeed,  the  difficulty  of  supposing  a  long  coherent  poem  to 
have  been  conceived,  composed,  and  retained,  without  any  aid 
of  writing,  appears  to  many  critics  even  now  insurmountable, 
though  the  evidences  on  the  other  side  are  in  my  view 
sufficient  to  outweigh  any  negative  presumption  thus  sug- 
gested. But  it  is  improt^ble  that  the  same  person  should 
have  powers  of  memorial  combination  sufficient  for  composing 
two  such  poems,  nor  is  there  any  proof  to  force  upon  us  such 
a  supposition. 

Presuming  a  difference  of  authorship  between  the  two  poems, 
I  feel  less  convinced  about  the  supposed  juniority  of  the 
Odyssey.  The  discrepancies  in  manners  and  language  in  the 
one  and  the  other  are  so  little  important,  that  two  different 
persons,  in  the  same  age  and  society,  might  well  be  imagined 
to  exhibit  as  great  or  even  greater.  It  is  to  be  recollected 
that  the  subjects  of  the  two  are  heterc^eneous,  so  as  ^|jP^JJ* 
to  conduct  the  poet,  even  were  he  the  same  man,  age. 
into  totally  different  veins  of  imagination  and  illustration. 
The  pictures  of  the  Odyssey  seem  to  delineate  the  same 
heroic  life  as  the  Iliad,  though  looked  at  from  a  distinct  point 
of  view :  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  residence  of 
Odysseus  in  Ithaka  are  just  such  as  we  may  suppose  him  to 
have  left  in  order  to  attack  Troy.  If  the  scenes  presented 
to  us  are  for  the  most  part  pacific,  as  contrasted  with  the 

»  Hermann,  Praefat  ad  Odyss.  p.  vii. 
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incessant  fighting  of  the  Iliad,  this  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any 
greater  sociality  or  civilisation  in  the  real  hearers  of  the 
Odyssey,  but  to  the  circumstances  of  the  hero  whom  the  poet 
undertakes  to  adorn :  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  poems  of 
Arktinus  and  Leschfis,  of  a  later  date  than  the  Odyssey,  would 
have  given  us  as  much  combat  and  bloodshed  as  the  Iliad. 
I  am  not  struck  by  those  proofs  of  improved  civilisation  which 
some  critics  affirm  the  Odyssey  to  present :  Mr.  Knight,  who 
is  of  this  opinion,  nevertheless  admits  that  the  mutilation 
of  Melanthius,  and  the  hanging  up  of  the  female  slaves  by 
Odysseus,  in  that  poem,  indicate  greater  barbarity  than  any 
incidents  in  the  fights  before  Troy.*  The  more  skilful  and 
compact  structure  of  the  Odyssey  has  been  often  considered 
as  a  proof  of  its  juniority  in  age :  and  in  the  case  of  two 
poems  by  the  same  author,  we  might  plausibly  contend  that 
practice  would  bring  with  it  improvement  in  the  combining 
faculty.  But  in  reference  to  the  poems  before  us,  we  must 
recollect,  first,  that  in  all  probability  the  Iliad  (with  which  the 
comparison  is  taken)  is  not  a  primitive  but  an  enlai^d  poem, 
and  that  the  primitive  Achill^is  might  well  have  been  quite 
as  coherent  as  the  Odyssey  ; — secondly,  that  between  different 
authors,  superiority  in  structure  is  not  a  proof  of  subsequent 
composition,  inasmuch  as  on  that  h}qx)thesis  we  should  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  later  poem  of  Arktinus  would  be 
an  improvement  upon  the  Odyssey ; — thirdly,  that  even  if  it 
were  so,  we  could  only  infer  that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey 
had  Aeardthe  Achill^is  or  the  Iliad  ;  we  could  not  infer  that 
he  lived  one  or  two  generations  afterwards.^ 

On  the  whole,  the  balance  of  probabilities  seems  in  favour 
of  distinct  authorship  of  the  two  poems,  but  the  same  age — 


46J 


*  Knight,  Prolegg.  L  c  Odyss.  xziL 
478. 


The  arguments,  npon  the  faith  of 
which  Pajme  Knight  and  other  critics 
have  maintained  the  Odyssey  to  be 
younger  than  the  Iliad,  are  well  stated 
and  examined  in  Bemhard  Thiersch — 
Qusestio  de  Diversd  Iliadis  et  Odyssese 
JState — ^in  the  Anhang  (p.  306)  to  his 
work  Ueber  das  Zeitalter  und  Vaterland 
des  Homer. 

He  shows  all  such  arguments  to  be 
very  inconclusive;  though  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  himself  maintains  iden- 
tity of  age  between  the  two  appear 


to  me  not  at  all  more  satisfactory  (p. 
327):  we  can  infer  nothing  to  the  point 
from  the  mention  of  Telemachus  in  the 
niad. 

Welcker  thinks  that  there  is  a  ^reat 
difference  of  age,  and  an  evident  dififer- 
ence  of  authorship,  between  the  two 
poems  (Der  Epische  Cydus,  p.  29$). 

O.  Miiller  admits  the  more  recent  date 
of  the  Odyssey,  but  considers  it "  difficult 
and  hazardous  to  raise  upon  this  founda- 
tion any  definite  conclusions  as  to  the 
person  and  age  of  the  poet "  (History 
of  the  Literature  of  Anaent  Greece,  ch. 
V.  s.  13). 
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and  that  age  a  very  early  one,  anterior  to  the  first  Olympiad. 
And  they  may  thus  be  used  as  evidences,  and  contemporary 
evidences,  for  the  phenomena  of  primitive  Greek  civUisation ; 
while  they  also  show  that  the  power  of  constructing;  long  pre- 
meditated epics  without  the  aid  of  writing,  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  earliest  known  Greek  mind.  This  was 
the  point  controverted  by  Wolf,  which  a  full  review  of  the  case 
(in  my  judgement)  decides  against  him ;  it  is  moreover  a 
valuable  resort  for  the  historian  of  the  Greeks,  inasmuch  as 
it  marks  out  to  him  the  ground  from  which  he  is  to  start  in 
appreciating  their  ulterior  progress.^ 

Whatever  there  may  be  of  truth  in  the  different  conjectures 
of  critics  respecting  the /'authorship  and  structure  of  these 
unrivalled  poems,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  it  is  the  per- 
fection of  their  epical  symmetry  which  has  given  them  their 
indissoluble  hold  upon  the  human  mind,  as  well  modem  as 
ancient.     There  is  some  tendency  in  critics,  from  Aristotle 
downwards,*   to  invert  the   order  of  attributes  in  Rcaicha- 
respect  to  the  Homeric  poems,  so  as  to  dwell  most  SSIS^c** 
on  recondite  excellences  which  escape  the  unaided  S^Siy 
reader,  and  which  are  even  to  a  great  degree  dis-  i»p»^- 
putable.      But  it   is  given  to  few  minds    (as    Goethe  has 
remarked^  to  appreciate  fully  the  mechanism  of  a  long  poem, 


>  Dr.  Thirlwall  has  added  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  History  of  Greece 
a.  valuable  Appendix,  on  the  early  his- 
toiy  of  the  Homeric  poems  (voL  L  p. 
500-516)  ;  which  contains  copious  in- 
fonnation  respecting  the  mscrepant 
opinions  of  German  critics,  with  a 
bfief  comparative  examination  of  their 
reasons.  1  could  have  wished  that  so 
excellent  a  jud^e  had  superadded,  to  his 
enumeration  of  the  views  of  others,  an 
ampler  expo8iti6n  of  his  own.  Dr. 
Thirlwall  seems  decidedly  convinced 
upon  that  which  appears  to  me  the  most 
important  point  in  the  Homeric  contro- 
versy:  **  Tliat  before  the  appearance  of 
&e  earliest  of  the  poems  of  the  Epic 
Cjde,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  even  if 
^uy  did  not  exist  precisely  in  their  pre- 
sent form,  had  at  least  reached  their 
present  compass,  and  were  regarded  each 
as  a  coinplete  and  well-defined  whole, 
not  as  a  fractuating  aggregate  of  fugitive 
pieces"  (p.  509). 

This  marks  out  the  Homeric  poems  as 


ancient  both  in  the  items  and  in  the 
total,  and  includes  negation  of  the 
theory  of  Wolf  and  Lachmann,  who 
contend  that  as  a  total  they  only  date 
from  the  age  of  Peisistratus.  It  is  then 
safe  to  treat  the  poems  as  unquestionable 
evidences  of  Grecian  antiqui^  (meaning 
thereby  776  B.C.),  which  we  could  not 
do  if  we  reguded  all  congruity  of  parts 
in  the  poems  as  brought  about  through 
alterations  of  Peisistratus  and  his  friends. 
There  is  also  a  very  just  admonition 
of  Dr.  Thirlwall  (p.  516)  as  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  measuring  what  degree  of  dis- 
crepancy or  inaccuracy  might  or  might 
not  have  escaped  the  poet's  attention,  in 
an  age  so  imperfectly  xnown  to  us. 

•  There  are  just  remarks  on  this  point 
in  Heyne's  Excursus  ii.  sect  2  and  4,  ad 
H.  xxiv.  vol.  viii.  p.  771-800. 

•  "Wenig  Deutsche,  und  vielleicht 
nur  wenige  Menschen  aller  neuem  Na- 
donen,  haben  Gefiihl  fiir  ein  astheti- 
sches  Ganzes :  sie  loben  und  tadeln  nur 
stellenweise,  sie  entsiicken  sich  nur  stel- 
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|ind  many  feel  the  beauty  of  the  separate  parts,  who  have  no 
sentiment  for  the  a^regate  perfection  of  the  whole. 

Nor  were  the  Homeric  poems  originally  addressed  to  minds 
of  the  rarer  stamp.  They  are  intended  for  those  feelings 
which  the  critic  has  in  common  with  the  unlettered  mass,  not 
for  that  enlarged  range  of  vision  and  peculiar  standard  which 
he  has  acquired  to  himself.  They  are  of  all  poems  the  most 
absolutely  and  unreservedly  popular :  had  they  been  other- 
wise they  could  not  have  lived  so  long  in  the  mouth  of  the 
rhapsodes,  and  the  ear  and  memory  of  the  people :  and  it 
was  then  that  their  influence  was  first  acquired,  never  after- 
wards to  be  shaken.  Their  beauties  belong  to  the  parts  taken 
separately,  which  revealed  themselves  spontaneously  to  the 
listening  crowd  at  the  festival — far  more  than  to  the  whole 
poem  taken  together,  which  could  hardly  be  appreciated  unless 
the  parts  were  dwelt  upon  and  suffered  to  expand  in  the  mind. 
The  most  unlettered  hearer  of  those  times  could  readily  seize, 
while  the  most  instructed  reader  can  still  recognise  the 
characteristic  excellence  of  Homeric  narrative — its  straight- 
forward, unconscious,  unstudied  simplicity — its  concrete  forms 
of  speech  *  and  happy  alternation  of  action  with  dialc^e — its 


lenweise."  (Goethe,  Wilhelm  Meister: 
I  transcribe  this  from  Welcker*s  iEschyl. 
Trilogie,  p.  306.) 

What  pround  there  is  for  restricting  this 
proposition  to  modern  as  contrasted  with 
ancient  nations,  I  am  unable  to  conceive. 

*  The  Ktyo^fuva  hv6fxaera  of  Homer 
were  extolled  by  Aristotle:  see  SchoL 
ad  Iliad,  i.  481;  compare  Dionjrs.  Hali- 
cam.  De  Compos.  Verbor.  c.  20,  fiorf 

^  \ty6fieya  6pav,  Respecting  the  undis- 
guised bursts  of  feeling  by  the  heroes, 
the  Scholiast  ad  Iliad,  l  349  tells  us — 
h-ot/tatf  rh  iifMoZkby  vpbs  ^dxpim — compare 
Euripid.  Helen.  959,  and  the  severe 
censures  of  Plato,  Republ.  ii.  p.  388. 

The  Homeric  poems  were  the  best 
understood,  and  the  most  widely  popular 
of  all  Grecian  composition,  even  among 
the  least  instructed  persons,  such  (for 
example)  as  the  semibarbarians  who  had 
acquired  the  Greek  language  in  addition 
to  their  own  mother  tongue.  (Dio 
Chrysost.  Or.  xviii.  voL  i.  p.  478;  Or. 
liii.  vol.  ii.  p.  277,  Reisk.)  Respecting 
the  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  the 
narrative  style,  implied  in  this  extensive 
popularity,   Porphyry  made  a  singular 


remark:  he  said  that  the  sentences  of 
Homer  rea/fy  presented  much  difficulty 
and  obscurity,  out  that  ordinary  readers 
fancied  they  understood  him,  "because 
of  the  general  clearness  wAicA  appeared 
to  run  through  the  poems.**  (See  the 
Prolegomena  of  Villoison*s  edition  of 
the  Ihad,  p.  xli.)  This  remark  affords  the 
key  to  a  good  deal  of  the  Homeric  criti- 
cism. There  doubtless  were  real  obscuri- 
ties in  the  poems,  arising  from  altered 
associations,  customs,  religion,  languag;e, 
&C.,  as  well  as  from  corrupt  text;  but 
while  the  critics  did  good  service  in  elu- 
cidating these  difficulties,  they  also  intro- 
duced artificially  many  others,  altogether 
of  their  own  creating.  Refusing  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning, 
they  sought  in  Homer  hidden  purposes, 
elaborate  inuendo,  recondite  motives, 
even  with  regard  to  petty  details,  deep- 
laid  rhetoricsQ  artifices  (see  a  specimen  m 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ars  Rhetor,  c.  15,  p.  316, 
Reiske;  nor  is  even  Aristotle  exempt 
from  similar  tendencies,  SchoL  ad  Iliad, 
iii.  441,  x.  198),  or  a  substratum  of  phi- 
losophy allegorised.  No  wonder  that 
passages,  quite  perspicuous  to  the  vulgar 
reader,  seemed  difficult  to  them. 
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vivid  pictures  of  living  agents,  always  clearly  and  sharply 
individualized,  whether  in  the  commanding  proportions  of 
Achilles  and  Odysseus,  in  the  graceful  presence  of  Helen  and 
Penelope,  or  in  the  more  humble  contrast  of  Eumaeus  and 
Melanthius ;  and  always  moreover  animated  by  the  frankness 
with  which  his  heroes  give  utterance  to  all  their  transient 
emotions  and  even  all  their  infirmities — its  constant  Addressed 
reference  to  those  coarser  veins  of  feeling  and  palpable  SfaSi*' bST* 
motives  which  belong  to  all  men  in  common — its  SS^*^i. 
fulness  of  graphic  details,  freshly  drawn  from  the  j^'^S^ 
visible  and  audible  world,  and  though  often  homely,  ««>°»n«»«^ 
never  tame  nor  trenching  upon  that  limit  of  satiety  to  which 
the  Greek  mind  was  so  keenly  alive — lastly,  its  perpetual 
junction  of  gods  and  men  in  the  same  picture,  and  familiar 
appeal  to  everpresent  divine  agency,  in  harmony  with  the 
interpretation  of  nature  at  that  time  universal. 

It  is  undoubtedly  easier  to  feel  than  to  describe  the  im- 
pressive influence  of  Homeric  narrative:  but  the  time  and 
circumstances  under  which  that  influence  was  first,  and  most 
powerfully  felt,  preclude  the  possibility  of  explaining  it  by 
comprehensive  and  elaborate  comparisons,  such  as  are  implied 
in  Aristotle's  remarks  upon  the  structure  of  the  poems.  The 
critic  .who  seeks  the  explanation  in  the  right  place  will  not 
depart  widely  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  rude  auditors 
to  whom  the  poems  were  originally  addressed,  or  from  the 
susceptibilities  and  capacities  common  to  the  human  bosom 
in  every  stage  of  progressive  culture.  And  though  the  re- 
finements and  delicacies  of  the  poems,  as  well  as  their  general 
structure,  are  a  subject  of  highly  interesting  criticisms — ^yet  it 
is  not  to  these  that  Homer  owes  his  wide-spread  and ,  im- 
perishable popularity.  Still  less  is  it  true,  as  the  well-known 
observations  of  Horace  would  lead  us  to  believe,  that  Homer 
is  a  teacher  of  ethical  wisdom  akin  and  superior  to  Chrysippus 


There  could  not  be  so  sure  a  way  of 
missing  the  real  Homer  as  by  searching 
kfr  him  in  these  devious  recesses.  He  is 
essentially  the  poet  of  the  broad  highway 
and  the  market-place,  touching  the  com- 
mon sympathies  and  satisfying  the  men- 
tal appetencies  of  his  countrymen  with 
imri^ed  effect,  but  exempt  from  ulte- 
rior views,  eithe;-  selfish  or  didactic,  and 
immersed  in  the  same  medium  of  prac- 
tical life  and  experience  religiously  con- 


strued, as  his  auditors.  No  nation  has 
ever  yet  had  so  perfect  and  touching  an 
exposition  of  its  early  social  mind  as  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  exhibit 

In  the  verbal  criticism  of  Homer  the 
Alexandrine  literati  seem  to  have  made 
a  very  great  advance,  as  compared  with 
the  glossographers  who  preceded  them. 
(SeeLehrs,  DeStudiis  Anstarchi,  Dissert. 
iL  p.  42.) 
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or  Grantor.*    No  didactic  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad 
Nodidacdc   and  Odyssey  :  a  philosopher  may  doubtless  extract, 

c 


from  the  incidents  and  strongly  marked  characters 
which  it  contains,  much  illustrative  matter  for  his  exhortations 
— but  the  ethical  doctrine  which  he  applies  must  emanate  from 
his  own  reflectioa  The  Homeric  hero  manifests  virtues  or 
infirmities^  fierceness  or  compassion,  with  the  same  straight- 
forward and  simple-minded  vivacity,  unconscious  of  any  ideal 
standard  by  which  his  conduct  is  to  be  tried ;  ^  nor  can  we 
trace  in  the  poet  any  ulterior  function  beyond  that  of  the 
inspired  organ  of  the  Muse^  and  the  nameless,  but  eloquent, 
herald  of  lost  adventures  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  past 


*  Horat  Epist  L  2,  v.  1-26  :— 
"Sirenum  roces,  et  Circes  pocula  nosd : 
Quae  si  cum  sodis  stultus  cnpidusque  bibistet, 
Vixisaet  amis  immundus,  tci  arnica  luto  sus." 

Horace  contrasts  the  folly  and  greedi- 
ness of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  in 
accepting  the  refreshments  tendered  to 
them  by  Circe,  with  the  self-command 
of  Ulysses  himself  in  refusing  them. 
But  in  the  incident  as  described  in  the 
original  poem,  neither  the  praise  nor 
the  blame  here  implied,  finds  any  coun- 
tenance. The  companions  of  Ulysses 
follow  the  universal  practice  in  accepting 
hospitality  tendered  to  strangers,  the 
fatal  consequences  of  which,  in  their 
particular  case,  they  could  have  no 
grounds  for  suspecting;  while  Ulysses 
IS  preserved  from  a  similar  fate,  not  by 
any  self-command  of  his  own,  but  by  a 
previous  divine  warning  and  a  special 
antidote,  which  had  not  been  vouch- 
safed to  the  rest  (see  Odyss.  x.  285). 
And  the  incident  of  the  Sirens,  if  it  is  to 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  anything,  indi- 
cates rather  the  absence,  than  the  pre- 
sence, of  self-command  on  the  part  of 
Ulysses. 

Of  the  violent  mutations  of  text, 
whereby  the  GrammaHci  or  critics  tried 
to  efface  from  Homer  bad  ethical  ten- 
dencies (we  must  remember  that  many 
of  these  men  were  lecturers  to  youth),  a 
remarkable  specimen  is  afforded  by  tlie 
Venet  Schol.  ad  Iliad,  ix.  453 ;  com- 
pare Plutarch,  de  Audiendis  Poetis,  p. 
95.  Phoenix  describes  the  calamitous 
family  tragedy  in  which  he  himself  had 
been  partly  the  agent,  partly  the  victim. 
Now  that  an  Homeric  nero  should  con- 
fess gpilty  proceedings  and  still  more 
guilty  designs,  without  any  expression 
of  shame  or  contrition,  was  insupport- 
able to  the  feelings  of  the  critics.    One 


of  them,  Aristodemus,  thrust  two  nega- 
tive particles  into  one  of  the  lines ;  and 
though  he  thereby  ruined  not  only  the 
sense  but  the  metre,  his  emendation  pro- 
cured for  him  universal  applause,  be- 
cause he  had  maintained  the  innocence 
of  the  hero  («cal  oO  iUpw  iilSoic(fiiic€Wf 
&XX&  ml  ^rifvh^  ifs  ci^e^vy  nip^as  rim 
^^cm).  And  Aristarchus  thought  the 
case  so  alarming,  that  he  struck  out 
from  the  text  four  lines  which  have  only 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Plutarch  (*0  lA 
'ApUrrapxos  l(ciXf  rh,  l»ij  towto,  ^ofitf" 
0€  (s).  See  the  Fragment  ot  Dioscorides 
{mpl  rmy  mp*  *Ofiiip^  N^/Mvr)  in  Didot*s 
Fragmenta  Historicor.  Grsecor.  voL  ii» 
p.  193. 

'  '*  C'est  un  tableau  id^  ^  coup  siir, 
que  celui  de  la  soci^t^  Grecoue  dans  les 
chants  qui  portent  le  nom  d*Hom^:  et 
pourtant  cette  sod^t^  y  est  toute  enti^re 
reproduite,  avec  la  rusticity  la  ffrodte 
de  ses  moeurs,  ses  bonnes  et  ses  man- 
vaises  passions,  sans  dessein  de  faire 
particufi^rement  ressortir,  de  c^Arer 
tel  ou  tel  de  ses  m^tes,  de  ses  avan- 
tages,  ou  de  laisser  dans  I'ombre  ses 
vices  et  ses  maux.  Ce  m^lan^e  du  bien 
et  du  mal,  du  fort  et  du  faiole — cette 
simultan^t^  d'idees  et  de  sentimens  en 
apparence  contraires — cette  vari^t^,  cette 
incoherence,  ce  developpement  in^al 
de  la  nature  et  de  la  destin^  humaine 
— c*est  pr^s^nent  Ik  ce  qu*il  y  a  de 
plus  poetique,  car  c'est  le  fond  m^me 
des  choses,  c'est  la  y6nti  sur  Thomme  et 
le  monde:  et  dans  les  peintures  ideales 
qu'en  veulent  faire  la  po^e,  le  roman 
et  m^me  ITustoire,  cet  ensemble,  si  divers 
et  pourtant  si  harmonieux,  doit  se  re- 
trouver:  sans  quoi  Tid^  v^table  v 
manque  aussi  bien  que  la  r^dit^.^* 
(Guizot,  Cours  d*Histoire  Modeme,  Le- 
9on  7~,  vol.  i.  p.  285.) 
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CHAPTER.!. 

GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  LIMITS  OF  GREECE. 

Greece  Proper  lies  between  the  36th  and  40th  parallels  of 
north  latitude,  and  between  the  21st  and  26th  Lumt,of 
degrees  of  east  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  from  ^^"***- 
Mount  Olympus  to  Cape  Taenarus  may  be  stated  at  250 
English  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  western  coast 
of  Akamania  to  Marathdn  in  Attica,  at  180  miles;  and 
the  distance  eastward  from  Ambrakia  across  Findus  to  the 
Magnesian  mountain  Homold  and  the  mouth  of  the  Feneius 
b  about  120  miles.  Altogether  its  area  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  Portugal.*  In  regard  however  to  all  attempts  at 
determining  the  exact  limits  of  Greece  proper,  we  may 
remark,  first,  that  these  limits  seem  not  to  have  been  very 
precisely  defined  even  among  the  Greeks  themselves ;  and 
next,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Hellens  were  distributed 
among  islands  and  colonies,  and  so  much  of  their  influence 
upon  the  world  in  general  produced  through  their  colonies, 
as  to  render  the  extent  of  their  original  domicile  a  matter  of 
comparatively  little  moment  to  verify. 

The  chain  called  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  mountains, 
ranging  east  and  west  and  commencing  with  the  iEgean  Sea 
or  the  Gulf  of  Therma  near  the  fortieth  degree  of  Nonhera 
north  latitude  is  prolonged  under  the  name  of  Mount  gi!^2^**' 
Lingdh  until  it  touches  the  Adriatic  at  the  Akro-  o»y°>p»»*- 
keraunian   promontory.     The  country    south  of  this  chain 


*  Compare  Strong,  Statistics  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  p.  2 ;  and  Kruse, 
Hellas,  YoL  i.  di.  3,  p.  196. 
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comprehended  all  that  in  ancient  times  was  regarded  as 
Greece  or  Hellas  proper,  but  it  also  comprehended  something 
more.  Hellas  proper*  (or  continuous  Hellas,  to  use  the 
language  of  Skylax  and  Dikaearchus)  was  understood  to  begin 
with  the  town  and  Gulf  of  Ambrakia  :  from  thence  northward 
to  the  Akrokeraunian  promontory  lay  the  land  called  by  the 
Greeks  Epirus — occupied  by  the  Chaonians,  Molossians,  and 
Thesprotians,  who  were  termed  Epirots  and  were  not  esteemed 
to  belong  to  the  Hellenic  aggregate.  This  at  least  was  the 
general  understanding,  though  iEtolians  and  Akamanians  in 
their  more  distant  sections  seem  to  have  been  not  less  widely 
removed  from  the  full  type  of  Hellenism  than  the  Epirots 
were;  while  Herodotus  is  inclined  to  treat  even  Molossians 
and  Thesprotians  as  Hellens.^ 

At  a  point  about  midway  between  the  iEgean  and  Ionian 
scardui  seas,  Olympus  and  Lingon  are  traversed  nearly  at 
andPindus,  j^gj^^  anglcs  by  the  still  longer  and  vaster  diain 
called  Pindus,  which  stretches  in  a  line  rather  west  of  north 
from  the  northern  side  of  the  range  of  Olympus.  The 
system  to  which  these  mountains  belong  seems  to  begin  with 
the  lofty  masses  of  greenstone  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Mount  Scardus  or  Scordus  (Schardagh),^  which  is  divided  only 
by  the  narrow  cleft  containing  the  river  Drin  from  the  lime- 
stone of  the  Albanian  Alps.  From  the  southern  face  of 
Olympus,  Pindus  strikes  off  nearly  southward,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  sending  forth 
about  the  39th  d^^ee  of  latitude  the  lateral  chain  of  Othrys — 
which  latter  takes  an  easterly  course,  reaching  the  sea  between 


*  Dikaearch.  31,  p.  460,  ed.  Fiahr: — 

*H  3* 'EAAfltf  iirb  T^ 'Afi^^Muciac  clrot  Smcci 

'Eirl  Thy  irorofuw  nijKCibi',  mt  ^iXtaug  ypa^i> 
*Opos  re  Mayrifraair  'OiUkiiv  KticktuUwov. 

Skylax,  c.  35.— 'A/iiSpeucia— ^yrcStfcif 
iipX^M  4  'EAAAf  <rw9X^s  cTfoi  fi^xpi 

riKfis  w6\€ws,  1i  itrrt  wap^  r^y  w^afwy. 

*  Herod,  i.  146 ;  il  $6.  The  Molos- 
aan  Alkdn  passes  for  a  Hellen  (Herod. 
vi..i27). 

*  Tlie  mountain  systems  in  ancient 
Macedonia  and  Blyricum,  north  of 
Olympus,  have  been  yet  but  imperfectly 
examined:  see  Dr.  Griesebach,  Reise 
durch  Rumelien  und  nach  Bnissa  im 
jahre  1839,  vol.  ii.  ch.  13,  p.  112  sey^. 


(Gottin^.  1S41),  which  contains  much 
instruction  respecting  the  real  relations 
of  these  mountains  as  compared  with  the 
different  ideas  and  representations  of 
them.  The  words  of  Strabo  (lib.  viL 
Excerpt  3,  ed.  Tzchucke),  that  Scardus, 
Orb^lus,  Rhodop^,  and  Hsemus  extend 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Euxine,  are  incorrect 

See  Leake's  Travels  in  Northern 
Greece,  voL  i.  p.  335 :  the  pass  of 
Tschangon  nearCastoria  (through  which 
the  river  Devol  passes  from  die  east- 
ward to  fall  into  the  Adriatic  on  the 
westward)  is  the  only  cleft  in  this  long 
chain  from  the  river  Drin  in  the  north 
down  to  the  centre  of  Greece, 
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Thessaly  and  the  northern  coast  of  Euboea.  Southward  of 
OthrySy  the  chain  of  Findus  under  the  name  of  Tymphrfistus 
still  continues,  until  another  lateral  chain,  called  CEta,  projects 
from  it  again  towards  the  east, — forming  the  lofty  coast 
inmiediately  south  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  with  the  narrow  road 
of  Thermopylae  between  the  two— and  terminating  at  the 
Eubcean  strait.  At  the  point  of  junction  with  CEta,  the  chain 
of  Findus  forks  into  two  branches ;  one  striking  to  the  west- 
ward of  south,  and  reaching  across  iEtolia,  under  the  names 
of  Arakynthus,  Kurius,  Korax,  and  Taphiassus,  to  the  pro- 
montory called  Antirrhion,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gidf,  over  against  the 
corresponding  promontory  of  Rhion  in  Feloponnesus — the 
other  tending  south-east,  and  forming  Famassus,  Helicon,  and 
Kithxrdn ;  indeed  iEgaleus  and  Hymettus,  even  down  to  the 
southernmost  cape  of  Attica,  Sunium,  may  be  treated  as  a 
continuance  of  this  chain.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of 
CEta,  also,  a  range  of  hills,  inferior  in  height  to  the  preceding; 
takes  its  departure  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  -thdrcx- 
under  the  various  names  of  Kn6mis,  Ftdon,  and  Su^°iS** 
Teumfissus.  It  is  joined  with  Kithaerdn  by  the  ^t^'** 
lateral  communication,  ranging  from  west  to  east,  pS^J^ 
called  Fam£s ;  while  the  celebrated  Fentdikus,  abun-,  "^^^ 
dant  in  marble  quarries,  constitutes  its  connecting  link,  to  the 
south  of  Famfis,  with  the  chain  from  Kithaerdn  to  Sunium. 

From  the  promontory  of  Antirrhion  the  line  of  mountains 
crosses  into  Feloponnesus,  and  stretches  in  a  southerly  direction 
down  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  called  Taenarus,  now 
Cape  Matapan.  Forming  the  boundary  between  Elis  with 
Messenia  on  one  side,  and  Arcadia  with  Laconia  on  the  other, 
it  bears  the  successive  names  of  Olenus,  Fanachaikus,  Fholo^> 
Erymanthus,  Lykaeus,  Farrhasius,  and  Taygetus.  Another 
series  of  mountains  strikes  off  from  Kithaer6n  towards  the 
south-west,  constituting  under  the  names  of  Geraneia  and 
Oneia  the  high  gp-ound  which  first  sinks  down  into  the 
depression  forming  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  then  rises 
again  to  spread  itself  in  Feloponnesus.  One  of  its  branches 
tends  westward  along  the  north  of  Arkadia,  comprising  the 
Akrokorinthus  or  citadel  of  Corinth,  the  high  peak  of  Kyllfine, 
the  mountains  of  Aroanii  and  Lampeia,  and  ultimately 
joining  Erymanthus   and  Fholo6 — while   the   other  branch 
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strikes  southward  towards  the  south-eastern  cape  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  formidable  Cape  Malea  or  St  Angelo, — and 
exhibits  itself  under  the  successive  names  of  Apesas,  Arte- 
misium,  Farthenium,  Famdn,  Thomax»  and  Zar^x. 

From  the  eastern  extremity  of  Olympus,  m  a  direction 
Ossaand  rathcr  to  the  eastward  of  south,  stretches  the  range 
to^e^  of  mountains  first  called  Ossa  and  afterwards  Felion, 
cydades.  down  to  the  south-eastcm  comer  of  Thessaly.  The 
long,  lofty,  and  naked  backbone*  of  the  island  of  Euboea  may 
be  viewed  as  a  continuance  both  of  this  chain  and  of  the  chain 
of  Othrys  :  the  line  is  farther  prolonged  by  a  series  of  islands 
in  the  Archipelago,  Andros,  T6nos,  Mykonos,  and  Naxos, 
belonging  to  the  group  called  the  Cydades  or  islands 
encircling  the  sacred  centre  of  Delos.  Of  these  Cyclades 
others  are  in  like  manner  a  continuance  of  the  chain  which 
reaches  to  Cape  Sunium — Ke6s,  Kythnos,  Seriphos,  and 
Siphnos  join  on  to  Attica,  as  Andros  does  to  Eubcea.  And 
we  might  even  consider  the  great  island  of  Elr^te  as  a  pro- 
longation of  the  system  of  mountains  which  breasts  the  wmds 
and  waves  at  Cape  Malea,  the  island  of  Kythfera  forming  the 
intermediate  link  between  them.  Skiathus,  Skopelus,  and 
Skyrus,  to  the  north-east  of  Euboea,  also  mark  themselves  out 
as  outlying  peaks  of  the  range  comprehending  Felion  and 
Euboea.^ 

By  this  brief  sketch,  which  the  reader  will  naturally  compare 
with  one  of  the  recent  maps  of  the  country,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Greece  proper  is  among  the  most  mountainous  territories 
in  Europe.  For  although  it  is  convenient,  in  giving  a  syste- 
matic view  of  the  face  of  the  country,  to  group  the  multiplicity 
of  mountains  into  certain  chains  or  ranges,  founded  upon 
approximative  uniformity  of  direction ;  yet  in  point  of  fact 
there  are  so  many  ramifications  and  dispersed  peaks — so  vast 
a  number  of  hills  and  crags  of  different  magnitude  and 
elevation — ^that  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
surface  is  left  for  level  ground.    Not  only  few  continuous 


'  For  the  general  sketch  of  the  moun- 
tain system  of  Hellas,  see  Kruse,  Hellas, 
vol.  i.  ch.  4,  p.  280-290 ;  Dr.  Cramer, 
Geography  of  Ancient  Greece,  voL  i. 
p.  3-8. 

Respecting  the  northern  regions,  Epi- 
rus,  Illyria,  and  Macedonia,  O.  Miiller, 


in  his  short  but  valuable  treatise  Ueber 
die  Makedoner,  p.  7  (Berlin,  1825),  may 
be  consulted  with  advantage.  This 
treatise  is  annexed  to  the  En^sh  trans- 
lation of  his  History  of  the  Dorians  by 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 
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plains,  but  even  few  continuous  valleys,  exist  throughout  all 
Greece  proper.  The  largest  spaces  of  level  ground  are  seen 
in  Thessaly,  in  iEtolia,  in  the  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  in  Boeotia ;  but  irregular  mountains,  valleys,  frequent  but 
isdated,  landlocked  basins  and  declivities,  which  often  occiur 
but  seldom  last  long,  form  the  character  of  the  country.^ 

The  islands  of  the  Cyclades,  Euboea,  Attica,  and  Laconia, 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  micaceotis  schist,  com-  ceoiogkai 
bined  with  and  often  covered  by  crystalline  granular  *«**»"^ 
limestone.*  The  centre  and  west  of  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as 
the  country  north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  from  the  Gulf  of 
Ambrakia  to  the  strait  of  Euboea,  present  a  calcareous 
formation,  var5dng  in  different  localities  as  to  colour,  con- 
sistency, and  hardness,  but  generally  belonging  or  approxi- 
mating to  the  chalk:  it  is  often  very  compact,  but  is 
distinguished  in  a  marked  manner  from  the  crystalline 
limestone  above-mentioned.  The  two  loftiest  summits  in 
Greece*  (both  however  lower  than  Olympus,  estimated  at 
9700  feet)  exhibit  this  formation — Parnassus,  which  attains 
8000  feet,  and  the  point  of  St  Elias  in  Taygetus,  which  is 
not  less  than  7800  feet  Clay-slate  and  conglomerates  of 
sand,  lime  and  clay  are  found  in  many  parts:  a  close  and 
firm  conglomerate  of  lime  composes  the  Isthmtis  of  Corinth : 
loose  deposits  of  pebbles,  and  calcareous  breccia,  occupy  also 
some  portions  of  the  territory.  But  the  most  important  and 
essential  elements  of  the  Grecian  soil  consist  of  the  diluvial 
and  alluvial  formations,  with  which  the  troughs  and  basins 
are  filled  up,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  older 


'  Out  of  the  47,600,000  stremas  (  = 
12,000,000  English  acres)  included  in  the 
present  kingdom  of  Greece,  26,500,000 
go  to  monntains,  rocks,  rivers,  lakes 
and  forests — and  21,000,000  to  arable 
land,  vineyards,  olive  and  currant 
grounds,  &c  By  arable  land  is  meant 
land  of  cultivation;  for  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  it  is  actually  cultivated 
at  present  (Strong,  Statistics  of  Greece, 
p.  2,  London,  i&p.) 

The  modem  kingdom  of  Greece  does 
not  include  Thessafy.  The  epithet  koi- 
Xbt  (hollow)  is  applied  to  several  of  the 
chief  Grecian  states — HoiXii'^HXts,  icmA^ 


Strabo,  viii.  p.  381. 

The  fertility  of  Boeotia  is  noticed  in 
Strabo,  ix.  p.  400,  and  in  the  valuable 
fragment  of  Diksearchus,  Bios  'EXXdZos, 
p.  140,  ed.  Fuhr. 

'  For  the  geological  and  mineralo- 
gical  character  of  Greece,  see  the  survey 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Fiedler,  by  orders  of 
the  present  government  of  Greece,  in 
1834  and  the  following  years  (Reise 
durch  alle  Theile  des  Konigreichs  Grie- 
chenland,  im  Auftrag  der  K.  G,.  Regie- 
rung  in  den  Jahren  1534  bis  1837,  espe- 
cial^r  voL  ii.  p.  512-530). 

s  Griesebach,  Reisen  durch  Rume- 
lien,  voL  ii.  ch.  13,  p.  124. 
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adjoining  rocks.  In  these  reside  the  productive  powers  of  the 
country,  and  upon  these  the  grain  and  vegetables  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  people  depend.  The  mountain  regions  are 
to  a  great  degree  barren,  destitute  at  present  of  wood  or  any 
useful  vegetation,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  better  wooded  in  antiquity :  in  many  parts,  however,  and 
especially  in  iEtolia  and  Akamania,  they  afford  plenty  of 
timber,  and  in  all  parts  pasture  for  the  cattle  during  summer^ 
at  a  time  when  the  plains  are  thoroughly  burnt  up.^  For 
other  articles  of  food,  dependence  must  be  had  on  the  valleys^ 
which  are  occasionally  of  singular  fertility*  The  low  grounds 
of  Thessaly,  the  valley  of  the  Kephisus  and  the  borders  of  the 
lake  KopaTs  in  Boeotia,  the  western  portion  of  Elis,  the  plains 
of  Stratus  on  the  confines  of  Akamania  and  iEtolia,  and  those 
near  the  river  Pamisus  in  Messenia,  both  are  now  and  were  in 
ancient  times  remarkable  for  their  abundant  produce. 

Besides  the  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel,  there  is  another 
serious  inconvenience  to  which  the  low  grounds  of 
of  the  Ore-  Greece  are  exposed, — the  want  of  a  supply  of  water 
—rivers  dry  at  oucc  adcquatc  and  regular.^  Abundance  of  rain 
"'  falls  during  the  autumnal  and  winter  months,  little 
or  none  during  the  summer ;  while  the  naked  limestone  of  the 
numerous  hills  neither  absorbs  nor  retains  moisture,  so  that 
the  rain  runs  off  as  rapidly  as  it  falls.  Springs  are  not 
numerous.^  Most  rivers  are  torrents  in  early  spring,  and  dry 
before  the  end  of  summer :  the  copious  combinations  of  the 
ancient  language  designated  the  winter  torrent  by  a  special 
and  separate  word.*     The  most  considerable  rivers  in  the 


'  In  passing  through  the  valley 
between  CEta  and  Parnassus,  going 
towards  Elateia,  Fiedler  observes  the 
striking  change  in  the  character  of  the 
country:  **Romelia  (i.e.  Akamania, 
iCtolia,  OzoUan  Lokris,  &c.),  woody, 
well-watered,  and  covered  wi^  a  good 
soil,  ceases  at  once  and  precipitoi^y ; 
whUe  craggy  limestone  mountains  of  a 
white  grey  colour  exhibit  the  cold  cha- 
racter of  Attica  and  the  Morea."    (Reise, 


i.  p.  213.) 
The  " 


he  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  con- 
ceives   even    the    w€9lov   wpni^poy  of 
Thebes  as  having  in  its  primitive  state 
been  covered  with  wood  (v.  227). 
The  best  timber  used  by  the  ancient 


Greeks  came  from  Macedonia,  the 
Ettxine,  and  the  Propontis :  the  timber 
of  Mount  Parnassus  and  of  Euboea  was 
reckoned  very  bad;  that  of  Arcadia 
better  (Theophrast  v.  2,  i;  iii.  9). 

*  See  Fiedler,  Reise,  &c  voL  i.  pp. 
84,  219,  362,  &c 

Both  Fiedler  and  Strong  (Statistics  of 
Greece,  p.  169)  dwell  with  great  reason 
upon  the  inestimable  value  of  Artesian 
wells  for  the  country. 

*  Ross,  Reise  auf  den  Griechischen 
Inseln,  voL  i.  letter  2,  p.  12. 

*  The  Greek  language  seems  to  stand 
singular  in  the  expression  x^^l^^h^^ — 
the  Wddys  of  Arabia  manifest  the  like 
alternation,  of  extreme  temporary  fulness 
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countiy  are,  the  Peneius,  which  carries  off  all  the  waters  of 
Thessaly,  finding  an  exit  into  the  iEgean  through  the  narrow 
defile  which  parts  Ossa  from  Olympus, — and  the  Acheldus, 
whidi  flows  from  Findus  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  sepa- 
ratii^r  iEtoIia  from  Akamania  and  empt3dng  itself  into  the 
Ionian  sea :  the  Eudnus  also  takes  its  rise  at  a  more  southerly 
part  of  the  same  mountain-chain  and  falls  into  the  same  sea 
more  to  the  eastward.  The  rivers  more  to  the  southward 
are  unequal  and  inferior.  Kephisus  and  Asdpus  in  Bceotia, 
Pamisus  in  Messenia,  maintain  each  a  languid  stream  through- 
out the  summer ;  while  the  Inachus  near  Argos,  and  the 
Kephisus  and  Ilissus  near  Athens,  present  a  scanty  reality 
which  falls  short  still  more  of  their  great  poetical  celebrity. 
The  Alpheius  and  the  Spercheius  are  considerable  streams — 
the  Acheldus  is  still  more  important*  The  quantity  of  mud 
which  its  tiu-bid  stream  brought  down  and  deposited,  occa- 
sioned a  sensible  increase  of  the  land  at  its  embouchure, 
within  the  observation  of  Thucydidfis.* 

But  the  disposition  and  properties  of  the  Grecian  territory, 
though  not  maintaining  permanent  rivers,  are  favour-  Frequent 
able  to  the  multiplication  of  lakes  and  marshes,  lakes.  ^ 
There  are  numerous  hollows  and  enclosed  basins,  out  of  which 
the  water  can  find  no  superficial  escape,  and  where,  unless  it 
makes  for  itself  a  subterranean  passage  through  rifts  in  the 
mountains,  it  remains  either  as  a  marsh  or  a  lake  according  to 
the  time  of  year.  In  Thessaly  we  find  the  lakes  Nessdnis  and 
Bcebtis  ;  in  i£tolia,  between  the  Acheldus  and  Eudnus,  Strabo 
mentions  the  lake  of  Trichdnis,  besides  several  other  lakes, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  identify  individually,  though  the 
quantity  of  ground  covered  by  lake  and  marsh  is  as  a  whole 
very  considerable.  In  Bceotia  are  situated  the  lakes  Kopais, 
Hylik^,  and  Harma ;  the  first  of  the  three  formed  chiefly  by 
the  river  Kephisus,  flowing  from  Parnassus  on  the  north-west, 
and  shaping  for  itself  a  sinuous  course  through  the  mountains 
of  Phokis.  On  the  north-east  and  east,  the  lake  KopaTs  is 
bounded  by  the  high  land  of  Mount  Ptdon,  which  intercepts 


•ad  violence,  witb  absolute  dryness 
r^iegk,  Schriften  «ir  aUgemeinen  Erd- 
™dj  p.  201,  Leipzig,  1S40). 

Most  of  the  Echinades  now  rise  out 
VOL.  IL 


of  dry  land,  which  has  accumtdated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Acheldus. 
•  Thucydid.  n.  102. 
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its  communication  with  the  Strait  of  Euboea.  Through  the 
limestone  of  this  mountain  the  water  has  either  found  or 
forced  several  subterraneous  cavities,  by  which  it  obtains  a 
partial  egfress  on  the  other  side  of  the  rocky  hill  and  then 
flows  into  the  strait  The  Katabothra,  as  they  were  termed 
in  antiquity,  yet  exist,  but  in  an  imperfect  and  half-obstructed 
condition.  Even  in  antiquity  however  they  never  fully 
sufficed  to  carry  off  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Kephisus ;  for 
the  remains  are  still  found  of  an  artificial  tunnel,  pierced 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  rock,  and  with  perpendicular 
apertures  at  proper  intervals  to  let  in  the  air  from  above. 
This  tunnel — one  of  the  most  interesting  remnants  of  antiquity, 
since  it  must  date  from  the  prosperous  days  of  the  old  Orcho- 
menus,  anterior  to  its  absorption  into  the  Boeotian  league,  as 
well  as  to  the  preponderance  of  Thebes — is  now  choked  up 
and  rendered  useless.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  designedly 
obstructed  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy.  The  scheme  of 
Alexander  the  Great  who  commissioned  an  engineer  from 
Chalkis  to  re-open  it,  was  defeated  first  by  discontents  in 
Boeotia,  and  ultimately  by  his  early  death.^ 

The  Katabothra  of  the  lake  Kopars  are  a  specimen  of  the 
subterra-  phaBuomenon  so  frequent  in  Greece — lakes  and  rivers 
SfrilSH^i  finding  for  themselves  subterranean  passages  through 
foJkS*  t^^  cavities  in  the  limestone  rocks,  and  even  pursuing 
^"^^^  their  unseen  course  for  a  considerable  distance  before 
they  emerge  to  the  light  of  day.  In  Arcadia,  especially,  several 
remarkable  examples  of  subterranean  water-communication 
occur :  this  central  region  of  Peloponnesus  presents  a  cluster 
of  such  completely  enclosed  valleys  or  basins.' 


'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  407. 

*  Colond  Leake  observes  (Travels  in 
Morea,  voL  iii.  pp.  45,  153-155),  "the 
plain  of  Tripohtza  (anciently  that  of 
Tegea  and  Mantineia)  is  by  far  the 
greatest  of  that  cluster  of  valleys  in 
hie  centre  of  Peloponnesus,  eadi  of 
which  is  so  closely  snut  in  by  the  inter- 
secting mountains,  that  no  outlet  is 
afforded  to  the  waters  except  through 
the  mountains  themselves,''  &c  Re- 
specting the  Arcadian  Orchomenus  and 
its  enclosed  lake  with  Katabothra,  see 
the  same  work,  p,  103 :  and  the  moun- 
tain plains  near  Corinth,  p.  263. 


rivers  was  familiar  to  the  ancient  ob- 
servers— ol  iun'a'wiy6ftMPOt  rwtf  yorn/tfir 
(Aristot  Meteorolog.  i.  13.  Dioddr.  xv. 
49.    Strabo,  vi.  p.  217;  viii.  p.  3S9, 

Their  familiarity  with  this  phseno- 
menon  was  in  part  the  source  of  some 
geographical  suppositions,  which  now 
appear  to  us  extravagant,  respecting  the 
long  subterranean  and  submarine  coixrse 
of  certain  rivers,  and  their  reappearance 
at  very  distant  points.  Sophoklfe  said 
that  the  Inachus  of  Akamania  joined 
the  Inachus  of  Argolis;  Ibykus  the 
poet   affirmed    that  the  As6pus    near 


This  temporary  disappearance  of  the    Sikyon  had  its  source  in  Phrygia;  the 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  circumstances,  that  Greece, 
considering  its  limited  total  extent,  offers  but  little  Difficulty  oi 
motive  and  still  less  of  convenient  means,  for  internal  ^[^^ 
communication  among  its  various  inhabitants.^    Each  J^^~" 
village  or  township  occupying  its  plain  with  the  en-  g««*- 


river  Iii&pvs  of  the  little  island  of  Delos 
was  alleged  by  others  to  be  an  effluent 
from  the  mi^ty  Nile;  and  the  rhetor 
ZSihis,  in  a  panegyrical  oration  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Tenedos,  went  the  length 
of  assnring  them  that  the  Alpheios  in 
Elis  had  its  source  in  their  island  (Strabo, 
▼i.  p.  271).  Not  only  Pindar  and  other 
po^  (Antigon.  Caryst.  c.  155),  but  also 
the  historian  Timaeus  {T'lmsd  Frag.  127, 
ed.  Goller),  and  Pausanias  also  with  the 
greatest  confidence  (▼.  7,  2),  believed 
that  the  fountain  Arethusa  at  Syracuse 
was  notlung  else  but  the  reappearance 
of  the  river  Alphdus  from  Pelopon- 
nesQs:  this  was  attested  by  the  actual 
bet  that  a  goblet  or  cup  {^tdXii)  thrown 
into  the  Alpheius  had  come  up  at  the 
Sjracusan  fountain,  which  Timaeus  pro- 
fessed to  have  verified, — but  even  the 
arguments  by  which  Strabo  justifies  his 
disbelief  of  this  tale,  show  how  power- 
fully the  phaenomena  of  the  Grecian 
rivers  acted  upon  his  mind.  "If  (says 
he,  /.  c.)  the  Alpheius,  instead  of  flowing 
into  the  sea,  fell  into  some  chasm  in  the 
earth,  there  would  be  some  plausibility 
in  supposing  that  it  continued  its  sub- 
terranean course  as  far  as  Sicily  without 
mixing  vrith  the  sea :  but  since  its  junc- 
tion with  the  sea  is  matter  of  observa- 
tion, and  since  there  is  no  aperture 
visible  near  the  shore  to  absorb  the 
water  of  the  river  {ffrS/ia  rh  teatrenripw 
T^  Pwiia  rov  worc^iov),  so  it  is  plain  that 
the  water  cannot  maintain  its  separation 
and  its  sweetness,  whereas  the  spring 
Arethusa  is  perfectly  good  to  drink."  I 
have  translated  here  the  sense  rather 
than  the  words  of  Strabo ;  but  the  phse- 
Domena  of  "rivers  falling  into  chasms 
And  being  drunk  up''  for  a  time  is 
exactly  what  happens  in  Greece.  It  did 
not  appear  to  Strabo  impossible  that  the 
Alpheius  might  traverse  so  great  a  dis- 
kuice  underground ;  nor  do  we  wonder 
at  this  when  we  learn  that  a  more  able 
geogntoher  than  he  (Eratosthen^)  sup- 
posed that  the  marshes  of  Rhinokolura, 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea,  were  formed  by  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  which  flowed  underground  for 
the  length  of  6000  stadia  or  furlongs 


I  (Strabo,  xvL  p.  741;  Seidel,  Fragm. 
!  Eratosth.  p.  194):  compare  the  story 
I  about  the  Euphrat^  passing  under- 
CTOund  and  rei4>pearing  in  Ethiopia  as 
Uie  River  Nile  (Pausan.  ii.  5,  3).  This 
disappearance  and  reappearance  of  rivers 
connected  itself  in  the  minds  of  ancient 
physical  philosophers,  with  the  sup- 
position of  vast  reservoirs  of  water  in  the 
mterior  of  the  earth,  which  were  pro- 
truded upwards  to  the  surface  by  some 
gaseous  force  (see  Seneca,  Nat  Qua»t 
vi  8).  Pomponius  Mela  mentions  an 
idea  of  some  writers,  that  the  source  of 
the  Nile  was  to  be  found,  not  in  our 
{oUoviiuiini)  habitable  section  of  the 
globe,  but  in  the  Antichthon,  or 
southern  continent,  and  that  it  flowed 
under  the  ocean  to  rise  up  in  Ethiopia 
(Mela,  i  9,  55). 

These  views  of  the  ancients,  evidently 
based  upon  the  analogy  of  Grecian 
rivers,  are  well  set  forth  by  M.  Letroime 
in  a  paper  on  the  situation  of  the  Ter- 
restrial Paradise  as  represented  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church;  cited  in  A. 
von  Humboldt,  Examen  Critique  de 
THistoire  de  la  G^graphie,  &c,  vol.  iii. 
p.  1 18-130. 

'  "  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  king  and 
regency  m  1833  (observes  Mr.  Strong), 
no  carriage  roads  existed  in  Greece; 
nor  were  mey  indeed  much  wanted  pre- 
viously, as  down  to  that  period  not  a 
carriage,  waggon,  or  cart,  or  any  other 
description  of  vehicles,  was  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  country.  The  traffic  in 
general  was  carried  on  by  means  of 
boats,  to  which  the  long  indented  line 
of  the  Grecian  coast  and  its  numerous 
islands  afforded  every  facility.  Between 
the  seaports  and  the  interior  of  the  king- 
dom, the  conmiunication  was  effect^ 
by  means  of  beasts  of  burden,  such  as 
mules,  horses,  and  camels."  (Statistics 
of  Greece,  p.  33.) 

This  esdiibits  a  retrograde  march  to  a 
point  lower  than  the  description  of  the 
Odyssey,  where  Telemachus  and  Peisis- 
trains  drive  their  chariot  from  Pylus  to 
Sparta.  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
roads  are  still  seen  in  many  parts  of 
Greece  (Strong,  p.  34). 
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closing  mountains/  supplied  its  own  main  wants,  whilst  the 
transport  of  commodities  by  land  was  sufBciently  difficult  to 
discourage  g^reatly  any  regular  commerce  with  neighbours. 
In  so  far  as  the  face  of  the  interior  country  was  concerned,  it 
seemed  as  if  nature  had  been  disposed  from  the  beginning  to 
keep  the  population  of  Greece  socially  and  politically  disunited 
— by  providing  so  many  hedges  of  separation,  and  so  many 
boundaries,  generally  hard,  sometimes  impossible,  to  overleap. 
One  special  motive  to  intercourse,  however,  arose  out  of  this 
very  geographical  constitution  of  the  country,  and  its  endless 
alternation  of  mountain  and  valley.  The  difference'  of  climate 
and  temperature  between  the  high  and  low  grounds  is  very 
great ;  the  harvest  is  secured  in  one  place  before  it  is  ripe  in 
another,  and  the  cattle  find  during  the  heat  of  summer  shelter 
and  pasture  on  the  hills,  at  a  time  when  the  plains  are  burnt 
up.^  The  practice  of  transferring  them  from  the  mountains  to 
the  plain  according  to  the  change  of  season,  which  subsists 
still  as  it  did  in  ancient  times,  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
structure  of  the  country,  and  must  from  the  earliest  period 
have  brought  about  communication  among  the  otherwise  dis- 
united villages.* 


>  Dr.  Clarke's  description  deserves  to 
be  noticed,  though  his  warm  eulogies  on 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  taken  generally, 
are  not  borne  out  by  later  ob^rvers : — 
**The  physical  phsenomena  of  Greece, 
differing  from  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try, present  a  series  of  beautiful  plains, 
successively  surrounded  by  mountains  of 
limestone ;  resembling,  although  upon  a 
larger  scale,  and  rarely  accompanied  by 
volcanic  products,  the  craters  of  the 
Phlegrsean  fields.  Everywhere  their 
level  surfaces  seem  to  have  been  depo- 
sited by  water,  gradually  retired  or 
evaporated;  they  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  the  richest  soil,  and  their  pro- 
duce is  yet  proverbially  abundant  In 
this  manner  stood  the  cities  of  Argos, 
Sikyon,  Corinth,  Megara,  Eleusis, 
Athens,  Thebes,  Amphissa,  Orcho- 
menus,  Chaeronea,  Lebadea,  Larissa, 
Pella,  and  many  others."  (Dr.  Clarke's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  ch.  4,  p.  74.) 

•  Sir  W.  Cell  founo,  in  the  month  of 
March,  summer  in  the  low  plains  of 
Messenia,  spring  in  Laconia,  winter  in 
Arcadia  (Journey  in  Greece,  p.  355- 
359). 


■  The  cold  central  r^on  (or  moun- 
tain plain— ^poir^^ior)  of  Tripolitza  differs 
in  chmate  from  the  maritime  regions  of 
Peloponnesus,  as  much  as  the  south  of 
England  from  the  south  of  France  .  .  . 
No  appearance  of  spring  on  the  trees 
near  Tegea,  though  not  more  than 
twenty-four  miles  from  Argos  .  .  . 
Cattle  are  sent  from  thence  every  winter 
to  the  maritime  plains  of  Elos  in  La- 
conia (Leake,  Trav.  in  Morea,  voL  i 
pp.  88,  98,  197).  The  ^ture  on 
Mount  Olono  (boundary  of  Elis,  Arca- 
dia, and  Achaia)  is  not  healthy  until 
June  (Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  119);  compare 
p.  348,  and  Fiedler,  Reise,  L  p.  314. 

See  also  the  instructive  inscription 
of  Orchomenus,  in  Boeckh,  Staatshans- 
haltung  der  Athener,  t  ii.  p.  38a 

The  transference  of  cattle,  belonging 
to  proprietors  in  one  state,  for  tem- 
porary pasturage  in  another,  is  as  old  as 
the  Odyssey,  and  is  marked  by  various 
illustrative  incidents:  see  the  cause  of 
the  first  Messenian  war  (Diodor.  Fragm. 
viii.  vol  iv.  p.  23,  ed.  Wess. ;  Pausan. 
iv.  4,  2). 
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Such  difficulties,  however,  in  the  internal  transit  by  land 
were  to  a  great  extent  counteracted  by  the  large  proportion 
of  coast  and  the  accessibility  of  the  country  by  sea.  The 
prominences  and  indentations  in  the  line  of  Grecian  coast  are 
hardly  less  remarkable  than  the  multiplicity  of  elevations  and 
depressions  which  everywhere  mark  the  surface.^  The  shape 
of  Peloponnesus,  with  its  three  southern  gulfs  (the  Argolic, 
Laconian  and  Messenian),  was  compared  by  the  indentarioM 
ancient  geographers  to  the  leaf  of  a  plane-tree :  ^l!^."*^ 
the  Pagasxan  Gulf  on  the  eastern  side  of  Greece,  J^gjyl^ 
and  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  on  the  western,  with  their  •^ 
narrow  entrances  and  considerable  area,  are  equivalent  to 
internal  lakes:  Xenoph6n  boasts  of  the  double  sea  which 
embraces  so  large  a  proportion  of  Attica,  Ephorus  of  the 
triple  sea  by  which  Boeotia  was  accessible  from  west,  north, 
and  south — the  Eubcean  Strait  opening  a  long  line  of  country 
on  both  sides  to  coasting  navigation.^  But  the  most  important 
of  all  Grecian  gulfs  are  the  Corinthian  and  the  Saronic, 
washing  the  northern  and  north-eastern  shores  of  Peloponnesus 
and  separated  by  the  narrow  barrier  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
The  former,  especially,  lays  open  iEtolia,  Phokis,  and  Boeotia, 
as  well  as  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  to  water 
approach.  Corinth  in  ancient  times  served  as  an  entrep6t 
for  the  trade  between  Italy  and  Asia  Minor — goods  being 
unshipped  at^Lechxum,  the  port  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and 
carried  by  land  across  to  Kenchreae,  the  port  on  the  Saronic : 
indeed  even  the  merchant  vessels  themselves,  when  not  very 
larg^'  were  conveyed  across  by  the  same  route.     It  was 


*  "Uniyena  antem  (PelopcHmesus), 
Tdat  pcDsante  sequonim  incursus  naturft, 
in  montes  76  extollitnr."  (Plin.  H.  N. 
hr.6.) 

Stnbo  touches,  in  a  striking  passage 
(il  p.  121-122),  on  the  influence  of  the 
sea  in  determining  the  shape  and 
boundaries  of  the  land :  his  obsoirations 
upon  the  great  superiority  of  Europe 
(»er  Asia  and  Africa  in  respect  of  inter- 
Kc^on  and  interpenetration  of  kind  by 
the  se^water  are  remarkable :  1^  /ih^  ow 

kc  He  does  not  especially  name  the 
cosst  of  Greece,  though  his  remarks 
have  a  more  exact  bearing  upon  Greece 
than  upon  any  otherjcountry.    And  we 


may  coj>y  a  passage  out  of  Tacitus 
(AgricoL  c  10),  written  in  reference  to 
Britain,  which  applies  far  more  pre- 
cisely to  Greece :  ^*  nusquam  latius  domi- 
nari  mare  ....  nee  litore  tenus  accres- 
cere  aut  resorberi,  sed  influere  penitus 
et  ambire,  et  jugis  etiam  atque  mantibus 
insert  velui  in  suo" 

•  Xenophon,  De  VectigaL  c  i; 
Ephor.  Frag.  67,  ed.  Marx;  Stephan. 
BjTZ.  B0Mrr(a. 

•  Pliny,  H.  N.  iv.  5,  about  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth:  "LechaMC  hinc,  Cenchrese 
iUinc,  angustiarum  termini,  longo  et 
andpiti  naviimi  ambitu>(f.^.  round  Cape 
Malea),  quas  magnitudo  plaustris  trans- 
vehi  proiUbet:    quam  ob  causam  pcr- 
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accounted  a  prodigious  advantage  to  escape  the  necessity  of 
sailing  round  Cape  Malea :  and  the  violent  winds  and  currents 
which  modem  experience  attests  to  prevail  around  that 
formidable  promontory,  are  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the 
apprehensions  of  the  ancient  Greek  merchant,  witii  his 
imperfect  apparatus  for  navigation.^ 

It  will  thus  appear  that  there  was  no  part  of  Greece  Proper 
which  could  be  considered  as  out  of  reach  of  the  sea,  while 
most  parts  of  it  were  convenient  and  easy  of  access  :  in  fact, 
the  Arcadians  were  the  only  large  section  of  the  Hellenic 
name  (we  may  add  the  Doric  Tetrapolis  and  the  mountaineers 
along  the  chain  of  Pindus  and  Tymphr^stus)  who  were 
altogether  without  a  seaport'  But  Greece  Proper 
constituted  only  a  fraction  of  the  entire  Hellenic 
world,  during  the  historical  age ;  there  were  the 
numerous  islands,  and  still  more  numerous  con- 
tinental colonies,  all  located  as  independent  intruders  on 
distinct  points  of  the  coast,*  in  the  Euxine,  the  iEgean,  the 


Sea-com- 
munication 
CMential 
for  the  ; 


fodere  navigabili  alveo  anp;ustias  eas 
tentavere  Demetrius  rex,  dictator  Cae- 
sar, Caius  princeps,  Domitius  Nero — 
infausto  (ut  omnium  exitu  patuit)  in- 
ccpto." 

The  9to\Kht,  less  than  four  miles 
across,  where  ships  were  drawn  across, 
if  their  size  permitted,  stretched  from 
Lechaeum  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  to 
Schoenus,  a  little  eastward  of  Kenchreae, 
on  the  Saj6nic  Gulf  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  380). 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  335)  reckons  the  breadth 
of  the  9to\Khs  at  forty  stadia  (about 
4}  English  miles) ;  the  reality,  according 
to  Leake,  is  3J  English  miles  (Travels 
in  Morea,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xxix.  p.  297). 

*  The  north  wind,  the  Etesian  wind 
of  the  ancients,  blows  strong  in  the 
iEeean  nearlv  the  whole  summer,  and 
with  especiafly  dangerous  violence  at 
three  points, — under  Karystos,  the 
southern  cape  of  Euboea,  near  Cape 
Malea,  and  m  the  narrow  strait  between 
the  islands  of  Tenos,  Mykonos,  and 
D^los  (Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griechi- 
schen  Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  20).  See  also 
Colonel  Leake's  account  of  the  terror  of 
the  Greek  boatmen  from  the  gales  and 
currents  roimd  Mount  Athos :  the  canal 
cut  by  Xerxes  through  the  isthmus  was 
justified  by  soimd  reasons  (Travds  in 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  c  24,  p.  145). 

•  The  Periplus  of  Skylax  enumerates 


every  section  of  the  Greek  name,  with 
the  insignificant  exceptions  noticed  in 
the  text,  as  partaking  of  the  line  of 
coast ;  it  even  mentions  Arcadia  (c.  45), 
because  at  that  time  Lepreum  had 
shaken  off  the  supremacy  of  Elis,  and 
was  confederated  with  the  Arcadians 
(about  360  B.a):  Lepreum  possessed 
about  twelve  miles  of  coast,  which 
therefore  count  as  Arcadian. 

•  Cicero  (De  Republicft,  ii.  2-4,  in 
the  fragments  of  that  lost  treatise,  ed. 
Maii)  noticed  emphatically  both  the 
general  maritime  accessibility  of  Grecian 
towns,  and  the  effects  of  that  circum- 
stance on  Grecian  character: — "Quod 
de  Corintho  dixi,  id  haud  sdo  an  liceat 
de  cuncti  Graecift  verissime  dicere.  Nam 
et  ipsa  Peloponnesus  fere  tota  in  man 
est;  nee  prseter  Phliuntios  ulli  sunt, 
quorum  agri  non  continuant  mare:  et 
extra  Peloponnesum  i^manes  et  Dores 
et  Dolopes  soli  absunt  a  man.  Quid 
dicam  insulas  Graeciae,  quae  fluctibus 
dnctae  natant  paene  ipsae  simul  cum  civi- 
tatium  institutis  et  moribus?  Atqae 
haec  ^uidem,  ut  supra  dixi,  veteris  sunt 
Graeciae.  Coloniarum  vero  quae  est 
deducta  a  Graiis  in  Asiam,  Thradam, 
Italiam,  Siciliam,  Africam,  praeter  unam 
Magnesiam,  quam  unda  non  alluat  ?  Ita 
barbarorum  agris  quasi  adtexta  quaedam 
videtur  ora  esse  Graedae." 
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Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic  ;  and  distant  from  each  other 
by  the  space  which  separates  Trebizond  from  Marseilles.  All 
these  various  cities  were  comprised  in  the  name  Hellas,  which 
implied  no  geographical  continuity  :  all  prided  themselves  on 
Hellenic  blood,  name,  religion  and  mythical  ancestry.  As  the 
only  communication  between  them  was  maritime,  so  the  sea, 
important  even  if  we  look  to  Greece  Proper  exclusively,  was 
the  sole  channel  for  transmitting  ideas  and  improvements  as 
wcH  as  for  maintaining  sympathies,  social,  political,  religious, 
and  literary,  throughout  these  outlying  members  of  the 
Hellenic  aggr^^ate. 

The    ancient    philosophers    and    legislators    were    deeply 
impressed  with  the  contrast  between  an  inland  and  views  of 
a  maritime  city :  in  the  former,  simplicity  and  uni-  JhuSJ^S, 
formity  of  life,  tenacity  of  ancient  habits  and  dis-  SS^Mof 
like  of  what  is  new  or  foreign,  great  force  of  exclusive  Kbi?Hi 
sympathy  and  narrow  range  both  of  objects  and  «*«""«• 
ideas  ;  in  the  latter,  variety  and  novelty  of  sensations,  expansive 
imagination,  ^toleration,  and  occasional  preference  for  extra- 
neous customs,  greater  activity  of  the  individual  and  corre- 
sponding mutability  of  the  state.     This  distinction  stands 
prominent  in  the  many  comparisons  instituted  between  the 
Athens  of  Perikl6s  and  the  Athens  of  the  earlier  times  down 
to  Sol6n.     Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  dwell  upon  it  emphatically 
—and  the  former  especially,  whose  genius  conceived  the  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  prescribing  beforehand  and  ensuring  in 
practice  the  whole  course  of  individual  thought  and  feeling 
in  his  imaginary  community,  treats  maritime  communication, 
if  pushed  beyond  the  narrowest  limits,  as  fatal  to  the  success 
and  permanence  of  any  wise  scheme  of  education.     Certain  it 
is  that  a  great  diflference  of  character  existed  between  Difference 
those  Greeks  who  mingled  much  in  maritime  affairs,  ^.JSt^* 
and  those  who  did  not    The  Arcadian  may  stand  as  ^^^fa*^' 
a  type  of  the  pure  Grecian  landsman,  with  his  rustic  ^"***- 
and  illiterate  habits^ — his  diet  of  sweet  chestnuts,  barley 


Compare  Cicero,  Epistol.  ad  Attic. 
TL  2,  with  the  reference  to  Diksearchus, 
who  agreed  to  a  great  extent  in  Plato's 
objections  against  a  maritime  site  (De 
L^.  iv.  p.  705;  also  Aristot  Politic, 
tii  5*6).    The  sea  (says  Plato)  is  indeed 


a  salt  and  bitter  neighbour  {fidXa  yt  fi^¥ 
6rre§s  it\/wphp  leai  iriKphv  ytirdyrifia), 
though  convenient  for  purposes  of  daily 
use. 

'  Hekataeus,  Fragm.  *Af»«ca8tic^y  9uir- 
¥QV  .  .  .  \uiifLi  KoX  9cia  acpco.     Hcrodot. 
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cakes  and  pork  (as  contrasted  with  the  fish  which  formed  the 
chief  seasoning  for  the  bread  of  an  Athenian) — ^his  superior 
courage  and  endurance — his  reverence  for  Lacedaemonian 
headship  as  an  old  and  customary  influence — ^his  sterility  of 
intellect  and  imagination  as  well  as  his  slackness  in  enterprise 
— his  unchangeable  rudeness  of  relations  with  the  gods,  which 
led  him  to  scourge  and  prick  Pan  if  he  came  back  empty- 
handed  from  the  chase;  while  the  inhabitant  of  Ph6kaea  or 
Milfitus  exemplifies  the  Grecian  mariner,  eager  in  search  of 
gain — active,  skilful,  and  daring  at  sea,  but  inferior  in  steadfast 
bravery  on  land — more  excitable  in  imagination  as  well  as 
more  mutable  in  character — full  of  pomp  and  expense  in 
religious  manifestations  towards  the  Ephesian  Artemis  or  the 
Apollo  of  Branchidae  :  with  a  mind  more  open  to  the  varieties 
of  Grecian  energy  and  to  the  refining  influences  of  Gredan 
civilization.  The  Peloponnesians  generally,  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  particular,  approached  to  the  Arcadian  type — 
while  the  Athenians  of  the  fifth  century  B.C  stood  foremost  in 
the  other  ;  superadding  to  it  however  a  delicacy  of  taste,  and 
a  predominance  of  intellectual  sympathy  and  enjoyments, 
which  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  configuration  of  the  Grecian  territory,  so  like  in  many 
respects  to  that  of  Switzerland,  produced  two  effects 
of  great  moment  upon  the  character  and  history 
of  the  people.  In  the  first  place,  it  materially 
strengthened  their  powers  of  defence  :  it  shut  up  the 
country  against  those  invasions  from  the  interior 
which  successively  subjugated  all  their  continental  colonies  ; 
and  it  at  the  same  time  rendered  each  fraction  more  difficult 
to  be  attacked  by  the  rest,  so  as  to  exercise  a  certain  con- 
servative influence  in  assuring  the  tenure  of  actual  possessors  : 
for  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  between  Thessaly  and  Phokis, 
that  of  Kithaerdn  between  Boeotia  and  Attica,  or  the  moun- 
tainous range  of  Oneion  and  Geraneia  along  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  were  positions  which  an  inferior  number  of  brave  men 
could  hold  against  a  much  greater  force  of  assailants.    But,  in 


Effects  of 
the  con- 
figuration of 
ureece 
upon  the 
political 
relations  of 
the  in- 
habitants. 


L  66.     BaXeumi^yoi  Mpti,    Theocrit 
Id.  vii.  io6— 

Kifv  jikv   raSe  ip^,  i  Hoy  ^Ot,  ii^  ri  rv 
Toyucft  lujrrivtotw  in  Kp4a  rvrfi  vapctif  • 


The  alteration  of  XZbi,  which  is  ob- 
viously out  of  place,  in  the  scholia  on  this 
passage,  to  Ikioi,  appears  unquestionable. 
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the  next  place,  while  it  tended  to  protect  each  section  of 
Greeks  from  being  conquered,  it  also  kept  them  politically 
disunited  and  perpetuated  their  separate  autonomy.  It 
fostered  that  powerful  principle  of  repulsion,  which  disposed 
even  the  smallest  township  to  constitute  itself  a  political  unit 
s^Mut  from  the  rest,  and  to  resist  all  idea  of  coalescence  with 
others,  either  amicable  or  compulsory.  To  a  modem  reader, 
accustomed  to  large  political  aggravations,  and  securities  for 
good  government  through  the  representative  system,  it  requires 
a  certain  mental  effort  to  transport  himself  back  to  a  time 
when  even  the  smallest  town  clung  so  tenaciously  to  its  right 
of  self-legislation.  Nevertheless  such  was  the  general  habit 
and  feeling  of  the  ancient  world,  throughout  Italy,  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  Gaul  Among  the  Hellenes  it  stands  out  more 
ccmspicuously,  for  several  reasons — ^first,  because  they  seem  to 
have  pushed  the  multiplication  of  autonomous  units  to  an 
extreme  point,  seeing  that  even  islands  not  larger  than 
Pepardthos  and  Amorgos  had  two  or  three  separate  city 
communities ;  ^  secondly,  because  they  produced,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  hbtory  of  mankind,  acute  systematic  thinkers  on 
matters  of  government,  amongst  all  of  whom  the  idea  of  the 
autonomous  city  was  accepted  as  the  indispensable  basis  of 
political  speculation ;  thirdly,  because  this  incurable  sub- 
division proved  finally  the  cause  of  their  ruin,  in  spite  of 
pronounced  intellectual  superiority  over  their  conquerors ;  and 
lastly,  because  incapacity  of  political  coalescence  did  not 
preclude  a  powerful  and  extensive  sympathy  between  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  separate  cities,  with  a  constant  tendency 
to  fraternise  for  numerous  purposes,  social,  religious,  recreative, 
intellectual,  and  aestheticaL  For  these  reasons,  the  indefinite 
multiplication  of  self-governing  towns,  though  in  truth  a 
phenomenon  common  to  ancient  Europe  as  contrasted  with 
the  large  monarchies  of  Asia,  appears  more  marked  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  than  elsewhere :  and  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  they  owe  it,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the 
multitude  of  insulating  boundaries  which  the  configuration  of 
their  country  presented. 

Nor  is  it  rash  to  suppose  that  the  same  causes  may  have 
tended    to  promote  that   unborrowed   intellectual  develop- 

*  Skylax,  Pcripl.  59. 
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ment  for  which  they  stand  so  conspicuous.  General  propo- 
u  ^?Aeir  s^^^^^s  respecting  the  working  of  climate  and  physical 
dc^r^'™^  agencies  upon  character  are  indeed  treacherous  ;  for 
ment  our  knowledge  of  the  globe  is  now  sufficient  to  teach 

us  that  heat  and  cold,  mountain  and  plain,  sea  and  land,  moist 
and  dry  atmosphere,  are  all  consistent  with  the  greatest 
diversities  of  resident  men :  moreover  the  contrast  between 
the  population  of  Greece  itself,  for  the  seven  centuries 
preceding  the  Christian  aera,  and  the  Greeks  of  more  modem 
times,  is  alone  enough  to  inculcate  reserve  in  such  speculations. 
Nevertheless  we  may  venture  to  note  certain  improving 
influences,  connected  with  their  geographical  position,  at  a 
time  when  they  had  no  books  to  study,  and  no  more  advanced 
predecessors  to  imitate.  We  may  remark,  first,  that  their 
position  made  them  at  once  mountaineers  and  mariners,  thus 
supplying  them  with  great  variety  of  objects,  sensations,  and 
adventures ;  next,  that  each  petty  community,  nestled  apart 
amidst  its  own  rocks,*  was  sufficiently  severed  from  the  rest  to 
possess  an  individual  life  and  attributes  of  its  own,  yet  not  so 
far  as  to  subtract  it  from  the  sympathies  of  the  remainder ; 
so  that  an  observant  Greek,  commercing  with  a  great  diversity 
of  half-countrymen,  whose  language  he  understood,  and  whose 
idiosyncrasies  he  could  appreciate,  had  access  to  a  larger  mass 
of  social  and  political  experience  than  any  other  man  in  so 
unadvanced  an  age  could  personally  obtain.  The  Phoenician, 
superior  to  the  Greek  on  ship-board,  traversed  wider  distances 
and  saw  a  greater  number  of  strangers,  but  had  not  the  same 
means  of  intimate  communion  with  a  multiplicity  of  fellows  in 
blood  and  language.  His  relations,  confined  to  purchase  and 
sale,  did  not  comprise  that  mutuality  of  action  and  reaction 
which  pervaded  the  crowd  at  a  Grecian  festival.  The  scene 
which  here  presented  itself  was  a  mixture  of  uniformity  and 
variety  highly  stimulating  to  the  observant  faculties  of  a  man 
of  genius, — ^who  at  the  same  time,  if  he  sought  to  communicate 
his  own  impressions,  or  to  act  upon  this  mingled  and  diverse 
audience,  was  forced  to  shake  off  what  was  peculiar  to  his  own 
town  or  community,  and  to  put  forth  matter  in  harmony  with 
the  feelings  of  all.     It  is  thus  that  we  may  explain  in  part 


*  Cicero,  de  Orator,  i.  44,  **  Ithacam  illam  in  asperrimis  saxulis,  sicut  nidulum, 
affixam." 
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that  penetrating  apprehension  of  human  life  and  character,  and 
that  power  of  touching  sympathies  common  to  all  ages 
and  nations,  which  surprises  us  so  much  in  the  unlettered 
authors  of  the  old  epic  Such  periodical  intercommunion,  of 
brethren  habitually  isolated  from  each  other,  was  the  only 
means  then  open  of  procuring  for  the  bard  a  diversified  range 
of  experience  and  a  many-coloured  audience ;  and  it  was  to  a 
great  degree  the  result  of  geographical  causes.  Perhaps 
among  other  nations  such  facilitating  causes  might  have  been 
found,  yet  without  producing  any  result  comparable  to  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But  Homer  was  nevertheless  dependent 
upon  the  conditions  of  his  age,  and  we  can  at  least  point  out 
those  peculiarities  in  early  Grecian  society  without  which 
Homeric  excellence  would  never  have  existed, — the  gjeo- 
graphical  position  is  one,  the  language  another. 

In  mineral  and  metallic  wealth  Greece  was  not  distinguished. 
Gold  was  obtained  in  considerable  abundance  in  Mineral  pro- 
the  island  of  Siphnos,  which,  throughout  the  sixth  <*"«^~- 
century  B.a,  was  among  the  richest  communities  of  Greece, 
and  possessed  a  treasure-chamber  at  Delphi  distinguished  for 
the  richness  of  its  votive  offerings.  At  that  time  gold  was  so 
rare  in  Greece,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  obliged  to  send 
to  the  Lydian  Croesus  in  order  to  provide  enough  of  it  for  the 
gilding  of  a  statue.^  It  appears  to  have  been  more  abundant 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  quantity  of  it  in  Greece  was  much 
multiplied  by  the  opening  of  mines  in  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
Epirus,  and  even  some  parts  of  Thessaly.  In  the  island  of 
Thasos,  too,  some  mines  were  re-opened  with  profitable  result, 
which  had  been  originally  beg^n,  and  subsequently  abandoned, 
by  Phoenician  settlers  of  an  earlier  century.  From  these  same 
districts  also  was  procured  a  considerable  amount  of  silver : 
while  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  the  first 
effective  commencement  seems  to  have  been  made  of  turning 
to  accotfnt  the  rich  southern  district  of  Attica,  called  Laureion. 
Copper  was  obtained  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  especially  in 
Cyprus  and  Eubcea — in  which  latter  island  was  also  found 


*  Hcrodot  i  52;  iii.  57;  vi  46-125. 
Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens, 
B.  I  ch.  3. 

The  gold  and  silver  offerings  sent  to 
the  Ddphian  temple,   even  from  the 


Homeric  times  (II.  ix.  405)  downwards, 
were  numerous  and  valuable ;  especi- 
ally those  dedicated  by  Croesus,  who 
(Herodot  i.  17-52)  seems  to  have  sur- 
passed all  predecessors. 
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the  earth  called  Cadmia,  employed  for  the  purification  of  the 
ore.  Bronze  was  used  among  the  Greeks  for  many  purposes 
in  which  iron  is  now  employed :  and  even  the  arms  of  the 
Homeric  heroes  (different  in  this  respect  from  the  later 
historical  Greeks)  are  composed  of  copper,  tempered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  impart  to  it  an  astonishing  hardness.  Iron  was 
found  in  Eubcea,  Boedtia,  and  Melos — but  still  more  abun- 
dantly in  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Laconian  Taygetus. 
There  is  however  no  part  of  Greece  where  the  remains  of 
ancient  metallurgy  appear  now  so  conspicuous,  as  the  island 
of  Seriphos.  The  excellence  and  varieties  of  marble,  from 
Pentelikus,  Hymettus,  Paros,  Karystus,  &c.,  and  other  parts 
of  the  country — so  essential  for  purposes  of  sculpture  and 
architecture — are  well  known.^ 

Situated  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  as  the  coast  of 
ite  chief  pro-  Asia  Minor,  and  the  southernmost  regions  of  Italy 
ducdons.  j^jj  J  Spain,  Greece  produced  wheat,  barley,  flax,  wine, 
and  oil,  in  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  ; 
though  the  currants,  Indian  com,  silk,  and  tobacco  which  the 
country  now  exhibits,  are  an  addition  of  more  recent  times. 
Theophrastus  and  other  authors  amply  attest  the  observant 
and  industrious  agriculture  prevalent  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  care  with  which  its  various  natural 
productions,  comprehending  a  great  diversity  of  plants,  herbs, 
and  trees,  were  turned  to  account  The  cultivation  of  the 
vine  and  the  olive — the  latter  indispensable  to  ancient  life 
not  merely  for  the  purposes  which  it  serves  at  present,  but 
also  from  the  constant  habit  then  prevalent  of  anointing  the 
body — appears  to  have  been  particularly  elaborate ;  and  the 
many  different  accidents  of  soil,  level,  and  exposure,  which 
were  to  be  found,  not  only  in  Hellas  Proper,  but  also 
among  the  scattered  Greek  settlements,  afforded  to  observant 
planters  materials  for  study  and  comparison.  The  barley-cake 
seems  to  have  been  more  generally  eaten  than  the  wheaten 
loaf :  ^  but  one  or  other  of  them,  together  with  vegetables  and 


*  Strabo,  X.  p.  447;  xiv.  p.  680-684. 
Stephan.  Byz.  v.  AlSri^s,  AtucttalfioMf. 
Kruse,  Hellas,  ch,  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  328. 
Fiedler,  Reisen  in  Griechenland,  vol  ii. 
p.  118-559. 

'  At  the  repast  provided  at  the  public 


cost  for  those  who  dined  in  the  Pryta- 
neium  of  Athens,  Sol6n  directed  barley- 
cakes  for  ordinary  dajrs,  wheaten  bread 
for  festivals  (Athenaeus,  iv.  p.  137). 

The  milk  of  ewes  and  goats  was  in 
ancient  Greece  preferred  to  that  of  cows 
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fish  (sometimes  fresh,  but  more  frequently  salt),  was  the  com- 
mon food  of  the  population  ;  the  Arcadians  fed  much  upon 
pork,  and  the  Spartans  also  consumed  animal  food,  but  by  the 
Greeks  generally  fresh  meat  seems  to  have  been  little  eaten, 
except  at  festivals  and  sacrifices.  The  Athenians,  the  most 
conmiercial  people  in  Greece  Proper,  though  their  light, 
dry,  and  comparatively  poor  soil  produced  excellent  barley, 
nevertheless  did  not  grow  enough  corn  for  their  own  con- 
sumption :  they  imported  considerable  supplies  of  com  from 
Sicily,  from  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese, and  salt-iish  both  from  the  Propontis  and  even  from 
Gades  :*  the  distance  from  whence  these  supplies  came,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of  fine  corn-land  in 
Boeotia  and  Thessaly,  proves  how  little  internal  trade  existed 
between  the  various  regions  of  Greece  Proper.  The  exports 
of  Athens  consisted  in  her  figs  and  other  fruit,  olives,  oil — 
for  all  of  which  she  was  distinguished — together  with  pottery, 
ornamental  manufactures,  and  the  silver  from  her  mines  at 
Laureion.  Salt-fish  doubtless  found  its  way  more  or  less 
throughout  all  Greece  ;*  but  the  population  of  other  states  in 
Greece  lived  more  exclusively  upon  their  own  produce  than 
the  Athenians,  with  less  of  purchase  and  sale* — a  mode  of  life 
assisted  by  the  simple  domestic  economy  universally  prevalent, 
in  which  die  women  not  only  carded  and  spun  all  the  wool, 
but  also  wove  out  of  it  the  clothing  and  bedding  employed  in 
the  family.  Weaving  was  then  considered  as  much  a  woman's 
business  as  spinning,  and  the  same  feeling  and  habits  still 
prevail  to  the  present  day  in  modem  Greece,  where  the  loom 


(Aristot  Hist  AnimaL  iiL  15,  5-7);  at 
present  also  coVs-milk  and  batter  is 
considered  unwholesome  in  Greece,  and 
is  sddom  or  never  eaten  (Kmse,  Hellas, 
ToL  I  ch.  4,  p.  36S). 

'  Theophrast  Cans.  PL  ix.  2,  Demosth. 
adr.  Leptin.  c.  9.  That  salt-fish  from 
the  Propontis  and  from  Gades  was 
sold  in  the  markets  of  Athens  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  appears  from  a 
fragment  of  the  Marikas  of  Eupolis  (Fr. 
23.  ed.    Meineke;    Stephan.    Byz.    ▼. 

The  Phoenician  merchants  who 
brooght  the  salt-fish  from  Gades,  took 
back  with  them  Attic  pottery  for  sale 


among  the  African  tribes  of  the  coast  of 
Morocco  (Skylax,  PeripL  c.  109). 
'  Simonides,  Fragm.  109,  Gaisford— 

The  Odyssey  mentions  certain  inland 
people  who  knew  nothing  either  of  the 
sea,  or  of  ships,  or  the  taste  of  salt: 
Paosanias  looks  for  them  in  Epirus 
(Odyss.  xi.  121 ;  Pausan.  i.  12,  3). 

'  Abroupyol  r^  ydp  f  Ici  H^Xawon^irun 
(savs  Perikles  in  his  speech  to  the 
Athenians  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  Thucyd.  i.  141)  koX 
o0rc  28/f  o0rc  ip  itouf^  xp^/^i^^  iffruf 
ainois,  &C. — MfMS  y^mpyol  Mil  ob  daXAo"" 
irtot,  &C.  (ib.  c  142). 
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is  constantly  seen  in  the  peasants'  cottages,  and  always  worked 

by  women.^ 

The  climate  of  Greece  appears  to  be  generally  described  by 
modem  travellers  in  more  favourable  terms  than  it 
was  by  the  ancients,  which  is  easily  e^licable  from 


CUraate— 

better  and 

more 

healthy  in,,.-.  ,  , 

andent        the  classical  mtcrest,  picturesque  beauties,  and  trans- 
times  than  - 
^t  is  now.      parent  atmosphere,  so  vividly  appreciated  by  an 

English  or  a  Grerman  eye.  Herodotus,^  Hippokratte,  and 
Aristotle,  treat  the  climate  of  Asia  as  far  more  genial  and 
favourable  both  to  animal  and  v^etable  life,  but  at  the  same 
time  more  enervating  than  that  of  Greece :  the  latter  they 
speak  of  chiefly  in  reference  to  its  changeful  character  and 
diversities  of  local  temperature,  which  they  consider  as  highly 
stimulant  to  the  enei^ies  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  reason 
to  conclude  that  ancient  Greece  was  much  more  healthy  than 
the  same  territory  is  at  present,  inasmuch  as  it  was  more 
industriously  cultivated,  and  the  towns  both  more  carefully 
administered  and  better  supplied  with  water.  But  the 
differences  in  respect  of  healthiness,  between  one  portion  of 
Greece  and  another,  appear  always  to  have  been  considerable, 
and  this,  as  well  as  the  diversities  of  climate,  affected  the 
Great  dif-  ^ocbI  hsbits  and  character  of  the  particular  sections. 
^^^H^J^  Not  merely  were  there  great  differences  between  the 
^ecland  mountainecrs  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains* — 
another.  bctwccn  LokHans,  iEtolians,  Phokians,  Dorians, 
CEtaeans,  and  Arcadians,  on  one  hand,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Elis,  on  the  other — but  each  of  the  various 
tribes  which  went  to  compose  these  categories  had  its  pecu- 
liarities; and  the  marked  contrast  between  Athenians  and 
Boeotians  was  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  light 
and  heavy  atmosphere  which  they  respectively  breathed  Nor 
was  this  all :  for  even  among  the  Boeotian  aggregate,  every 
town  had  its  own  separate  attributes,  physical  as  well  as 


*  In  Egypt  the  men  sat  at  home  and 
wove,  wWle  the  women  did  out-door 
business;  both  the  one  and  the  other 
excite  the  surprise  of  Herodotus  and 
SophokWs  (Herod,  il  35;  Soph.  (Ed. 
Col.  340). 

For  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  the 
modem  Greek  peasant  women,  see 
Leake,  Trav.  Morea,  voL  i.  pp.  13,  18, 


223,  &c ;  Strong,  Stat  p.  285. 

*  Herodot  L  142 ;  Hippokrat.  De 
Acre,  Loc  et  Aq.  c  12-13;  Aristot 
Polit  xii.  6,  I. 

•  The  mountaineers  of  iEtolia  are,  at 
this  time,  unable  to  come  down  into  the 
marshy  plain  of  Wrachori,  without 
being  taken  ill  after  a  few  days  (Fiedler, 
Reise  in  Griech.  i.  p.  184). 
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moral  and  political :  *  Ordpus,  Tanagra,  Thespiae,  Thebes, 
Anth£d6n,  Haliartus,  Kor6neia,  Onchtetus,  and  Platea,  were 
known  to  Boeotians  each  by  its  own  characteristic  epithet : 
and  Dikxarchus  even  notices  a  marked  distinction  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Athens  and  those  in  the  country 
of  Attica.  Sparta,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sikydn,  though  all 
called  Doric,  had  each  its  own  dialect  and  peculiarities.  All 
these  differences,  depending  in  part  upon  climate,  site,  and 
other  physical  considerations,  contributed  to  nourish  anti- 
pathies, and  to  perpetuate  that  imperfect  cohesion,  which  has 
already  been  noticed  as  an  indelible  feature  in  Hellas. 

The  Epirotic  tribes,  neighbours  of  the  iEtolians  and 
Akamanians,  filled  the  space  between  Pindus  and  gxrots, 
the  Ionian  Sea  until  they  jbined  to  the  northward  mans&c. 
the  territory  inhabited  by  the  powerful  and  barbarous  Illyrians. 
Of  these  Illyrians  the  native  Macedonian  tribes  appear  to  have 
been  an  outlying  section,  dwelling  northward  of  Thessaly  and 
Mount  Olympus,  eastward  of  the  chain  by  which  Pindus  is 
continued,  and  westward  of  the  river  Axius.  The  Epirots 
were  comprehended  under  the  various  denominations  of 
Chaonians,  Molossians,  Thesprotians,  Kassopseans,  Amphi- 
lochians,  Athamanes,  the  iEthlkes,  Tymphaei,  Orestae,  Paroraei, 
and  Atintanes  * — most  of  the  latter  being  small  communities 
dispersed  about  the  mountainous  region  of  Pindus.  There  was 
however  much  confusion  in  the  application  of  the  compre- 
hensive name  Epirot^  which  was  a  title  given  altogether  by 
the  Greeks,  and  given  purely  upon  geographical,  not  upon 
ethnical  considerations.  Epirus  seems  at  first  to  have  stood 
opposed  to  Peloponnesus,  and  to  have  signified  the  general 
region  northward  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  ;  and  in  this  primi- 
tive sense  it  comprehended  the  iEtolians  and  Akarnanians, 
portions  of  whom  spoke  a  dialect  difficult  to  understand,  and 
were  not  less  widely  removed  than  the  Epirots  from  Hellenic 
habits.*    The  oracle  of  Dodona  forms  the  point  of  ancient 


'  Dikaearch.  Fragm.  p.  145,  ed.  Fuhr 

rii  Ksa^  tUnobs  iwdpxinna  t8m  iucXjip^' 
luira  k^yorrts  ravra — T^p  i»kp  eUifXpO' 
K^pSffior  KOfroiKUP  iv  'tlpAw^,  rhp  9^  ^$6- 

UXaraUus  t^  &Xa(mray,  rby  'wvprrlw 


About  the  distinction  between  'Aftj- 
pcuoi  and  ^Arriico^  see  the  same  work, 
p.  II. 

•  Strabo,  vii  pp.  323,  324,  326; 
Thucyd.  ii.  68.  Tneopompus  (ap.  Strab. 
1.  c)  reckoned  14  Epirotic  Wi^. 

•  Herodot  i.  146,  ii.  56,  vi.  127. 
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union  between  Greeks  and  Epirots,  which  was  superseded 
by  Delphi  as  the  civilization  of  Hellas  developed  itself.  Nor 
is  it  less  difficult  to  distinguish  Epirots  from  Macedonians 
on  the  one  hand  than  from  Hellenes  on  the  other;  the 
language,  the  dress,  and  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair 
being  often  analogous,  while  the  boundaries,  amidst  rude 
men  and  untravelled  tracts,  were  very  inaccurately  under- 
stood.* 

In  describing  the  limits  occupied  by  the  Hellenes  in  Tjd  B.C, 
we  cannot  yet  take  account  of  the  important  colonies  of 
Leukas  and  Ambrakia,  established  by  the  Corinthians  sub- 
sequently on  the  western  coast  of  Epirus.  The  Greeks  of  that 
early  time  seem  to  comprise  the  islands  of  Kephallenia, 
Zakynthus,  Ithaka,  and  Dulichiiftn,  but  no  settlement,  either 
inland  or  insular,  farther  northward. 

They  include  farther,  confining  ourselves  to  ^^6  B.C,  the 
great  mass  of  islands  between  the  coast  of  Greece  and  that  of 
Asia  Minor,  from  Tenedos  on  the  north,  to  Rhodes,  Krete, 
and  Kythfira  southward  ;  and  the  great  islands  of  Lesbos, 
Chios,  Samos,  and  Euboea,  as  well  as  the  groups  called  the 
Sporades,  and  the  Cyclades.  Respecting  the  four  considerable 
islands  nearer  to  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace — 
i^j^^jn  Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samothrace,  and  Thasos — it  may 
the  iEgcan.  \^^  doubted  whether  they  were  at  that  time  hellenised. 
The  Catalogue  of  the  Iliad  includes  under  Agamemndn 
contingents  from  iEgina,  Euboea,  Krete,  Karpathus,  Kasus, 
K6s,  and  Rhodes ;  in  the  oldest  epical  testimony  which  we 
possess,  these  islands  thus  appear  inhabited  by  Greeks ;  but 
the  others  do  not  occur  in  the  Catalogue,  and  are  never 
mentioned  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  us  to  draw  any 
inference.  Euboea  ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  portion  of  Grecian  mainland  (from  which  it  was  only 
separated  by  a  strait  narrow  enough  to  be  bridged  over)  than 
as  an  island.  But  the  last  five  islands  named  in  the  Catalogue 
are  all  either  wholly  or  partially  Doric :  no  Ionic  or  iEolic 
island  appears  in  it :  these  latter,  though  it  was  among  them 


>  Strabo,  viL  p.  327. 

Several  of  the  Epirotic  tribes  were 
8<7Xw0'0'ot, — spoke  Greek  in  addition  to 
their  native  tongue. 

See,  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  these 


regions,  the  excellent  dissertation  of 
O.  MUller  above  quoted,  Ucbcr  die 
Makedoner;  appended  to  the  first 
volume  of  the  English  translation  of  his 
History  of  the  Dorians. 
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that  the  poet  sung,  appear  to  be  represented  by  their  ancestral 
heroes  who  come  from  Greece  Proper. 

The  last  element  to  be  included,  as  going  to  make  up  the 
Greece  of  'J^6  B.c,  is  the  long  string  of  Doric,  Ionic  and 
iEolic  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor — occupying  a 
space  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Troad  and  the  Oreduoo 
r^on  of  Ida,  and  extending  southward  as  far  as  asu  Minor, 
the  peninsula  of  Knidus.  Twelve  continental  cities,  over  and 
above  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  are  reckoned  by 
Herodotus  as  ancient  iEolic  foundations — Smyrna,  Kym6, 
Larissa,  Neon-Teichos,  Tfimnos,  Killa,  Notium,  iEgiroessa, 
Pitana,  iEgse,  Myrina,  and  Gryneia.  Smyrna,  having  been  at 
first  iEolic,  was  afterwards  acquired  through  a  stratagem  by 
Ionic  inhabitants,  and  remained  permanently  Ionic  Phoksea, 
the  northernmost  of  the  Ionic  settlements,  bordered  upon 
iEolis:  Klazomenae,  Erythrae,  Teds,  Lebedos,  Koloph6n, 
Prito^,  Myus,  and  Milfitus,  continued  the  Ionic  name  to  the 
southward.  These,  together  with  Samos  and  Chios,  formed 
the  Panionic  federation,*  To  the  south  of  Milfitus,  after  a 
considerable  interval,  lay  the  Doric  establishments  of  Myndus, 
Halikamassus,  and  Knidus :  the  two  latter,  together  with  the 
island  of  K6s  and  the  three  townships  in  Rhodes,  constituted 
the  Doric  Hexapolis,  or  communion  of  six  cities,  concerted 
primarily  with  a  view  to  religfious  purposes,  but  producing  a 
secondary  effect  analogous  to  political  federation. 

Such  then  is  the  extent  of  Hellas,  as  it  stood  at  the 
commencement  of  the  recorded  Olympiads.  To  draw  a 
picture  even  for  this  date,  we  possess  no  authentic  materials, 
and  are  obliged  to  antedate  statements  which  belong  to  a 
later  age :  and  this  consideration  might  alone  suffice  to  show 
how  uncertified  are  all  delineations  of  the  Greece  of  1183 
B.C,  the  supposed  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war,  four  centuries 
earlier. 


Herodot  i.  143-150. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE  HELLENIC  PEOPLE  GENERALLY,  IN  THE  EARLY 
HISTORICAL  TIMES. 

The  territory  indicated  in  the  last  chapter — ^south  of  Mount 
Olympus,  and  south  of  the  line  which  connects  the  city  of 
Ambrakia  with  Mount  Pindus, — ^was  occupied  during  the 
historical  period  by  the  central  stock  of  the  Hellens  or  Greeks, 
from  which  their  numerous  outlying  colonies  were  planted  out. 
Both  metropolitans  and  colonists  styled  themselves  Hellens, 
^  „„      and  were  recognised  as  such  by  each  other:    all 

The  Hdlcns      ,         .  .  ,  ,         -^  .  -      , 

gracra^Tj—  glorymg  m  the  name  as  the  promment  symbol 
— dbcword,  of  fraternity, — all  describing  non-Hellenic  men  or 
thesis  to  cities  by  a  word  which  involved  associations  of 
repugnance.  Our  term  barbarian^  borrowed  from 
this  latter  word,  does  not  express  the  same  idea :  for  the 
Greeks  spoke  thus  indiscriminately  of  the  extra-Hellenic 
world  with  all  its  inhabitants,^  whatever  might  be  the  gentle- 
ness of  their  character,  and  whatever  might  be  their  degree  of 
civilization.  The  rulers  and  people  of  Egyptian  Thebes  with 
their  ancient  and  gigantic  monuments,  the  wealthy  Tyrians 
and  Carthaginians,  the  phil-Hellene  Arganthonius  of  Tar- 
tfissus,  and  the  well-disciplined  patricians  of  Rome  (to  the 
indignation  of  old  Cato),*  were  all  comprised  in  it.  At  first 
it  seemed  to  have  expressed  more  of  repugnance  than  of 
contempt,    and    repugnance   especially  towards   the    sound 


'  See  the  protest  of  Eratosthenes 
against  the  continuance  of  the  classifi- 
cation into  Greek  and  Barbarian,  after 
the  latter  word  had  come  to  imply  rude- 
ness (ap.  Strabo.  ii.  p.  66;  Eratosth. 
Fragm.  SeideL  p.  85). 

•  Cato,  Fragment  ed.  Lion.  p.  46: 
ap.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  i.  A  remarkable 
extract  from  Cato*s  letter  to  his  son, 
intimating  his  strong  antipathy  to  the 


Greeks;  he  proscribes  their  medidne 
altogether,  and  admits  only  a  slight 
taste  of  their  literature : — **  quod  bonum 
sit  eorum  literas  inspicere,  non  per- 
discere.  ....  Jurarunt  inter  se.  Bar- 
baros  necare  omnes  medidnll,  sed  hoc 
ipsum  mercede  fadunt,  ut  fides  iis  sit  et 
facile  disperdant  Nos  quoque  dictitant 
Barbaros  et  spurios,  nosque  magis  quam 
alios,  Opicos  appellatione  fcedant** 
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of  a  foreign  language.*  Afterwards  a  feeling  of  their  own 
superior  intelligence  (in  part  well-justified)  arose  among  the 
Greeks,  and  their  term  barbarian  y^^s  used  so  as  to  imply  a 
low  state  of  the  temper  and  intelligence :  in  which  sense  it 
was  retained  by  the  semi-hellenised  Romans,  as  the  proper 
antithesis  to  their  state  of  civilization.'  The  want  of  a  suitable 
word,  corresponding  to  barbarian  as  the  Greeks  originally  used 
it,  is  so  inconvenient  in  the  description  of  Grecian  phenomena 
and  sentiment^  that  I  may  be  obliged  occasionally  to  use  the 
word  in  its  primitive  sense«. 

The  Hellens  were  all  of  common  blood  and  parentage, — 
were  all  descendants  of  the  common  patriarch  Hellen.     In 
treating  of  the  historical  Greeks,  we  have  to  accept  this  as  a 
datum:   it  represents  the  sentiment  under  the  influence  of 
which  they  moved  and  acted      It   is  placed  by  Heiiemc 
Herodotus  in  the  front  rank,  as  the  chief  of  those  hSS^SST" 
four  ties  which,  bound  together  the  Hellenic  aggre-  l.FdSir. 
gate :    i.   Fellowship  of  blood ;    2.   Fellowship  of  mSa. 
language ;  3.  Fixed  domiciles  of  gods,  and  sacrifices,  common 
to  all ;  4.  Like  manners  and  dispositions. 

These  (say  the  Athenians  in  their  reply  to  the  Spartan 
envoys,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Persian  invasion)  "  Athens 
will  never  disgrace  herself  by  betraying."  And  Zeus  Hellenius 
was  recognised  as  the  god  watching  over  and  enforcing  the 
fraternity  thus  constituted.* 

Hekat£us^  Herodotus,  and  Thucydidfis,*  all  believed  that 


*  Kopdr  ^rt^trarro  fiap$apo^>^hfwp.  Ho-  1 
mer,  Iliad,  it  867.  Homer  does  not 
nse  the  word  fidpfiapoi,  or  any  words 
signifying  either  a  HeUen  generaUy  or 
a  ncm-HeUen  generally  (Thucyd.  L  4). 
Compare  Strabo,  viiL  p.  370;  and  xiv. 
p.  662. 

Ovid  reproduces  the  primitive  sense 
of  the  word  fidpfiapos  when  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  an  exile  at  Tomi  (Trist  v. 
10-37)  .— 

"Bafbwus  hie  ego  sum,  quia  ooo  intelHgor 
uIlL** 

'^^  Egyptians  had  a  word  in  their  lan- 
guage the  exact  equivalent  of  fidpfiapos 
m  this  sense  (Herod,  ii.  158). 

*  Herod.  viiL  144.  .  ,  ,  rh  'EXXnyiKhv 
'ir  ZfuufUif  T€  Kol  biiiyXMirffov,  itai 
fc«r  iJip6ftard  re  icotr&  ical  Bwritu,  ffdea 
Tf    hidrpmnr    rSiv    trpo^Aras    ytviaBax 


*A&ny^ovsolKta^9dltxoi,  (Ib.ix.7.)  *H/i«7j 
8i,  Ala  re  'EAA^rioy  €U9tff04yT€s,  leal  r^y 
'EXXdZa  9€ivhv  mitifiwoi  irpoSovrait  &c 

Compare  Dikaearch.  Fragm.  p.  147, 
ed.  Fuhr.;  and  Thucyd.  iii.  59— -ri 
Kotyk  T&¥  'EW-ffytty  y6uifM  .  .  .  $€ois 
Tt^s  6fiofi»fdovs  Koi  KOiPovs  rSaiy  *EKki\ytoy', 
also  the  provision  about  the  itotyh  Upit  in 
the  treaty  between  Sparta  and  Athens 
(Thuc  V.  18;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  419). 

It  was  a  part  of  the  proclamation 
solemnly  made  by  the  Eumolpidx,  prior 
to  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  **A11  non-Hellens  to  keep 
away" — tfpywBai  r&y  Upm  (Isocrates, 
Orat  iv.  Panegyr.  p.  74). 

»  Hekatse.  Fragm.  356,  ed.  Klausen : 
compare  Strabo,  vii.  p.  321 ;  Herod,  i. 
57;  Thucyd.  i.  3 — iccrri  irrfAfi*  tc,  taot 
aXX-^Awr   avyitiray^   &c 
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there  had  been  an  ante-Hellenic  period,  when  difTerent 
languages,  mutually  unintelligible,  were  spoken  between 
Mount  Olympus  and  Cape  Malea.  However  this  may  be, 
during  the  historical  times  the  Greek  language  was  universal 
throughout  these  limits — branching  out  however  into  a  great 
variety  of  dialects,  which  were  roughly  classified  by  later 
literary  men  into  Ionic,  Doric,  iEolic,  and  Attia  But  the 
a.  Common  classification  presents  a  semblance  of  regularity, 
^»°*^*"^  which  in  pomt  of  fact  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
realised ;  each  town,  each  smaller  subdivision  of  the  Hellenic 
name,  having  peculiarities  of  dialect  belonging  to  itself.  Now 
the  lettered  men  who  framed  the  quadruple  division  took 
notice  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  the  written  dialects, — ^those 
which  had  been  ennobled  by  poets  or  other  authors;  the  mere 
spoken  idioms  were  for  the  most  part  neglected*  That  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  one  Ionic  dialect  in  the  speech  of  the 
people  called  Ionic  Greeks,  we  know  from  the  indisputable 
testimony  of  Herodotus,*  who  tells  us  that  there  were  four 
capital  ,varieties  of  speech  among  the  twelve  Asiatic  towns 
especially  known  as  Ionic.  Of  course  the  varieties  would  have 
been  much  more  numerous  if  he  had  given  us  the  impressions 
of  his  ear  in  Euboea,  the  Cyclades,  Massalia,  Rhegium,  and 
Olbia, — all  numbered  as  Greeks  and  as  lonians.  The  Ionic 
dialect  of  the  grammarians  was  an  extract  from  Homer, 
Hekata&us,  Herodotus,  Hippokrat6s,  &c. ;  to  what  li^dng 
speech  it  made  thfe  nearest  approach,  amidst  those  divergencies 
which  the  historian  has  made  known  to  us,  we  cannot  telL 
Sapphd  and  Alkaeus  in  Lesbos,  Myrtis  and  Korinna  in 
Boeotia,  were  the  great  sources  of  reference  for  the  Lesbian 
and  Boeotian  varieties  of  the  iEolic  dialect— of  which  there 
was  a  third  variety,  untouched  by  the  poets,  in  Thessaly.'  The 
analogy  between  the  different  manifestations  of  Doric  and 
iEolic,  as  well  as  that  between  the  Doric  generally  and  the 


'  "Andqui  mmmatici  eas  tantum 
dialectos  spectiuxuit,  quibus  soriptores 
usi  essent:  ceteras,  quae  non  vigebant 
nisi  in  ore  populi,  non  notabant" 
(Ahrens,  De  Dialecto  JEoUcSl,  p.  2.) 
The  same  has  been  the  case,  to  a  great 
degree,  even  in  the  linguistic  researches 
of  modem  times,  though  printing  now 


affords  such  increased  fitdlity  for  the 
registration  of  popular  dialects. 

*  Herod,  i.  142. 

■  Respecting  the  three  varieties  of  the 
i^lic  dialect,  differing  considerably  from 
each  other,  see  the  valuable  work  of 
Ahrens,  De  Dial.  M6L  sect  3,  32,  50. 
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iEolic  generally,  contrasted  with  the  Attic,  is  only  to  be  taken 
as  rough  and  approximative. 

But  all  these  different  dialects  are  nothing  more  than  dia- 
lects distinguished  as  modifications  of  one  and  the  q„^ 
same  language  and  exhibiting  evidence  of  certain  SlS3Sy 
laws  and  principles  pervading  them  alL  They  seem  J5J^* 
capable  of  being  traced  back  to  a  certain  ideal  mother-  ^^^^ 
language  peculiar  in  itself  and  distinguishable  from,  though 
cognate  with,  the  Latin  ;  a  substantive  member  of  what  has 
been  called  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages.  This 
truth  has  been  brought  out  in  recent  times  by  the  comparative 
examination  applied  to  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin, 
German,  and  Lithuanian  languages,  as  well  as  by  the  more 
accurate  analysis  of  the  Greek  language  itself  to  which  such 
studies  have  g^ven  rise,  in  a  manner  much  more  clear  than 
could  have  been  imagined  by  the  ancients  themselves.^  It 
is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  this  uniformity 
of  language  in  holding  together  the  race,  and  in  rendering 
the  genius  of  its  most  favoured  members  available  to  the 
civilization  of  alL  Except  in  the  rarest  cases,  the  divergencies 
of  dialect  were  not  such  as  to  prevent  every  Greek  from 
understanding,  and  being  imderstood  by,  every  other  Greek — 
a  fact  remarkable  when  we  consider  how  many  of  their  out- 
lying  colonists,  not  having  taken  out  women  in  their  emigra- 
tion, intermarried  with  non-He\lenic  wives.  And  the  per- 
fection and  popularity  of  their  early  epic  poems  was  here 
of  inestimable  value  for  the  diffusion  of  a  common  type  of 
language,  and  for  thus  keeping  together  the  sympathies  of  the 
Hellenic  world*  The  Homeric  dialect  became  the  standard 
followed  by  all  Greek  poets  for  the  Hexameter,  as  may  be 
seen  particularly  from  the  example  of  Hesiod — who  adheres 
to  it  in  the  main,  though  his  father  was  a  native  of  the  iEolic 
Kym6,  and  he  himself  resident  at  Askra,  in  iEolic  Boeotia — 
and  the  early  lanibic  and  Elegiac  compositions  are  framed  on 
the  same  modeL    Intellectual  Greeks  in  all  cities,  even  the 


'  Tlie  woik  of  Albert  Giese,  Ucbcr 
den  Aeolischen  Dialekt  (tmhappily  not 
finished,  on  account  of  the  early  death 
cf  the  author),  presents  an  ingenious 
q>ecimen  of  such  analysis. 

'  See  the  interesting  remarks  of  Dio 
Chrysostom  on  the  attachment  of  the 


inhabitants  of  Olbia  (or  Borysthenes)  to 
the  Homeric  poems  t  most  of  them,  he 
says,  could  repeat  the  Iliad  by  heart, 
though  their  dialect  was  partially  bar- 
barised,  and  the  city  in  a  sad  state  of 
ruin  (Dio  Chrysost  Orat  xzxvi.  p.  78, 
Reisk.). 
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most  distant  outcasts  from  the  central  hearth,  became  early 
accustomed  to  one  type  of  literary  speech,  and  possessors  of 
a  common  stock  of  l^ends,  maxims,  and  metaphors. 

That  community  of  religious  sentiments,  localities,  and 
sacrifices,  which  Herodotus  names  as  the  third  bond 
of  union  among  the  Greeks,  was  a  phaenomenon  not 
(like  the  race  and  the  language)  interwoven  with  their 
primitive  constitution  but  of  gradual  growth.  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  and  even  a  century  earlier,  it  was  at  its 
full  maturity,  but  there  had  been  a  period  when  no  religious 
meetings  common  to  the  whole  Hellenic  body  existed.  What 
are  called  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian 
games  (the  four  most  conspicuous  amidst  many  others  ana^ 
logous)  were  in  reality  great  religious  festivals — for  the  gods 
then  gave  their  special  sanction,  name,  and  presence,  to 
recreative  meetings — ^the  closest  association  then  prevailed 
between  the  feelings  of  common  worship  and  the  sympathy 
in  common  amusement^  Though  this  association  is  now  no 
longer  recognised,  it  is  nevertheless  essential  that  we  should 
keep  it  fully  before  us,;if  we  desire  to  understand  the  life  and 
proceedings  of  the  Greek.  To  Herodotus  and  his  contem- 
poraries, these  great  festivals,  then  frequented  by  crowds  from 
every  part  of  Greece,  were  of  overwhelming  importance  and 
interest ;  yet  they  had  once  been  purely  local,  attracting  no 
visitors  except  from  a  very  narrow  neighbourhood.  In  the 
Homeric  poems  much  is  said  about  the  common  gods,  and 
about  special  places  consecrated  to  and  occupied  by  several 
of  them ;  the  chiefs  celebrate  funeral  games  in  honour  of  a 
deceased  father,  which  are  visited  by  competitors  from  different 
parts  of  Greece,  but  nothing  appears  to  manifest  public  or 
town  festivals  open    to   Grecian .  visitors   generally.'     And 


'  Plato,  Legg.  il  i,  p.  653  ;  Kratylus, 
p.  406 ;  and  Dionys.  Hal.  Are  Rhetoric, 
c.  1-2,  p.  226 — B€bs  fUy  y4  irou  irdpreos 
T^tnis  iffTiyoffovy  irayriy6p€t»s  ity^iAitv  Ka\ 
iwdiyvfws'  otor  *OAvfur£wy  /ihff  *0\ifarios 
Z§6s'  rod  8*  iy  IlvdoT^  *AiroAAi6y. 

Apollo,  the  Muses,  and  Dionysus  are 
^W€opTa(rral  koI  ^vyxof>€vrai  (Homer, 
Hymn,  to  Apoll.  146).  The  same  view 
of  the  sacred  games  is  given  by  Livy  in 
reference  to  the  Romans  and  the  Volsci 
(ii.  36"37)  '• — **  Se,  ut  consceleratos  con- 
taminatosque,    ab   /Ww,   /ts/is  dubus. 


cottu  qmdammodo  hominum  Deontmque^ 
abactos  esse  ...  ideo  nos  ab  sede 
piorum,  coetu,  concilioque  abiei."  It  is 
curious  to  contrast  this  with  the  dislike 
and  repugnance  of  Tertullian : — **  Idolo- 
latria  omnium  ludorum  mater  est — quod 
enim  spectaculum  sine  idolo,  quis  ludus 
sine  sacrificio?**     (De  Spectaculis,  p. 

369.) 

*  Iliad,  xxiii.  630-679.  The  games 
celebrated  by  Akastus  in  honour  of 
Pelias  were  famed  in  the  old  epic 
(Pausan.  v.  17,  4.    ApoUodor.  i.  9,  28). 
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though  the  rotky  Pytho  with  its  temple  stands  out  in  the 
Iliad  as  a  place  both  venerated  and  rich — the  Pythian  games, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Amphiktyons,  wiUi  con- 
tinuous enrolment  of  victors,  and  a  Pan-Hellenic  reputation, 
do  not  begin  until  after  the  Sacred  War,  in  the  48th  Olym- 
piad, or  586  B.c^ 

The  Olympic  games,  more  conspicuous  than  the  Pythian, 
as  well  as  considerably  older,  are  also  remarkable  on  Olympic  and 
another  ground,  inasmuch  as  they  supplied  historical  gu^s. 
computers  with  the  oldest  backward  record  of  continuous  time. 
It  was  in  the  year  776  B.a  that  the  Eleians  inscribed  the 
name  of  their  countryman  Koroebus  as  victor  in  the  competi- 
tion of  runners,  and  that  they  began  the  practice  of  inscribing 
in  like  manner,  in  each  Olympic  or  fifth  recurring  year,  the 
name  of  the  runner  who  won  the  prize.  Even  for  a  long  time 
after  this,  however,  the  Olympic  games  seem  to  have  remained 
a  local  festival ;  the  prize  being  uniformly  carried  off,  at  the 
first  twelve  Olympiads,  by  some  competitor  either  of  Elis  or 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  Nemean  and  Isthmian 
games  did  not  become  notorious  or  frequented  until  later  even 
than  the  Pythian.     Sol6n'  in  his  legislation  proclaimed  the 


*  Stiabo,  ix.  p.  421 ;  Pausan.  x.  7,  3. 
The  first  Pythian  games  celebrated  by 
the  Amphiktyons  after  the  Sacred  War 
carried  with  them  a  substantial  reward 
to  the  victor  (an  i-y^r  xf^JA"*'''^''^*)  >  but 
in  the  next  or  second  Pythian  games 
nothing  was  given  but  an  honorary  re- 
ward or  wreath  of  laurel  leaves  (iyity 
trrf^oMirris) :  the  first  coincide  with 
Olympiad  48,  3 ;  the  second  with  Olym- 
piad 49,  3. 

Compare  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Pyth. 
Argument :  Pausan.  x.  37,  45  ;  Krause, 
Die  Pythien,  Neineen  imd  Isthmien, 
sect  3,  4,  5. 

The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  is 
composed  at  a  time  earlier  than  the 
Sacred  War,  when  Krissa  is  flourishing; 
earlier  than  the  Pythian  games  as  cele- 
brated by  the  Amphiktyons. 

*  Plutarch,  Soldn,  23.  The  Isthmian 
Agon  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  festival 
of  old  Athenian  origin ;  for  among  the 
many  legends  respecting  its  first  institu- 
tion, one  of  the  most  notorious  repre- 
sented it  as  having  been  founded  by 
Theseus  after  his  victory  over  Sinis  at 
the  Isthmus  (see  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Isthm. 


Argument;  Pausan.  ii.  I,  4),  or  over 
Skeir6n  (Plutarch,  Theseus,  c  25). 
Plutarch  says  that  they  were  first  esta* 
blished  by  Theseus  as  fimeral  games  for 
Skeir6n,  and  Pliny  gives  the  same  story 
(H.  N.  viL  57).  According  to  Hel- 
lanikus,  the  Athenian  Theors  at  tlie 
Isthmian  games  had  a  privileged  place 
(Plutarch,  /.  c). 

There  is  therefore  good  reason  why 
Soldn  should  single  out  the  Isthmioniks 
as  persons  to  be  specially  rewarded,  not 
mentioning  the  Pythionikae  and  Neme- 
onikae — the  Nemean  and  Pythian  games 
not  having  then  acquired  Hellenic  im- 
portance. Diogenes  Laert  (i.  55)  sa3rs 
that  Sol6n  provided  rewards,  not  only  for 
victories  at  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian, 
but  also  iwdi\oyov  4ir\  rw  ^XAmk,  which 
Krause  (Pythien,  Nemeenund  Isthmien, 
sect.  3,  p.  13)  supposes  to  be  the  truth; 
I  think,  very  improbably.  The  sharp 
invective  of  Timokreon  against  Themis- 
tocl^s,  charging  him  among  other  things 
with  providing  nothing  but  cold  meat  at 
the  Isthmian  games  i^laOiwt  8*  hrav^6K€v^ 
yfXoins  ^xpit  Kp4a  irap4x^yt  Plutarch, 
Themistoc.  c.  21),  seems  to  imply  that 
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large  reward  of  500  drachms  for  every  Athenian  who  gained 
an  Olympic  prize,  and  the  lower  sum  of  100  drachms  for  an 
Isthmiac  prize.  He  counts  the  former  as  Pan-Hellenic  rank 
and  renown,  an  ornament  even  to  the  city  of  which  the  victor 
was  a  member — ^the  latter  as  partial  and  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood. 

Of  the  b^nnings  of  these  great  solemnities  we  cannot 
Habit  of  presume  to  speak,  except  in  mythical  language:  we 
know  them  only  in  their  comparative  maturity.  But 
the  habit  of  common  sacrifice,  on  a  small  scale  and 
between  near  neighbours,  is  a  part  of  the  earliest 
habits  of  Greece.  The  sentiment  of  fraternity  between 
two  tribes,  or  villages,  first  manifested  itself  by  sending  a 
sacred  legation  or  The6ria  *  to  offer  sacrifices  at  each  other's 
festivals  and  to  partake  in  the  recreations  which  followed; 
thus  establishing  a  truce  with  solemn  guarantee,  and  bringing 
themselves  into  direct  connexion  each  with  the  god  of  the 
other  under  his  appropriate  local  surname.  The  pacific  com- 
munion so  fostered,  and  the  increased  assurance  of  intercourse 
as  Greece  gradually  emerged  from  the  turbulence  and  pug- 
nacity of  the  heroic  age,  operated  especially  in  extending  the 
range  of  this  ancient  habit :  the  village  festivals  became  town 
festivals,  largely  frequented  by  the  citizens  of  other  towns, 
and  sometimes  with  special  invitations  sent  round  to  attract 
The6rs  from  every  Hellenic  community,— and  thus  these 
once  humble  assemblages  gradually  swelled  into  the  pomp 
and  immense  confluence  of  thp  Olympic  and  Pythian  games. 
The  city  administering  such  holy  ceremonies  enjoyed  in- 
violability of  territory  during  the  month  of  their  occurrence, 
being  itself  under  obligation  at  that  time  to  refrain  from  all 
aggression,  as  well  as  to  notify  by  heralds  *  the  commencement 


the  Athenian  visitors,  whom  the  The6rs 
were  called  upon  to  Uke  care  of  at  those 
games,  were  numerous. 

*  In  many  Grecian  states  (as  at  i^gina, 
Mantineia,  Troezen,  Thasos,  &c.)  these 
Thedrs  formed  a  permanent  college,  and 
seem  to  have  beai  invested  vrith  exten- 
sive functions  in  reference  to  religious 
ceremonies :  at  Athens  they  were  chosen 
for  the  sp)ecial  occasion  (see  Thucyd.  v. 
47 ;  Aristotel.  Polit.  v.  8,  3 ;  O.  Miiller, 
^ginetica,  p.  135;  Demosthen.de  FaU. 


L<^.  p.  380). 

•About  the  sacred  truce,  Oljrmpian, 
Isthmian,  &c,  formally  annoimced  by 
two  heralds  crowned  with  garlands  sent 
from  the  administering  city,  and  with 
respect  to  which  many  tricks  were  played, 
see  Thucyd.  v.  49 ;  Xenophon,  HeUen. 
iv.  7,  1-7 ;  Plutarch,  Lycurg,  2J ;  Pindar, 
Isthm.  ii.  35. — (Twot^wf^poi — irapviccs  &pSuf 
— Thucyd.  viii.  9-10  is  also  peculiarly 
instructive  in  regard  to  the  practice  and 
the  feeling. 
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of  the  truce  to  all  other  cities,  not  in  avowed  hostility  with  it 
His  imposed  heavy  fines  upon  other  towns — even  on  the 
powerful  Lacedaemon — for  violation  of  the  Olympic  truce,  on 
pain  of  exclusion  from  the  festival  in  case  of  non-payment 

Sometimes  this  tendency  to  religious  fraternity  took  a  form 
called  an  Amphiktyony,  different  from  the  common  AmpUkty- 
festivaL  A  certain  number  of  towns  entered  into  an  dtuivere^ 
exclusive  religious  partnership,  for  the  celebration  nSSSU 
of  sacrifices  periodically  to  the  god  of  a  particular  temple, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  common  property  and  under 
the  common  protection  of  all,  though  one  of  the  number  was 
often  named  as  permanent  administrator;  while  all  other 
Greeks  were  excluded  That  there  were  many  religious 
partnerships  of  this  sort,  which  have  never  acquired  a  place 
in  history,  among  the  early  Grecian  villages,  we  may  perhaps 
gather  from  the  etymology  of  the  word  (Amphiktyons  ^ 
designates  residents  around,  or  neighbours,  considered  in  the 
point  of  view  of  fellow-religionists),  as  well  as  from  the  in- 
dications preserved  to  us  in  reference  to  various,  parts  of  the 
country.  Thus  there  was  an  Amphiktyony  *  of  seven  cities  at 
the  holy  island  of  Kalauria,  close  to  the  harbour  of  Trcezen. 
Hermiond,  Epidaurus,  iEgina,  Athens,  Prasise,  Nauplia,  and 
Orchomenus,  jointly  maintained  the  temple  and  sanctuary  of 
Poseiddn  in  that  island  (with  which  it  would  seem  that  the 
city  of  Trcezen,  though  close  at  hand,  had  no  connexion), 
meeting  there  at  stated  periods  to  offer  formal  sacrifices. 
These  seven  cities  indeed  were  not  immediate  neighbours,  but 
the  speciality  and  exclusiveness  of  their  interest  in  the  temple 
is  seen  from  the  fact,  that  when  the  Argeians  took  Nauplia, 
they  adopted  and  fulfilled  these  religious  obligations  on 
behalf  of  the  prior  inhabitants :  so  also  did  the  Lacedae- 
monians when  they  had  captured  Prasiae.  Again  in  Triphylia,' 
situated  between  the  Pisatid  and  Messenia  in  the  western 
part  of  Peloponnesus,  there  was  a  similar  religious  meeting 
and  partnership  of  the  Triphylians  on  Cape  Samikon,  at  the 
temple  of  the  Samian  Poseiddn.  Here  the  inhabitants  of 
Makiston  were  entrusted  with  the  details  of  superintendence, 
as  well  as  with  the  duty  of  notifying  beforehand  the  exact 


*  Pindar,  Isthm.  iii.  26  (iv.  14) ;  Nem.  I      ■  Strabo,  viii.  p.  374. 
▼i.  4tx  I     *  Strabo,  viii.  p.  343;  Pausan.  v.  6,  i. 
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time  of  meeting  (a  precaution  essential  amidst  the  diversities 
and  irregularities  rf  tlie  Greek  calendar),  and  also  of  pro- 
claiming what  was  called  the  Samian  truce — a  temporary 
abstinence  from  hostilities  which  bound  all  Triphylians  during 
Theirbcne-  the  holy  perfod  This  latter  custom  discloses  the 
fluencc'in  salutary  influence  of  such  institutions  in  presenting 
^jS^iiies.  to  men's  minds  a  common  object  of  reverence, 
common  duties,  and  common  enjoyments;  thus  generating 
sympathies  and  feelings  of  mutual  obligation  amidst  petty 
communities  not  less  fierce  than  suspicious.^  So  too,  the 
twelve  chief  Ionic  cities  in  and  near  Asia-Minor  had  their 
Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony  peculiar  to  themselves:  the  six 
Doric  cities  in  and  near  the  southern  comer  of  that  peninsula, 
combined  for  the  like  purpose  at  the  temple  of  the  Triopian 
Apollo ;  and  the  feeling  of  special  partnership  is  here  par- 
ticularly illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  Halikamassus,  one  of 
the  six,  was  formally  extruded  by  the  remaining  five  in 
consequence  of  a  violation  of  the  rules.*  There  was  also  an 
Amphiktyonic  union  at  Onch^tus  in  Boeotia,  in  the  venerated 
grove  and  temple  at  Poseiddn:*  of  whom  it  consisted  we 
are  not  informed.  These  are  some  specimens  of  the  sort 
of  special  religious  conventions  and  assemblies  which  seem 
to  have  been  frequent  throughout  Greece.  Nor  ought  we  to 
omit  those  religious  meetings  and  sacrifices  which  were 
common  to  all  the  members  of  one  Hellenic  subdivision,  such 
as  the  Pam-Bceotia  to  all  the  Boeotians,  celebrated  at  the 
temple  of  the  Itonian  Ath6n6  near  Kordneia* — the  common 


*  At  lolkos,  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Pagasse,  and  at  the  borders  of 
the  Magnates,  Thessalians,  and  Achaeans 
of  Phthi6tis,  was  celebrated  a  periodical 
religious  festival  or  panegyris,  the  title 
of  which  we  are  prevented  from  making 
out  by  the  imperfection  of  Strabo's  text 
(Strabo,  ix.  436).  It  stands  in  the  text 
as  printed  in  Tzschocke's  edition,  *Ev- 
ravda  8^  koX  r^y  nuXouid^v  ircarfiyvpiy 
ffvweriXow.  The  mention  of  nwAa*id> 
woi^Twpis,  which  conducts  us  only  to  the 
Amphiktyonic  convocations  of  Thermo- 
pylse  and  Delphi,  is  here  unsuitable; 
and  the  best  or  Parisian  MS.  of  Strabo 
presents  a  gap  (one  among  the  many 

which  embarrass  the  ninth  book)  in  the  |      *  Strabo,  ix.  p.  411 
place   of  the  word  liuXXaichv.    Dutheil 


conjectures  r^v  TltXaii^v  marfiyvpiP^  de- 
riving the  name  from  the  celebrated 
funeral  games  of  the  old  epic  celebrated 
by  Akastus  in  honour  of  his  father 
PeUas.  Grosskurd  (in  his  note  on  the 
passage)  approves  the  conjecture,  but  it 
seems  to  me  not  probable  that  a  Grecian 
panegyris  would  be  named  after  Pelias. 
UtiKtaieiiVf  in  reference  to  the  neighbour- 
ing mountain  and  town  of  Pelion,  might 
perhaps  be  less  objectionable  (see 
Diksearch.  Fragm.  p.  407-409,  ed.  Fuhr.), 
but  we  cannot  determine  wifii  certainty. 

*  Herod.  L ;  Dionys.  HaL  iv.  25. 

»  Strabo,  ix.'  p.  412 ;  Homer,  Hymn. 
Apollo,  232. 
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observances,  rendered  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythaeus  at 
Argos^  by  all  those  neighbouring  towns  which  had  once  been 
attached  by  this  religious  thread  to  the  Argeians — the  stmifaar 
periodical  ceremonies,  frequented  by  all  who  bore  th^  Achaean 
ori£tolian  name — and  the  splendid  and  exhilarating  festivals, 
so  favourable  to  the  diffusion  of  the  early  Grecian  poetry, 
which  brought  all  lonians  at  stated  intervals  to  the  sacred 
island  of  Delos.*  This  latter  class  of  festivals  agreed  with  the 
Amphiktyony  in  being  of  a  special  and  exclusive  character, 
not  open  to  all  Greeks. 

But  there  was  one  amongst  these  many  Amphiktyonies, 
which,  though  starting  from  the  smallest  beginnings,  wiiatw«« 
gradually  expanded  into  so  comprehensive  a  cha-  JS^S^o- 
racter,  and  acquired  so  marked  a  predominance  over  «»i«counciL 
the  rest,  as  to  be  called  The  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  and 
even  to  have  been  mistaken  by  some  authors  for  a  sort  of 
federal  Hellenic  Diet.  Twelve  sub-races,  out  of  the  number 
which  made  up  entire  Hellas,  belonged  to  this  ancient  Am- 
phiktyony, the  meetings  of  which  were  held  twice  in  every 
year :  in  spring  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi ;  in  autumn 
at  Thermopylae,  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  D6m6tfir  Am- 
phiktyonis.  Sacred  deputies,  including  a  chief  called  the 
Hieronm6m6n  and  subordinates  called  the  Pylagorae^  attended 
at  these  meetings  from  each  of  the  twelve  races :  a  crowd 
of  volunteers  seem  to  have  accompanied  them,  for  purposes  of 
sacrifice,  trade,  or  enjoyment  Their  special,  and  most  imr 
portant  function,  consisted  in  watching  over  the  Delphian 
temple,  in  which  all  the  twelve  sub-races  had  a  joint  interest, 
and  it  was  the  immense  wealth  and  national  ascendency  of 
this  temple  which  enhanced  to  so  great  a  pitch  the  dignity 
of  its  acknowledged  administrators. 

The  twelve  constituent  members  were  as  follow : — Thes- 
salians,  Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhaebians,  Magnates, 
Lokrians,  CEtaeans,  Achaeans,  Phokians,  Dolopes,  and  Ma- 


*  Thncyd.  iil  104;  v.  55.  Pausan. 
vil  7,  l;  24,  3.  Polyb.  v.  8;  ii.  54. 
Homer,  Hymn.  ApoU.  146. 

According  to  what  seems  to  have  been 
the  ancient  and  sacred  tradition,  the 
whole  of  the  month  Kameius  was  a 
time   of  peace    among    the    Dorians: 


though  this  was  often  neglected  in  prac- 
tice at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (Thuc.  v.  54).  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  was  any  festival 
of  Kameia  common  to  all  the  Dorians : 
the  Kameia  at  Sparta  seems  to  have 
been  a  Lacedaemonian  festival. 
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lians.^    All  are  counted  as  races  (if  we  treat  the  Hellenes  as  a 
race,  we  must  call  these  sub-races),  no  mention  being  made  of 
lutweiw     cities:*  all  count  equally  in  respect  to  voting,  two 
SSS2S*'    votes  being]  given  by  the  d6puties  from  each  of  the 
miftiSf^      twelve:  moreover,  we  are  told  that  in  determining 
poddon.       ^g  deputies  to  be  sent  or  the  manner  in  which  the 
votes  of  each  race  should  be  given,  the  powerful  Athens, 
Sparta,  and  Thebes,  had  no  more  influence  than  the  humblest 
Ionian,  Dorian,  or  Boeotian  city.    This  latter  fact  is  distinctly 
stated  by  iEschinfis,  himself  a  Pylagore  sent  to  Delphi  by 
Athens.    And  so,  doubtless,  the  theory  of  the  case  stood : 
the  votes  of  the  Ionic  races  counted  for  neither  more  nor  less 
than  two,  whether  given  by  deputies  from  Athens,  or  from 
the  small  towns  of  Erythrae  and  Prifinfe ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  Dorian  votes  were  as  good  in  the  division,  when  given  by 
deputies  from  Boeon  and  Kytinion  in  the  little  territory  of 
Doris,  as  if  the  men  delivering  them  had  been  Spartans.    But 
there  can  be  as  little  question  that  in  practice  the  Uttle  Ionic 
cities  and  the  little  Doric  cities  pretended  to  no  share  in  the 
Amphiktyonic  deliberations.    As  the  Ionic  vote  came  to  be 
substantially  the  vote  of  Athens,  so,  if   Sparta  was  ever 
obstructed  in  the  management  of  the  Doric  vote,  it  must  have 
been  by  powerful  Doric  cities  like  Argos  or  Corinth,  not  by 
the  insignificant  towns  of  Doris.    But  the  theory  of  Am- 
phiktyonic suffrage  as  laid  down  by  iEschinfis,  however  little 
realised  in  practice  during  his  day,  is  important  inasmuch  as 
it  shows  in  full  evidence  the  primitive  and  original  constitu- 
tion.   The  first  establishment  of  the  Amphiktyonic  convoca- 
tion dates  from  a  time  when  all  the  twelve  members  were  on 
a  footing  of  equal  independence,  and  when  there  were  no 
overwhelming  cities  (such  as  Sparta  and  Athens)  to  cast  in 
the  shade  the  humbler  members — ^when  Sparta  was  only  one 
Doric  city,  and  Athens  only  one  Ionic  city,  among  various 
others  of  consideration  not  much  inferior. 


*  The  list  of  the  Amphiktyonic 
constituency  is  differently  given  by 
iEschines,  by  Harpokration,  and  by 
Pausanias.  Tittmann  (Ueber  den  Am- 
phiktyonischen  Bund,  sect  3,  4,  5) 
analyses  and  compares  their  various 
statements,    and   didts  the   catalogue 


given  in  the  text 

■  iEschines,  de  Fals.  L^t  p.  280, 
c  36— KflpnjfMefw?<r«tfiijr  h\  Wn|  U^itfh 
rh,  fUT^xom  rov  Upov  .  .  .  Kal  rai6rmw 

fuwow,  rh  fUytarov  r^  Mrrwi^  &C. 
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There  are  also  other  proofs  which  show  the  high  antiquity 
of  this  Amphiktyonic  convocation.    iEschines  gives    Andadty  of 
US  an  extract  from  the  oath  which  had  been  taken  — dmpiicity 
by  the  sacred  deputies  who  attended  on  behalf  of  oath. 
their  respective  races,  ever  since  its  first  establishment,  and 
which  still  apparently  continued  to  be  taken  in  his  day.    The 
antique  simplicity  of  this  oath,  and  of  the  conditions  to  which 
the  members  bind  themselves,  betra3rs  the  early  age  in  which 
it  originated,  as  well  as  the  humble  resources  of  those  towns 
to  which  it  was  applied.^    "  We  will  not  destroy  any  Amphik- 
tyonic town — ^we  will  not  cut  off  any  Amphiktyonic  town 
from  running  water  *' — such  are  the  two  prominent  obligations 
which  iEschines  specifies  out  of  the  old  oath.    The  second  of 
the  two  carries  us  back  to  the  simplest  state  of  society,  and 
to  towns  of  the  smallest  size,  when  the  maidens  went  out  with 
their  basins  to  fetch  water  from  the  spring,  like  the  daughters 
of  Keleos  at  Eleusis,  or  those  of  Athens  from  the  fountain 
Kallirrho^'    We  may  even  conceive  that  the  special  mention 
of  this  detail,  in  the  covenant  between  the  twelve  races,  is 
borrowed  literally  from  agreements  still  earlier,  among  the 
villages  or  little  towns  in  which  the  members  of  each  race 
were  distributed.    At  any  rate,  it  proves  satisfactorily  the 
very  ancient  date  to  which  the  commencement  of  the  Amphik- 
tyonic convocation  must  be  referred.    The  belief  of  iEschines 
(perhaps  also  the  belief  general  in  his  time)  was,  that  it  com- 
menced simultaneously  with  the  first  foundation  of  the  Delphian 
temple — an  event  of  which  we  have  no  historical  knowledge  ; 
but  there  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  its  original  establish- 
ment is  connected  with  Thermopylae  and  Dfimfitfer  Amphik- 
tyonis,  rather  than  with  Delphi  and  Apollo.     The  special 
surname  by  which    D^m^r    and  her    temple  at 
Thermopylae  was  known  ^— the  temple  of  the  hero  omcmeetiiig 
Amphiktyon  which    stood    at  its   side — ^the  word  Thenno-^** 
Pylaea,  which  obtained  footing  in  the  language  to  ^^ 
designate  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  deputies  both  at 


*  .£scliin.  Fals.  Legat  p.  279,  c.  35  : 

miff  Of  rod  Upovy  §cat  r^r  vp^^v  <rivo9op 
y^wofUniw  T&F  *kiupuerv6vmw,  kblL  rohs 
SpNovt  ibrw  kv^yiuv^  iv  oh  iwopKow  ^r 
tots  hpx^^^  ftffitfdav  rmv  *  kiM/^iiervopiZmv 


naltov  ^tp^tvPt  &c. 

•  Homer,  Iliad,  vi.  457.  Homer, 
Hymn  to  Dfon€t6r,  100,  107,  170. 
Herodot  vi.  137.    Thucyd.  it  15. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  200;  Livy,  xxxi.  32. 
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Thermopylae  and  at  Delphi — ^tbese  indications  point  to  Ther- 
mopylae (the  real  central  point  for  all  the  twelve)  as  the 
primary  place  of  meeting,  and  to  the  Delphian  half-year  as 
something  secondary  and  superadded  On  such  a  matter, 
however,  we  cannot  go  beyond  a  conjecture. 

The  hero  Amphiktyon,  whose  temple  stood  at  Thermopylae, 
vaiuftbic  passed  in  mythical  genealogy  for  the  brother  of 
Si£?^  Hellfin.  And  it  may  be  affirmed,  with  truth,  that 
S?fSri!S«  ^h^  habit  of  forming  Amphiktyonic  unions,  and  of 
hSSS?'^  frequenting  each  other's  religious  festivals,  was  the 
^*^°-  great  means  of  creating  and  fostering  the  primitive 
feeling  of  brotherhood  among  the  children  of  Hellfin,  in  those 
early  times  when  rudeness,  insecurity,  and  pugnacity,  did  so 
much  to  isolate  them.  A  certain  number  of  salutary  habits 
and  sentiments,  such  as  that  which  the  Amphiktyonic  oath 
embodies,  in  regard  to  abstinence  from  injury  as  well  as  to 
mutual  protection,^  gradually  found  their  way  into  men's 
minds:  the  obligations  thus  brought  into  play  acquired  a 
substantive  efficacy  of  their  own,  and  the  religious  feeling 
which  always  remained  connected  with  them,  came  afterwards 
to  be  only  one  out  of  many  complex  agencies  by  which  the 
later  historical  Greek  was  moved.  Athens  and  Sparta  in 
the  days  of  their  might,  and  the  inferior  cities  in  relation  to 
them,  played  each  their  own  political  g^me,  in  which  religious 
considerations  will  be  found  to  bear  only  a  subordinate  part 

The  special  function  of  the  Amphiktyonic  council,  so  far  as 
AmpWkty.  we  know  it,  consisted  in  watching  over  the  safety, 
sJJwS*  th®  interests,  and  the  treasures  of  the  Delphian 
?emSc°d^*  temple.  "  If  any  one  shall  plunder  the  property  of 
Delphi;  ^g  god^  Qj.  siijji  be  cognizant  thereof,  or  shall  take 
treacherous  counsel  against  the  things  in  the  temple,  we  will 
punish  him  with  foot,  and  hand,  and  voice,  and  by  every 
means  in  our  power."  So  ran  the  old  Amphiktyonic  oath, 
with  an  energetic  imprecation  attached  to  it*    And  there  are 


*  The  festival  of  the  Amarynthia  in 
Euboea,  held  at  the  temple  of  Artemis 
of  Amarynthus,  was  frequented  by  the 
Ionic  Chalkis  and  Eretria  as  well  as  by 
the  Dryopic  Karystus.  In  a  combat 
proclaimed  between  Chalkis  and  Eretria, 
to  settle  the  question  about  the  posses- 
sion of  the  plain  of  Leiantum,  it  was 


stipulated  that  no  missile  weapons  should 
be  used  by  either  party;  this  agreement 
was  inscribed  and  recorded  in  the  temple 
of  Artemis  (Strabo,  x.  p.  448;  Livy, 
XXXV.  38). 

•  iEschin.  De  Fals.  Legat.  c.  35,  p. 
279:  compare  adv.  Ctesiphont.  c  36, 
p.  406. 
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some  examples  in  which  the  council  ^  construes  its  functions 
so  lai^y  as  to  receive  and  adjudicate  upon  complaints  against 
entire  cities,  for  offences  against  the  religious  and  patriotic 
sentiment  of  the  Greeks  generally.  But  for  the  most  part  its 
interference  relates  directly  to  the  Delphian  temple.  The 
earliest  case  in  which  it  is  brought  to  our  view  is  tiie  Sacred 
War  against  Kirrha,  in  the  46th  Olympiad  or  595  B.C,  con- 
ducted by  Eurylochus  the  Thessalian,  and  Kleisthenes  of 
Siky6n,  and  proposed  by  Sol6n  of  Athens:*  we  find  the 
Amphiktyons  also  about  half  a  century  afterwards  undertaking 
the  duty  of  collecting  subscriptions  throughout  the  Hellenic 
world,  and  making  the  contract  with  the  Alkmaeonids  for 
rebuilding  the  temple  after  a  conflagratioa^  But  the  influence 
of  this  council  is  essentially  of  a  fluctuating  and  intermittent 
character.  Sometimes  it  appears  forward  to  decide,  but  thdr 
and  its  decisions  command  respect ;  but  such  occa-  S  cr^i 
sions  are  rare,  taking  the  general  course  of  known  ooiv  nn 
Grecian  history ;  while  there  are  other  occasions,  and  riomST*" 
those  too  especially  affecting  the  Delphian  temple,  on  which 
we  are  surprised  to  find  nothing  said  about  it.  In  the  long 
and  perturbed  period  which  Thucydidfis  describes,  he  never 
once  mentions  the  Amphiktyons,  though  the  temple  and  the 
safety  of  its  treasures  form  the  repeated  subject  *  as  well  of 
dispute  as  of  express  stipulation  between  Athens  and  Sparta. 
Moreover,  among  the  twelve  constituent  members  of  the 
council,  we  find  three — the  Perrhaebians,  the  Magnates,  and 
the  Achaeans  of  "Phthia — ^who  were  not  even  independent,  but 


*  See  the  charge  which  iEschines 
alleges  to  have  been  brought  by  the 
Lokrians  of  Amphissa  against  Athens 
in  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  (adv. 
Ctesiphont.  c.  38,  p.  409).  Demosthenes 
contradicts  his  rival  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
charge  having  been  brought,  saying  that. 
the  Amphis^ans  had  not  given  the 
notice  customary  and  required,  of  their 
mtention  to  bring  it:  a  reply  which 
admits  that  the  cluurge  migAf  be  brought 
(Demosth.  de  CoronI,  c  43,  p.  277). 

The  Amphikt3rons  offer  a  reward  for 
the  life  of  £phialt^  the  betrayer  of  the 
Greeks  at  Tnermopylae;  they  also  erect 
columns  to  the  memory  of  the  fiedlen 
Gredcs  in  that  memorable  strait,  the 
place  of  their  half-yearly  meeting  (Herod, 
vil  213-228). 


'  iEschm.  adv.  Ctesiph.  L  c  Plutarch, 
Soldn,  c  xi.,  who  refers  to  Aristotle  iv 
rp  rm¥  TivBioviiwif  iufaypeupp — Pausan. 
X.  37.  4;  SchoL  ad  Pindar.  Nem.  ix.  2. 
T&s  'AfjupiKTvoviiciis  ZUcas,  itrai  WAc<ri 
irphs  t6\us  tlfflv  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  420). 
These  Amphiktyonic  arbitrations,  how- 
ever, are  of  rare  occurrence  in  history, 
and  very  commonly  abused. 

•  Herodot  IL  180,  v.  62. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  H2,  iv.  118,  v.  18.  The 
Phokians  in  the  Sacred  War  (b.c.  354) 
pretended  that  they  had  an  ancient  and 
prescriptive  right  to  the  administration 
of  the  Delphian  temple,  under  account* 
ability  to  the  general  bodv  of  Greeks  for 
the  proper  employment  of  its  possessions 
— thus  setting  aside  the  Amphiktyons 
altogether  (Diodor.  xvi.  27). 
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subject  to  the  Thessalians  ;  so  that  its  meetings,  when  they 
were  not  matters  of  mere  form,  probably  expressed  only  the 
feelings  of  the  three  or  four  leading  members.  When  one  or 
more  of  these  great  powers  had  a  party  purpose  to  accomplish 
against  others — when  Philip  of  Macedon  wished  to  extrude 
one  of  the  members  in  order  to  procure  admission  for  himself 
— it  became  convenient  to  turn  this  ancient  form  into  a 
serious  reality:  and  we  shall  see  the  Athenian  i£schin£s 
providing  a  pretext  for  Philip  to  meddle  in  favour  of  the 
minor  Boeotian  cities  against  Thebes,  by  alleging  that  these 
cities  were  imder  the  protection  of  the  old  Amphiktyonic 
oath.* 

It  is  thus  that  we  have  to  consider  the  council  as  an  element 
in  Grecian  affairs — an  ancient  institution,  one  amongst  many 
instances  of  the  primitive  habit  of  religious  fraternisation,  but 
wider  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  rest — at  first  purely 
religious,  then  religious  and  political  at  once,  lastly  more  the 
latter  than  the  former — ^highly  valuable  in  the  infancy,  but 
unsuited  to  the  maturity  of  Greece,  and  called  into  real 
working  only  on  rare  occasions,  when  its  efficiency  happened 
to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  Athens,  Thebes,  or  the  king  of 
Macedon.  In  such  special  moments  it  shines  with  a  transient 
light  which  affords  a  partial  pretence  for  the  imposing  title 
bestowed  on  it  by  Cicero^" commune  Graeciae  concilium;"* 
but  we  should  completely  misinterpret  Grecian  history  if 
we  regarded  it  as  a  federal  council  habitually  directing  or 
habitually  obeyed.  Had  there  existed  any  such  "  commune 
concilium  "  of  tolerable  wisdom  and  patriotism,  and  had  the 
tendencies  of  the  Hellenic  mind  been  capable  of  adapting 
themselves  to  it,  the  whole  course  of  later  Grecian  history 
would  probably  have  been  altered;  the  Macedonian  kings 
would  have  remained  only  as  respectable  neighbours,  borrow- 
ing civilization  from  Greece  and  expending  their  military 
energies  upon  Thracians  and  Illyrians;  while  united  Hellas 


'  iEschin.  de  Fals.  Legat  p.  280,  c. 
36.  The  party  intrigues  which  moved 
the  council  in  regard  to  the  Sacred  War 
against  the  Phokians  (B.a  355)  may  be 
seen  in  Diodorus,  xvi.  23-28  seq, 

•  Cicero,  De  Invention,  ii.  23.  The 
representation  of  Dionysius  of  Halikar- 
nassus  (Ant.  Rom.  iv.  25)  overshoots  the 


reality  still  more. 

About  the  common  festivab  and  Am- 
phiktyonies  of  the  Hellenic  world  gene- 
rally, see  Wachsmuth,  Hellemsche 
Alterthumskunde,  vol.  i.  sect  22,  24, 
25 ;  also  C.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der 
Griech.  Staatsalterthiimer,  sect  11-13. 
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m^ht  even  have  maintained  her  own  territory  against  the 
conquering  l^ons  of  Rome. 

The  twelve  constituent  Amphiktyonic  races  remained  un- 
changed until  the  Sacred  War  against  the  Phokians  (B.C  355)^ 
after  which,  though  the  number  twelve  was  continued,  the 
Phokians  were  disfranchised,  and  their  votes  transferred  to 
Philip  of  Macedon.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  these, 
twelve  did  not  exhaust  the  whole  of  Hellas.  Area-  ManyHd. 
dians,  Eleans,  Pisans,  Minyae,  Dryopes,  iEtolians,  all  ***? nojjr- 
genuine  Hellens,  are  not  comprehended  in  it;  but  inlt. 
all  of  them  had  a  right  to  make  use  of  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
and  to  contend  in  the  Pythian  and  Olympic  gamea  The 
Pythian  games,  celebrated  near  Delphi,  were  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Amphiktyons,*  or  of  some  acting  magistrate 
chosen  by  and  presumed  to  represent  them.  Like  the  Olympic 
games,  they  came  round  every  four  years  (the  interval  between 
one  celebration  and  another  being  four  complete  years,  which 
the  Greeks  called  a  Pentaetfiris) :  the  Isthmian  and  Nemean 
games  recurred  every  two  years.  In  its  first  himible  form  of 
a  competition  among  bards  to  sing  a  hymn  in  praise  of  Apollo, 
this  festival  was  doubtless  of  immemorial  antiquity  ;^  but  the 
first  extension  of  it  into  Pan-Hellenic  notoriety  (as  I  have 
already  remarked),  the  first  multiplication  of  the  subjects  of 
competition,  and  the  first  introduction  of  a  continuous  record 
of  the  conquerors,  date  only  from  the  time  when  it  came 


*  Phitarch,  Sympos.  tu.  5,  i. 

'  In  this  eaxly  phase  of  ijie  Pvthiaii 
festival,  it  is  said  to  have  been  celebrated 
every  eight  years,  marking  what  we 
should  odl  an  Octaet^ris,  and  what  the 
early  Greeks  called  an  Ennaet^ris  (Cen- 
sorinns,  De  Die  Natali,  c  18).  This 
period  is  one  of  considerable  importance 
m  reference  to  the  principle  of  the 
Grecian  calendar,  for  99  Imiar  months 
coincide  very  nearly  with  ei^ht  solar 
jcais.  The  discoveiy  of  this  comddence 
is  ascribed  by  Censorinns  to  Kleostratns 
of  Tenedos,  whose  age  is  not  directly 
known ;  he  must  be  anterior  to  Meton, 
who  discovered  the  cycle  of  nineteen 
solar  years,  but  (I  imagine)  not  much 
anterior.  In  spite  of  tne  authority  of 
Ideler,  it  seems  to  me  not  proved,  nor 
can  I  believe,  that  this  octennial  period 
with  its  solar  and  lunar  coincidence  was 

VOL.  II. 


known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  earliest  times 
of  their  mjrthical  antiooitv,  or  before  the 
year  600  B.a  See  Idder,  Handbuch 
der  Chronologic,  voL  L  p.  366 ;  vol.  iL 
p.  607.  The  jpractice  of  the  Eleians  to 
celebrate  the  Olympic  games  alternately 
after  forty-nine  and  fifty  lunar  months, 
though  attested  for  a  later  time  by  the 
Schmiast  on  Pindar,  is  not  proved  to  be 
old.  The  fact  that  there  were  ancient 
octennial  recurring  festivals  does  not 
establish  a  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  the  octaeteric  or  enneatenc  period; 
nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  the  details 
of  the  Bceotian  ia^rri^Qpia,  described  in 
Produs  ap.  Photium,  sect  239,  are  very 
ancient  See  on  the  old  myStical  Octa- 
etdris,  O.  Miiller,  Orchomenos,  p.  218 
sf^a.f  and  Krause,  Die  Pythien,  Nemeen 
una  Isthmien,  sect.  4,  p.  22. 
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under  the  presidency  of  the  Amphiktyons,  at  the  close  of  the 
Sacred  War  against  Kirrha.  What  is  called  the  first  Pythian 
contest  coincides  with  the  third  year  of  the  48th  Olympiad, 
or  585  B.C  From  that  period  forward  the  games  become 
crowded  and  celebrated :  but  the  date  just  named,  nearly  two 
centuries  after  the  first  Olympiad,  is  a  proof  that  the  habit 
of  periodical  frequentation  of  festivals,  by  numbers  and  from 
distant  parts,  grew  up  but  slowly  in  the  Grecian  world. 

The  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  itself  reaches  far 
Temple  of  beyond  all  historical  knowledge,  forming  one  of  the 
DeiiSS  aboriginal  institutions  of  Hellas.  It  is  a  sanctified 
and  wealthy  place  even  in  the  Iliad:  the  legislation  of 
Lykurgus  at  Sparta  is  introduced  u^ider  its  auspices,  and 
the  earliest  Grecian  colonies,  those  of  Sicily  and  Italy  in  the 
eighth  century  B.C,  are  established  in  consonai^ce  with  its 
mandate.  Delphi  and  Dodona  appear,  in  the  most  ancient 
circumstances  of  Greece,  as  universally  venerated  oracles  and 
sanctuaries  :  and  Delphi  not  only  receives  honours  and  dona- 
tions, but  also  answers  questions,  from  Lydians,  Phryg^ians, 
Etruscans,  Romans,  &c. :  it  is  not  exclusively  Hellenic  One 
of  the  valuable  services  which  a  Greek  looked  for  from  this 
and  other  great  religious  establishments  was,  that  it  should 
resolve  his  doubts  in  cases  of  perplexity — ^that  it  should  advise 
him  whether  to  begin  a  new,  or  to  persist  in  an  old  project — 
that  it  should  foretell  what  would  be  his  fate  under  given 
circumstances,  and  inform  him,  if  sufierihg  under  distress,  on 
what  conditions  the  gods  would  grant  him  relief.  The  three 
priestesses  of  Dodona  with  their  venerable  oak,  and  the 
priestess  of  Delphi  sitting  on  her  tripod  under  the  influence  of 
a  certain  gas  or  vapour  exhaling  from  the  rock,  were  alike 
competent  to  determine  these  difficult  points :  and  we  shall 
have  constant  occasion  to  notice  in  this  history,  with  what 
complete  faith  both  the  question  was  put  and  the  answer 
treasifred  up— what  serious  influence  it  often  exercised  both 
upon  public  and  private  proceeding.*    The  hexameter  verses 


*  See  the  argument  in  favour  of 
divination  placed  by  Cicero  in  the  mouth 
of  his  brotner  Quintus,  De  Divin.,  lib.  " 


of  prophetic  warnings  deduced  firom  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  the  gods  ;  if 
you  deny  altogether  the  occurrence  of 


Chrysippus  and  the  ablest  of  the  stoic  such  warnings,  so  essential  to  the  welfare 
philosophers  set  forth  a  plausible  theory,  of  man,  you  must  deny  either  the  exist- 
demonstrating  <i  priori  the  probability    ence,  or  the  foreknowledge,  or  the  bene- 
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in  which  the  Pythian  priestess  delivered  herself  were  indeed 
often  so  equivocal  or  unintelligible,  that  the  most  serious 
believer,  with  all  anxiety  to  interpret  and  obey  them,  often 
found  himself  ruined  by  the  result  Yet  the  general  faith  in 
the  oracle  was  noway  shaken  by  such  painful  experience.  For 
as  the  unfortunate  issue  always  admitted  of  being  explained 
upon  two  hypotheses — either  that  the  god  had  spoken  falsely, 
or  that  his  meaning  had  not  been  correctly  understood — no 
man  of  genuine  piety  ever  hesitated  to  adopt  the  or»ciei 
latter.  There  were  many  other  oracles  throughout  EStdr^hi 
Greece  besides  Delphi  and  Dodona:  Apollo  was  Sl^\°** 
open  to  the  inquiries  of  the  faithful  at  Pt6on  in  ****"*• 
Boeotia,  at  Abae  in  Phokis,  at  Branchidx  near  Miletus,  at 
Patara  in  Lykia,  and  other  places :  in  like  manner  Zeus  gave 
answers  at  Olympia,  Poseiddn  at  Tsenarus,  Amphiaraus  at 
Thebes,  Amphilochus  at  Mallus,  &c  And  this  habit  of  con- 
sulting the  oracle  formed  part  of  the  still  more  general 
tendency  of  the  Greek  mind  to  undertake  no  enterprise 
without  having  first  ascertained  how  the  gods  viewed  it, 
and  what  measures  they  were  likely  to  take.  Sacrifices  were 
offered,  and  the  interior  of  the  victim  carefully  examined,  with 
the  same  intent :  omens,  prodigies,  unlooked-for  coincidences, 
casual  expressions,  &c.,  were  all  construed  as  significant  of 
the  divine  will  To  sacrifice  with  a  view  to  this  or  that  imder- 
taking,  or  to  consult  the  oracle  with  the  same  view,  are  familiar 
expressions  ^  embodied  in  the  language.  Nor  could  any  man 
set  about  a  scheme  with  comfort  until  he  had  satisfied  himself 
in  some  manner  or  other  that  the  gods  were  favourable  to  it. 
The  disposition  here  adverted  to  is  one  of  those  mental 


ficence,  of  the  gods  (c  38).  Then  the 
veracity  of  the  Delphian  oracle  had  been 
denumstrated  in  innumerable  instances, 
of  whidi  Chrysippus  had  made  a  large 
odiection  :  and  upon  what  other  suppo- 
sition could  the  mmiense  credit  of  the 
oracle  be  explained  (c.  lo)  ?  "  Collegit 
innumerabilia  oracula  Chrysippus,  et 
nullum  sine  locuplete  teste  et  auctore : 

5|uae  quia  nota  tibi  sunt,  relinquo.  De- 
endo  unum  hoc:  nunquam  illud  ora- 
culum  Delphis  tam  celebre  clarumque 
fuissct,  neque  tantis  donis  refertum 
omnium  populomm  et  regum,  nisi  omnis 
aetas  oraculorum  illorum  veritatem  esset 


experta.  .  .  .  Maneat  id,  quod  n^ari 
non  potest,  nisi  omnem  historiam  per- 
verterimus,  multis  saeculis  verax  fuisse 
id  oraculum."  Cicero  admits  that  it  had 
become  less  trustworthy  in  his  time,  and 
tries  to  explain  this  decUne  of  prophetic 
power:  compare  Plutarch,  De  Defect 
OracuL 

'  Xenophon,  Anabas.  viL  8,   20: — 
'O  Si  *A<nZ^niiis  iucoitras  Zri  irdXty  4i^ 

Xl^ercu,  &C.  Xenophon.  Hellen.  iii.  2, 
22 : — fi^  XF'K^^pi^i*''^  "^o^s  'EWtivas 
i^  *'E,Kmiw90p  wo\4ft^ — compare  Iliad, 
vii.  450. 
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analogies  pervading  the  whole  Hellenic  nation,  which  Hero- 
dotus indicates.  And  the  common  habit  among  all  Greeks 
of  respectfully  listening  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  will  be  found 
on  many  occasions  useful  in  maintaining  unanimity  among 
men  not  accustomed  to  obey  the  same  political  superior.  In 
the  numerous  colonies  especially,  founded  by  mixed  multi-  . 
tudes  from  distant  parts  of  Greece,  the  minds  of  the  emigrants 
were  greatly  determined  towards  cordial  co-operation  by  their 
knowledge  that  the  expedition  had  been  directed,  the  CEkist 
indicated,  and  the  spot  either  chosen  or  approved  by  Apollo 
of  Delphi.  Such  in  most  cases  was  the  fact :  that  god,  accord- 
ing to  the  conception  of  the  Greeks,  "  takes  delight  always  in 
the  foundation  of  new  cities,  and  himself  in  person  lays  the 
first  stone."* 

These  are  the  elements  of  union — over  and  above  the 
common  territory,  described  in  the  last  chapter — ^with  which 
the  historical  Hellens  take  their  start :  community  of  blood, 
language,  religious  point  of  view,  legends,  sacrifices,  festivals,* 
4.  GenenJ  and  also  (with  certain  allowances)  of  manners  and 
manners^  chantctcr.  The  analogy  of  manners  and  character 
Sl^.  *  between  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  Arcadian 
Kynaetha^  and  the  polite  Athens,  was  indeed  accompanied 
with  wide  differences :  yet  if  we  compare  the  two  with  foreign 
contemporaries,  we  shall  find  certain  n^fative  characteristics, 
of  much  importance,  common  to  both.  In  no  city  of  historical 
Greece  did  there  prevail  either  human  sacrifices  *— or  delibe- 
rate mutilation,  such  as  cutting  off  the  nose,  ears,  hands,  feet, 
&c— or  castration— or  selling  of  children  into  slavery— or 
polygamy — or  the  feeling  of  unlimited  obedience  towards  one 
man :  all  customs  which  might  be  pointed  out  as  existing 
among  the  contemporary  Carthaginians,  Egyptians,  Persians, 
Thracians,*  &c    The  habit  of  running,  wrestling,  boxing,  &c. 


*  Callimach.  Hymn.  ApolL  55,  with 
Spanheim's  note;  Cicero^  De  Divinat 
L  I. 

'  See  this  point  strikingly  illostrated 
by  Plato,  Repub.  v.  p.  470-47I  (c  16), 
and  Isokrates,  Panegyr.  p.  102. 

■  Respecting  the  Arcadian  Kynaetha, 
see  the  remarkable  observations  of  Poly- 
bins,  iv.  17-23. 

*  See  vol.  i.  ch.  vL  of  this  History. 

'  For  examples  and  evidences  of  these 


practices,  see  Herodot  it  162;  the 
amputation  of  the  nose  and  ears  of 
Patarb^mis  by  Apries,  king  of  ^ypt 
(Xenophon,  Anab.  i.  9-13).  Inere 
were  a  large  nmnber  of  men  deprived  of 
hands,  feet,  or  eyesight,  m  the  satrapy 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  who  had  inflicted 
all  these  severe  puni^mients  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  —  he  did  not  (says 
Xenophon)  suffer  criminals  to  scoff  at 
him  {tia  icoraycXfr).    The  iierofiii  was 
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in  gymnastic  contests,  with  the  body  perfectly  naked — ^was 
common  to  all  Greeks,  having  been  first  adopted  as  a  Lace- 
daemonian fashion  in  the  fourteenth  Olympiad :  Thucydid£s 
and  Herodotus  remark,  that  it  was  not  only  not  practised,  but 
even  regarded  as  unseemly,  among  Non-Hellens.^  Of  such 
customs,  indeed,  at  once  common  to  all  the  Greeks,  and 
peculiar  to  them  as  distinguished  from  others,  we  cannot 
specify  a  great  number ;  but  we  may  see  enough  to  convince 
ourselves  that  there  did  really  exist,  in  spite  of  local  differ- 
ences, a  general  Hellenic  sentiment  and  character,  which 
counted  among  the  cementing  causes  of  a|  union  apparently 
so  little  assured  ^ 

For  we  must  recollect,  that  in  respect  to  political  sove- 
reignty, complete  disunion  was  among  their  most  iv,udcai 
cherisAed  principles.    The  only  source  of  supreme  JJuSSSto 
authority  to  which  a  Greek  felt  respect  and  attach-  St?d5^ 
ment,  was  to  be  sought  within  the  walls  of  his  own  g^^jj^^c 
city.     Authority  seated  in  another  city  might  operate  °*^- 
upon  his  fears — might  procure  for  him  increased  security  and 
advantages,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  show  with 
regaurd  to  Athens  and  her  subject  allies — might  even  be  mildly 
exercised,  and  inspire  no  special  aversion  :  but  still  the  prin- 
ciple of  it  was  repugnant  to  the  rooted  sentiment  of  his  mind, 
and  he  is  always  found  gravitating:  towards  the  distinct  sove- 
reignty of  his  own  Bould  oi:  Ekkl^ia.    This  is  a  disposition 
common  both  to  democracies  and  oligarchies,  and  operative 
even  among  the  different  towns  belonging  to  the  same  sub- 
division of  the  Hellenic  name — Achaeans,  Phokians,  Boeotians, 
&c     The  twelve  Achaean  cities  are  harmonious  allies,  with  a 
periodical  festival  which  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  congress, 


carried  on  at  Sardis  (Herodot  iu.  49) — 
500  vcuScf  iierSfiuu  formed  a  portion  of 
the  yearly  tribate  paid  by  the  Baby- 
lonians to  the  court  of  Snsa  (Herod,  iil 
92).  Selling  of  children  for  exportation 
by  the  Thracians  (Herod,  v.  6) ;  there  is 
some  trace  of  this  at  Athens  prior  to  the 
Solonian  l^islation  (Plutaixh,  Sol6n, 
23),  arising  probably  out  of  the  cruel 
state  of  the  law  between  debtor  and 
creditor.  For  the  sacrifice  of  children 
to  Kronus  by  the  Carthaginians,  in 
trouUed  times  (according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Ennius  *'  Poeni  soliti  suos  sacri- 


ficare  puellos");  Diodor.  xx.  14;   xiiL 
86.    Porphyr.  de  Abstinent,  it  56 :  the 

Practice   is   abundantly    illustrated    in 
lovers'   Die   Religion  der  Phonizier, 
p.  298-304. 

Arrian  blames  Alexander  for  cutting 
off  the  nose  and  ears  of  the  satrap 
B^ssus,  saying  that  it  was  an  act  alto- 
gether barbaric  {Le.  non- Hellenic), 
(Exp.  Al  iv.  7,  6).  About  the  fffjScur- 
fi^  0f oiroffv^i  ircf>i  rV  fiaai\4a  in  Asisi, 
see  Straix),  xL  p.  526. 

"  Thucyd.  I  6;  Herodot  i.  la 
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— ^but  equal  and  independent  political  communities.  The 
Boeotian  towns  under  the  presidency  of  Thebes,  their  reputed 
metropolis^  recognise  certain  common  obligations,  and  obey,  on 
various  particular  matters,  chosen  officers  named  Boeotarchs, 
— but  we  shall  see,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  the  centrifugral 
tendencies  constantly  manifesting  themselves,  and  resisted 
chiefly  by  the  interests  and  power  of  Thebes.  That  great, 
successful,  and  fortunate  revolution  which  merged  the  several 
independent  political  communities  of  Attica  into  the  single 
unity  of  Athens,  took  place  before  the  time  of  authentic 
history :  it  is  connected  with  the  name  of  the  hero  Theseu% 
but  we  know  not  how  it  was  effected,  while  its  comparatively 
large  size  and  extent  render  it  a  signal  exception  to  Hellenic 
tendencies  generally. 

Political  disunion — sovereign  authority  within  the  city-walls 
— thus  formed  a  settled  maxim  in  the  Greek  mind.  The 
Eachdty      relation  between  one  city  and  another  was  an  inter- 

stood  to  tho 

rest  in  an      national  relation,  not  a  relation  subsisting  between 

uiteroational  ^  ^ 

relation ;  mcmbcrs  of  a  common  political  ag^^fate.  Within 
a  few  miles  from  his  own  city-walls,  an  Athenian  found  himself 
in  the  territory  of  another  city,  wherein  he  was  nothing  more 
than  an  alien, — ^where  he  could  not  acquire  property  in  house 
or  land,  nor  contract  a  legal  marriage  with  any  native  woman, 
nor  sue  for  legal  protection  against  injury  except  through  the 
mediation  of  some  friendly  citizen.  The  right  of  intermarriage 
and  of  acquiring  landed  property  was  occasionally  granted  by 
a  city  to  some  individual  non-freeman,  as  matter  of  special 
favour,  and  sometimes  (though  very  rarely)  reciprocated  gene- 
rally between  two  separate  cities.*  But  the  obligations  between 
one  city  and  another,  or  between  the  citizen  of  the  one  and 
the  citizen  of  the  other,  are  all  matters  of  special  covenant, 
agreed  to  by  the  sovereign  authority  in  each.  Such  coexist- 
ence of  entire  political  severance  with  so  much  fellowship  in 
other  ways,  is  perplexing  in  modern  ideas;  and  modem 
language  is  not  well  furnished  with  expressions  to  describe 
Greek  political  phaenomena.  We  may  say  that  an  Athenian 
citizen  was  an  alien  when  he  arrived  as  a  visitor  in  Corinth, 
but  we  can  hardly  say  that  he  was  a  foreigner  ;  and  though 


*  AristoL  Polit.  iii.  6,  12.     It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  many  inscriptions 
which  confer  upon  some  individual  non-freeman  the  right  of  hreyafda  and  iyicniffis. 
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the  relations  between  Corinth  and  Athens  were  hi  principle 
international^  yet  that  word  would  be  obviously  unsuitable  to 
the  numerous  petty  autonomies  of  Hellas,  besides  that  we 
requu-e  it  for  describing  the  relations  of  Hellenes  generally 
with  Persians  or  Carthaginians.  We  are  compelled  to  use  a 
word  such  as  interpolitical,  to  describe  the  transactions  between 
separate  Greek  cities,  so  numerous  in  the  course  of  this 
history. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  a  Greek  will  not  consent  to  look  for 
sovereign  authority  beyond  the  limits  of  hb  own  city,  but  dty 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  have  a  city  to  look  to :  &  ««sntua^ 

^  ,      ^        vflUge  resi- 

scattered  villages  will  not  satisfy  in  his  mind  the  deace  b 

looked  upon 

exigencies  of  social  order,  security,  and   dignity.  Maaiafo-^ 

rr^  ,        ,  ,  -  ,,  .  rioricalcof 

Though  the  coalescence  of  smaller  towns  mto  a  Uvinc. 
larger  is  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  that  of  villages  into  a  town 
appears  to  him  a  manifest  advance  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
Such  at  least  is  the  governing  sentiment  of  Greece  throughout 
the  historical  period ;  for  there  was  always  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Hellenic  aggr^fate — the  rudest  and  least  advanced 
among  them — ^who  dwelt  in  unfortified  villages,  and  upon 
whom  the  citizen  of  Athens,  Corinth,  or  Thebes  looked  down 
as  inferiors.  Such  village  residence  was  the  character  of  the 
Epirots  *  universally,  and  prevailed  throughout  Hellas  itself  in 
those  very  early  and  even  ante-Homeric  times  upon  which 
Thucydidfis  looked  back  as  deplorably  barbarous  ; — times  of 
universal  poverty  and  insecurity, — absence  of  pacific  inter- 
course,— petty  warfare  and  plunder,  compelling  every  man 
to  pass  his  life  armed, — endless  migration  without  any  local 
attachments.  Many  of  the  considerable  cities  of  Greece  are 
mentioned  as  aggregations  of  pre-existing  villages,  some  of 
them  in  times  comparatively  recent  Tegea  and  Mantineia  in 
Arcadia  represent  in  this  way  the  confluence  of  eight  villages 
and  five  villages  respectively  ;  Dymd  in  Achaia  was  brought 
together  out  of  eight  villages,  and  Elis  in  the  same  manner,  at 
a  period  even  later  than  the  Persian  invasion  ;  ^  the  like  seems 
to  have  happened  with  Megara  and  Tanagra.    A  large  pro- 


*  Skylax,  Peripl.  c  28-33;  ThucycL 
il  80.  See  Dio  Chrysostom,  Or.  xlvii. 
p.  225,  vol.  iL  ed.  Reisk.  —  /taAAov 
Tifovrro  SioifccurOou  icor^  Ktifias,  rois  fiap' 
fidpou  6futiwSt  ^  ^X^f^  WXcws  KoX  6yona 


•  Strabo,    viii.    p. 
PausaiL  viii.  45, 
Graec  c  17-37. 


337,    342,    386; 
I;  Plutarch.  Qiuest 
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portion  of  the  Arcadians  continued  their  village  life  down  to 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  it  suited  the  purposes 
of  Sparta  to  keep  them  thus  disunited ;  a  policy  which  we 
shall  see  hereafter  illustrated  by  the  dismemberment  of  Man- 
tineia  (into  its  primitive  component  villages)  which  the  Spartan 
contemporaries  of  Agesilaus  carried  into  effect,  but  which  was 
reversed  as  soon  as  the  power  of  Sparta  was  no  longer  para- 
mount,— as  well  as  by  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis  out  of  a 
large  number  of  petty  Arcadian  towns  and  villages,  one  of  the 
capital  measures  of  Epameinondas.^  As  this  measure  was  an 
elevation  of  Arcadian  importance,  so  the  reverse  proceeding — 
the  breaking  up  of  a  city  into  its  elementary  villages — ^was  not 
only  a  sentence  of  privation  and  suffering,  but  also  a  complete 
extinction  of  Grecian  rank  and  dignity. 

The  Ozolian  Lokrians,  the  iEtolians,  and  the  Akamanians 
valine  resi-  maintained  their  separate  village  residence  down  to 
^Slki'  a  still  later  period,  preserving  along  with  it  their 
^^cS^^  primitive  rudeness  and  disorderly  pugnacity.^  Their 
£^*^Sto  villages  were  unfortified,  and  defended  only  by  com- 
«***»•  parative  inaccessibility ;  in  case  of  need  they  fled  for 

safety  with  their  cattle  into  the  woods  and  mountains.  Amidst 
such  inauspicious  circumstances,  there  was  no  room  for  that 
expansion  of  the  social  and  political  feelings  to  which  pro- 
tected intra-mural  residence  and  increased  numbers  gave 
birth ;  there  was  no  consecrated  acropolis  or  agora — no  orna- 
mented temples  and  porticos,  exhibiting  the  continued  offerings 
of  successive  generations  ' — no  theatre  for  music  or  recitation. 


*  Pausan.  vii.  27,  2-5 ;  Diod.  xv.  72 ; 
compare  Arist  Polit  ii.  I,  5. 

The  description  of  the  BioIkutis  of 
Mantineia  b  in  Xenophon,  Hellen.  v.  2, 
6-8 :  it  is  a  flagrant  example  of  his  philo- 
Laconian  bias.  We  see  by  the  case  of 
the  Phokians  after  the  Sacred  War 
(Diodor.  xvi,  60;  Pausan.  x.  3,  2)  how 
heavy  a  punishment  this  Btoliuiru  was. 
Compare  also  the  instructive  speech 
of  the  Akanthian  envoy  Kleigen^s  at 
Sparta,  when  he  invoked  the  Lacedae- 
monian interference  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  the  incipient  federation,  or 
junction  of  towns  into  a  common  poli- 
tical  aggregate,  which  was  growing  up 
round  Olynthus  (Xen.  Hdlen.  v.  2, 
II,  2).  The  wise  and  admirable  con- 
duct of  Olynthus,  and  the  reluctance  of 


the  lesser  neighbouring  cities  to  merge 
themselves  in  this  union,  are  forcibly  set 
forth;  also  the  interest  of  Sparta  in 
keeping  all  the  Greek  towns  disunited. 
Compare  the  description  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Capua  by  the  Romans  (Livy, 
xxvi.  16). 

'  Thucyd.  L  5 ;  iiL  94.  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  iv.  6,  5. 

'  Pausanias,  x.  4,  I ;  his  remarks  on 
the  Phokian  ir6\is  Panopeus  indicate 
what  he  included  in  the  idea  of  a  ir6Kis: 
— cfyc  6yofiiff€u  ris  ir6?iuf  koX  ro^rovs^  ots 
y€  oOk  ikpx^Mt  ^^  yvfApdai6p  i<rrar  od 
Biwrpw^  o6k  ityopiw  ix^^'^"'*  ^X  ^^^ 
Kar€px6fA«yov  is  KfyfiyriV  &AA2k  ir  ar^yats 
KolKais  Korh  r^  Kokifias  fidXurra  rhs 
iv  rots  SptctVi  iyrewBti  olKovtriv  iwl  xatpi- 
9p^  SfMS  9h  Spot  7f  rijs  x*^P"^  €ur]p 
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no  gymnasium  for  athletic  exercises — ^none  of  those  fixed 
arrangements,  for  transacting  public  business  with  r^^larity 
and  decorum,  which  the  Greek  citizen,  with  his  powerful 
sentiment  of  locality,  deemed  essential  to  a  dignified  existence. 
The  village  was  nothing  more  than  a  fraction  and  a  subordi- 
nate, appertaining  as  a  limb  to  the  organised  body  called  the 
City.  But  the  City  and  the  State  are  in  his  mind  and  in  his 
language  one  and  tJie  same.  While  no  organisation  less  than 
the  City  can  satisfy  the  exigencies  *  of  an  intelligent  freeman, 
the  City  is  itself  a  perfect  and  self-sufficient  whol^  admitting 
no  incorporation  into  any  higher  political  imity.  It  spi^t*- 
deserves  notice  that  Sparta  even  in  the  days  of  her  SwJuSj^ 
greatest  power  was  not  (properly  speaking)  a  city,  SThSSt^ 
but  a  mere  agglutination  of  five  adjacent  villages,  ^vo^^- 
retaining  unchanged  its  old-fashioned  trim :  for  the  extreme 
defensibility  of  its  frontier  and  the  military  prowess  of  its 
inhabitants  supplied  the  absence  of  walls,  while  the  discipline 
imposed  upon  the  Spartan  exceeded  in  rigour  and  minuteness 
an3rthing  known  in  Greece.  And  thus  Sparta,  though  less 
tbkn  a  city  in  respect  to  external  appearance,  was  more  than 
a  city  in  respect  to  perfection  of  drilling  and  fixity  of  political 
routine.  The  contrast  between  the  humble  appearance  and 
the  mighty  reality  is  pointed  out  by  Thucydidfis.*  The  in- 
habitants of  the  small  territory  of  Pisa,  wherein  Olympia  is 
situated,  had  once  enjoyed  the  honourable  privilege  of  adminis- 
tering the  Olympic  festival  Having  been  robbed  of  it  and 
subjected  by  the  more  powerful  Eleians,  they  took  advantage 
of  various  movements  and  tendencies  among  the  larger 
Grecian  powers  to  try  and  regain  it ;  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions  we  find  their  claim  repudiated  because  they  were 
villagers,  and  unworthy  of  so  great  a  distinction.'  There  was 
nothing  to  be  called  a  city  in  the  Pisatid  territory. 


oJTotf  c2$  robs  i/iSpouSf  KaX  is  rV  o^AAo- 
yetf  avt^49povs  aecd  otrot  ir4/anwn  rV 
^mKueSw. 

The  /uKpii  woXitrfuera  of  the  Peksgians 
on  the  penmsnla  of  Mount  Athds  (Thn- 
cjd.  iv.  109)  seem  to  have  been  some- 
thing between  villages  and  cities.  When 
the  Phokians,  after  the  Sacred  War, 
were  deprived  of  their  cities  and  forced 
into  villages  by  the  Amphiktyons,  the 
order  was  that  no  village  should  contain 
more  than  fifty  houses,  and  that  no  vil- 


lage should  be  within  the  distance  of  a 
furlong  of  any  other  (Diodor.  xvi.  60). 

»  Aristot  PoliL  1 1,  8.  ^ «*  UirXuipwr 
icmfjuuf  Koumvia  r4Xtios  ir6kis,  ^  9h  wd<nis 
fX"**^^  Wpot  rris  airTapmltu*  Compare 
also  iil  6, 14 ;  and  Plato,  Legg.  vii.  p.  04S. 

•  Thucyi  L  10.  oirt  ^v9fotKta$tlff7is 
w6ktwSf  oir^  Upois  itaX  Korturicwais  iroXv- 
r€\4in  xp^^/^^'i  ""^^  K^fJMS  ii  r^ 
iraXai^  rijs  *EXXi8of  rp6ir^  olKur$ttiniSf 
^yoir*  fty  6iro8cc<rT^pa. 

'  Xenophon,  Hellen.  iii.  2,  31. 
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Hdlenic 
aggregate 
accepted  as 
apnmary 
fact — its 
pre-exist- 
ing ele- 
ments un- 
traceable. 


In  going  through  historical  Greece,  we  are  compelled  to 
accept  the  Hellenic  aggr^^te  with  its  constituent 
elements  as  a  primary  fact  to  start  from,  because  the 
state  of  our  information  does  not  enable  us  to  ascend 
any  higher.  By  what  circumstances,  or  out  of  what 
pre-existing  elements,  this  aggregate  was  brought 
together  and  modified,  we  find  no  evidence  entitled  to  credit 
There  are  indeed  various  names  which  are  affirmed  to 
designate  ante-Hellenic  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  Greece, 
— ^the  Pelasgi,  the  Leleges,  the  Kurfites,  the  Kaukdnes,  the 
Aones,  the  Temmikes,  the  Hyantes,  the  Telchines,  the  Boeotian 
Thracians,  the  Teleboae,  the  Ephyri,  the  Phlegyae,  &c  These 
are  names  belonging  to  legendary,  not  to  historical  Greece — 
extracted  out  of  a  variety  of  conflicting  legends,  by  the 
logographers  and  subsequent  historians,  who  stnmg  together 
out  of  them  a  supposed  history  of  the  past,  at  a  time  when  the 
conditions  of  historical  evidence  were  very  little  understood. 
That  these  names  designated  real  nations,  may  be  true,  but 
here  our  knowledge  ends.  We  have  no  well-informed  witness 
to  tell  us  their  times,  their  limits  of  residence,  their  acts,  or 
their  character ;  nor  do  we  know  how  far  they  are  identical 
with  or  diverse  from  the  historical  Hellens — ^whom  we  are 
warranted  in  calling,  not  indeed  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  but  the  first  known  to  us  upon  any  tolerable  evidence. 
If  any  man  is  inclined  to  call  the  unknown  ante- Hellenic 
period  of  Greece  by  the  name  of  Pelasgic,  it  is  open  to  him 
to  do  so.  But  this  is  a  name  carrying  with  it  no  assured 
predicates,  noway  enlarging  our  insight  into  real  history,  nor 
enabling  us  to  explain — ^what  would  be  the  real  historical 
problem — how  or  from  whom  the  Hellens  acquired  that  stock 
of  dispositions,  aptitudes,  arts,  &c  with  which  they  begin  their 
career.  Whoever  has  examined  the  many  conflicting  systems 
respecting  the  Pelasgi, — from  the  literal  belief  of  Clavier, 
Larcher,  and  Raoul  Rochette  (which  appears  to  me  at  least 
the  most  consistent  way  of  proceeding),  to  the  interpretative 
and  half-incredulous  processes  applied  by  abler  men,  such  as 
Niebuhr,  or  O.  Miiller,  or  Dr.  Thirlwall  ^ — ^will  not  be  displeased 


*  Larcher,  Chronologic  d'H^rodote, 
ch.  viii.  p.  215,  274;  Raoul  Rochette, 
Histoire  des  Colonies  Grecques,  book  i. 


ch.  5 ;  Niebuhr,  Romische  Geschichte, 
vol.  i.  p.  26-64,  ^^^  ^  (^^  section  en- 
titled Die  Oenotrer  und  Pelasger) ;  O. 
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with  my  resolution  to  decline  so  insoluble  a  problem.  No 
attested  facts  are  now  present  to  us — ^none  were  present  to 
Herodotus  and  Thucydid^s  even  in  their  age— on  which 
to  build  trustworthy  affirmations  respecting  the  ante-Hellenic 
Pelasgians.  And  where  such  is  the  case,  we  may  without 
impropriety  apply  the  remark  of  Herodotus  respecting  one  of 
the  theories  which  he  had  heard  for  explaining  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile  by  a  supposed  connexion  with  the  circumfluous 
Ocean — ^that  "the  man  who  carries  up  his  story  into  the 
invisible  world,  passes  out  of  the  range  of  criticism."  ^ 

As  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  there  were  no  towns  or 
villages  called  Pelasgian,  in  Greece  Proper,  since  AndentPo- 
776  B.C    But  there  still  existed  in  two  different  SS?faS^ 
places,  even  in  the  age  of  Herodotus,  people  whom  he  ""^ 
believed  to  be  Pelasgians.    One  portion  of  these  occupied  the 
towns  of  Plakia  and  Skylakfi  near  Kyzikus,  on  the  Propontis : 
another  dwelt  in  a  town  called  Krfistdn,  near  the  Thermaic 
Gulf*    There  were  moreover  certain  other  Pelasgian  townships 
which  he  does  not  specify — it  seems  indeed,  from  Thucydidfis, 
that  there  were  some  little  Pelasgian  townships  on  the  pen- 
insula of  Athos.'    Now  Herodotus  acquaints  us  with  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  people  of  Krfistdn,  those  of  Plakia 
and  Skylakd,  and  those  of  the  other  unnamed  Pelasgian 


MuDer,  Die  Etmsker,  voL  L  (Emleitung, 
di.  ii  p.  75-100) ;  Dr.  Thirlwall,  History 
of  Greece,  voL  L  ch.  il  p.  36-64.  The 
dissentient  opinions  of  Kruse  and  Man- 
not  may  be  found  in  Kruse,  Hellas, 
vol  I  p.  398-425 ;  Mannert,  Geographie 
der  Gtiec^en  und  Romer,  Part  viii 
introduct  p.  4  seqq, 

Niebuhr  puts  tc^ther  all  the  mythical 
and  genealogical  traces,  many  of  them 
in  mt  highest  d^ee  vague  and  e<iui- 
Tocal,  of  the  existence  of  Pelasgi  in 
Tarious  localities ;  and  then  summing  up 
their  cumulative  effect,  asserts  ('*not  as 
in  hypothesis,  but  with  full  historical 
conviction,"  p.  54)  **  that  there  was  a 
thnewhen  the  Pelasgians,  perhaps  the 
most  extended  people  in  all  Europe, 
were  spread  from  the  Po  and  the  Amo 
to  the  Rhyndakus"  (near  Kyzikus), 
with  only  an  interruption  in  Thrace. 
^Vhat  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of 
all,  is  the  contrast  between  his  feeling 
of  disgust,  despair  and  aversion  to  the 
subject,  when   he  begins  the    inquiry 


(^Uhe  name  Pelas^^^^  he  says,  "w  odious 
to  the  historian^  who  holes  the  spurious 
philology  out  of  which  the  pretences  to 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  such  extinct 
people  arise^^*  p.  28),  and  the  full  con- 
fidence and  satisfaction  with  which  he 
concludes  it 

*  Herodot    ii.   23: — *0  Ji  irtpl  tow 

Aycrcfjcof ,  obit  4x91  fX§yxoy, 

•  That  Kr^ston  is  the  proper  reading 
in  Herodotus  there  seems  every  reason 
to  believe — not  Krot5n,  as  Dionys.  HaL 
represents  it  (Ant  Rom.  i.  26) — in  spite 
of  the  authority  of  Niebuhr  in  favour  of 
the  latter. 

■  Thucyd.  iv.  109.  Compare  the  new 
Fragmenta  of  Strabo,  lib.  vii.,  edited 
from  the  Vatican  MS.  by  Kramer,  and 
since  by  Tafel  (Tiibingen,  1844),  sect 
34,  p.  26, — ^Kfiffoy  i^  r^y  Xc^^^i^<ror 
raOniv  r&v  4ic  A^/ixou  H€\aoy&y  riyts^ 
tls  ir^KTc  Bipfnifiiyot  woXla-fuera.'  KXcwydi, 
*OK6<pv^oif,  KKpoBAcvs,  Aloy,  Biffffoy, 
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townships,  all  spoke  the  same  language,  and  each  of  them 
respectively,  a  different  language  from  their  neighbours  around 
them.  He  informs  us,  moreover,  that  their  language  was 
a  barbarous  (£  e,  a  non-Hellenic)  language ;  and  this  fact  he 
quotes  as  an  evidence  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Pelasg^an 
langruage  was  a  barbarous  lang^uage,  or  distinct  from  the 
Hellenic  He  at  the  same  time  states  expressly  that  he  has 
no  positive  knowledge  what  language  the  ancient  Pelasgians 
spoke— one  proof,  among  others,  that  no  memorials  nor  means 
of  distinct  information  concerning  that  people  could  have  been 
open  to  him. 

This  is  the  one  single  fact,  amidst  so  many  conjectures 
igjto^  concerning  the  Pelasgians,  which  we  can  be  said  to 
--«^°r  know  upon  the  testimony  of  a  competent  and  con- 
unguM^  temporary  witness:  the  few  townships — scattered 
and  inconsiderable,  but  all  that  Herodotus  in  his  day  knew 
as  Pelasgian — spoke  a  barbarous  lafigruage.  And  upon  such  a 
point  he  must  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  judge.  If  then 
(infers  the  historian)  all  the  early  Pelasgians  spoke  the  same 
language  as  those  of  Kr^stdn  and  Plakia,  they  must  have 
changed  their  langruage  at  the  time  when  they  passed  into 
the  Hellenic  aggregate,  or  became  Hellens.  Now  Herodotus 
conceives  that  ag^egate  to  have  been  gradually  enlarged  to 
its  great  actual  size  by  incorporating  with  itself  not  only  the 
Pelasgians,  but  several  other  nations  once  barbarians  ;*  the  Hel- 
lens having  been  originally  an  inconsiderable  people.  Among 
those  other  nations  once  barbarian  whom  Herodotus  supposes 
to  have  become  hellenised,  we  may  probably  number  the 
Leleges  ;  and  with  respect  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Pelasgians, 
we  have  contemporary  testimony  proving  the  existence  of 
barbarian  Leleges  in  later  times.  Philippus  the  Karian 
historian  attested  the  present  existence,  and  believed  in  the 
past  existence,  of  Lel^es  in  his  country  as  serfs  or  dependent 
cultivators  under  the  Karians,  analogous  to  the  Helots  in 
Laconia  or  the  Penestae  in  Thessaly.*    We  may  be  very  sure 


'  Herod,  i.  57.  irp<»0'iccx«pi}K^«r 
ahr^  Ktd  &AAtt»r  iMttv  fiapfiaponf  avx' 
ydv, 

•  Athenae.  vi.   p.   271.     ^iKnnrot   iw 


KoroX^^of  robs  AoiccScu/iorfwr  EtXivras 
Koi  robs  B€rraXueobs  frwiaras,  koL  Kof^ 
^(Ti  TOif  A^Xc(iy  &s  oUhais  jcff^tra^^tu 
irixtii  Tc  jcal  rvr. 
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that  there  were  no  Hellens — no  men  speaking  the  Hellenic 
tongue — standing  in  such  a  relation  to  the  Karians.  HUtoriaa 
Among  those  many  barbaric-speaking  nations  whom  UrbuSL 
Herodotus  believed  to  have  changed  their  language  aiM. 
and  passed  into  Hellens,  we  may  therefore  fairly  consider  the 
Leleges  to  have  been  included     For  next  to  the  Pelasgians 
and  PelasguSy  the  Leleges  and  Lelex  figure  most  conspicuously 
in  the  legendary  genealogies ;  and  both  together  cover  the 
laiger  portion  of  the  Hellenic  soil 

Confining  myself  to  historical  evidence  and  believing  that 
no  assured  results  can  be  derived  from  the  attempt  ^ 

^      Statements 

to  transform  legend  into  history,  I  accept  the  state-  of  good  wh- 
ment  of  Herodotus  with  confidence  as  to  the  barbaric  ^^^  ^« 
language  spoken  by  the  Pelasgians  of  his  day,  and  Peiasgians 
I  believe  the  same  with  regard  to  the  historical  are  to  b?** 
X-eleges — ^but  without  presuming  to  determine  any-  whether  Cy 
thing  in  r^^ard  to  the  legendary  Pelasgians  and  legei^iary 
Lel^eSy  the  supposed  ante- Hellenic  inhabitants  of  and  Leieges 
Greece.     And  I  think  this  course  more  consonant  to  **°°** 
the  laws  of  historical  inquiry  than  that  which  comes  recom- 
mended by  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  who  softens 
and  explains  away  the  statement  of  Herodotus  until  it  is  made 
to  mean  only  that  the  Pelasgians  of  Plakiaand  Kr£st6n  spoke 
a  very  bad  Greek.    The  affirmation  of  Herodotus  is  distinct, 
and  twice  repeated,  that  the  Pelasgians  of  these  towns  and  of 
his  own  time  spoke  a  barbaric  lang^uage;  and  that  word 
appears  to  me  to  admit  of  but  one  interpretation.^      To 


'  Herod.  L  57.  ^Hrrofa  B^  ykm<nnuf 
lc#ar  o2  ncAotfTOI,  obK  lx«  irp^icims  €hnu. 
«l  S4  xpM^  i^ri  rticptupo/idrois  Xiytiw 
TMiri  vvw  4rt  4ovffi  ncXairydr,  rmf  iw^ 
Twrnrwr  Kfti^r&iw  ir6\uf  olmirrw¥  .  .  . 
lau  tV  nXiutc^i'  Tff  mU  SjcvAiinir  n«AM'* 

^V  eki^irrApr  4¥  *lXkii<rwirr^  .  .  •  aecd 
ft  &AAa  TL^XaayuA  4iirra,  voXlo'fun'a  rh 
9tpita  ^utr40aXr  cl  rovriMi  8«i  A^iy, 
^or  i,  OffAa^Toi  fii^fiapw  yXBffffOM 
I4wr9s,  El  ro(rvr  fp  KaX  ww  rotovro  rh 
U^Xaayueb^^rb  *Arruchff$ms,  ihf  ntAcM'- 
ytkhiF  ifta  rp  ^utrafioXS  rf  4s  *EXAj|n» 
mmX  tV  yXAffO'eof  ^urrliiaBr  mU  7^  S^ 
&(m  ol  Kf>^<rrmwtirrat  ottidfwun  rmf  vw 
9^4as  ir9p»ouDUwrw¥  thrX  buiyXmaffoij  otht 
•I  nAomyro/  a^Uri  8t,  dfiAyXmnroi, 
S^Am^t  Zhf  5ri  r2kr  Ip^licarro  yX^ffO'ris 
Xftpaxriipa  ^t/trmfitdiforr^s  4f  raura  r^ 


X^P^t  rovrop  /x<>*^<  ^  ^A«tf , 

In  the  next  diapter  Herodotus  agaitt 
calls  the  Pelasgian  nation  fidpfiapop, 

Ren>ecting  this  langnaee  heanl  by 
Herodotus  at  Kr6st6n  and  Plalua,  Dr. 
Thirlwall  observes  (chap.  ii.  p.  60), 
"  This  language  Herodotus  describes  as 
barbarous,  and  it  is  on  this  fact  he 
grounds  his  general  conclusion  as  to  the 
ancient  Pelasgian  tongue.  But  he  has 
not  entered  into  any  details  that  might 
have  served  to  ascertain  the  manner  or 
degree  in  which  it  differed  from  the 
Greek.  Still  the  expressions  he  uses 
would  have  appeared  to  imply  that  it 
was  essentially  foreign,  had  he  not 
spoken  quite  as  strongly  in  another  pas- 
sage, where  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe 
a  similar  meaning  to  his  words.    When 
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suppose  that  a  man  who^  like  Herodotus,  had  heard  almost 
every  variety  of  Greek,  in  the  course  of  his  long  travels,  as 
well  as  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Assyrian,  Lydian,  and  other 


he  is  enumerating  the  dialects  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  Ionian  Greeks,  he 
observes  that  the  Ionian  cities  in  Lydia 
agree  not  at  all  in  their  tongne  with 
those  of  Karia ;  and  he  applies  the  very 
same  term  to  these  dialects,  which  he 
had  before  used  in  speaking  of  the 
remains  of  the  Pelasgian  language.  This 
passage  affords  a  measure  by  which  we 
may  estimate  the  force  of  the  word  A?r- 
barian  in  the  former.  Nothing  more 
can  be  safely  inferred  from  it,  than  that 
the  Pelasgian  language  which  Hero- 
dotus heard  on  the  Hellespont,  and 
elsewhere,  sounded  to  him  a  strange 
jargon ;  as  did  the  dialect  of  Ephesus  to 
a  Milesian,  and  as  the  Bolognese  does 
to  a  Florentine.  This  fact  leaves  its 
real  nature  and  relation  to  the  Greek 
quite  uncertain;  and  we  are  the  less 
justified  in  building  on  it,  as  the  history 
of  Pelasgian  settlements  is  extremely 
obscure,  and  the  traditions  which  Hero- 
dotus reports  on  that  subject  have  by  no 
means  equal  weight  with  statements 
made  from  his  personal  observation." 
(Thirl wall,  Hist  of  Greece,  ch.  iL  p. 
60,  2nd  edit) 

In  the  statement  delivered  by  Hero- 
dotus (to  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  here 
refers)  about  the  language  spoken  in  the 
Ionic  Greek  cities,  the  historian  had 
said  (L  142), — r\m<rffay  Si  ob  r^y  atniip 
oStoi  ytyofilKeurtf  &XXJb  rpimus  r4(rff€pas 
mpaywy^wif,  Miletus^  Myus,  and  Pri6ne, 
— 4y  Tp  Kaplif  Koronetiyrcu  Korh  raink 
itaXtyifurcd  ffpu  Ephesus,  Kolophon, 
&c — ainaX  al  ir^Xcif  rftri  irp^tpw  Xf  y- 
6cf (rp(ri  6ftoXoy4av<n  Kork  yX&o'aay  oMr, 
e^l  ii  ifto^my4ovfft.  The  Chians  and 
Erythrseans  —  iccrr^  riffh-h  9tmK4yorrat, 
JtdfuOi  Si  4m^  {wOrdr  fwwot,  Otroi  xa- 
paierripts  yXiAfffffit  ritrctpts  y(y¥OPTai, 

The  words  yk^fffftis  xopMn^p  ("dis- 
tinctive mode  of  speech  **)  are  common 
to  both  these  passages,  but  their  mean- 
ing in  the  one  and  in  the  other  b  to  be 
measured  bv  reference  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  which  the  author  is  speaking, 
as  well  as  to  the  words  which  accompany 
them, — especially  the  word  fidpfiapos  in 
the  first  passage.  Nor  can  I  think  (with 
Dr.  Thirlwall)  that  the  meaning  of  fidp- 
fiapos  is  to  be  determined  by  reference 


to  the  other  two  words:  the  revene  is 
in  my  judgement  correct  Bdpfiapos  is 
a  term  definite  and  unequivocal,  but 
yX^afffis  x<(p*«r^P  varies  accordiiig  to 
the  comparison  which  you  happen  at 
the  moment  to  be  makine,  and  its 
meaning  is  here  determined  dj  its  con- 
junction with  fidpfiapos, 

When  Herodotus  was  speaking  of  the 
twelve  Ionic  cities  in  Asia,  he  might 
property  point  out  the  differences  d 
speech  among  them  as  so  many  different 
Xap€ueriip9$  yKdctniti  the  limits  of  dif- 
ference were  fixed  by  the  knowledge 
which  his  hearers  possessed  of  the  per- 
sons  about  whom  he  was  speaking  ;  Uie 
lonians  being  all  notoriously  Hellass. 
So  an  author  describing  Italy  might  say 
that  Bolognese,  Romans,  Neapolitans^ 
Genoese,  &c.,  had  different  x<ifM'n'%cs 
yX^fftniSf  it  being  understood  that  the 
difference  was  such  as  might  subsist 
among  persons  all  Italians. 

But  tnere  is  also  a  x<(fMuer^p  yXAaerit 
of  Greek  generally  (abstraction  made  of 
its  various  dialects  and  diversities)  as 
contrasted  with  Persian,  Phoenician,  or 
Latin — and  of  Italian  generally,  as  con- 
trasted with  German  or  English.  It  is 
this  comparison  which  Herodotus  is 
taking  when  he  describes  the  language 
spoken  by  the  people  of  Kr^6n  and 
Plakisi,  and  which  he  notes  by  the  word 
fidpfiapop  as  opposed  to  'EAXiyroriir:  it  is 
with  reference  to  thb  comparison  that 
XBtpoKT^p  yXiAfffffis  in  the  fifty-seventh 
chapter  is  to  be  construed.  The  word 
fidpfiapos  is  the  usual  and  recognised 
antithesis  of 'EXAiyr  or  'EWftwuUs. 

It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of 
the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
language  spoken  at  Kr^6n  and  at 
Plucia  was  the  same,  though  the  places 
were  so  far  apart  from  each  other.  This 
identity  of  itself  shows  that  he  meant  to 
speak  of  a  substantive  language,  not  of 
a  "strange  jargon." 

I  think  it  therefore  certain  that  Hero- 
dotus pronounces  the  Pelasgians  of  his 
day  to  speak  a  substantive  language 
different  from  Greek ;  but  whether  dif- 
fering from  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
(<r.^.  m  the  degree  of  Latin  or  of  Phoe- 
nician) we  have  no  means  of  deciding. 
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languages,  did  not  know  how  to  distinguish  bad  Hellenic  from 
non-Hellenic,  is  in  my  judgement  inadmissible ;  at  any  rate 
the  supposition  is  not  to  be  adopted  without  more  cogent 
evidence  than  any  which  is  here  found. 

As  I  do  not  presume  to  determine  what  were  the  antecedent 
mtemal  elements  out  of  which  the  Hellenic  ag^^^te  Alleged 
was  formed,  so  I  confess  myself  equally  uninformed  leniccoic^ 
with  regard  to  its  external  constituents.  Kadmus,  mdaand 
Danaus,  Kekrops — the  epon3rms  of  the  Kadmeians,  no^T^oi- 
of  the  Danaans,  and  of  the  Attic  JCekropia — present  proUbS^ 
themselves  to  my  vision  as  creatures  of  l^end,  and  in  that 
character  I  have  already  adverted  to  them.  That  there  may 
have  been  very  early  settlements  in  continental  Greece  from 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  is  nowise  impossible ;  but  I  see  neither 
positive  proof,  nor  ground  for  probable  inference,  that  there 
were  any  such,  though  traces  of  Phoenician  settlements  in 
some  of  the  islands  may  doubtless  be  pointed  out  And  if  we 
examine  the  character  and  aptitude  of  Greeks,  as  compared 
either  with  Egyptians  or  Phoenicians,  it  will  appear  that  there 
is  not  only  no  analog^,  but  an  obvious  and  fundamental 
contrast :  the  Greek  may  occasionally  be  found  as  a  borrower 
from  these  ultramarine  contemporaries,  but  he  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  their  offspring  or  derivative.  Nor  can  I  bring 
myself  to  accept  an  hypothesis  which  implies  (unless  we  are 
to  r^ard  the  supposed  foreign  immigrants  as  very  few  in 
number,  in  which  case  the  question  loses  most  of  its  im- 
portance) that  the  Hellenic  language — ^the  noblest  among 
the  many  varieties  of  human  speech,  and  possessing  within 
itself  a  pervading  symmetry  and  organization — is  a  mere 
confluence  of  two  foreign  barbaric  languages  (Phoenician 
and  Egyptian)  with  two  or  more  internal  barbaric  lan- 
guages— Pelasgian,  Lelegian,  &c.  In  the  mode  of  investi- 
gation pursued  by  different  historians  into  this  question 
of  early  foreign  colonies,  there  is  great  difference  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Pelasgi)  between  different  authors — from 
the  acquiescent  Euemerism  of  Raoul  Rochette  to  the  refined 
distillation  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  History. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  amount  of  positive  knowledge  which 
Dr.  Thirlwall  guarantees  to  his  readers  in  that  chapter  is 
extremely  inconsiderable ;  for  though  he  proceeds  upon  the 
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general  theory  (different  from  that  which  I  hold)  that 
historical  matter  may  be  distinguished  and  elicited  from  the 
legends,  yet  when  the  question  arises  respecting  any  definite 
historical  result,  his  canon  of  credibility  is  too  just  to  permit 
him  to  overlook  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  even  when 
all  intrinsic  incredibility  is  removed.  That  which  I  note  as 
Terra  Incogjnita,  is  in  his  view  a  land  which  may  be  known 
up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  the  map  which  he  draws  of  it 
contains  so  few  ascertained  places  as  to  differ  very  little  from 
absolute  vacuity.  ^ 

The  most  ancient  district  called  Hellas  is  affirmed  by 
MMtandent  AHstotlc  to  havc  bccn  near  Ddd6na  and  the  river 
Gned,  Achcldus — a  description  which  would  have  been 
unintelligible  (since  the  river  does  not  flow  near  D6d6na),  if  it 
had  not  been  qualified  by  the  remark,  that  the  river  had  often 
in  former  times  changed  its  course.  He  states  moreover  that 
the  deluge  of  Deukalidn  took  place  chiefly  in  this  district, 
which  was  in  those  early  days  inhabited  by  the  Selli,  and  by 
the  people  then  called  Graeci,  but  now  Hellenes.*  The  SeUi 
(called  by  Pindar  Helli)  are  mentidned  in  the  Iliad  as  the 
ministers  of  the  Dodonaean  Zeus — "men  who  slept  on  the 
ground  and  never  washed  their  feet,"  and  Hesiod  in  one  of 
the  lost  poems  (the  Eoiai)  speaks  of  the  fat  land  and  rich 
pastures  of  the  land  called  Hellopia  wherein  D6ddna  was 
situated.*  On  what  authority  Aristotle  made  his  statement; 
we  do  not  know ;  but  the  general  feeling  of  the  Greeks  was 
different,  connecting  Deukalidn,  Hellen,  and  the  Hellenes, 
primarily  and  specially  with  the  territory  called  Achaia 
Phthidtis,  between  Mount  Othrys  and  CEta,  We  can  neither 
affirm  nor  deny  his  assertion  that  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ddddna  were  called  Graeci  before  they  were  called 
Hellenes.  There  is  no  ascertained  instance  of  the  mention  of 
a  people  called  Grxci  in  any  author  earlier  than  this  Aristo- 
telian treatise ;  for  the  allusions  to  Alkman  and  Sophoklte 
prove  nothing  to  the  point'    Nor  can  we  explain  how  it  came 


*  Aristotel.  MeteoroL  L  14. 

•  Homer,  Iliad,  xvi.  234;  Hesiod, 
Fragm.  149,  ed.  Marktscheffel;  SophokL 
Trachin.  1174;  Strabo,  vii.  p.  328. 

'  Stephaxu  Byz.  y.   Tpaiic6$, — TpcuK^s 


iirrl  ih  ^    /MTcarXtur/ihs,  4    r^    Tpol^ 
f{/$tias  KXtffis  iariv. 

The  word  T(kums  in  Alkman,  mean- 
ing "the  mothers  of  the  Hellenes," 
may  well  be  only  a  dialectic  variety  of 
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to  pass  that  the  Hellenes  were  known  to  the  Romans  only 
under  the  name  of  Graeci  or  Grail  But  the  name  by  which  a 
people  is  known  to  foreigners  is  often  completely  different 
from  its  own  domestic  name,  and  we  are  not  less  at  a  loss 
to  assign  the  reason,  how  the  Rasena  of  Etruria  came  to  be 
known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Tuscans  or  Etruscans. 


ypBMs,  analogous  to  kX^  and  tfpri(,  for 
K\f b,  ipyts,  &C.    (Ahrens,  De  Dialecto 
Doridi,  sect  ii,  p.  91;  and  sect  31, 
p.  242),  periu^M  declined  like  yvnums* 
Tbe  term  used  by  SophoklSs,  if  we 


may  believe  Photins,  was  not  rpsur^, 
but  'Pauchs  (Photius,  p.  480,  15;  Din- 
dorf.  Fragment  Soph.  933;  compare 
455).  Eustathius  (p.  890)  seems  unde- 
cided between  the  twa 
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CHAPTER    III. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  HELLENIC    AGGREGATE,  SEPARATELY 
TAKEN.— GREEKS  NORTH  OF  PELOPONNESUS. 

Having  in  the  preceding  chapter  touched  upon  the  Greeks 
in  their  aggregate  capacity,  I  now  come  to  describe  separately 
the  portions  of  which  this  aggre'gate  consisted,  as  they  present 
themselves  at  the  first  discernible  period  of  history. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  twelve  races  or 
^^„,p,jj,jjy.  subdivisions,  members  of  what  is  called  the  Amphik- 
onic  races,     tyonic  convocation,  were  as  follows  : — 

North  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, — Thessalians,  Perrhae- 
bians.  Magnates,  Achaeans,  Melians,  iEnianes,  Dolopes. 

South  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, — Dorians,  lonians,  Boeo- 
tians, Lokrians,  Phokians. 

Other  Hellenic  races,  not  comprised  among  the  Amphik- 
tyons,  were — 
Noa-Am.  The  iEtoHans  and  Akamanians,  north  of  the  Gulf 

phiktyonic  -  ^      .    . - 

races.  oi  i^onntn. 

The  Arcadians,  Eleians,  Pisatans,  and  Triphylians,  in  the 
central  and  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus :  I  do  not  here 
name  the  Achaeans,  who  occupied  the  southern  or  Pelopon- 
nesian  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  because  they  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  originally  of  the  same  race  as  the  Phthiot 
Achaeans,  and  therefore  participant  in  the  Amphiktyonic  con- 
stituency, though  their  actual  connexion  with  it  may  have 
been  disused. 

The  Dryopes,  an  inconsiderable,  but  seemingly  peculiar 
subdivision,  who  occupied  some  scattered  points  on  the  sea- 
coast —  Hermiond  on  the  Argolic  peninsula;  Styrus  and 
Karystus  in  Euboea ;  the  island  of  Kythnus,  &c. 

Though  it  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  our  historical 
discernment  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate,  apart  from  the  illusions 
of  legend,  commences  with  776  B.C.,  yet  with  regard  to  the 
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larger  number  of  its  subdivisions  just  enumerated,  we  can 
hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  specific  facts  anterior  n«tp«iod 
to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  in  480  B.C     Until  the  Wttory- 
year  560  B.C.  (the  epoch  of  Croesus  in  Asia  Minor,  m.c. 
and  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens),  the  history  of  the  Greeks 
presents  hardly  anything  of  a  collective  character :  the  move- 
ments of  each  portion  of  the  Hellenic  world  begin  and  end 
apart  from  the  rest    The  destruction  of  Kirrha  by  the  Am- 
phiktyons  is  the  first  historical  incident  which  brings  into  play, 
m  defence  of  the  Delphian  temple,  a  common  Hellenic  feeling 
of  active  obligation. 

But  about  560  B.C,  two  important  changes  are  seen  to  come 
into  operation  which  alter  the  character  of  Grecian 
history— extricating  it  out  of  its  former  chaos  of  riod-frS? 
detail,  and  centralising  its  isolated  phaenomena: — 
I.  The  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  Lydia  and  by 
Persia,  followed  by  their  struggles  for  emancipation — wherein 
the  European  Greeks  became  implicated,  first  as  accessories, 
and  afterwards  as  principals.  2.  The  combined  action  of  the 
large  mass  of  Greeks  under  Sparta,  as  their  most  powerful 
state  and  acknowledged  chief,  succeeded  by  the  rapid  and 
extraordinary  growth  of  Athens,  the  complete  development 
of  Grecian  maritime  power,  and  the  struggle  between  Athens 
and  Sparta  for  the  headship.  These  two  causes,  though 
distinct  in  themselves,  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as 
working  together  to  a  certain  degree — or  rather  the  second 
grew  out  of  the  first  For  it  was  the  Persian  invasions  of 
Greece  which  first  gave  birth  to  a  wide-spread  alarm  and 
antipathy  among  the  leading  Greeks  (we  must  not  call  it 
Pan-Hellenic,  since  more  than  half  of  the  Amphiktyonic  con- 
stituency gave  earth  and  water  to  Xerxes)  against  the  bar- 
barians of  the  East,  and  impressed  them  with  the  necessity  of 
joint  active  operations  under  a  leader.  The  idea  of  a  leader- 
ship or  hegemony  of  collective  Hellas,  as  a  privilege  neces- 
sarily vested  in  some  one  state  for  common  security  against 
the  barbarians,  thus  became  current — an  idea  foreign  to  the 
mind  of  Soldn,  or  any  one  of  the  same  age.  Next  came  the 
miraculous  development  of  Athens,  and  the  violent  contest 
between  her  and  Sparta  which  should  be  the  leader;  the 
larger  portion  of  Hellas  taking  side  with  one  or  the  other, 
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and  the  common  quarrel  against  the  Persian  being  for  the 
time  put  out  of  sight  Athens  is  put  down,  Sparta  acquires 
the  undisputed  hegemony,  and  again  the  anti-barbaric  feeling 
manifests  itself,  though  faintly,  in  the  Asiatic  expeditions  of 
Agesilaus.  But  the  Spartans,  too  incompetent  either  to 
deserve  or  maintain  this  exalted  position,  are  overthrown 
by  the  Thebans — themselves  not  less  incompetent,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Epameindndas.  The  deatih  of  that  single 
man  extinguishes  the  pretensions  of  Thebes  to  the  h^jemony. 
Hellas  is  left,  like  the  deserted  Penelopfi  in  the  Odyssey, 
worried  by  the  competition  of  several  suitors,  none  of  whom 
is  strong  enough  to  stretch  the  bow  on  which  the  prize 
depends.*  Such  a  manifestation  of  force,  as  well  as  the 
trampling  down  of  the  competing  suitors,  is  reserved,  not  for 
any  leg^itimate  Hellenic  arm,  but  for  a  semi-hellenised  '  Mace- 
donian, "brought  up  at  Fella,"  and  making  good  his  encroach- 
ments gradually  from  the  north  of  Olympus.  The  h^emony 
of  Greece  thus  passes  for  ever  out  of  Grecian  hands  :  but  the 
conqueror  finds  his  interest  in  reviving,  as  a  name  and  pretext, 
the  old  miso-Persian  banner,  after  it  had  ceased  to  represent 
any  real  or  earnest  feeling,  and  had  given  place  to  other 
impulses  of  more  recent  growth.  The  desolation  and  sacril^e 
once  committed  by  Xerxes  at  Athens  is  avenged  by  anni- 
hilation of  the  Persian  empire.  And  this  victorious  consum- 
mation of  the  once  powerful  Pan-Hellenic  antipathy — the 
dream  of  Xenophon*  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  after 
the  battle  of  Kunaxa — the  hope  of  Jason  of  Pherae — the 
exhortation  of  Isokratfis* — the  project  of  Philip  and  the 
achievement  of  Alexander, — while  it  manifests  the  irresistible 
might  of  Hellenic  and  Macedonian  arms  in  the  then  existing 
state  of  the  world,  is  at  the  same  time  the  closing  scene 
of  substantive  Grecian  life.  The  citizen-feelings  of  Greece 
become  afterwards  merely  secondary  forces,  subordinate  to 


>  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vii.  5,  37;  De-  107.  This  discourse  of  Isokiat^s  is  com- 
mosthenes,  De  Coron.  c.  7,  p.  231. —  posed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
&XXi  Tis  ^y  ixpiros  koI  irapa  roirois  on  Philip  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
icol  irof)^  rots  AXAou  'EXAiyo'ty  If  pis  Kol  imited  Greece  against  the  Persians :  the 
ropax^.  Oratio  iv.,  called   Panegyrica,   recom- 

*  Demosthen.  de  Coron.  c.  21,  p.  247.  mends  a  combination  of  all  Greeks  for 

>  Xenophon,  Anabas.  iii.  2,  25-26.  the  same  purpose,  but  under  the  hege- 
^  Xenophon,   Hellen.  vt  i,  12;  Iso-  mony  of  Athens,  putting  aside  all  intes- 

krat^,   Orat  ad   Philipp.,   Orat.  v.  p.  tine  differences :  see  Orat  iv.  p.  45-68. 
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the  preponderance  of  Greek  mercenaries  under  Macedonian 
order,  and  to  the  rudest  of  all  native  Hellens — the  i£toIian 
mountaineers.  Some  few  individuals  are  indeed  found,  even 
in  the  third  century  B.C,  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  Hellas, 
and  the  Achaean  confederation  of  that  century  is  an  honour- 
able attempt  to  contend  against  irresistible  difficulties:  but 
on  the  whole,  that  free,  social,  and  political  march,  which 
gives  so  much  interest  to  the  earlier  centuries,  is  irrevocably 
banished  from  Greece  after  the  generation  of  Alexander  the 
Great 

The  foregomg  brief  sketch  will  show  that,  taking  the  period 
from  Croesus  and  Peisistratus  down  to  the  generation  inaponant 
of  Alexander  (560-300  B.C.),  the  phaenomena  of  S^SS'^c 
Hellas  generally,  and  her  relations  both  foreign  and  S^^Stod 
inter-political,  admit  of  being  grouped  together  in  S?^^ 
masses  with  continued  dependence  on  one  or  a  few  ^^^  Ju»own. 
predominant  circumstances.  They  may  be  said  to  constitute 
a  sort  of  historical  epopee,  analogous  to  that  which  Herodotus 
has  constructed  out  of  the  wars  between  Greeks  and  bar- 
barians from  the  legends  of  16  and  Eur6pa  down  to  the 
repulse  of  Xerxes.  But  when  we  are  called  back  to  the  period 
between  yj6  and  560  B.C.,  the  phaenomena  brought  to  our 
knowledge  are  scanty  in  number— exhibiting  few  common 
feelings  or  interests,  and  no  tendency  towards  any  one  assign- 
able purpose.  To  impart  attraction  to  this  first  period  so 
obscure  and  unpromising,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  consider  it 
in  its  relation  with  the  second  ;  partly  as  a  preparation,  partly 
as  a  contrast. 

Of  the  extra-Peloponnesian  Greeks  north  of  Attica,  during 
these  two  centuries,  we  know  absolutely  nothing  ;  Extra-Peio- 
but  it  will  be  possible  to  furnish  some  information  SS^ 
respecting  the  early  condition  and  struggles  of  the  Attica)**not 
great  Dorian  states  in  Peloponnesus,  and  respecting  aii^alSing 
the  rise  of  Sparta  from  the  second  to  the  first  place  pAi!^ 
in  the  comparative  scale  of  Grecian  powers.     Athens  becomes 
first  known  to  us  at  the  legislation  of  Drako  and  the  attempt 
of  Kyl6n  (620  B.a)  to  make  himself  despot ;  and  we  gather 
some  facts  concerning  the  Ionic  cities  in  Euboea  and  Asia 
Minor  during  the  century  of  their  chief  prosperity,  prior  to 
the  reign  and  conquests  of  Croesus.     In  this  way  we  shall 
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form  to  ourselves  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  Sparta  and 
Athens, — of  the  short-lived  and  energetic  development  of  the 
Ionic  Greeks — and  of  the  slow  working  of  those  causes  which 
tended  to  bring  about  increased  Hellenic  intercommunication 
— as  contrasted  with  the  enlarged  range  of  ambition,  the 
grand  Pan-Hellenic  ideas,  the  systematised  party-antipathies, 
and  the  intensified  action  both  abroad  and  at  home,  which 
grew  out  of  the  contest  with  Persia. 

There  are  also  two  or  three  remarkable  manifestations 
which  will  require  special  notice  during  this  first  period  of 
Grecian  history : — i.  The  gpreat  multiplicity  of  colonies  sent 
forth  by  individual  cities,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  these 
several  colonies  ;  2.  The  number  of  despots  who  arose  in  the 
various  Grecian  cities ;  3.  The  lyric  poetry ;  4.  The  rudiments 
of  that  which  afterwards  ripened  into  moral  philosophy,  as 
manifested  in  gnomes  or  aphorisms — or  the  age  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Men. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  relate  those  earliest  proceedings 
(unfortunately  too  few)  of  the  Dorians  and  lonians  during  the 
historical  period,  together  with  the  other  matters  just  alluded 
to,  it  will  be  convenient  to  go  over  the  names  and  positions  of 
those  other  Grecian  states  respecting  which  we  have  no  infor- 
mation during  these  first  two  centuries.  Some  idea  will  thus  be 
formed  of  the  less  important  members  of  the  Hellenic  aggre- 
gate, previous  to  the  time  when  they  will  be  called  into  action. 
We  begin  by  the  territory  north  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 

Of  the  different  races  who  dwelt  between  this  celebrated 
General       pass  aud  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peneius,  by  far  the 

sketch  of  y.    1  «     .  «  r«<»  1. 

them.-  most  powerful  and  important  were  the  Thessahans. 
north  of  Sometimes  indeed  the  whole  of  this  area  passes 
pyteT"  under  the  name  of  Thessaly — since  nominally,  though 
not  always  really,  the  power  of  the  Thessalians  extended  over 
the  whole.  We  know  that  the  Trachinian  Herakleia,  founded 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  early  years  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  close  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  was  planted 
upon  the  territory  of  the  Thessalians.^  But  there  were  also 
within  these  limits  other  races,  inferior  and  dependent  on  the 
Thessalians,  yet  said  to  be  of  more  ancient  date,  and  certainly 


*  Thucyd.  Hi.   93.      Ol  BtffffoXoi  iv  9vydfut  6yT€s  r&y  roUrrp  x"^^^*  *«^  ^ 
iw\  rg  yfi  iitriiero  (Herakleia),  &c. 
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not  less  genuine  subdivisions  of  the  Hellenic  name.  The 
Perrhaebi*  occupied  the  northern  portion  of  the  territory 
between  the  lower  coui'se  of  the  river  Peneius  and  Mount 
Olympus.  The  Magnates'  dwelt  along  the  eastern  coast, 
between  Mount  Ossa  and  Pelion  on  one  side  and  the  iEgean 
on  the  other,  comprising  the  south-eastern  cape  and  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae  as  far  as  I61kos.  The 
Achxans  occupied  the  territory  called  Phthidtis,  extending 
from  near  Mount  Pindus  on  the  west  to  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae 
on  the  east* — along  the  mountain  chain  of  Othrys  with  its 
lateral  projections  northerly  into  the  Thessalian  plain,  and 
southerly  even  to  its  junction  with  GBta.  The  three  tribes  of 
the  Malians  dwelt  between  Achaea  Phthi6tis  and  Thermopylae, 
including  both  Trachin  and  Herakleia.  Westward  of  Achaea 
Phthidtis,  the  lofty  region  of  Pindus  or  Tymphrfistus,  with  its 
declivities  both  westward  and  eastward,  was  occupied  by  the 
Dolopes. 

All  these  five  tribes  or  subdivisions — Perrhaebians,  Mag- 
n^es,  Achaeans  of  Phthidtis,  Malians,  and  Dolopes,  Thessaiians 
together  with  certain  Epirotic  and  Macedonian  tribes  pendents.  ^ 
besides,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Pindus  and  Olympus — 
were  in  a  state  of  irr^^lar  dependence  upon  the  Thessalians, 
who  occupied  the  central  plain  or  basin  drained  by  the 
Peneius.  That  river  receives  the  streams  from  Olympus, 
from  Pindus,  and  from  Othrys — flowing  through  a  region 
which  was  supposed  by  its  inhabitants  to  have  been  once  a 
lake,  until  Poseid6n  cut  open  the  defile  of  Tempd,  through 
which  the  waters  found  an  efllux.  In  travelling  northward 
from  Thermopylae,  the  commencement  of  this  fertile  region 
— the  amplest  space  of  land  continuously  productive  which 
Hellas  presents — is  strikingly  marked  by  the  steep  rock  and 
ancient  fortress  of  Thaumaki;*   from  whence  the  traveller. 


*  Herodot.  viL  173;  Strabo,  ix.  p. 
440-441.  Herodotus  notices  the  pass 
over  the  chain  of  Olympus  or  the  Cam- 
bonian  mountains  by  which  Xerxes  and 
his  army  passed  out  of  Macedonia  into 
Perrha;bia:  see  the  description  of  the 
pass  and  the  neighbouring  country  in 
Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  ch. 
xxviiL  vol.  iiL  p.  338-348;  compare 
Livy,  xlii.  53. 

*  Skylax,  Periplus,  c  66;  Herodot. 


vil  183-188. 

•  Skylax,  PeripL  c  64;  Strabo,  ix. 
P-  433-434*  Sophokl6s  included  the 
territory  of  Trachin  in  the  limits  of 
Phthi6tis  (Strabo,  /.  r.).  Herodotus  con- 
siders  Phthidtis  as  terminating  a  little 
north  of  the  river  Spercheius  (vii.  198). 

*  See  the  description  of  Thaumaki  in 
Livy,  xxxii.  4,  and  in  Dr.  Holland's 
Travels,  ch.  xvii.  voL  ii.  p.  112— now 
Thomoko. 
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passing  over  the  mountains  of  Achaea  Phthi6tis  and  Othrys^ 
sees  before  him  the  plains  and  low  declivities  which  reach 
northward  across  Thessaly  to  Olympus.  A  narrow  strip  of 
coast — in  the  interior  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae,  between  the 
Magnates  and  the  Achaeans,  and  containing  the  towns  of  Am- 
phanaeum  and  Pagasae  * — belonged  to  this  proper  territory  of 
Thessaly,  but  its  great  expansion  was  inland :  within  it  were 
situated  the  cities  of  Pherae,  Pharsalus,  Skotussa,  Larissa, 
Krann6n,  Atrax,  Pharkaddn,  Trikk^^  Metropolis,  Pelinna,  &a 
The  abundance  of  com  and  cattle  from  the  neighbouring 
plains  sustained  in  these  cities  a  numerous  population,  and 
above  all  a  proud  and  disorderly  noblesse,  whose  manners 
bore  much  resemblance  to  those  of  'the  heroic  times.  They 
were  violent  in  their  behaviour,  eager  in.  armed  feud,  but 
unaccustomed  to  political  discussion  or  compromise ;  faithless 
as  to  obligations,  yet  at  the  same  time  generous  in  their 
hospitalities,  and  much  given  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  table.* 
Breeding  the  finest  horses  in  Greece  they  were  distinguished 
for  their  excellence  as  cavalry ;  but  tlieir  infantry  is  little 


*  Skylax,  Peripl.  c  65.  Hesychius 
(v.  nayofflrris  'A'w6\kofp)  seems  to  reckon 
Pagasae  as  Achsean. 

About  the  towns  in  Thessaly  and 
their  various  positions,  see  Manneit, 
Geograph.  der  Gr.  und  Romer,  Part  vii. 
book  iii.  ch.  8  and  9. 

There  was  an  ancient  religious  cere- 
mony, celebrated  by  the  Delphians 
every  ninth  year  (Ennaet^ris) :  a  proces- 
sion was  sent  from  Delphi  to  the  pass  of 
Temp^,  consisting  of  well-bom  youths 
under  an  archi-the6r,  who  represented 
the  proceeding  ascribed  by  an  old  legend 
to  Apollo ;  that  god  was  believed  to 
have  gone  thither  to  receive  expiation 
after  the  slaughter  of  the  serpent  Pytho : 
at  least  this  was  one  among  several 
discrepant  legends.  The  chief  youth 
plucked  and  brought  back  a  branch 
n-om  the  sacred  laurel  at  Tempd,  as  a 
token  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  mission: 
he  returned  by  **the  sacred  road,"  and 
broke  his  hst  at  a  place  called  Acnm&t 
near  Larissa.  A  solemn  festival,  fre- 
Quented  by  a  large  concourse  of  people 
from  the  surrounding  regions,  was  cele- 
brated on  this  occasion  at  Temp6,  in 
honour  of  Apollo  Tempeites  ('AfjorKovri 
T€fiir«fT9  in  the  iEolic  dialect  of  Thes- 
saly: see  Inscrip.  in  Boeckh,  Corp.  Ins. 


No.  1767).  The  procession  was  accom- 
panied by  a  flute-player. 

!  See  Plutarch,  Qusest  Grace  ch.  xi  p. 
292;    De  Musical   ch.  xiv.    p.   1130; 

j  iElian,  V.  H.  iii.  I ;   Stephan.  Byi.  v. 

I      It  b  important  to  notice  these  religioiis 
I  processions  as  establishing   interoourse 
*  and    sympathies   between    the    distant 
I  members  of  Hellas :  btit  the  inferences 
which  O.  Miiller  (Dorians,  B.  ii.  I,  p. 
222)  would  build  upon  them,  as  to  the 
original  seat  of  the  Dorians  and  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
«  Plato,  Krito,  c  15,  p.  53.    ^«f««  tV 
8^  ir\€i<mi  itra^la  mu  dicoXao-(a  (com- 
pare the  beginning  of  the  Mendn) — a 
remark  the  more  striking,  since  he  had 
I  just  before  described  the  Boeotian  Thebes 
I  as  a  well-regulated  dty,  though  both 
Dikaearchus  and  Polybius  represent  it  in 
their  times  as  so  much  the  contraiy. 

See  also  Demosthen.  Olynth.  i.  c  9, 
p.  16,  cont  Aristocrat,  c  29,  p.  657 ; 
Schol.  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  1466;  Theopomp. 
Fragment.  54-178,  ed.  Didot ;  Aristo- 
phanes, Plut.  521. 

The  march  of  political  affiiirs  in  Thes- 
saly is  understood  from  Xenophon, 
Hellen.  vi.  i;  compare  Anabas.  i  1,  10, 
and  Thucyd.  iv.  78. 
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noticed,  nor  do  the  Thessalian  cities  seem  to  have  possessed 
that  congregation  of  free  and  tolerably  equal  citizens,  each 
master  of  his  own  arms,  out  of  whom  the  ranks  of  hoplites 
were  constituted  The  warlike  nobles,  such  as  the  Aleuadae 
at  Larissa,  the  Skopadse  at  Kranndn,  despising  everything 
but  equestrian  service  for  themselves,  furnished,  from  their 
extensive  herds  on  the  plain,  horses  for  the  poorer  soldiers. 
These  Thessalian  cities  exhibit  the  extreme  of  turbulent 
ol^rchy,  occasionally  trampled  down  by  some  one  man  of 
great  vigour,  but  little  tempered  by  that  sense  of  political 
communion  and  reverence  for  established  law,  which  was 
found  among  the  better  cities  of  Hellas.  Both  in  Athens  and 
Sparta,  so  different  in  many  respects  from  each  other,  this 
feeling  will  be  found,  if  not  indeed  constantly  predominant, 
yet  constantly  present  and  operative.  Both  of  them  exhibit 
a  contrast  with  Larissa  or  Pherae  not  unlike  that  between 
Rome  and  Capua — the  former  with  her  endless  civil  disputes 
constitutionally  conducted,  admitting  the  joint  action  xhcssaiian 
of  parties  against  a  common  foe  ;  the  latter  with  her  c*>*~^««'- 
abundant  soil  enriching  a  luxurious  oligarchy,  and  impelled 
according  to  the  feuds  of  her  great  proprietors,  the  Magii, 
Blossii,  and  Jubellii.^ 

The  Thessalians  are  indeed  in  their  character  and  capacity 
as  much  Epirotic  or  Macedonian  as  Hellenic,  fonning  a  sort 
of  link  between  the  two.  For  the  Macedonians,  though  trained 
in  aftertimes  upon  Grecian  principles  by  the  genius  of  Philip 
and  Alexander,  so  as  to  constitute  the  celebrated  heavy-armed 
phalanx,  were  originally  (even  in  the  Peloponnesian  war)  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  for  the  excellence  of  their  cavalry,  like  the 
Thessalian  ;^  while  the  broad-brimmed  hat  or  kausia,  and  the 
short  spreading  mantle  or  chlamys,  were  common  to  both. 

We  are  told  that  the  Thessalians  were  originally  immigrants 
from  Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  and  conquerors  of  the  plain  of  the 
Peneius,  which  (according  to  Herodotus)  was  then  called 
-fiolis,  and  which  they  found  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi.*  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  great  Thessalian  families — such 


^  See  Cicero,  Orat  in  Pison.  c  ii; 
De  Leg.  Agiar.  cont.  Rullum,  c.  34-35. 

*  Compare  the  Thessalian  cavalry  as 
described  by  Polybius,  iv.  8,  with  the 


Macedonian  as  described  by  Thucydid^s, 
ii.  100. 
■  Herodot  vii.  176 ;  Thucyd.  i.  12. 
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as  the  Aleuadae  of  Larissa,  descendants  from  H6rakl£s,  and 
placed  by  Pindar  on  the  same  level  as  the  Lacedaemonian 
kings ^ — would  have  admitted  this  Thesprotian  origin;  nor 
does  it  coincide  with  the  tenor  of  those  l^ends  which  make 
the  eponym,  Thessalus,  son  of  Hftraklfts.  Moreover,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  language  of  the  Thessalians  was  Hellenic, 
a  variety  of  the  iEolic  dialect ;  *  the  same  (so  far  as  we  can 
make  out)  as  that  of  the  people  whom  they  must  have  found 
settled  in  the  country  at  their  first  conquest  If  then  it  be 
true,  that  at  some  period  anterior  to  the  commencement  of 
authentic  history,  a  body  of  Thresprotian  warriors  crossed  the 
passes  of  Pindus,  and  established  themselves  as  conquerors 
in  Thessaly,  we  must  suppose  them  to  have  been  more  warlike 
than  numerous,  and  to  have  gradually  dropt  their  primitive 
language. 

In  other  respects,  the  condition  of  the  population  of  Thessaly, 
such  as  we  find  it  during  the  historical  period,  favours  the 
supposition  of  an  original  mixture  of  conquerors  and  con- 
quered: for  it  seems  that  there  was  among  the  Thessalians 
and  their  dependents  a  triple  gradation,  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  Laconia.  First,  a  class  of  rich  proprietors  distri- 
buted throughout  the  principal  cities,  possessing  most  of  the 
soil,  and  constituting  separate  oligarchies  loosely  hanging 
together.'  Next  the  subject  Achaeans,  Magnates,  Perrhaebi, 
different  from  the  Laconian  Perioeki  in  this  point,  that  they 
retained  their  ancient  tribe-name  and  separate  Amphiktyonic 
franchise.  Thirdly,  a  class  of  serfs  or  dependent  cultivators, 
corresponding  to  the  Laconian  Helots,  who  tilling  the  lands 
of  the  wealthy  oligarchs,  paid  over  a  proportion  of  its  produce, 
furnished  the  retainers  by  which  these  great  families  were 
surrounded,  served  as  their  followers  in  the  cavalry,  and  were 
in  a  condition  of  villenage, — ^yet  with  the  important  reserve 
that  they  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country,*  that  they  had 


*  Pindar,  Pyth.  x-  init  with  the  Scholia, 
and  the  valuable  comment  of  Boeckh,  in 
reference  to  the  Aleuadae;  Schneider  ad 
Aristot  Polit  V.  5,  9;  and  the  Essay  of 
Buttmann,   Von  dem    Geschlecht   der 


*  The  words  ascribed  by  Xenophon 
(Hellen.  vL  i,  ii)  to  Jason  of  Pherae, 
and  the  lines  of  Theocritus  (xvi  34), 
attest  the  numbers  and  vigour  of  the 
The^alian    Penestse,    and    the    great 


Aleuaden,  art  xxii.  vol.  ii.  p.  254,  of    wealth  of  the  Aleuadae  and  Skopadee. 


the  collection  called  **  Mytholoeus." 
'  Ahrens,  De  Dialect  ^olica,  c  1, 2. 
•  See  Aristot  Polit  il  6,  3;  Thucyd. 

iL  99- 100. 


Both  these  families  acquired  celebrity 
from  the  verses  of  Simonides ;  he  was 
patronised  and  his  muse  invoked  by 
both  of  them;  see  Mliaa,  V.  H.  xii.  I ; 
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a  pennanent  tenure  in  the  soil,  and  that  they  maintained 
among  one  another  the  relations  of  family  and  village.  This 
last-mentioned  order  of  men,  in  Thessaly  called  the  Penestse, 
is  assimilated  by  all  ancient  authors  to  the  Helots  condidonof 
of  Laconia,  and  in  both  cases  the  danger  attending  ^^??£^ 
such  a  social  arrangement  is  noticed  by  Plato  and  J^^JJ[!i" 
Aristotle.  For  the  Helots  as  well  as  the  Penestae  ^  «*««**»• 
had  their  own  common  language  and  mutual  sympathies,  a 
separate  residence,  arms,  and  courage ;  to  a  certain  extent, 
also,  they  possessed  the  means  of  acquiring  property,  since  we 
are  told  that  some  of  the  Penestae  were  richer  than  their 
masters.^  So  many  means  of  action,  combined  with  a  de- 
graded social  position,  gave  rise  to  frequent  revolt  and  incessant 
apprehensions.  As  a  general  rule,  indeed,  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  by  slaves  or  dependents,  for  the  benefit  of  proprietors 
in  the  cities,  prevailed  throughout  most  parts  of  Greece.  The 
rich  men  of  Thebes,  Argos,  Athens  or  Elis,  must  have  derived 
their  incomes  in  the  same  manner ;  but  it  seems  that  there 
was  often  in  other  places  a  larger  intermixture  of  bought 
foreign  slaves,  and  also  that  the  number,  fellow-feeling  and 
courage  of  the  degraded  village  population  was  nowhere  so 
great  as  in  Thessaly  and  Laconia.  Now  the  origin  of  the 
Penestae  in  Thessaly  is  ascribed  to  the  conquest  of  the  territory 
by  the  Thesprotians>  as  that  of  the  Helots  in  Laconia  is 
traced  to  the  Dorian  conquest  The  victors  in  both  countries 
are  said  to  have  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  vanquished 
population,  whereby  the  latter  became  serfs  and  tillers  of  the 
land  for  the  benefit  of  the  former,  but  were  at  the  same  time 
protected  in  their  holdings,  constituted  subjects  of  the  state. 


Orid,  Ibis,  OS ;  Qqinriliaii,  xi.  2,  15.  !  Atheme.  i.  49). 

Pindar  also  boasts  of  his  friendship  with  j      Men6n    of    Phanalns    assisted    the 

Thorax  the  Aleoad  (Pyth.  z.  99).  |  Athenians  against  Amphipolis  with  200 

The  Thessalian  Mp€an9tffraX  alluded  '  or  300,  **  Penestse  on  norseback,  of  his 
to  in  Aiistophan^  (Plntns,  521)  most  1  own"  —  {nw4ffrats  ISlois)  Demosthen. 
have  sold  men  out  of  the  country  for  !  Twpk  ^tnn'a^,  0.9,  p.  173,  cont  Aristocrat 
sla3Fes--either    refractory    Penestae,    or    c  Ji,  p.  687. 

Perrfasebian,  Magnetic,  and  Achaean  ^  Archemachus  ap.  Athense.  vi.  p.  264; 
freemen,  seized  by  violence  :  the  Athe-  Plato,  Lep;.  vi.  p.  777;  Aristot  Polit 
nian  comic  poet  Mn^nmachus,  in  jesting  ii  6,  3,  vii.  9,  9;  Dionys.  Halic  A.  R. 
on  the  voracity  of  the  Pharsalians,  ex-    iL  84. 

daims  ap.  Athense.  x.  p.  418—  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  insist  on  the 

Ip^vov  I  extreme    danger   of  having    numerous 

twy  Km,rw$imfn  woktM  'AxM^r,  I  slaves,   fellow-countrymen  and  of  one 

Pagasse  was  celebrated  as  a  place  '  language — (6/u^^vAoi,  6/i^«roi,  wterpim- 
of  export  for  slaves    (Hermippus   vp,    rsu  dXA^Xwv). 
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and  secured  against  being  sold  away  as  slaves.  Even  in  the 
Thessalian  cities,  though  inhabited  in  common  by  Thessalian 
proprietors  and  their  Penestae,  the  quarters  assigned  to  each 
were  to  a  great  degree  separated  :  what  was  called  the  Free 
Agora  could  not  be  trodden  by  any  Penest  except  when 
specially  summoned.^ 

Who  the  people  were,  whom  the  conquest  of  Thessaly  by 
whothePte-  the  Thresprotians  reduced  to  this  predial  villenage, 
doubtful.  we  find  differently  stated.  According  to  Theo- 
pompus,  they  were  Perrhaebians  and  Magnates ;  according  to 
others,  Pelasgians ;  while  Archemachus  alleged  them  to  have 
been  Boeotians  of  the  territory  of  Arn6  ' — some  emigrating  to 
escape  the  conquerors,  others  remaining  and  accepting  the 
condition  of  serfs.  But  the  conquest,  assuming  it  as  a  fact, 
occurred  at  far  too  early  a  day  to  allow  of  our  making  out 
either  the  manner  in  which  it  came  to  pass  or  the  state  of 
things  which  preceded  it  The  Pelasgians  whom  Herodotus 
saw  at  Kr6st6n  are  affirmed  by  him  to  have  been  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  quitted  Thessaly  to  escape^  the  in- 
vading Thesprotians ;  though  others  held  that  the  Boeotians, 
driven  on  this  occasion  from  their  habitations  on  the  Gulf 
of  Pagasae  near  the  Achaeans  of  Phthidtis,  precipitated  them- 
selves on  Orchomenus  and  Boeotia,  and  settled  in  it,  expelling 
the  Minyae  and  the  Pelasgians. 

Passing  over  the  legends  on  this  subject,  and  confining  our- 
ouadrupic  sclvcs  to  historical  time,  we  find  an  established  quad- 
Thcssaiy.  ruplc  divisiou  of  Thessaly,  said  to  have  been  introduced 
in  thetimeofAleuas,  the  ancestor  (real  or  mythical)  of  the  power- 
ful Aleuadae, — Thessalidtis,  Pelasgidtis,  Histiaedtis,  Phthidtis,* 


*  Aristot.  Polit.  vii.  ii,  2.  •  Herodot  i.  57;  compare  viL  176. 

•  Theopompus  and  Archemachus  ap.  ,      *  Hellamkus,  Fragm.  28,  ed.  Didot  ; 
Athense.  vi.  p.  264-266;  compare Thucyd.  |  Harpocration,  v.  Tcrpopx^ :  the  quad- 


ii.  12;  Steph.  Byz.  y/Afun/i — the  converse 
of  this  story  in  Strabo,  ix.  p.  401-41 1,  of 
the  Thessalian  Am^  being  settled  from 
Boeotia.    That  the  villeins  or  Penestae 


ruple  division  was  older  than  Hekataeus 
(Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kpdtn^wv). 

Hekatseus  connected  the  Perrhsebians 
with  the  genealogy  of  iSolus  through 


were  completely  distinct  from  the  circum-  '  Tjrrd  the  daughter  of  Salm6neus:  they 
iacent  dependents — Achaeans,  Magnates,  passed  as  Aloktis  (Hekataeus,  Frag.  334, 
Perrhaebians,  we  see  by  Arist.  Polit.  ii.  ed.  Didot;  StephaiL  Byz,  v.  *dXunm.  and 
6,  3.     They  had  their  eponymous  hero  ,  TSfvoi). 

Penest^s,  whose  descent  was  traced  to  The  territory  of  the  dty  of  Htstiaea 
Thessalus  son  of  H^rakl^s  :  they  were  I  (in  the  north  part  of  the  island  of  Euboea) 
thus  connected  with  the  mythical  father  |  was  also  called  Histiaedtis.  The  double 
of  the  nation  (Schol.  Anstoph.  Vesp.  j  occurrence  of  this  name  (no  uncommon 
1 27 1).  thing  in  ancient  Greece)  seems  to  have 
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In  Phthidtis  were  comprehended  the  Achaeans,  whose  chief 
towns  were  Melitasa,  Itdnus,  Thebae  Phthi6ttdes,  Alos,  Larissa 
Kremastd  and  Ptdeon,  on  or  near  the  western  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Pagasae.  Histiaedtis,  to  the  north  of  the  Peneius, 
comprised  the  Perrhaebians  with  numerous  towns  strong  in 
situation,  but  of  no  great  size  or  importance ;  they  occupied 
the  passes  of  Olympus^  and  are  sometimes  considered  as 
extending  westward  across  Pindus.  Pelasgi6tis  included  the 
Magnates,  together  with  that  which  was  called  the  Pelasgic 
plain  bordering  on  the  western  side  of  Pelion  and  Ossa.' 
Thessalidtis  comprised  the  central  plain  of  Thessaly  and  the 
upper  course  of  the  river  Peneius.  This  was  the  political 
classification  of  the  Thessalian  power,  framed  to  suit  a  time 
when  the  separate  cities  were  maintained  in  harmonious  action 
by  favourable  circumstances  or  by  some  energetic  individual 
ascendency;  for  their  union  was  in  general  interrupted  and 
disorderly,  and  we  find  certain  cities  standing  aloof  while  the 
rest  went  to  war.'  Though  a  certain  political  junction,  and 
obligations  of  some  kind  towards  a  common  authority,  were 
recogifised  in  theory  by  all,  and  a  chief  or  Tagus  *  was  nomi- 
nated to  enforce  obedience, — yet  it  frequently  happened  that 
the  disputes  of  the  cities  among  themselves  prevented  the 
choice  of  a  Tagus,  or  drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and  left 
the  alliance  little  more  than  nominal.  Larissa,  Pharsalus' 
and  Pherae — each  with  its  cluster  of  dependent  towns  Dbcmieriy 
as  adjuncts — seem  to  have  been  nearly  on  a  par  in  Sfth^liS 
strength,  and  each  torn  by  intestine  faction,  so  that  «*Kan«i«^ 
not  only  was  the  supremacy  over  common  dependents  relaxed, 
but  even  the  means  of  repelling  invaders  greatly  enfeebled. 
The  dependence  of  the  Perrhaebians,  Magnates,  Achaeans,  and 
Malians,  might  under  these  circumstances  be  often  loose  and 


f'tven  rise  to  the  statement,  that  the 
eirhsbi  had  subdued  the  northern  parts 
of  Euboea,  and  carried  over  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Euboean  Histiaea  captive  into 
the  north-west  of  Thessaly  (Strabo,  ix. 
p.  437,  X.  p.  446). 

»  Pliny,  H.  N.  iv.  i;  Strabo,  ix.  p. 
440. 

'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  443. 

'  Diodor.  xviiL  ii;  Thucyd.  ii.  22. 

*  The  inscription  No.  1770  in  Boeckh*s 
Corpus  Inscript  contains  a  letter  of  the 
Roman  consul  Titus  Quinctius  Flamini- 


nus,  addressed  to  the  dty  of  Kyretiae 
(north  of  Atrax  in  Perrhsebia).  The 
letter  is  addressed,  Kvpm4w  rois  ragyots 
Kol  rp  ir6\9i  —  the' title  of  Tagi  seems 
thus  to  have  been  given  to  the  magis- 
trates of  separate  Thessalian  cities.  The 
Inscriptions  of  Thaumaki  (Na  1773- 
1774)  have  the  title  ipxoin'€St  not  rayol. 
The  title  rayhs  was  peculiar  to  Thessaly 
(Pollux,  i.  128). 

*  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vi.  i,  9;  Diodor. 
xiv.  82;  Thucyd.  i.  3.  Herod,  vii.  6, 
calls  the  Aleuadae  StffffoKifis  fioffiKn^s, 
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easy.  But  the  condition  of  the  Penestae— who  occupied  the 
villages  belonging  to  these  great  cities,  in  the  central  plain  of 
Pelasgi6tis  and  Thessali6tis,  and  from  whom  the  Aleuadse 
and  Skopadae  derived  their  exuberance  of  landed  produce — 
was  noway  mitigated,  if  it  was  not  even  aggravated,  by  such 
constant  factions.  Nor  were  there  wanting  cases  in  which  the 
discontent  of  this  subject  class  was  employed  by  members  of 
the  native  oligarchy,^  or  even  by  foreign  states,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  political  revolutions. 

"  When  Thessaly  is  under  her  Tagus,  all  the  neighbouring 
people  pay  tribute  to  her ;  she  can  send  into  the  field  6000 
cavalry  and  10,000  hoplites  or  heavy-armed  infantry,"* 
observed  Jason,  despot  of  Pherae,  to  Polydamas  of  Pharsalus, 
in  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  the  latter  to  second  his  pre- 
tensions to  that  dignity.  The  impost  due  from  the  tributaries, 
seemingly  considerable,  was  then  realised  with  arrears,  and 
the  duties  upon  imports  at  the  harbours  of  the  Pagassean 
gulf,  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  confederacy,  were  then 
enforced  with  strictness;  but  the  observation  shows  that 
while  unanimous  Thessaly  was  very  powerful,  her  perft>ds  of 
unanimity  were  only  occasional.*  Among  the  nations  which 
Greatpowar  thus  paid  tribute  to  the  fulness  of  Thessalian  power, 
when  in  a  ^'  we  may  number  not  merely  the  Perrhaebi,  Magnates, 
unankiity.  and  Achsans  of  Phthi6tis,  but  also  the  Malians 
and  Dolopes,  and  various  tribes  of  Epirots  extending  to  the 
westward  of  Pindus.*  We  may  remark  that  they  were  all 
(except  the  Malians)  javelin- men  or  light -armed  troops, 
not  serving  in  rank  with  the  full  panoply ;  a  fact  which  in 
Greece  counts  as  presumptive  evidence  of  a  lower  civiliza- 
tion ;  the  Magnates,  too,  had  a  peculiar  close-fitting  mode 
of  dress,  probably  suited  to  movements  in  a  mountainous 


>  Xenophon,  Memorab.  L  a,  24; 
Hellenic  ii.  3,  37.  The  loss  of  the 
comedy  called  n6\€is  of  Eupolis  (see 
Meineke,  Fragm.  Coinicor.  Gnec.  p.  513) 
probably  prevents  us  from  understanding 
the  sarcasm  of  Aristophanes  (Vesp.  1263) 
about  the  irap€arp4fffitia  of  Amynias  among 
the  Penestae  of  Pharsalus ;  but  the  inci- 
dent there  alluded  to  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  proceedings  of  Kritias, 
touched  upon  by  Xenophon. 

*  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vi.  I,  9-12. 

•  Demosthen.  Olynth.  i.  c.  3,  p.  15, 


it.  c  5,  p.  21.  The  orator  had  occasion 
to  denounce  Philip  as  having  got  posses- 
sion of  the  public  authority  of  the  Thes- 
salian confederation,  partly  by  intrifue, 
partly  by  force,  and  we  thus  hear  of  the 
\ifi4rts  and  the  iyopett  which  formed 
the  revenue  of  the  confederacy. 

*  Xenophon  (Hellen.  vi.  1,  7)  numbers 
the  Mapcuwl  among  these  tributaries  along 
with  the  Dolopes :  the  Maraces  are 
named  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  3)  also  along 
with  the  Dolopes,  but  we  do  not  know 
where  they  dwelt. 
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country.^    There  was  even  a  time  when  the  Thessalian  power 

threatened  to  extend  southward  of  Thermopylx,  and  subju* 

gate  the  Phokians,  Dorians  and  Lokrians.     So  much  were  the 

Fhokians  alarmed  at  this  danger,  that  they  had  built  a  wall 

across  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily 

defending  it  against  Thessalian  invaders,  who  are  reported  to 

have  penetrated  more  than  once  into  the  Phokian  valleys,  and 

to  have  sustained  some  severe  defeats.'    At  what  precise  time 

these  events  happened,  we  find  no  information  ;  but  it  must 

have  been  considerably  earlier  than  the  invasion  of  Xerxes, 

since  the  defensive  wall  which  had  been  built  at  Thermopylae 

by  the  Phokians  was  found  by  Leonidas  in  a  state  of  ruin. 

But  the  Phokians,  though  they  no  longer  felt  the  necessity  of 

keeping  up  this  wall,  had  not  ceased  to  fear  and  hate  the 

Thessalians — an  antipathy  which  will  be  found  to  manifest 

itself  palpably  in  connexion  with  the  Persian  invasion.    On  the 

whole  the  resistance  of  the  Phokians  was  successful,  for  the 

power  of  the  Thessalians  never  reached  southward  of  the  pass.' 

It  will  be  recollected  that  these  different  ancient  races, 

— Perrhaebi,  Magnfttes,  Achaeans,  Malians,  Dolopes, —  Ach«ui^ 

though  tributaries  of  the  Thessalians,  still  retained  Mani«te^ 

their  Amphiktyonic  franchise,  and  were  considered  Doiopes, 

as  Intimate  Hellenes:  all  except  the  Malians  are  triblitaries 

indeed  mentioned  in  the  Iliad    We  shall  rarely  have  LuJs,  bm" 

occasion  to  speak  much  of  them  in  the  course  of  tyo^     ' 


this  history :  they  are  found  siding  with  Xerxes  (chiefly  by 
constraint^  in  his  attack  of  Greece,  and  almost  indifferent  in 
the  struggle  between  Sparta  and  Athens.  That  the  Achaeans 
of  Phthidtis  are  a  portion  of  the  same  race  as  the  Achaeans  of 
Peloponnesus  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  though  we  trace 
no  historical  evidence  to  authenticate  it  Achaea  Phthi6tis 
is  the  seat  of  Hellfin,  the  patriarch  of  the  entire  race, — of  the 
primitive  Hellas,  by  some  treated  as  a  town,  by  others  as  a 
district  of  some  breadth, — and  of  the  great  national  hero 
Achilles.  Its  connexion  with  the  Peloponnesian  Achaeans  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Doris  with  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians.^ 


*  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vi.  i,  9;  Pindar. 
PjrtlLiv.Sa 

*  Herodot.  vil  176,  viii.  27-28. 

'  The  story  of  invading  Thessalians 
at  Ker^ssus  near    Leuktra  in   Boeotia 


(Pausan.  iz.  13,  i)  is  not  at  all  probable. 
*  One  story  was,  that  these  Achaeans 
of  Phthia  went  into  Peloponnesus  with 
Pelops,  and  settled  in  Laconia  (Strabo, 
viii  p.  365). 
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We  have  also  to  notice  another  ethnical  kindred,  the  date 
and  circumstances  of  which  are  given  to  us  only  in  a  mythical 
form,  but  which  seems  nevertheless  to  be  in  itself  a  reality, — 
that  of  the  Magnates  on  Pelion  and  Ossa,  with  the  two 
divisions  of  Asiatic  Magnates,  or  Magnesia  on  Mount  Sipylus 
and  Magnesia  on  the  river  Maeander.  It  is  said  that  these  two 
Asiatic  homonymous  towns  were  founded  by  migrations  of 
j^^tic  t^®  Thessalian  Magnates,  a  body  of  whom  became 
Magnates,  consccratcd  to  the  Delphian  god,  and  chose  a  new 
abode  under  his  directions.  According  to  one  story,  these 
emigrants  were  warriors  returning  from  the  siege  of  Troy ; 
according  to  another,  they  sought  fresh  seats  to  escape  from 
the  Thesprotian  conquerors  of  Thessaly.  There  was  a  third 
story,  according  to  which  the  Thessalian  Magnates  themselves 
were  represented  as  colonists  ^  from  Delphi  Though  we  can 
elicit  no  distinct  matter  of  fact  from  these  legends,  we  may 
nevertheless  admit  the  connexion  of  race  between  the  Thes- 
salian and  the  Asiatic  Magnates  as  well  as  the  reverential 
dependence  of  both,  manifested  in  this  supposed  filiation,  on 
the  temple  of  Delphi.  Of  the  Magnates  in  Krete,  noticed  by 
Plato  as  long  extinct  in  his  time,  we  cannot  absolutely  verify 
even  the  existence. 

Of  the  Malians,  Thucydidfis  notices  three  tribes  (^hnj)  as 
The,  existing  in  his  time — ^the  Paralii,  the  Hier^  (Priests), 

Malians.  ^^ ^  ^j^^  Trachinii,  or  men  of  Trachin :  *  it  is  possible 
that  the  second  of  the  two  may  have  been  possessors  of  the 


*  Aristotdes  ap.  Athense.  iv.  p.  173; 
Conon,  Narrat.  29 ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  647. 

Hoeck  (Kreta,  b.  iii.  vol.  ii.  p.  409) 
attempts  (unsuccessfully,  in  my  judge- 
ment) to  reduce  these  stories  into  uie 
form  of  substantial  history. 

•  Thucyd.  iii.  92.  The  distinction- 
made  by  Skylax  (c.  61)  and  Diodorus 
(xviiL  1 1)  between  MiyXici;  and  MaXteTr — 
the  latter  adjoining  the  former  on  the 
north  —  appears  inadmissible,  though 
Letronne  still  defends  it  (P^riple  de 
Marden  d*H^racl^,  &c,  Paris,  1839, 
p.  212.) 

Instead  of  MaXicis,  we  ought  to  read 
Ao^iCii,  as  O.  Miiller  observes  (Dorians, 
i.  6,  p.  48). 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  important 
town  of  Lamia  (the  modern  Zeitun)  is 
not  noticed  dther  by  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
did^s  or  Xenophon;  Skylax  is  the  first 


who  mentions  it  The  route  of  Xerxes 
towards  Thermopybe  lay  along  the  coast 
from  AI08. 

The  Lamids  (assuming  that  to  be  the 
correct  reading)  occupied  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  from  the  north 
bank  of  the  Sperchdus  to  the  town  of 
Echinus ;  in  wtiich  position  Dr.  Cramer 
places  the  fHfiXius  UapJjaoi — an  error,  I 
think  (Geography  of  Greece,  voL  L  p. 
436). 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Lamia  first 
acquired  importance  during  the  course 
of  those  events  towards  the  dose  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  Laceds- 
monians,  in  defence  of  Herakleia,  at- 
tacked Uie  Achseans  of  Phthidtis,  and 
even  expelled  the  CEtseans  for  a  time 
from  their  seats  (see  Thucyd.  viii.  3; 
Diodor.  xiv.  38). 
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sacred  spot  on  which  the  Amphiktyonic  meetings  were  held. 
The  prevalence  of  the  hoplites  or  heavy-armed  infantry  among 
the  Malians  indicates  that  we  are  stepping  from  Thessalian  to 
more  southerly  Hellenic  habits  :  the  Malians  recognized  every 
man  as  a  qualified  citizen  who  either  had  served,  or  was 
serving,  in  the  ranks  with  his  full  panoply.^    Yet  the  panoply 
was    probably  not   perfectly  suitable   to    the  mountainous 
r^ons  by  which  they  were  surrounded ;  for  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  aggressive  mountaineers  of  the 
neighbouring  region  of  OEta  had  so  harassed  and  overwhelmed 
them  in  war,  that  they  were  forced  to  throw  themselves  on 
the  protection  of  Sparta,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Spartan 
colony  of  Herakleia  near  Trachin  was  the  result  of  their 
urgent  application.    Of  these  mountaineers,  described  under 
the  general  name  of  QEtseans,  the  principal  were  the  iEnianes 
(or  Enitees,  as  they  are  termed  in  the  Homeric  ThcCEtsei. 
Catalogfue  as  well  as  by  Herodotus), — an  ancient  iEni^cs. 
Hellenic*  Amphiktyonic  race,  who  are  said  to  have  passed 
through  several  successive  migrations  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus, 
but  who  in  the  historical  times  had  their  settlement  and  their 
chief  town  Hypata  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Spercheius,  on 
the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  CEta.    But  other  tribes  were 
probably  also  included  in  the  name,  such  as  those  iEtolian 
tribes,  the  Bomians  and  Kallians,  whose  high  and  cold  abodes 
approached  near  to  the  Maliac  Gulf.     It  is  in  this  sense  that 
we  are  to  understand  the  name,  as  comprehending  all  the 
predatory  tribes  along  this  extensive  mountain  range,  when 
we  are  told  of  the  damage  done  by  the  CEtaeans  both  to  the 
Malians  on  the  east,  and  to  the  Dorians  on  the  south :  but 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  name  CEtaeans  seems  to 
designate  expressly  the  iEnianes,  especially  when  they  are 
mentioned  as  exercising  the  Amphiktyonic  franchise.^ 

The  fine  soil,  abundant  moisture,  and  genial  exposure  of 
the  southerly  declivities  of  Othrys  *— especially  the  valley 


»  Arutot  Polit  iv.  Ip,  la 
»  Plutarch,  Qusestion.  Graec  p.  294. 
»  Thuqrd.  iil  92-97;  viii.  3.  Xenoph. 
Helkn.  I  2,  18 ;    in  another  passi^ 
Xenophon   expressly  distinguisnes  the 


Leg.  c.  44,  p.  290. 

*  About  the  fertility  as  well  as  the 
beauty  of  this  valley,  see  Dr.  Holland's 
Travels,  ch.  xvii.  vol.  ii.  p.  108,  and 
Forchhammer  (Hellenika,  Griechenland, 


CEtanand  the  i&iianes  (Hellen.  iii.  5, 6).  I  im  Neuen  das  Alte,  Berlin,  1837).    I  do 
Diodor.  xiv.  38.    iEschines,   De  Fals.  '  not  concur  with  Forchhammer  in  his 
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of  the  SpercheiuSy  through  which  river  all  these  waters  pass 
away,  and  which  annually  gives  forth  a  fertilising  inundation 
— present  a  marked  contrast  with  the  barren,  craggy,  and 
naked  masses  of  Mount  CEta,  which  forms  one  side  of  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae.  Southward  of  the  pass,  the  Lokrians^ 
Lokriau,  Phokians,  and  Dorians  occupied  the  mountains  and 
Dorians.  passes  bctwcen  Thessaly  and  Boeotia.  The  coast 
opposite  to  the  western  side  of  Euboea,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thermopylae  as  far  as  the  Boeotian  frontier  at 
Anthfiddn,  was  possessed  by  the  Lokrians,  whose  northern 
frontier  town,  Alpfini,  was  conterminous  with  the  Malians. 
There  was,  however,  one  narrow  strip  of  Phokis — ^the  town  of 
Daphnus,  where  the  Phokians  also  touched  the  Euboean  sea — 
which  broke  this  continuity  and  divided  the  Lokrians  into 
two  sections, — Lokrians  of  Mount  Kn^mis,  or  Epiknemidian 
Lokrians,  and  Lokrians  of  Opus,  or  Opuntian  Lokrians.  The 
mountain  called  Knfimis,  runnning  southward  parallel  to  the 
coast  from  the  end  of  QEta,  divided  the  former  section  from 
the  inland  Phokians  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kephisus : 
farther  southward,  joining  continuously  with  Mount  Pt6on  by 
means  of  an  intervening  mountain  which  is  now  called  Chlomo, 
it  separated  the  Lokrians  of  Opus  from  the  territories  of 
Orchomenus,  Thebes,  and  Anth6d6n,  the  north-eastern  portions 
of  Boeotia.  Besides  these  two  sections  of  the  Lokrian  name, 
there  was  also  a  third,  completely  separate,  and  said  to  have 
been  colonised  out  from  Opus, — ^the  Lokrians  surnamed  Ozolae, 
— ^who  dwelt  apart  on  the  western  side  of  Phokis,  along  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  They  reached  from 
Amphissa — ^which  overhung  the  plain  of  Krissa,  and  stood 
within  seven  miles  of  Delphi — to  Naupaktus,  near  the  narrow 
entrance  of  the  Gulf;  which  latter  town  was  taken  from  these 
Lokrians  by  the  Athenians  a  little  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Opus  prided  itself  on  being  the  mother-city  of  the 
Lokrian  name,  and  the  legends  of  Deukalidn  and  Pyrrha 
found  a  home  there  as  well  as  in  Phthi6tis.  Alpeni,  Nikaea, 
Thronium,  and  Skarpheia,  were  towns,  ancient  but  unim- 
portant, of  the  Epiknemidian  Lokrians ;  but  the  whole  length 


attempts  to  resolve  the  mythes  of  H^ra- 
klds,  Achilles,  and  others  into  physical 
phsenomena;  buthis  descriptions  of  local 


scenery  and  attributes  are  most  vivid  and 
masterly. 
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of  this  Lokrian  coast  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  fertility; 
both  by  ancient  and  modem  observers.^ 

The  Phokians  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  little 
territories  called  Doris  and  Dryopis^  which  separated  them 
from  the  Malians,— on  the  north-east;  east  and  south-  ^h* 
west  by  the  different  branches  of  Lokrians, — and  on  '^^^^^ 
the  south-east  by  the  Boeotians.  They  touched  the  Euboean 
sea  (as  has  been  mentioned)  at  Daphnus,  the  point  where  it 
ap[M-oaches  nearest  to  their  chief  town  Elateia ;  their  territory 
also  comprised  most  part  of  the  lofty  and  bleak  range  of 
Parnassus  as  far  as  its  southerly  termination,  where  a  lower 
portion  of  it,  called  Kirphis,  projects  into  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  between  the  two  bays  of  Antikyra  and  Krissa;  the 
latter,  with  its  once  fertile  plain,  was  in  proximity  to  the 
sacred  rock  of  the  Delphian  Apollo.  Both  Delphi  and  Krissa 
originally  belonged  to  the  Phokian  race.  But  the  sanctity  of 
the  temple,  together  with  Lacedaemonian  aid,  enabled  the 
Delphians  to  set  up  for  themselves,  disavowing  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Phokian  brotherhood  Territorially  speaking* 
the  most  valuable  part  of  Phokis  *  consisted  in  the  valley  of 
the  river  Kephisus,  which  takes  its  rise  from  Parnassus  not  far 
from  the  Phokian  town  of  Lilsea,  passes  between  (£ta  and 
KnSmis  on  one  side  and  Parnassus  on  the  other,  and  enters 
Boeotia  near  Chaeroneia,  discharging  itself  into  the  lake 
K6pals.  It  was  on  the  projecting  mountain  ledges  and  rocks 
on  each  side  of  this  river  that  the  numerous  little  Phokian 
towns  were  situated.  Twenty-two  of  them  were  destroyed 
and  broken  up  into  villages  by  the  Amphiktyonic  order  after 
the  second  Sacred  War ;  Abae  (one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only 
one,  that  was  spared)  being  protected  by  the  sanctity  of  its 
temple  and  oracle.    Of  these  cities  the  most  important  was 


*  Strabo,  iz.  p.  425;  Forchhammer, 
Hfllenfka,  p.  Ii*i2.  Kynns  b  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  harbour  of  Opus, 
but  it  was  a  city  of  itself  as  old  as  the 
Hixneric  Catalogue,  and  of  some  moment 
in  the  later  wars  of  Greece,  when  military 
position  came  to  be  more  valued  than 
l^endary  celebrity  (livy,  xxviii.  6 ; 
Pausan.  x.  i,  i  ;  Sk^lax,  c  61-62) ;  the 
latter  counts  Thromum  and  Kn^mis  or 
Kn6mides  as  being  Phokian,not  Lokrian; 
which  they  were  for  a  short  time  during 


the  prosperity  of  the  Phokians  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Sacred  War,  though 
not  permanently  {JEactdn*  Fals.  Legat 
c  42,  p.  46).  This  serves  as  one  pre- 
sumption about  the  age  of  the  Periplus 
of  Skylax  (see  the  notes  of  Klausen  ad 
SkyL  p.  269).  These  Lokrian  towns  lay 
along  the  important  road  from  Thermo- 
pylse  to  Elateia  and  Boeotia  (Pausan.  vii. 
15,2;  Livy,  xxxiii  3). 
'  Pausan.  x.  33,  4. 
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Elateia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kephisus,  and  on  the 
road  from  Lokiis  into  Phokis,  in  the  natural  march  of  an  army 
from  Thermopylae  into  Boeotia.  The  Phokian  towns  ^  were 
embodied  in  an  ancient  confederacy,  which  held  its  periodical 
meetings  at  a  temple  between  Daulis  and  Delphi 

The  little  territory  called  Doris  and  Dryopis  occupied  the 
Dori^  southern  declivity  of  Mount  OEta,  dividing  Phokis  on 
Dryopis.  ^^  ^^^  ^  j  north-wcst  from  the  iEtolians,  ^Enianes, 
and  Malians.  That  which  was  called  Doris  in  the  historical 
times,  and  which  reached,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  nearly  as 
far  eastward  as  the  Maliac  Gulf,  is  said  to  have  formed  a  part 
of  what  had  been  once  called  Dryopis ;  a  territory  which  had 
comprised  the  summit  of  CEta  as  far  as  the  Spercheius  north- 
ward, and  which  had  been  inhabited  by  an  old  Hellenic  tribe 
called  Dryopes.  The  Dorians  acquired  their  settlement  in 
Dryopis  by  gift  from  H^rakl6s,  who  along  with  the  Malians 
(so  ran  the  l^end)  had  expelled  the  Dryopes,  and  compelled 
them  to  find  for  themselves  new  seats  at  Hermionfi  and  Asin^ 
in  the  Argolic  peninsula  of  Peloponnesus— at  Styra  and 
^toriod     Karystus  m  Eubcea— and  in  the  island  of  Kythnus  ;* 

P^  it  is  only  in  these  five  last-mentioned  places  that 
history  recognises  them.  The  territory  of  Doris  was  distributed 
into  four  little  townships— Pindus  or  Akyphas,  Boeon,  Kytinion, 
and  Erineon— each  of  which  seems  to  have  occupied  a  separate 
valley  belonging  to  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  river  Kephisus— 
the  only  narrow  spaces  of  cultivated  ground  which  this  "smaU 
and  sad"  region  presented.'  In  itself  this  tetrapolis  is  so 
insignificant,  that  we  shall  rarely  find  occasion  to  mention  it : 
but  It  acquired  a  factitious  consequence  by  being  regarded  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  great  Dorian  cities  in  Peloponnesus,  and 


"  Pausan.  x.  5,  i;  Demosth.  Fals. 
Leg.  c.  22-28;  Diodor.  xvi.  60^  with  the 
note  of  Wesseling. 

The  tenth  ho6k  of  Pausanias,  though 
the  larger  half  of  it  is  devoted  to  Delphi, 
tells  us  all  that  we  know  respecting  the 
less  important  towns  of  Phokis.  Com- 
pare also  Dr.  Cramer's  Geognphy  of 
Greece,  vol  ii.  sect  10;  and  £eake's 
Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol  ii 
ch.  13. 

Two  funeral  monuments  of  the  Pho- 
kian hero  Schedius  (who  commands  the 
Phokian  troops  before  Troy  and  is  slain 


in  the  Eiad)  mariced  the  two  extremities 
of  Phokis,— one  at  Daphnus  on  the 
Euboean  sea,  the  other  at  Antikyra  on 
the  Corinthian  Gulf  (Strabo.  ix.  p.  ^c: 
Pausan.  x.  36,  4).  *^  ^^' 

Herodot.  vuL  31,  43,  46 ;  Diodor. 
IV.  57;  Aristot  ap.  Strabo,  viii.  p.  373. 

O.  Miiller  (History  of  the  Dorians, 
book  I  ch.  il)  has  given  all  that  can 
be  known  about  Doris  and  Dryopis, 
together  with  some  matters  which  appear 
to  me  very  inadequately  authenticated. 

»  n6k€ii  fUKpol  KoX  \vwp6x»poi,  Strabow 
IX.  p.  427. 
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receiving  on  that  ground  special  protection  from  Sparta.  I  do 
not  here  touch  upon  that  string  of  ante-historicsd  migrations 
—stated  by  Herodotus  and  illustratedbytheingenuity  as  well 
as  decorated  by  the  fancy  of  O.  Miiller — through  which  the 
Dorians  are  affiliated  with  the  patriarch  of  the  Hellenic  race 
—moving  originally  out  of  Phthi6tis  to  Histiasdtis,  then  to 
PinduSy  and  lastly  to  Doris.  The  residence  of  Dorians  in 
Doris  is  a  fact  which  meets  us  at  the  commencement  of 
history,  like  that  of  the  Phokians  and  Lokrians  in  their 
respective  territories. 

We  next  pass  to  the  iEtolians,  whose  extreme  tribes  covered 
the  bleak  heights  of  OEta  and  Korax,  reaching  almost  ^i^ 
within  sight  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  where  they  bordered  ^'«>"*»^ 
on  the  Dorians  and  Malians — ^while  their  central  and  western 
tribes  stretched  along  the  frontier  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians  to 
the  flat  plain,  abimdant  in  marsh  and  lake,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Eu£nus.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydidfis  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  extended  so  far  westward  as  the  Ache- 
Idus;  but  in  later  times  this  latter  river,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  lower  course  divided  them  from  the  Akar- 
nanians  :^  on  the  north  they  touched  upon  the  Dolopians  and 
upon  a  parallel  of  latitude  nearly  as  far  north  as  Ambrakia. 
There  were  three  great  divisions  of  the  i£tolian  name — the 
Apoddti,  Ophioneis,  and  Eurytanes — each  of  which  was  sub- 
divided into  several  different  village  tribes.  The  northern 
and  eastern  portion  of  the  territory  *  consisted  of  very  high 
mountain  ranges,  and  even  in  the  southern  portion,  the  moun- 
tains Arakynthus,  Kurion,  Chalkis,  Taphiassus,  are  found  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  sea ;  while  the  chief  towns  in 
iEtoiia — Kalyd6n,  Pleur6n,  Chalkis, — seem  to  have  been 
situated  eastward  of  the  Eu6nus,  between  the  last-mentioned 
mountains  and  the  sea.'    The  first  two  towns  have  been 


'  Herod,  vil  126;  Thucyd.  iL  102. 

*  See  the  difficult  journey  of  Fiedler 
from  Wrachori  northward  by  Karpenitz, 
and  then  aicross  the  north-western  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  Eurytanes  (the 
southern  continuation  of  Mount  T3rm- 
phrSstus  and  C£ta),  into  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Sperchdus  (Fiedler*^  Reise  in 
Griecbenland,  vol  L  p.  177-191),  a  part 
of  the  longer  journey  frcmi  Missolonghi 
to2>itun. 


Skylax  (c  35)  reckons  i^tolia  as  ex- 
tending inland  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of 
the  ^nianes  on  the  Spercheius — which 
is  quite  correct  —  ^tolia  £pikt6tus — 
fidxpt  rris  Olralas,  Strabo,  x.  p.  450. 

»  Strabo,  x.  p.  459-46a  There  is 
however  great  uncertainty  about  the 
position  of  these  ancient  towns:  com- 
pare Krube,  Hellas,  voL  iiL  ch.  xi. 
p.  233-255,  and  Brandstater,  Geschichte 
des  Aetolischen  Landes,  p.  121-134. 
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greatly  ennobled  in  l^end,  but  are  little  named  in  history ; 
while  on  the  contrary^  Thermus^  the  chief  town  of  the  historical 
^tolianSy  and  the  place  where  the  aggr^;ate  meetii^  and 
festival  of  the  iEtolian  name,  for  the  choice  of  a  Pan-iEtolic 
general,  was  convoked,  is  not  noticed  by  any  one  earlier  than 
Ephorus.^  It  was  partly  l^endary  renown,  partly  ethnical 
kindred  (publicly  acknowledged  on  both  sides)  with  the 
Eleans  in  Peloponnesus,  which  authenticated  the  title  of 
the  iEtolians  to  rank  as  Hellens.  But  the  great  mass  of  the 
Apoddti,  Eurytanes,  and  Ophioneis,  in  the  inland  mountains^ 
were  so  rude  in  their  manners  and  so  unintelligible  '  in  their 
speech  (which,  however,  was  not  barbaric,  but  very  bad 
Hellenic),  that  this  title  might  well  seem  disputable — in  point 
of  fact  it  was  disputed  in  later  times,  when  the  iEtolian  power 
and  depredations  had  become  obnqxious  nearly  to  all  Greece. 
And  it  is  probably  to  this  differenoe  of  manners  between  the 
iEtolians  on  the  sea-coast,  and  those  in  the  interior,  that  we 
are  to  trace  a  geographical  division  mentioned  by  Strabo  into 
Ancient  iEtolia,  and  iEtolia  Epiktdtus  (or  acquired).  When 
or  by  whom  this  division  was  introduced,  we  do  not  know. 
It  cannot  be  founded  upon  any  conquest,  for  the  inland 
iEtolians  were  the  most  unconquerable  of  mankind ;  and  the 
affirmation  which  Ephorus  applied  to  the  whole  iEtolian  race 
— that  it  had  never  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  any  one — 
is  most  of  all  beyond  dispute  concerning  the  inland  portion 
ofit.« 

Adjoining  the  iEtolians  were  the  Akamanians,  the  western- 
most of  extra-Peloponnesian  Greeks.  They  extended 
to  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  seem,  in  the  time  of  Thucy- 
didSs,  to  have  occupied  both  banks  of  the  river  Acheldus  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course — ^though  the  left  bank  appears  after- 


TheAkar- 


'  Ephorus,  Fn^.  29,  Marx.  ap. 
Strabo,  p.  463.  Tne  situation  of  Ther- 
mus,  "the  acropolis  as  it  were  of  all 
^tolia,"  and  placed  on  a  spot  almost 
unapproachable  by  an  army,  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  though  not  wholly,  capable 
of  being  determined  by  the  description 
whidi  Folybius  gives  of  the  rapid  march 
of  Philip  and  the  Macedonian  army  to 
surprise  it.  The  maps,  both  of  Kruse 
ana  Kiepert,  place  it  too  much  on  the 
north  of  the  lake  Trich6nis :  the  map  of 


Fiedler  notes  it  more  correctly  to  the 
east  of  that  lake  (Polyb.  v.  7-S;  com- 
pare Brandstater,  Gesoiichte  des  AetoL 
Landes,  p.  133). 

•  Thucyd.  iii.  102. — deYwmcr^TarM  t^ 
yXSitrffdt^  (Iffi,  wol  iffw^dyoi  As  \4yoth- 
rau  It  seems  that  Thucydid^  had  not 
himself  seen  or  conversed  with  them, 
but  he  does  not  call  them  Bdpfiapou 

'  Ephorus,  Fragment  29,  ed.  Marx.; 
Sk3rmn.  Chius,  v.  471;  Strabo,  x.  p. 
450. 
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wards  as  belonging  to  the  iGtolians,  so  that  the  river  came  to 
constitute  the  boundary,  often  disputed  and  decided  by  arms, 
between  them.  The  principal  Akamanian  towns,  Stratus  and 
CEniadae,  were  both  on  the  right  bank;  the  latter  on  die 
marshy  and  overflowed  land  near  its  mouth.  Near  the  Akar- 
nanians,  towards  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia,  were  foimd  barbarian 
or  non-Hellenic  nations — the  Agraeans  and  the  Amphi- 
lochians :  in  the  midst  of  the  latter,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ambrakian  Gulf,  the  Greek  colony  called  Argos  Amphi- 
lochicum  wa$  established. 

Of  the  five  Hellenic  subdivisions  now  enumerated — ^Lo- 
krians,  Phokians,  Dorians  (of  Doris),  iEtolians,  and  Akar- 
nanians  (of  whom  Lokrians,  Phokians,  and  iEtolians  are  com- 
prised in  the  Homeric  catalogue) — ^we  have  to  say  the  same 
as  of  those  north  of  Thermopylae :  there  is  no  information 
respecting  them  from  the  commencement  of  the  historical 
period  down  to  the  Persian  war.  Even  that  important  event 
brings  into  action  only  the  Lokrians  of  the  Euboean  Sea, 
the  Phokians,  and  the  Dorians :  we  have  to  wait  until  near  the 
Peloponnesian  war  before  we  require  information  respecting 
&e  Ozolian  Lokrians,  the  i£tolians,  and  the  Akamanians. 
These  last  three  were  unquestionably  the  most  otoUan 
backward  members  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate.  mI^^!, 
Though  not  absolutely  without  a  central  town,  they  ^^^ 
Uved  dispersed  in  villages,  retiring,  when  attacked,  J^f^ 
to  inaccessible  heights,  perpetually  armed  and  in  ■^^^^'••^ 
readiness  for  aggression  and  plunder  wherever  they  found  an 
opportunity.^  Very  different  was  the  condition  of  the  Lokrians 
opposite  Euboea,  the  Phokians,  and  the  Doriana  These 
were  all  orderly  town  communities,  small  indeed  and  poor, 
but  not  less  well-administered  than  the  average  of  Grecian 
townships,  and  perhaps  exempt  from  those  individual  violences 
which  so  frequently  troubled  the  Boeotian  Thebes  or  the  great 
cities  of  Thessaly.  Timaeus  affirmed  (contrary,  as  it  seenots, 
to  the  supposition  of  Aristotle)  that  in  early  times  there  were 
no  slaves  either  among  the  Lokrians  or  Phokians,  and  that 
the  work  required  to  be  done  for  proprietors  was  performed 


*  Thncyd.  L  6 ;  iiL  94.  Aristotle,  I  well  as  an  AlrwXMr  TloXtrtia  (Aristotelis 
howerer,  indiided  in  his  laige  collection  I  Renim  Publicamm  ReUcjuise,  ed.  Nea- 
of  n«A<Tflai,  an  *Aj«yMiM»r  XUXtnin  as  |  mann,  p.  loa ;  Stiabo,  m  p.  331). 
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by  poor  freemen  ;^  a  habit  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  con- 
tinued until  the  temporary  prosperity  of  the  Sacred  War, 
when  the  plunder  of  the  Delphian  temple  so  greatly  enriched 
the  Phokian  leaders.  But  this  statement  is  too  briefly  given, 
and  too  imperfectly  authenticated,  to  justify  any  inferences. 

We  find  in  the  poet  Alkman  (about  6io  B.c)  the  Ery- 
sichaean  or  Kalydoni?in  shepherd  named  as  a  type  of  rude 
rusticity — ^the  antithesis  of  Sardis,  where  the  poet  was  bom.* 
And  among  the  suitors  who  are  represented  as  coming  forward 
to  claim  the  daughter  of  the  Sikyonian  Kleisthen^s  in 
marriage,  there  appears  both  the  Thessalian  Diaktoridfis  from 
Krann6n,  a  member  of  the  Skopad  family — and  the  iEtolian 
MalAs,  brother  of  that  Titormus  who  in  muscular  strength 
surpassed  all  his  contemporary  Greeks,  and  who  had  seceded 
from  mankind  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  iEtolia:  this 
iEtolian  seems  to  be  set  forth  as  a  sort  of  antithesis  to  the 
delicate  Smindyrid^s  of  Sybaris,  the  most  luxurious  of  man- 
kind. Herodotus  introduces  these  characters  into  his  dra- 
matic picture  of  this  memorable  wedding.^ 

Between  Phokis  and  Lokris  on  one  side,  and  Attica  (from 
i>he  which  it  is  divided  by  the  mountains  Kithaer6n  and 

Boeotians.  Pam^s)  ou  the  other,  we  find  the  important  territory 
called  Boeotia,  with  its  ten  or  twelve  autonomous  cities,  forming 
a  sort  of  confederacy  under  the  presidency  of  Thebes,  the 
most  powerful  among  them.  Even  of  this  territory,  destined 
during  the  second  period  of  this  history  to  play  a  part  so 
conspicuous  and  effective,  we  know  nothing  during  the  first 
two  centuries  after  776  B.C.  We  first  acquire  some  insight 
into  it  on  occasion  of  the  disputes  between  Thebes  and  Platsa 
about  the  year  520  B.C  Orchomenus,  on  the  north-west  of  the 
lake  K6pals,  forms  throughout  the  historical  times  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  Boeotian  league,  seemingly  the  second  after 
Thebes.  But  I  have  already  stated  that  the  Orchomenian 
legends,  the  Catalogue  and  other  allusions  in  Homer,  and 
the  traces  of  vast  power  and  importance  yet  visible  in  the 
historical  age,  attest  the  early  political  existence  of  Orcho- 


*  Timaeus,   Fragm.  xvii.  ed.  Goller; 
Polyb.  xii.  6-7 ;  Athenaeus,  vi.  p.  264. 

*  This  brief  fragment  of  the  Hap^c- 
ytia  of  Alkman  is  preserved  by  Stephan. 


Byz,    fEpwrixn)t    and    alluded    to    by 
Strabo,  x.  p.  460 :  see  Welcker,  Alkm. 
Fragm.  xi.  and  Bergk,  Alk.  Fr.  xii. 
»  Herodot  vi.  127. 
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menus  and  its  neighbourhood  apart  from  Boeotia.*  The  Am- 
phiktyony  in  which  Orchomenus  participated  at  the  holy  island 
of  Kalauria  near  the  Argolic  peninsula,  seems  to  show 
that  it  must  once  have  possessed  a  naval  force  and 
commerce,  and  that  its  territory  must  have  touched  the  sea  at 
Halae  and  the  lower  town  of  Larymna,  near  the  southern  frontier 
of  Lokris ;  this  sea  is  separated  by  a  very  narrow  space  from 
the  range  of  mountains  which  join  Kndmis  and  Ptdon,  and 
which  enclose  on  the  east  both  the  basin  of  Orchomenus,  As- 
plMdn  and  K6p£,  and  the  lake  K6pals.  The  migration  of  the 
Boeotians  out  of  Thessaly  into  Boeotia  (which  is  represented  as 
a  consequence  of  the  conquest  of  the  former  country  by  the 
Thesprotians)  is  commonly  assigned  as  the  compulsory  force 
which  boeotised  Orchomenus.  By  whatever  cause  or  at  what- 
ever time  (whether  before  or  after  776  RC)  the  transition  may 
have  been  effected,  we  find  Orchomenus  completely  Boeotian 
throughout  the  known  historical  age — yet  still  retaining  its 
local  Minyeian  l^ends,  and  subject  to  the  jealous  rivalry  *  of 
Thebes,  as  being  the  second  city  in  the  Boeotian  league.  The 
direct  road  from  the  passes  of  Phokis  southward  into  Boeotia 
went  through  Chaeroneia,  leaving  Lebadeia  on  the  right  and 
Orchomenus  on  the  left  hand,  and  passed  the  south-western 
edge  of  the  lake  K6paTs  near  the  towns  of  Koroneia,  Alalko- 
menae,  and  Haliartus.  Here  stood,  between  Mount  Helikon 
and  the  lake,  on  the  road  from  Phokis  to  Thebes,  the  im- 
portant military  post  called  Tilphdssion.*    The  territory  oC 


'  See  an  admirable  topographical 
descripdon  of  the  north  part  of  Boeotia — 
the  lake  K6paJLS  and  its  environs,  in 
Forchhammer's  Hellenika,  p.  159-186, 
vith  an  explanatory  map.  The  two 
long  laborious  tunnels  constructed  by 
tile  old  Orchomenians  for  the  drainage 
of  the  lake,  as  an  aid  to  the  insufficiency 
of  the  natural  Katabothra,  are  there  very 
clearly  laid  down :  one  goes  to  the  sea, 
the  other  into  the  neighbouring  lake 
Hylika,  which  is  surrounded  by  high 
rocky  banks  and  can  take  more  water 
without  overflowing.  The  lake  Kdpais 
is  an  enclosed  basin  receiving  all  the 
water  from  Doris  and  Phokis  through 
the  K^phisus.  A  copy  of  Forchham- 
mer's  map  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  present  volume. 

Forchhammer   thinks    that    it   was 


nothing  but  the  similarity  of  the  name 
Itdnea  (derived  from  h^a,  a  willow-tree) 
which  gave  rise  to  the  tale  of  an  immi- 
gration of  people  frt)m  the  Thessalian 
to  the  Boeotian  It6n6  (p.  148). 

The  Homeric  Catalogue  presents 
K6pae,  on  the  north  of  the  lake,  as 
Boeotian,  but  not  Orchomenus  nor 
Aspleddn  (Iliad,  il  502). 

'  See  O.  MiUler,  Orchomenos,  cap.. 
XX.  p.  418  seq. 

•  See  Demosthen.  De  Fals.  Legat 
c.  43-45.  Another  portion  of  this  narrow 
road  is  probably  meant  by  the  pass  of 
Kordneia  —  ri  irepl  Kop^rtiay  ar^wk 
(Diodor.  xv.  52;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  3, 
15) — which  Epameinondas  occupied  to 
prevent  the  invasion  of  Kleombrotus 
from  Phokis. 
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this  latter  city  occupied  the  greater  part  of  central  Boeotia 
Q^^  south  of  the  lake  Kdpals  ;  it  comprehended  Akrae- 
^°~'*-  phia  and  Mount  Pt6on,  and  probably  touched  the 
Euboean  Sea  at  the  village  of  Salganeus  south  of  Anth^ddn. 
South-west  of  Thebes,  bordering  on  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Phokis  with  the  Phokian  town  of  Bulls,  stood  the 
city  of  Thespiae.  Southward  of  the  Asdpus,  but  northward 
of  Kithaerdn  and  Pamfis,  were  Plataea  and  Tanagra :  in  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  Bceotia  stood  Ordpus,  the  frequent 
subject  of  contention  between  Thebes  and  Athens ;  and  in  the 
road  between  the  Euboean  Chalkis  and  Thebes,  the  town  of 
Mykal^us. 

From  our  first  view  of  historical  Boeotia  downward,  there 
cooieden-  appcars  a  confederation  which  embraces  the  whole 
BoS)tia.  territory;  and  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
Thebans  invoke  "the  ancient  constitutional  maxims  of  the 
Boeotians "  as  a  justification  of  extreme  rigour,  as  well  as  of 
treacherous  breach  of  the  peace,  s^^ainst  the  recusant  Pla- 
taeans.^  Of  this  confederation  the  greater  cities  were  primary 
members,  while  the  lesser  were  attached  to  one  or  other  of 
them  in  a  kind  of  dependent  union.  Neither  the  names  nor 
the  number  of  these  primary  members  can  be  certainly  known : 
there  seem  grounds  for  including  Thebes,  Orchomenus,  Le- 
badeia,  Kordneia,  Haliartus,  K6pae,  Anth6d6n,  Tanagra, 
Thespiae,  and  Plataea  before  its  secession."  Akraephia  with 
the  neighbouring  Mount  Ptdon  and  its  oracle,  Skdlus,  Glisas 
and  other  places,  were  dependencies  of  Thebes :  Chaeroneia, 
Aspl^d6n,  Holmdnes  and  Hyfittus,  of  Orchomenus :  Siphae, 
Leuktra,  Kerfissus  and  Thisbfi,  of  Thespiae.*  Certain  generals 
or  magistrates  called  Boeotarchs  were  chosen  annually  to 
manage  the  common  affairs  of  the  confederation.  At  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Delium  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they 
were  eleven  in  number,  two  of  them  from  Thebes ;  but 
whether  this  number  was  always  maintained,  or  in  what  pro- 


^  Thucyd.  iL  2 — Korh  rk  intrpia  r&y 
itianotv  Boiurrwi  compare  the  speech  of 
the  Thebans  to  the  LAcedaemonians  after 
the  capture  of  Platsea,  iii.  6i,  65,  66. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  91 ;  C.  F.  Hermaim, 
Griechische  Staatsalterthumer,  sect  179; 
Herodot.  v.  79;  Boeckh,  Commentat 


ad  Inscriptt  Bceotic.  ap.  Corp.  Ins.  Gr. 
part  V.  p.  726. 

'  H^odotviii  135;  ix.  15-43.  Pausan. 
ix.  I^  l;  ix.  23,  3;  ix.  24,  3;  ix.  32, 
1-4.  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vi  4, 3-4 :  com* 
pare  O.  Miiller,  OrchomcnoS|  a^  xx. 
p.  403. 
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portions  the  choice  wad  made  by  the  different  cities,  we  find 
no  distinct  information.  There  were  likewise  during  the 
Pdoponnesian  war  four  different  senates,  with  whom  the  Bceo- 
tarchs  consulted  on  matters  of  importance ;  a  curious  arrange- 
ment, of  which  we  have  no  explanation  Lastly,  there  was 
the  general  concilium  and  religious  festival — ^the  Pambceotia — 
held  periodically  at  Kordneia.  Such  were  the  forms,  as  far  as 
we  can  make  them  out,  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy ;  eadi  of 
the  separate  cities  possessing  its  own  senate  and  constitution, 
and  having  its  political  consciousness  as  an  autonomous  unit, 
jret  with  a  certain  habitual  deference  to  the  federal  obligations. 
Substantially,  the  affairs  of  the  confederation  will  be  found  in 
the  hands  of  Thebes,  managed  in  the  interests  of  Theban 
ascendency,  which  appears  to  have  been  sustained  by  no 
other  feeling  except  respect  for  superior  force  and  bravery. 
The  discontents  of  the  minor  Boeotian  towns,  harshly  re- 
pressed and  punished,  form  an  iminviting  chapter  in  Grecian 
history. 

One  piece  of  information  we  find,  respecting  Thebes  singly 
and  apart  from  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  anterior  to  EariyMi- 
the  year  700  B.C.  Though  brief  and  incompletely  ^J«»- 
recorded,  it  is  yet  highly  valuable,  as  one  of  the  first  and  Di3id«i. 
incidents  of  solid  and  positive  Grecian  history.  Diokl^  the 
Corinthian  stands  enrolled  as  Olympic  victor  in  the  13th 
Olympiad,  or  728  B.C.,  at  a  time  when  the  oligarchy  called 
Bacchiadae  possessed  the  government  of  Corinth.  The  beauty 
of  his  person  attracted  towards  him  the  attachment  of  Philo- 
laus,  one  of  the  members  of  this  oligarchical  body, — Si  senti- 
ment which  Grecian  manners  did  not  proscribe  ;  but  it  also 
provoked  an  incestuous  passion  on  the  part  of  his  own  mother 
Halkyon6,  from  which  Diokl6s  shrunk  with  hatred  and  horror. 
He  abandoned  for  ever  his  native  city  and  retired  to  Thebes, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  Philolaus,  and  where  both  of  them 
lived  and  died.  Their  tombs  were  yet  shown  in  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  close  adjoining  to  each  other,  yet  with  an  opposite 
frontage ;  that  of  Philolaus  being  so  placed  that  the  inmate 
could  command  a  view  of  the  lofty  peak  of  his  native  city, 
while  that  of  Dioklfis  was  so  disposed  as  to  block  out  all 
prospect  of  the  hateful  spot  That  which  preserves  to  us  the 
memory  of  so  remarkable  an  incident,  is  the  esteem  enter- 
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tained  for  Philolaus  bytheThebans — a  feeling  so  pronounced, 
that  they  invited  him  to  make  laws  for  them.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  point  out  one  or  two  similar  cases  in  which  Grecian 
cities  invoked  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  stranger;  and  the 
practice  became  common,  among  the  Italian  republics  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  nominate  a  person  not  belonging  to  their  city 
either  as  Podesta  or  as  arbitrator  in  civil  dissensions.  It  would 
have  been  highly  interesting  to  know  at  length  what  laws 
Philolaus  made  for  the  Thebans ;  but  Aristotle,  with  his  usual 
conciseness,  merely  alludes  to  his  regulations  respecting  the 
adoption  of  children  and  respecting  the  multiplication  of  off- 
spring in  each  separate  family.  His  laws  were  framed  with 
the  view  to  maintain  the  original  number  of  lots  of  land, 
without  either  subdivision  or  consolidation;  but  by  what 
means  the  purpose  was  to  be  fulfilled  we  are  not  informed.^ 
There  existed  a  law  at  Thebes,  which  perhaps  may  have  been 
part  of  the  scheme  of  Philolaus,  prohibiting  exposure  of 
.children,  and  empowering  a  father  under  the  pressure  of  ex- 
treme poverty  to  bring  his  new-bom  infant  to  the  magistrates, 
who  sold  it  for  a  price  to  any  citizen-purchaser, — ^taking  from 
him  the  obligation  to  bring  it  up,  but  allowing  him  in  return 
to  consider  the  adult  as  his  slave.*  From  these  brief  allusions, 
coming  to  us  without  accompanying  illustration,  we  can  draw 
no  other  inference,  except  that  the  great  problem  of  popula- 
tion— the  relation  between  the  well-being  of  the  citizens  and 
their  more  or  less  rapid  increase  in  numbers — had  engaged 
the  serious  attention  even  of  the  earliest  Grecian  l^slators. 
We  may  however  observe  that  the  old  Corinthian  legislator 


*  Aristot  Polit  ii.  9,  6-7.  VoftoBhris 
9*  abrois  (to  the  Thebims)  iyhrro  ♦lA^ 
Xaos  Ttpl  T*  iT^Xttr  rivStv  ttai  irtpll  rijs 
vai8oiroitei5,  ots  KoXovffuf  ima^oi  w6ftovs 
BvriKoifS'  itaX  roW  itrrhf  tH»s  ^'  iic§lrov 
ftyofjLo$mifUyWt  ^»f  ^  iipiBfihs  ff^fyrtu 
rfir  KXiipvp,  A  perplexine  passage  fol- 
lows within  three  lines  of  this — ♦cAoAiov 
9h  tSiSr  i<my  ii  r&¥  obtri&v  ityofiiXMeris — 
which  raises  two  questions:  first,  whether 
Philolaus  can  really  be  meant  in  the 
second  passage,  which  talks  of  what  is 
liiov  to  Philolaus,  while  the  first  passage 
had  already  spoken  of  something  tdiots 
w€Poiut9vniiii¥ov  by  the  same  person. 
Accordingly    GotUing    and    M»    Bar- 


th^lemy  St-Hihdre  follow  one  of  the 
MSB.  by  writing  *aK4ov  in  place  of 
♦iAoX<iov.  Next,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  h^fid\w4rts1  O.  Miiller  (Dorians, 
ch.  X.  J,  p.  209)  considers  it  to  mean 
a  "fresh  equalisation,  just  as  &iw8a^/A^ 
means  a  fresh  division,*'  adopting  the 
translation  of  Victorius  and  Schlosser. 

The  point  can  hardlv  be  decisivelv 
settled ;  but  if  this  tran^tion  of  ^b«/i4« 
Xwais  be  correct,  there  is  good  ground 
for  preferring  the  word  *a\4ov  to  ♦lAo- 
Xdov;  since  the  proceeding  described 
would  harmonise  better  with  the  ideas  of 
Phaleas  (Aristot  PoL  il  4,  3). 

«  iElian,  V.  H.  iL  7. 
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Phdddn  (whose  precise  date  cannot  be  fixed)  is  stated  by 
Aristotle  ^  to  have  contemplated  much  the  same  object  as  that 
which  is  ascribed  to  Philolaus  at  Thebes ;  an  unchangeable 
number  both  of  citizens  and  of  lots  of  land,  without  any 
attempt  to  alter  the  unequal  ratio  of  the  lots,  one  to  the 
other. 


*  Aristot  Polit  iL  3,  7.    This  Pheiddn  seems  differeat  from  Pheid6n  of  Argos, 
ts  &r  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

EARLIEST  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  PELOPONNESUS.     DORIANS 
IN  ARGOS  AND  THE  NEIGHBOURING  CITIES. 

We  now  pass  from  the  northern  members  to  the  heart  and 
head  of  Greece — Peloponnesus  and  Attica,  taking  the  former 
first  in  order,  and  giving  as  much  as  can  be  ascertained  re- 
specting its  early  historical  phaenomena. 

The  traveller  who  entered  Peloponnesus  from  Bceotia 
Distribution  during  the  youthful  days  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
J^XSi  did^s,  found  an  array  of  powerful  Doric  cities  con- 
^90  ^'C,  terminous  to  each  other,  and  beginning  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  First  came  Megara,  stretching  across 
the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea,  and  occupying  the  high  and 
rugged  mountain-ridge  called  Geraneia:  next  Corinth,  with 
its  strong  and  conspicuous  acropolis,  and  its  territory  including 
Mount  Oneion  as  well  as  the  portion  of  the  isthmus  at  once 
most  level  and  narrowest,  which  divided  its  two  harbours 
called  Lechaeum  and  Kenchrex.  Westward  of  Corinth,  along 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  stood  Siky6n,  with  a  plain  of  uncommon 
fertility,  between  the  two  towns :  southward  of  Sikydn  and 
Corinth  were  Phlius  and  Kleonae,  both  conterminous,  as  well 
as  Corinth,  with  Argos  and  the  Argolic  peninsula.  The 
inmost  bend  of  the  Argolic  Gulf,  including  a  considerable  space 
of  flat  and  marshy  ground  adjoining  to  the  sea,  was  possessed 
by  Argos ;  the  Argolic  peninsula  was  divided  by  Argos  with 
the  Doric  cities  of  Epidaurus  and  Troezen,  and  the  Diyopian 
continuou*  city  of  Hcrmion^,  the  latter  possessing  the  south- 
states,  western  comer.  Proceeding  southward  along  the 
western  coast  of  the  gulf,  and  passing  over  the  little  river 
called  Tanos,  the  traveller  found  himself  in  the  dominion  of 
Sparta,  which  comprised  the  entire  southern  r^on  of  the 
peninsula  from  its  eastern  to  its  western  sea,  where  the. river 
Neda  flows  into  the  latter.    He  first  passed  from  Argos  across 
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the  difficult  mountain  range  called  Pam6n  (which  bounds  to 
the  west  the  southern  portion  of  Argolis),  until  he  foimd 
himself  in  the  valley  of  the  river  (Enus,  which  he  followed 
until  it  joined  the  Eurotas.  In  the  larger  valley  of  the  Eurotas, 
iar  removed  from  the  sea,  and  accessible  only  through  the 
most  impracticable  mountain  roads  lay  the  five  unwalled, 
unadorned,  adjoining  villages,  which  bore  collectively  the 
formidable  name  of  Sparta.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Eurotas, 
from  Skiritis  and  Beleminatis  at  the  border  of  Arcadia,  to  the 
Laconian  Gulf — expanding  in  several  parts  into  fertile  plain, 
especially  near  to  its  mouth,  where  the  towns  of  Gythium  and 
Helos  were  foimd — ^belonged  to  Sparta;  together  with  the 
cold  and  high  mountain  range  to  the  eastward  which  projects 
into  the  promontory  of  Malea — and  the  still  loflier  chain  of 
Taygetus  to  the  westward,  which  ends  in  the  promontory  of 
Taenarus.  On  the  other  side  of  Taygetus,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Pamisus,  which  there  flows  into  the  Messenian  Gulf,  lay 
the  plain  of  Messing,  the  richest  land  in  the  peninsula.  This 
plain  had  once  yielded  its  ample  produce  to  the  free  Messenian 
Dorians,  resident  in  the  towns  of  Stenykl^rus  and  Andania. 
But  in  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  name  of  Messenians 
was  borne  only  by  a  body  of  brave  but  homeless  exiles,  whose 
restoration  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers  overpassed  even  the 
exile's  proverbially  sanguine  hope.  Their  land  was  confounded 
with  the  western  portion  of  Laconia,  which  reached  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  down  to  the  extreme  point  of  Cape  Akritas, 
and  northward  as  far  as  the  river  Neda. 

Throughout  his  whole  journey  to  the  point  last-mentioned 
from  the  borders  of  Boeotia  and  M^aris,  the  traveller  w«tera 
would  only  step  from  one  Dorian  state  into  another,  nesus.  °" 
But  on  crossing  from  the  south  to  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Neda,  at  a  point  near  to  its  mouth,  he  would  find  himself  out 
of  Doric  land  altogether :  first  in  the  territory  called  Triphylia 
— next  in  that  of  Pisa  or  the  Pisatid — thirdly  in  the  more 
spacious  and  powerful  state  called  Elis ;  these  three  com- 
prising the  coast-land  of  Peloponnesus  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Neda  to  that  of  the  Larissus.  The  Triphylians;  distributed 
into  a  number  of  small  townships,  the  largest  of  which  was 
Lepreon — ^and  the  Pisatans,  equally  destitute  of  any  cen- 
tralismg  city — ^had  both,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
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speaking,  been  conquered  by  their  more  powerful  northern 
neighbours  of  Elis,  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  spacious 
territory  united  under  one  government:  the  middle  portion, 
called  the  Hollow  Elis,  being  for  the  most  part  fertile.  The 
Eleians  were  a  section  of  iEtolian  immigrants  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, but  the  Pisatans  and  Triphylians  had  both  been  origi- 
ginally  independent  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula — the  latter 
being  affirmed  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Minyae  who 
had  occupied  the  ante-Boeotian  Orchomenus :  both  too  bore 
the  ascendency  of  Elis  with  perpetual  murmur  and  occasional 
resistance. 

Crossing  the  river  Larissus,  and  pursuing  the  northern  coast 
Northern  ^^  Pcloponnesus  south  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  the 
Peiopon-  traveller  would  pass  into  Achaia — a  name  which 
^«*»*^  designated  the  narrow  strip  of  level  land,  and  the 
projecting  spurs  and  declivities,  between  that  gulf  and  the 
northernmost  mountains  of  the  peninsula — SkoUis,  Eryman- 
thus,  Aroania,  Krathis,  and  the  towering  eminence  called 
Kyllfinfi.  Achaean  cities — twelve  in  number  at  least,  if  not 
more — divided  this  long  strip  of  land  amongst  them,  from  the 
mouth  f of  the  Larissus  and  the  north-western  Cape  Araxus  on 
one  side,  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Sikyonian  territory 
on  the  other.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancient 
legends  and  the  belief  of  Herodotus,  this  territory  had  been 
once  occupied  by  Ionian  inhabitants,  whom  the  Achseans  had 
expelled. 

In  making  this  journey,  the  traveller  would  have  finished 
Central  the  circuit  of  Pcloponncsus ;  but  he  would  still  have 
i^Sa.  left  untrodden  the  great  central  regfion,  enclosed 
between  the  territories  just  enumerated — approaching  nearest 
to  the  sea  on  the  borders  of  Triphylia,  but  never  touching  it 
anywhere.  This  region  was  Arcadia,  possessed  by  inhabitants 
who  are  uniformly  represented  as  all  of  one  race,  and  all 
aboriginal  It  was  high  and  bleak,  full  of  wild  moimtain, 
rock  and  forest,  and  abounding,  to  a  degree  unusual  even  in 
Greece,  with  those  land-locked  basins  from  whence  the  water 
finds  only  a  subterraneous  issue.  It  was  distributed  among 
a  large  number  of  distinct  villages  and  cities.  Many  of  the 
village  tribes — the  Maenalii,  Parrhasii,  Azanes,  &c,  occupying 
the  central  and  the  western  regions,  were  numbered  among 
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the  rudest  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  along  its  eastern  frontier  there 
were  several  Arcadian  cities  which  ranked  deservedly  among 
the  more  civilised  Peloponnesians.  Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orcho- 
menus,  Stjrmphalus,  Pheneus,  possessed  the  whole  eastern 
frontier  of  Arcadia  from  the  borders  of  Laconia  to  those  of 
Siky6n  and  PelWnfi  in  Achaia :  Phigaleia  at  the  south-western 
comer,  near  the  borders  of  Triphylia,  and  Heraea  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Alpheius,  near  the  place  where  that  river  quits 
Arcadia  to  enter  the  Pisatis,  were  also  towns  deserving  of 
notice.  Towards  the  north  of  this  cold  and  thinly-peopled 
r^on,  near  Pheneos,  was  situated  the  small  town  of  Nonakris, 
adjoining  to  which  rose  the  hardly  accessible  crags  where  the 
rivulet  of  Styx  *  flowed  down  :  a  point  of  common  feeling  for 
all  Arcadians,  from  the  terrific  sanction  which  this  water  was 
understood  to  impart  to  their  oaths. 

The  distribution  of -Peloponnesus  here  sketched,  suitable  to 
the  Persian  invasion  and  the  succeeding  half  century,  may 
also  be  said  (with  some  allowances)  to  be  adapted  to  the 
whole  interval  between  about  B.C.  550-370;  from  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Thyreatis  by  Sparta  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra* 
But  it  is  not  the  earliest  distribution  which  history  presents  to 
us.    Not  presuming  to  criticise  the  Homeric  map  of  P^opon- 
nesus,  and  going  back  only  to  ^^(>  B.C.,  we  find  this  material 
difference — ^that  Sparta  occupies  only  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  large  territory  above  described  as  belonging  to  Difference 
her.    Westward  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Taygetus  ^^^ 
are  found  another  section  of  Dorians,  independent  ^^f*^ 
of  Sparta:  the  Messenian  Dorians,  whose  city  is  on  ■•^• 
the  hill  of  Stenyklfirus,  near  the  south-western  boundary  of 
Arcadia,  and  whose  possessions  cover  the  fertile  plain  of  Mes- 


*  Herodot  vl  74;  Paasan.yiii.  18,  2.  1  They  were  pursued  by  5000  Egyptians 
See  the  description  and  print  of  the  river  and  Arabians :  a  very  small  resistance,  in 
Styx  and  the  neighbouring  rocks  in  !  such  ground,  would  have  kept  the  troops 
Fiedler's  Reise  diuxh  Gnechenland,  I  at  bay,  but.  the  poor  men  either  could 
▼oL  L  p.  40a  t  not  or  would  not  offer  it    They  were 

He  describes  a  scene  amidst  these  forced  to  surrender :  the  yoimgest  and 
rocks,  in  18^,  when  the  troops  of  |  most  eneigetic  cast  themselves  headlong 
Ibrahim  Pasha  were  in  the  Morea,  '  from  the  rocks  and  perished :  3000  pn- 
which  realizes  the  fearful  pictures  of  war  '  soners  were  carried  awav  captive,  and 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Gauls  or  1  sold  for  slaves  at  Corinth,  Patras,  and 


Thradans.  A  crowd  of  5000  Greeks  of 
every  age  and  sex  had  found  shelter 
in  a  grassy  and  bushy  spot  embosomed 
amidst  these  crags,— few  of  them  armed. 

VOL.  11. 


Modon :  all  those  who  were  unfit  for 
sale  were  massacred  on  the  spot  by  the 
Egyptian  troops. 
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s£n£  along  the  river  Pamisus  to  its  moutb  in  the  Messenian 
Gulf:  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Mess6n6  was  then  the  name  of 
the  plain  generally,  and  that  no  town  so  called  existed  until 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  Again,  eastward  of  the  valley  of 
the  Eurotas,  the  mountainous  region  and  the  western  shores 
of  the  Argolic  Gulf  down  to  Cape  Malea  are  also  independent 
of  Sparta  ;  belonging  to  Argos,  or  rather  to  Dorian  towns  in 
union  with  Argos.  All  the  great  Dorian  towns,  from  the 
borders  of  the  Megarid  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  Arcadia,  as 
above  enumerated,  appear  to  have  existed  in  ^^6  B.C. ;  Achaia 
was  in  the  same  condition,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  as 
well  as  Arcadia,  except  in  regard  to  its  southern  frontier  con- 
terminous with  Sparta,  of  which  more  will  hereafter  be  said. 
In  respect  to  the  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  Elis 
(properly  so  called)  appears  to  have  embraced  the  same 
territory  in  ^^6  B.a  as  in  550  B.a  :  but  the  Pisatid  had  been 
recently  conquered,  and  was  yet  imperfectly  subjected  by  the 
Eleians;  while  Triphylia  seems  to  have  been  quite  inde- 
pendent of  them.  Respecting  the  south-western  promontory 
of  Peloponnesus  down  to  Cape  Akritas,  we  are  altc^ether 
without  positive  information :  reasons  will  hereafter  be  given 
for  believing  that  it  did  not  at  that  time  form  part  of  the 
territory  of  Messenian  Dorians. 

Of  the  different  races  or  people  whom  Herodotus  knew  in 
Portions  of  Pcloponncsus,  hc  believed  three  to  be  original — the 
Arcadians,  the  Achaeans,  and  the  Kynurians.  The 
Achaeans,  though  belonging  indigenously  to  the  pen- 
insula, had  yet  removed  from  the  southern  portion 
of  it  to  the  northern,  expelling  the  previous  Ionian 
this  is  a  part  of  the  legend  respecting  the  Dorian 
conquest  or  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  and  we  can  neither 
verify  nor  contradict  it  But  neither  the  Arcadians  nor  the 
Kynurians  had  ever  changed  their  abodes.  Of  the  latter  I 
have  not  before  spoken,  because  they  were  never  (so  far  as 
history  knows  them)  an  independent  population.  They 
occupied  the  larger  portion  *  of  the  territory  of  Argolis,  from 


the  popula- 
tion wnich 
were  be- 
lieved to  be 
indigenous : 
Arcadians, 
Kynurians, 


tenants  : 


*  This  is  the  only  way  of  reconciling 
Herodotus  (viii.  73)  with  Thucydides 
(iv.  56,  and  v.  41).  The  original  extent 
of  the  Kjrnurian  territory  is  a  point  on 


which  neither  of  them  had  any  means  of 
very  correct  information;  but  there  is 
no  occasion  to  reject  the  one  in  favour 
of  the  other. 
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Omeae,  near  the  northern  *  or  Phliasian  border,  to  Thyrea  and 
the  Thjn-eatis,  on  the  Laconian  border :  and  though  belonging 
originally  (as  Herodotiis  imagines  rather  than  asserts)  to  the 
Ionic  race— they  had  been  so  long  subjects  of  Argos  in  his 
time  that  almost  all  evidence  of  their  ante-Dorian  condition 
had  vanished. 

But  the  great  Dorian  states  in  Peloponnesus — ^the  capital 
powers  in  the  peninsula — were  all  originally  immi-  immigrant 
grants  according  to  the  belief  not  only  of  Herodotus,  ^^^ 
but  of  all  the  Grecian  world :  so  also  were  the  JEto-  ^^^ 
lians  of  Elis,  the  Triphylians,  and  the  Dryopes  at  tSSSShi. 
HermionS  and  Asin&  All  these  immigrations  are  so  described 
as  to  give  them  a  root  in  the  Grecian  l^endary  world :  the 
Triphylians  are  traced  back  to  Lemnos,  as  the  offspring,  of 
the  Ai^onautic  heroes,*  and  we  are  too  uninformed  about 
them  to  venture  upon  any  historical  guesses.  But  respecting 
the  Dorians,  it  may  perhaps  be  possible,  by  examining  the 
first  historical  situation  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us,  to 
offer  some  conjectures  as  to  the  probable  circumstances  under 
which  they  arrived.  The  legendary  narrative  of  it  has  Legendary 
already  been  given  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  SSTSSrid 
first  part  of  this  work-r-that  great  mythical  event  i»i"*«~**«»- 
called  the  Return  of  the  Children  of  H£rakl6s,  by  which  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Dorians  in  the  promised  land  of 
Peloponnesus  was  explained  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  Grecian 
faith.  One  single  armament  and  expedition,  acting  by  the 
special  direction  of  the  Delphian  god,  and  conducted  by  three 
brothers,  lineal  descendants  of  the  principal  Achseo-Dorian 
hero  through  Hyllus  (the  eponymus  of  the  principal  tribe) — 
the  national  heroes  of  the  pre-existing  population  vanquished 
and  expelled,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  both 
acquired  and  partitioned  at  a  stroke — the  circumstances  of 
the  partition  adjusted  to  the  historical  relations  of  Laconia 
and  Messenia — the  friendly  power  of  i£tolian  Elis,  with  its 
Olympic  games  as  the  bond  of  union  in  Peloponnesus,  attached 
to  this  event  as  an  appendage  in  the  person  of  Oxylus — all 
these  particulars  compose  a  narrative  well-calculated  to  im- 

*  Herod,  viii   73.     Ol  M  Kwo^ptoi^    i^6fuyot  iral  rov  xP^rov,  Hrr^s  'Opt^ 
rr6rj($mf9t  i6rr§s,  Hoiticwn  imwoi  thm    rat  ircU  vcoIoikoi. 


•  nerocL  viu.   73.     ui  o«  VLvpoitpwi^    o^o/uiwi  irai  rov  xpovovt 
aBbr6x9mf9s  i6rr§Sf  Hoiticwn  fwwoi  thm    rat  ircU  vcploiKoi. 
'iMTtr  4KU^mpiwinat  M,  Inrh  re  ^Kpyiiivv        '  Herodot.  iv.  145-146. 
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press  the  retrospective  imagination  of  a  Greek.  They  exhibit 
an  epical  fitness  and  sufficiency  which  it  would  be  unseason- 
able to  impair  by  historical  criticism. 

The  Alexandrine  chronology  sets  down  a  period  of  328 
Alexandrine  Y^ars  from  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids  to  the  first 
chj^ogy  Olympiad  (1104  B.C.-776  B.C.),— a  period  measured 
Sc'h^  by  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  on  the  trustworthi- 
S?fim  ^^^  ^^  which  some  remarks  have  already  been 
Olympiad,  offered.  Of  these  328  years,  the  first  250,  at  the 
least,  are  altogether  barren  of  facts  ;  and  even  if  we  admitted 
them  to  be  historical,  we  should  have  nothing  to  recount 
except  a  succession  of  royal  names.  Being  unable  either  to 
guarantee  the  entire  list,  or  to  discover  any  valid  test  for  dis- 
criminating the  historical  and  the  non-historical  items,  I  here 
enumerate  the  Lacedaemonian  kings  as  they  appear  in  Mr. 
Clinton's  Fasti  HellenicL  There  were  two  joint  kings  at 
Sparta,  throughout  nearly  all  the  historical  time  of  inde- 
pendent Greece,  deducing  their  descent  from  H6rakl6s  through 
Eurysthenfis  and  Proklfis,  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodfimus ;  the 
latter  being  one  of  those  three  Herakleid  brothers  to  whom 
the  conquest  of  the  peninsula  is  ascribed  : — 

Spartan  Kings. 


Lifu  of  Eurysthenis. 

Euiysthen^s reigned  42  years. 

Agis „  31  „ 

£c)iestratus „  35  ,, 

Lab6tas ,  37  „ 

Doryssus       ,,  29  „ 

Agesilaus      „  44  ,. 

Archelaus     „  00  ,, 

Teleklus „  40  „ 

Alkamen^ ,,  10  „ 


Une  ofProkUs. 

Prokl6s reigned  51  years. 

Soils „  — 

Emypdn ,  — 

Prytanis „  49 

Eimomus      „  45 

Charilaus      „  60 

Nikander      „  38 

Theopompus       . .    . .      ,,  10 


328 

Both  Theopompus  and  AlkamenSs  reigned  considerably 
longer,  but  the  chronologists  affirm  that  the  year  ^^(>  B.C 
(or  the  first  Olympiad)  occurred  in  the  tenth  year  of  each  of 
their  reigns.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  with  regard  to  this  list, 
that  there  are  some  material  discrepancies  between  different 
authors  even  as  to  the  names  of  individual  kings,  and  still 
more  as  to  the  duration  of  their  reigns,  as  may  be  seen  both 
in  Mr.  Clinton's  chronology  and  in  Miiller's  Appendix  to  the 
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Hfctory  of  the  Dorians.^  The  allied  sum  total  cannot  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  items  without  great  licence  of  con- 
jecture. O.  Miiller  observes,^  in  reference  to  this  Alexandrine 
chronology,  "  that  our  materials  only  enable  us  to  restore  it 
to  its  original  state,  not  to  verify  its  correctness."  In  point 
of  fact  they  are  insufficient  even  for  the  former  purpose,  as 
the  dissensions  among  learned  critics  attest 

We  have  a  succession  of  names,  still  more  barren  of 
facts,  in  the  case  of  the  Dorian  sovereigns  of  Corinth.  Hewkidd 
This  city  had  its  own  line  of  Herakleids,  descended  cSSJth- 
from  H^raklfis,  but  not  through  Hyllus.  Hippotfis,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Corinthian  Herakleids,  was  reported  in  the 
l^end  to  have  origrinally  joined  the  Dorian  invaders  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  but  to  have  quitted  them  in  consequence  of 
having  slain  the  prophet  Kamus.*    The  three  brothers,  when 


*  Herodotus  omits  Soils  between  Pro- 
kids  and  £uryp6n,  and  inserts  Poly- 
dcktes  between  Piytanis  and  Eonomus : 
moreover  the  accounts  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, as  he  states  them,  represented 
Lykurgus  the  lawgiver  as  uncle  and 
guardian  of  Labdtas,  of  the  Eurysthenid 
hcmse^ — whOe  Simonidfo  made  him  son 
of  Piytanis,  and  others  made  him  son  of 
Eonomus,  of  the  ProkUd  Une :  compare 
Herod.  L  65;  viiL  131.  Plutarch, 
Lycurg.  c.  2. 

Some  excellent  remarks  on  this  early 
series  of  Spartan  kings  will  be  found  in 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  article  in  the  Philol. 
Museum,  voL  ii.  p.  42-48,  in  a  review  of 
Dr.  Arnold  on  the  Spartan  Constitution. 

Compare  also  Larcher,  Chronolo^pe 
dllerodote,  ch.  13,  p.  4S4-514.  He 
kngtl^ns  many  of  the  reigns  consider- 
ably, in  order  to  suit  the  earlier  ^och 
which  he  assigns  to  the  capture  of  Troy 
and  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids. 

'  History  of  the  Dorians,  vol.  ii. 
Append,  p.  442. 

'  This  story — that  the  heroic  ances- 
tor of  the  great  Corinthian  Bacchiadae 


had  slain  the  holy  man  Kamus,  and  had 
been  punished  for  it  by  long  banishment 
and  privation — ^leads  to  the  conjecture, 
that  the  Corinthians  did  not  celebrate 
the  festival  of  the  Kameia,  common  to  the 
Dorians  generally. 

Herodotus  telLs  us,  with  regard  to  the 
Ionic  dties,  that  all  of  them  celebrated 
the  fiestival  of  Apaturia,  except  Ephesus 
and  Kolophon;  and  that  these  two  dties 


did  not  celebrate  it,  "because  of  a  cer- 
tain reason  of  murder  committed," — 
o&roc  7Jkf>  /loDroft  *\&pmv  obx  liyovtny  *A««- 
ro^pia'  KcU  oVroi  iceerk  ^vw  rofk  vini^af 
(Herod.  L  147). 

The  murder  of  Kamus  by  Hippot^ 
was  probably  the  ^rw  aien^is  which 
forbade  the  Corinthians  from  celebrating 
the  Kameia;  at  least  this  supposition 
gives  to  the  legend  a  special  pertinence 
^diich  is  otherwise  wanting  to  it  Re* 
specting  the  Kameia  and  Hyacinthia 
see  Schoell,  De  Origine  Grseci  Dramatis, 
p.  70-78,  Tubingen,  1828. 

There  were  various  singular  customs 
connected  with  the  Gredan  festivals, 
which  it  was  usual  to  account  for  by 
some  legendary  tale.  Thus  no  native  of 
Elis  ever  entered  himself  as  a  competitor, 
or  contended  for  the  prize,  at  the  Isth- 
mian games.  The  legendary  reason 
given  for  this  was,  that  H^ndd^s  had 
waylaid  and  slain  (at  Klednse)  the  two 
Molionid  brothers,  when  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Isthmian  games  as  The6rs 
or  sacred  envoys  from  uie  Eleian  kine 
Augeas.  Redress  was  in  vain  demanded 
for  the  outrage,  and  Molion6,  mother  of 
the  slain  envoys,  imprecatai  a  curse 
upon  the  Eleians  generally  if  they  should 
ever  visit  the  Isthmian  festival  This 
legend  is  the  ^6vov  aKiii^is,  explaining 
why  no  Eleian  ranner  or  wrestler  was 
ever  known  to  contend  there  (Pausan.  ii. 
15,  I;  V.  2,  1-4.  Ister,  Fragment  46; 
ed.  Didot). 
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they  became  masters  of  the  peninsula,  sent  for  Alfitfis  the  son  of 
Hippotfis,  and  placed  him  in  possession  of  Corinth,  over  which 
the  chronologists  make  him  begm  to  reign  thirty  years  after 
the  Herakleid  conquest     His  successors  are  thus  given : — 

Al^tds rdgned  38  yean. 

Ixion      „  38  „ 

Agelas „  37  » 

Prynmis „  35  »» 

Bacchis „  35  t» 

Agelas „  30  „ 

£ad6mii8. „  ^5  >» 

AristomM^ >»  35  » 

Af6mdii „  10  «, 

A&xander     „  ^5  i» 

Tdest^ „  12  „ 

Antomen^ >»  i  »> 

327 

Such  was  the  celebrity  of  Bacchis,  we  are  told,  that  those 
who  succeeded  him  took  the  name  of  Bacchiads  in  place  of 
Aletiads  or  Herakleids.  One  year  after  the  accession  of  Auto- 
menfis,  the  family  of  the  Bacchiads  generally,  amounting 
to  200  persons,  determined  to  abolish  royalty,  to  constitute 
themselves  a  standing  oligarchy,  and  to  elect  out  of  their  own 
number  an  annual  Prytanis.  Thus  commenced  the  oligarchy 
of  the  Bacchiads,  which  lasted  for  ninety  years,  until  it  was 
subverted  by  Kypselus  in  657  B.C.^  Reckoning  the  thirty 
years  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alfitfes,  the 
chronologists  thus  provide  an  interval  of  447  years  between 
the  Return  of  the  Herakleids  and  the  accession  of  Kypselus, 
and  357  years  between  the  same  period  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy.  The  Bacchiad  oligarchy  is 
unquestionably  historical ;  the  conquest  of  the  Herakleids 
belongs  to  the  l^endary  world ;  while  the  interval  between 
the  two  is  filled  up,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  by  a  mere 
barren  genealogy. 

When  we  jump  this  vacant  space,  and  place  ourselves  at 
the  first  opening  of  history,  we  find  that  although  ultimately 
^«os  ami  Sparta  came  to  hold  the  first  place,  not  only  in  Pelo- 
dSL  ponntsuSy  but  in  all  Hellas,  this  was  not  the  case 
|rcatcr  than  at  the  carlicst  moment  of  which  we  have  historical 
776B.cI"      cognizanbe.  Argos,  and  the  neighbouring  towns  con- 


>  Diodor.  Fragm.  lib.  vii.  p.  14,  with  the  note  of  Wesseling.      Strabo  (viiL  p. 
378)  states  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy  to  have  lasted  nearly  200  years. 
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nected  with  her  by  a  bond  of  semi-religious,  semi-political 
union, — Sikydn,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  and  Trcez6n, — were  at  first 
of  greater  power  and  consideration  than  Sparta  ;  a  fact  which 
the  legend  of  the  Herakleids  seems  to  recognise  by  making 
T^menus  the  eldest  brother  of  the  three.  And  Herodotus 
assures  us  that  at  one  time  all  the  eastern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus down  to  Cape  Malea,  including  the  island  of  Kythfira, 
all  which  came  afterwards  to  constitute  a  material  part  of 
Laconia,  had  belonged  to  Argos.*  Down  to  tke  time  of  the 
first  Messenian  war,  the  comparative  importance  of  the  Dorian 
establishments  in  Peloponnesus  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
order  in  which  the  l^end  placed  them, — ^Argos  first,*  Sparta 
second.  Messing  third.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the 
Ai^ians  never  lost  the  recollection  of  this  early  pre-emi- 
nence, from  which  the  growth  of  Sparta  had  extruded  them ; 
and  the  liberty  of  entire  Hellas  was  more  than  once  in 
danger  from  their  disastrous  jealousy  of  a  more  fortunate 
competitor. 

At  a  short  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Argos,  and 
at  the  exact  point  where  that  city  approaches  nearest  to 
the  sea,^  was  situated  the  isolated  hillock  called  Temenion, 
noticed  both  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias.     It  was  a  Eady  settle- 
small  village  deriving  both  its  name  and  its  celebrity  STSc^Lns 
from  the  chapel  and  tomb  of  the  hero  T6menus,  who  JJ^^^inUi 
was  there  worshipped  by  the  Dorians ;  and  the  state-  ZhIuS***" 
ment  which   Pausanias   heard  was,  that  Tfimenus  Soiygdut. 
with  his  invading  Dorians  had  seized  and  fortified  the  spot, 
and  employed  it  as  an  armed  post  to  make  war  upon  Tisa- 
menus  and  the  Achaeans.    What  renders  this  report  deserving 
of  the  greater  attention  is,  that  the  same  thing  is  affirmed  with 
regard  to  the  eminence  called  Solygeius  near  Corinth :  this 


>  Herodot.  i.  S2.  The  historian  adds, 
besides  Kyth^ra,  koI  al  Aotvol  rdr  p^aofv. 
What  other  islands  are  meant  I  do  not 
distinctly  understand. 

*  So  Flato  {Lesg.  iii.  p.  692),  whose 
nund  is  fiill  of  the  old  mythe  and  the 
tripartite  distribution  of  Peloponnesus 
among  the  Herakleids, — ^  8*  08,  w/m- 
Tt^ewra  iv  rots  rSrw  XP^*^^  ''•*»  **P^  '^ 
iianiiiiw^  4l  ircpl  rh  ^Apyos,  &c. 

'  Pausan.  iu  38,  i;  ^trabo,  viii.  p. 
368.  Professor  Ross  observes  respecting 
the  line  of  coast  near  Aigos,    "The 


seaside  is  thoroughly  flat  and  for  the 
most  part  marshy:  only  at  the  single 
point  where  Argos  comes  nearest  to  tiie 
coast — between  the  mouth,  now  choked 
by  sand,  of  the  united  Inachus  and  Cha- 
radrus,  and  the  efflux  of  the  Erasinus, 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  bulrushes, — 
stands  an  eminence  of  some  elevation 
and  composed  of  firmer  earth,  upon 
which  the  ancient  Temenion  was  placed." 
(Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  voL  i.  sect  5, 
p.  149,  Berlin,  1841.) 
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too  was  believed  to  be  the  place  which  the  Dorian  assailants 
had  occupied  and  fortified  against  the  pre-existing  Corinthians 
in  the  city.  Situated  close  upon  the  Sardnic  Gulf,  it  was  the 
spot  which  invaders  landing  from  that  gulf  would  naturally 
seize  upon,  and  which  Nikias  with  his  powerful  Athenian 
fleet  did  actually  seize  and  occupy  against  Corinth  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.^  In  early  days  the  only  way  of  over- 
powering the  inhabitants  of  a  fortified  town,  generally  also 
planted  in  a  position  itself  very  defensible,  was — ^that  the 
invaders,  entrenching  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
harassed  the  inhabitants  and  ruined  their  produce  until  they 
brought  them  to  terms.  Even  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  the  art  of  besieging  had  made  some  progress,  we  read 
of  several  instances  in  which  this  mode  of  aggressive  warfare 
was  adopted  with  efficient  results.*  We  may  readily  believe 
that  the  Dorians  obtained  admittance  both  into  Argos  and 
Corinth  in  this  manner.  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  except 
Sikydn  (which  is  affirmed  to  have  been  surprised  by  night), 
these  were  the  only  towns  in  the  Ai|[olic  region  which  are 
said  to  have  resisted  them  ;  the  story  being,  that  Phlius,  Epi- 
daurus,  and  Troez£n  had  admitted  the  Dorian  intruders  with- 
out opposition,  although  a  certain  portion  of  the  previous 
inhabitants  seceded.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  non- 
Dorian  population  of  Sikydn  and  Corinth  still  remained 
considerable. 

The  separate  statements  which  we  thus  find,  and  the 
Dorian  position  of  the  Temenion  and  the  Solygeius,  lead 
SSiiSdby  ^o  two  conjectures  —  first,  that  the  acquisitions  of 
"**•  the  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus  were  also  isolated  and 

gradual,  not  at  all  conformable  to  the  rapid  strides  of  the  old 
Herakleid  l^end :  next,  that  the  Dorian  invaders  of  Argos 
and  Corinth  made  their  attack  from  the  Argolic  and  the 
Sardnic  Gulfs — by  sea  and  not  by  land.  It  is  indeed  difficult 
to  see  how  they  can  have  got  to  the  Temenion  in  any  other 
way  than  by  sea ;  and  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
the  eminence  Solygeius  presents  itself,^  with  reference  to 
Corinth,  as  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  holding-gpround 
for  a  maritime  invader,  conformably  to  the  scheme  of  opera- 


"  Thttcyd.  iv.  42.  »  Thucyd.  L  122;  iii.  85  j  vii.  18-27;  ^"-  38-40. 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  42. 
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tions  laid  by  Nildas.   To  illustrate  the  supposition  of  a  Dorian 
attack  by  sea  on  Corinth,  we  may  refer  to  a  story  quoted 
from  Aristotle  (which  we  find  embodied  in  the  explanation  of 
an  old  adage)  representing  Hippotfis  the  father  of  Alfitfis  as 
having  crossed  the  Maliac  Gulf*  (the  sea  immediately  bor- 
dering on  the  ancient  Malians,  Dryopians,  and  Dorians)  in 
ships  for  the  purpose  of  colonising.    And  if  it  be  safe  to 
trust  the  mention  of  Dorians  in  the  Odyssey,  as  a  part  of  the 
population  of  the  island  of  Krfite,  we  there  have  an  example 
of  Dorian  settlements  which   must  have  been  effected  by 
sea,  and  that  too  at  a  very  early  period.    "  We  must  g«J^ . 
suppose  (observes  O.  Miiller,*  in  reference  to  these  Kr«te. 
Kretan  Dorians)  that  the  Dorians,  pressed  by  want  or  rest- 
less from   inactivity,  constructed  piratical  canoes,   manned 
these  frail  and  narrow  barks  with  soldiers  who  themselves 
worked  at  the  oar,  and  thus  being  changed  from  mountaineers 
into  seamen — ^the  Normans  of  Greece — set  sail  for  the  distant 
island  of  Krfite."     In  the  same  manner  we  may  conceive  the 
expeditions  of  the  Dorians  against  Argos  and  Corinth  to  have 
been  effected :  and  whatever  difficulties  may  attach  to  this 
hypothesis,  certain  it  is  that  the  difficulties  of  a  long  land 
march,  along  such  a  territory  as  Greece,  are  still  more  serious. 
The  supposition  of  Dorian  emigrations  by  sea,  from  the 
Maliac  Gulf  to  the  north-eastern  promontory  of  Pelo-  The  i%o- 
ponnesus,  is  farther  borne  out  by  the  analogy  of  the  setuements 
Dryopes  or  Dryopians.     During  the  historical  times,  ^     ^ 
this  people  occupied  several  detached  settlements  in  various 
parts  of  Greece,  all  maritime  and  some  insular : — ^they  were 
found  at  Hermionfi,  Asin6,  and  Eidn,  in  the  Argolic  penin- 
sula (very  near  to  the  important  Dorian  towns  constituting 
the  Amphiktyony  of  Argos  ') — at  Styra  and  Karystus  in  the 


*  Aristot  ap.  Prov.  Vatican,  iv.  4, 
MiiXioic^F  vAoioy^also  Prov.  Suidas, 
X.  2. 

'  Hist  of  Dorians,  ch.  i.  9.  Andrdn 
positively  affiims  that  the  Dorians  came 
from  Histiaedtis  to  Kr6te;  but  his 
affinnation  does  not  seem  to  me  to  con- 
stitute any  additional  evidence  of  the 
fiict:  it  is  a  conjecture  adapted  to  the 
passage  in  the  Odyssey  (xix.  174),  as 
the  mention  of  Achseans  and  Pelasgians 
evidently  shows. 

Aristotle    (ap.    Strab.  viii.    p.    374) 


Sipears  to  have  believed  that  the  Hera- 
eids  returned  to  Argos  out  of  the 
Attic  Tetrapolis  (where,  according  to 
the  Athenian  i^end,  they  had  obtained 
shelter  when  persecuted  hv  £urystheus)» 
accompanying  a  body  of  lonians  who 
then  settled  at  Epidaurus.  He  cannot 
therefore  have  connected  the  Dorian 
occupation  of  Argos  with  the  expedition 
from  Naupaktus. 

•  Herod,  viii.  43-46;  Diodor.  iv.  37; 
Pausan.  iv.  34,  6. 
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island  of  Euboea — in  the  island  of  Kythnus,  and  even  at 
Cyprus.  Th^e  dispersed  colonies  can  only  have  been  planted 
by  expeditions  over  the  sea.  Now  we  are  told  that  the 
original  Dryopis,  the  native  country  of  this  people,  compre- 
hended both  the  territory  near  the  river  Spercheius,  and  north 
of  (Eta,  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Malians,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  district  south  of  GEta,  which  was  afterwards 
called  Doris.  From  hence  the  Dryopians  were  expelled — 
according  to  one  story,  by  the  Dorians — according  to  another, 
by  Hfiraklfis  and  the  Malians :  however  this  may  be,  it  was 
from  the  Maliac  Gulf  that  they  started  on  shipboard  in  quest 
of  new  homes,  which  some  of  Uiem  found  on  the  headlands  of 
the  Argolic  peninsula.*  And  it  was  from  this  very  country, 
according  to  Herodotus,^  that  the  Dorians  also  set  forth  in 
order  to  reach  Peloponnesus.  Nor  does  it  seem  unreasonable 
to  imagine,  that  the  same  means  of  conveyance,  which  bore 
the  Dryopians  from  the  Maliac  Gulf  to  Hermionfi  and  Asin6, 
also  carried  the  Dorians  from  the  same  place  to  the  Temenion 
and  the  hill  Solygeius. 

The  legend  represents  Sikydn,  Epidaurus,  Troezfin,  Phlius, 
and  Klednse,  as  all  occupied  by  Dorian  colonists 
from  Argos,  under  the  different  sons  of  T£menus : 
the  first  three  are  on  the  sea,  and  fit  places  for 
the  occupation  of  maritime  invaders.  Argos  and  the 
Dorian  towns  in  and  near  the  Argolic  peninsula  are 
to  be  regarded  as  a  cluster  of  settlements  by  themselves, 
completely  distinct  from  Sparta  and  the  Messenian  Steny- 
klfirus,  which  appear  to  have  been  formed  under  totally 
different  conditions.  First,  both  of  them  are  very  far  inlaiid 
— Stenyklfirus  not  easy,  Sparta  very  difficult  of  access  from 
the  sea ;  next,  we  know  that  the  conquests  of  Sparta  were 
gradually  made  down  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  seaward. 
Both  these  acquisitions  present  the  appearance  of  having  been 
made  from  the  land-side,  and  perhaps  in  the  direction  which 
the  Herakleid  legend  describes — ^by  warriors  entering  Pelo- 
ponnesus across  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf 


Dorian 
settlements 
in  Argos 

Suite  dia- 
net  from 
those  jn 
Sparta  and 
in  Messenia. 


"  Strabo,  viiL  p.  373;  ix.  p.  434. 
Herodot  viii.  43.  Pherekyd^s,  Fr.  23 
and  38,  ed.  Didot  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
Apv^.  Apollodor.  ii.  7,  7.  SchoL 
Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1213. 


■  Herodot  i.  56. — Mwvrtw  84  mSrit 

^mpuchv  itOjfiii — to  the  same  purpose, 
viil  31-43. 
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through  the  aid  or  invitation  of  those  iEtolian  settlers  who  at 
the  same  time  colonised  Elis.  The  early  and  intimate  con- 
nexion (on  which  I  shall  touch  presently)  between  Sparta 
and  the  01)mipic  games  as  administered  by  the  Eleians,  as 
well  as  the  leading  part  ascribed  to  Lykiugus  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  solemn  01)mipic  truce,  tend  to  strengthen 
such  a  persuasioa 

How  Sparta  came  constantly  to  gain  upon  Argos  mil  be 
matter  for  future  explanation  :^  at  present  it  is  suf-  ^^vod- 
ficient  to  remark,  that  the  ascendency  of  Argos  was  -metPopSkT 
derived  not  exclusively  from  her  own  territory,  but  bouring 
came  in  part  from  her  position  as  metropolis  of  an  dties. 
alliance  of  autonomous  neighbouring  cities,  all  Dorian  and  all 
colonised  from  herself — and  this  was  an  element  of  power 
essentially  fluctuating.  What  Thfibes  was  to  the  cities  of 
Boeotia,  of  which  she  either  was,  or  professed  to  have  been, 
the  founder^ — ^the  same  was  Argos  in  reference  to  Kle6nae, 
Phlius,  Sikydn,  Epidaurus,  Troezfin,  and  i£gina.  These  towns 
formed,  in  mythical  language,  "the  lot  of  Tfimenus,"' — in  real 
matter  of  fact  the  confederated  allies  or  subordinates  of  Argos : 
the  first  four  of  them  were  said  to  have  been  darised  by  the 
sons  or  immediate  relatives  of  Tfimenus,  and  the  kings  of 
Aigos^  as  acknowledged  descendants  of  the  latter,  claimed 
and  exercised  a  sort  of  suzeraineti  over  them.  Hermionfi, 
Asin^  and  Nauplia  seem  also  to  have  been  under  the  supre- 
macy of  Argos,  though  not  colonies.^    But  this  supremacy 


"  See  Herodot  vil  148.  The  Ar- 
gdans  say  to  the  Lacedflemonians,  in 
reference  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
Gredcs  —  jnfriu    narci    71    rh    Zliuuow 

Schweigfaanser  and  others  explain  the 
point  by  reference  to  the  command  of 
Agamemndn ;  but  this  is  at  best  only  a 
part  of  the  foundation  of  their  claim: 
they  had  a  more  recent  historical  reality 
to  plead  also:  compare  Strabo,  viu. 
p.  376. 

*  'H/uwr  KTiaianvw  (so  runs  the  accusa- 
tion <k  the  ThdMUi  orators  against  the 
captive  Plataeans,  before  their  Lacedse- 
monian  judges,  Thucyd.  iii.  61).  nx<(- 
Toior  tar^pw  r^i  &AXiff  Botorrtof — o^ic 
i^V¥  a^oi,  iktrwtp  irdx^  ▼^  woiaroPy 
iiy€fu»f§^€<r$at  d^*  rifMy,  !(«»  It  r&v 
iXkmv  Tiounmv  wapafiaiporrts  t^  wdrpuiy 


iwtiZii  wpo<nir9yitd(9irrOf  wpoo^x^hf^*"^ 
wpin  'ABiiPoiovs  Kot  fin^  oltnmp  vohXJk 
if /MS  %&Kaatrw, 

'  Respecting  Pheiddn,  king  of  Argos, 
Ephorus  said — r^v  X^iy  tXiiv  kp^afi^ 
r^9  TriiUvw  Zit^waffiiiiiiv  tls  wXtlm  /i4p^ 
(ap.  Strabo.  yiii.  p.  ^58). 

*  The  worship  of  Apollo  Pythaeua. 
adopted  from  Argos  both  at  Hermione 
and  Asin6,  shows  the  connexion  between 
them  and  Argos  (Pausan.  iL  35,  2 ;  ii. 
3^>  5);  ^ut  Pausanias  can  hardly  be 
justified  in  saying  that  the  Argeians 
actually  doHsea  Hermioni;  it  was  Dry- 
opian  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and 
seemingly  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
(Herodot.  viiL  43).  The  Hermionian 
Inscription,  No.  1193,  in  Boeckh's  Col- 
lection, recognises  their  old  Dryopian 
connexion  with  Asin^  in  Laconia:  that 
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was  not  claimed  directly  and  nakedly :  agreeably  to  the  ideas 
of  the  time,  the  ostensible  purposes  of  the  Argeian  con- 
federacy or  Amphiktyony  were  religious,  though  its  secondary, 
and  not  less  real  effects,  were  political.  The  great  patron-god 
of  the  league  was  Apollo  Pythaeus,  in  whose  name  the 
obligations  incuml>ent  on  the  members  of  the  league  were 
imposed  While  in  each  of  the  confederated  cities  there  was 
a  temple  to  this  god,  his  most  holy  and  central  sanctuary  was 
on  the  Larissa  or  acropolis  of  Argos.  At  this  central  Argeian 
sanctuary  solemn  sacrifices  were  offered  by  Epidaurus  as  well 
as  by  other  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  as  it  should 
seem,  accompanied  by  money-payments^ — which  the  Ar- 
geians,  as  chief  administrators  on  behalf  of  the  common  god, 
took  upon  them  to  enforce  against  defaulters,  and  actually 
tried  to  enforce  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  against  Epi- 
daurus. On  another  occasion,  during  the  66th  Olympiad 
(B.C  514),  they  imposed  the  lai|[e  fine  of  500  talents  upon 
each  of  the  two  states  Siky6n  and  iEgina,  for  having  lent 
ships  to  the  Spartan  king  Kleomenfis  wherewith  he  invaded 
the  Argeian  territory.  The  iEginetans  set  the  claim  at  de- 
fiance, but  the  Sikyonians  acknowledged  its  justice,  and  only 
demurred  to  its  amount,  professing  themselves  ready  to  pay 
100  talents.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  later  period 
the  ascendency  of  Argos  over  the  members  of  her  primitive 
confederacy  had  become  practically  inoperative;  but  the 
tenor  of  the  cases  mentioned  shows  that  her  claims  were 
revivals  of  bygone  privil^es,  which  had  once  been  effective 
and  valuable. 

How  valuable  the  privileges  of  Argos  were,  before  the  great 
rise  of  the  Spartan  power, — how  important  an  ascendency 
they  conferred  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  man,  and  how 
easily  they  admitted  of  being  used  in  furtherance  of  ambitious 


•town  had  once  been  neighbour  of  Her- 
mion^,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Ar- 
geians,  and  the  inhabitants  received  a 
new  home  from  the  Spartans.  The  dia- 
lect of  the  Hermionians  (probably  that 
of  the  Dryopians  generally)  was  Doric 
See  Ahrois,   De  Dialecto  Doric&,   p. 

2-12. 


to  the  daim  of  Aigos  against  Epidaunis, 
seems  to  imply  a  money-payment  with- 
held :  compare  the  offerings  exacted  by 
Athens  from  Epidaunis  (Herod,  v.  82). 

The  peculiar  and  intimate  connexion 
between  the  Argeians,  and  Apollo  with 
his  surname  of  Pythaeus,  was  dwelt 
upon  by  the  Argeian  poetess  TelesiUa 


Thucyd,  v.  53.     Kvpt^rarot  rod  ;  (rausan.  ii.  36,  2). 
Upov  ^tray  ol  *Kpyuoi.    The  word  ctir.  j      *  Herod,  vi.  92.    See  O.  Miiller,  His< 
«pa{if»  which  the  historian  uses  in  regard    tory  of  the  Dorians,  ch.  7, 13. 
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views, — ^is  "shown  by  the  remarkable  case  of  Pheiddn  the 
Temenid.     The  few  facts  which  we  learn  respecting  Pheiddn  the 
this  prince  exhibit  to  us,  for  the  first  time,  something  ISi^" 
like  a  real  position  of  parties  in  the  Peloponnesus,  ^'***- 
wherein  the  actual  conflict  of  living,  historical  men  and  cities 
comes  out  in  tolerable  distinctness. 

Pheid6n  was  designated  by  Ephorus  as  the  tenth,  and  by 
Theopompus  as  the  sixth,  in  lineal  descent  from  Tfimenus. 
Respecting  the  date  of  his  existence,  opinions  the  most  dis- 
crepant and  irreconcileable  have  been  delivered;  but  there 
seems  good  reason  for  referring  him  to  the  period  a  little 
before  and  a  little  after  the  8th  Olympiad,  between  770  B.C. 
and  730  B.C.^  Of  the  preceding  kings  of  Argos  we  hear  little; 
one  of  them,  Eratus,  is  said  to  have  expelled  the  Dryopian 
inhabitants  of  Asin£  from  their  town  on  the  Argolic  peninsula, 
in  consequence  of  their  having  co-operated  with  the  Spartan 
king  Nikander  when  he  invaded  the  Argeian  territory,  seem- 
ingly during  the  generation  preceding  Pheiddn;  there  is 
another,  Damokratidas,  whose  date  cannot  be  positively 
determined,  but  he  appears  rather  as  subsequent  than  as 
anterior  to  Pheiddn.*  We  are  informed  however  that  these 
anterior  kings,  even  beginning  with  Med6n,  the  grandson  of 
Tfimenus,  had  been  forced  to  submit  to  great  abridgement 
of  their  power  and  privileges,  and  that  a  form  of  government 
substantially  popular,  though  nominally  r^al,  had  been  esta- 
blished.^  Pheiddn,  breaking  through  the  limits  imposed,  made 


1  Eplior.  Fragm.  15,  ed.  Marx;  ap. 
Strabo.  vii.  p.  35S;  Theopompus,  Fragm. 
fib.  iv. 

The  Parian  Marble  oiakes  Pheiddn 
the  eleventh  from  H^rakl6s  and  places 
him  B.a  895;  Herodotus,  on  the  con- 
trary (in  a  passage  which  affords  con- 
sderable  grounds  for  discussion),  places 
him  at  a  period  which  cannot  be  much 
higher  than  600  B.a  (vi.  127).  Some 
authors  suspect  the  text  of  Herodotus  to 
be  incorrect:  at  any  rate,  the  real  epoch 
of  Pheiddn  is  determined  by  the  eighth 
Olympiad.  Several  critics  suppose  two 
Pheiddns,  each  king  of  Argo&-~among 
others,  O.  Miiller  (Dorians,  iii.  6,  10); 
but  there  is  nothing  to  countenance  this 
except  the  impossibility  of  reconciling 
Herodotus  with  the  other  authorities. 
And  Weissenbom,  in  a  dissertation  of 
some  length,  vindicates  the  emendation 


of  Pausanias  proposed  fay  some  former 
critics, — altering  the  eighth  Olympiad, 
which  now  stands  in  the  text  of  Pau- 
sanias, into  the  twenty-eighth^  as  the 
date  of  Pheiddn's  usurpation  at  the 
Olympic  games.  Weissenbom  endea- 
vours to  show  that  Pheiddn  cannot  have 
flourished  earlier  than  600  b.c.  :  but  his 
arguments  do  not  appear  to  me  very 
forcible,  and  certainly  not  sufficient  to 
justify  so  grave  an  alteration  in  the  num- 
ber of  Pausanias  (Beitrage  zur  Griechi- 
schen  Alterthumskunde,  p.  18,  Jena, 
1S44).  Mr.  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellenici, 
voL  i.  App.  I,  p.  249)  places  Pheiddn 
between  783  and  744  B.a  :  also  Boeckh 
ad  Corp.  InscriiJt  No.  2374,  p.  335,  and 
Miiller,  ^Eginetica,  p.  63. 

'  Pausan.  ii.  36,  5;  iv.  35,  2. 

'  Pausan.  ii.  19,  i.  *Af7fioi  8^,  2rc 
Iffrryopieuf   icai  rh   aJtn6vofMOV   iytarmrrts 
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himself  despot  of  Argos.  He  then  re-established  the  power 
of  Argos  over  all  the  cities  of  her  confederacy,  which  had 
before  been  so  nearly  dissolved  as  to  leave  all  the  members 
practically  independent  "•  Next,  he  is  said  to  have  acquired 
dominion  over  Corinth,  and  to  have  endeavoured  to  assure  it 
by  treacherously  entrapping  looo  of  her  warlike  citizens ;  but 
his  artifice  was  divulged  and  frustrated  by  Abr6n,  one  of  his 
confidential  friends.*  He  is  farther  reported  to  have  aimed 
His  claims  at  extending  his  sway  over  the  greater  part  of 
wrepSS.*^  Peloponnesus — laying  claim,  as  the  descendant  of 
Hel^lkiL^  HSraklSs  through  the  eldest  son  of  Hyllus,  to  all  the 
cities  which  that  restless  and  irresistible  hero  had  ever  taken.* 
According  to  Grecian  ideas,  this  legendary  title  was  always 
seriously  construed  and  often  admitted  as  conclusive ;  though 
of  course,  where  there  were  strong  opposing  interests,  reasons 
would  be  found  to  elude  it  Pheiddn  would  have  the  same 
ground  of  right  as  that  which,  250  years  afterwards,  de- 
termined the  Herakleid  D6rieus,  brother  of  Kleomente  king 
of  Sparta,  to  acquire  for  himself  the  territory  near  Mount 
Eryx  in  Sicily,  because  his  progenitor^  HSraJdfis  had  con- 
quered it  before  hinx  So  numerous  however  were  the  l^[ends 
respecting  the  conquests  of  Hfiraklfis,  that  the  claim  of  Pheiddn 
must  have  covered  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus,  except 
Sparta  and  the  plain  of  Messing,  which  were  already  in  the 
hands  of  Herakleids. 

Nor  was  the  ambition  of  Pheid6n  satisfied  even  with  these 
large  pretensions.     He  farther  claimed  the  right  of  presiding^ 


iic   waKcuvrdrov,    rit  rijs    i^oveiea    rw 

M^cvi'i  rf  Ktlffov  Kol  rots  iatoySyots  rh 
tvofM  Ku^Orijyai  rov  $aai\4tos  ii6vop. 
This  passage  has  all  the  air  of  trans- 
ferring back  to  the  early  government  of 
Ai^os  feelings  which  were  only  true 
of  the  later.  It  is  curious,  that  in  this 
chapter,  though  devoted  to  the  Argeian 
regal  line  and  government,  Pausanias 
takes  no  notice  of  Pheiddn:  he  mentions 
him  only  with  reference  to  the  disputed 
Olympic  ceremony. 

^  Ephorus,  ut  supra.  *€i^<tva  rhv 
*Apy(ioy,  HiKorov  6irra  iirh  Tri/i4yov, 
Hwdfitt  8^  inrtofitfiKiifjuyoy  robs  kot* 
ojrr^,  A^*  lis  Tlip  Tf  A.^(v  ZKiiv  iufdXaPt 
T^if   Trifi4vw    ZuffmuTfi^imiP    cit    wXtlu 


ti4(ni,  &C.    What  is  meant  \ff  the  lot  of 
TSmenus  has  been  already  explained. 

*  Plutarch,  Narrat  Amator.  p.  772; 
Schol.  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  1212;  compare 
Didymus,  ap.  Schol.  Pindar.  Olymp.  xiiL 
27. 

I  cannot,  however,  believe  that 
Pheiddn,  the  ancient  Corinthian  law- 
giver mentioned  by  Aristotle,  is  the 
same  person  as  Pheiddn  the  king  of 
Argos  (Polit  ii.  6, 4). 

'  Ephor.  ut  supra,  Upits  rv&nis., 
iwi$4a0cu  Kol  rats  &^*  *HpaK\4ovs  aipt' 
Btlo'tus  w6\9<n,  Koi  rohs  hywas  ^lovv 
ri$4¥€u  aini»,  ots  iictuws  4f(h|iw  roWm9 
8^  cfrof  K€d  rhp  *0\vfi,wuuchff  &C. 

*  Herodot.  v.  43. 
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at  the  celebration  of  those  religious  games  or  Agdnes  which 
had  been  instituted  by  Hfiraklfis, — and  amongst  these  He  daims 

'  ^  the  right  of 

was  numbered  the  Olympic  Ag6n,  then,  however,  pnwiding«t 
enjoying  but  a  slender  fraction  of  the  lustre  which  games. 
afterwards  came  to  attach  to  it  The  presidency  of  any  of 
the  more  celebrated  festivals  current  throughout  Greece  was 
a  privil^e  immensely  prized.  It  was  at  once  dignified  and 
lucrative,  and  the  course  of  our  history  will  present  more  than 
one  example  in  which  blood  was  shed  to  determine  what  state 
should  enjoy  it  Pheiddn  marched  to  Olympia,  at  the  epoch 
of  the  8th  recorded  Olympiad,  or  747  B.C. ;  on  the  occasion 
of  which  event  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of 
parties  in  the  peninsula. 

The  plain  of  Olympia — now  ennobled  only  by  immortal 
recollections,  but  once  crowded  with  all  the  decora-  Relation,  ©f 
tions  of  religion  and  art,  and  forming  for  many  cen-  SSJa? 
turies  the  brightest  centre  of  attraction  known  in  S^jJ^th 
the  ancient  world — ^was  situated  on  the  river  Alpheius  ^ 
in  the  territory  called  the  Pisatid,  hard  by  the  borders  of 
Arcadia.  At  what  time  its  agonistic  festival,  recurring  every 
fourth  year  at  the  first  full  moon  after  the  summer  solstice^ 
first  began  or  first  acquired  its  character  of  special  sanctity, 
we  have  no  means  of  determining.  As  with  so  many  of  the 
native  waters  of  Greece — ^we  follow  the  stream  upward  to  a 
certain  point,  but  the  fountain-head  and  the  earlier  flow  of 
history  are  buried  under  mountains  of  unsearchable  l^end. 
The  first  celebration  of  the  Olympic  contests  was  ascribed 
by  Grecian  legendary  faith  to  Hfiraklfis — and  the  site  of  the 
place,  in  the  middle  of  the  Pisatid  with  its  eight  small  town- 
ships, is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
little  territory  were  warranted  in  describing  themselves  as  the 
original  administrators  of  the  ceremony.^  But  this  state  of 
things  seems  to  have  been  altered  by  the  i£tolian  settlement 
in  Elis,  which  is  represented  as  having  been  conducted  by 
Oxylus  and  identified  with  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids. 
The  iEtolo-Eleians,  bordering  upon  the  Pisatid  to  the  north, 
employed  their  superior  power  in  subduing  their  weaker 
neighbours,'  who  thus  lost  their  autonomy  and  became  an- 
nexed to  the  territory  of  Elis.     It  was  the  general  rule 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  28 ;  Diodor.  xv.  78.  '  Strabo,  viii.  p.  354. 
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throughout  Greece,  that  a  victorious  state  undertook  to  per- 
form ^  the  current  services  of  the  conquered  people  towards 
the  gods — such  services  being  conceived  as  attaching  to  the 
soil  Hence  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  became 
numbered  among  the  incumbencies  of  Elis,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  the  worship  of  the  Eleusinian  Dfimfitfir,  when  Eleusis 
lost  its  autonomy,  was  included  among  the  religious  obliga- 
tions of  Athens.  The  Pisatans  however  never  willingly  ac- 
quiesced in  this  absorption  of  what  had  once  been  their 
separate  privilege.  They  long  maintained  their  conviction 
that  the  celebration  of  the  games  was  their  right,  and  strove 
on  several  occasions  to  regain  it.  Of  those  occasions  the 
Conflict  be-  carliest,  so  far  as  we  hear,  was  connected  with  the 
p^Anand  intervention  of  Pheid6n.  It  was  at  their  invitation 
S*JSSr  ^hat  the  king  of  Argos  went  to  Olympia,  and  cele- 
ohrmtiad,  bratcd  the  games  himself,  in  conjunction  with  the 
748  B.C  Pisatans,  as  the  lineal  successor  of  Hfiraklfis  ;  while 
the  Eleians,  being  thus  forcibly  dispossessed,  refused  to  include 
the  8th  Olympiad  in  their  register  of  the  victorious  runners. 
But  their  humiliation  did  not  last  long,  for  the  Spartans  took 
their  part,  and  the  contest  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Pheiddiu 
In  the  next  Olympiad,  the  Eleian  management  and  the 
regular  enrolment  appear  as  before.  The  Spartans  are  even 
said  to  have  confirmed  Elis  in  her  possession  both  of  Pisatis 
and  Triphylia.* 

Unfortunately  these  scanty  particulars  are  all  which  we 
learn  respecting  the  armed  conflict  at  the  8th  Olym- 
piad, in  which  the  religious  and  the  political  grounds 
of  quarrel  are  so  intimately  blended — as  we  shall 
find  to  be  often  the  case  in  Grecian  history.  But 
there  is  one  act  of  Pheiddn  yet  more  memorable,  of 
which  also  nothing  beyond  a  meagre  notice  has  come  down  to 
us.  He  first  coined  both  copper  and  silver  money  in  iEgina,  and 
first  established  a  scale  of  weights  and  measures,'  which,  through 
his  influence,  became  adopted  throughout  Peloponnesus,  and 
acquired  ultimately  footing   both  in  all  the  Dorian  states, 


Pheiddn 
the  earliest 
Greek  who 
coined 
money  and 
determined 
a  scale  of 
weight. 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  98. 

*  Pausan.  v.  22,  2 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p. 
354-358;  Herodot.  vi.  127.  The  name 
of  the  victor  (Antiklfe  the  Messenian), 
however,  belonging  to  the  8th  Olympiad, 


appears  duly  in  the  lists;  it  must  have 
been  supplied  afterwards. 

*  Herodot.  vi.  127;  Ephor.  ap.  Strab. 
viii.  p.  358-376. 
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and  in  Boeotia,  Thessaly,  northern  Hellas  generally,  and  Mace- 
donia— under  the  name  of  the  i^^sean  scale.  There  arose 
subsequently  another  rival  scale  in  Greece,  called  the  Euboic^ 
differing  considerably  from  the  iEginaean.  We  do  not  know 
at  what  time  the  Euboic  came  in,  but  it  was  employed  both 
at  Athens  and  in  the  Ionic  cities  generally,  as  well  as  in 
Eulxea — ^being  modified  at  Athens,  so  far  as  money  was  con- 
cerned, by  SolAn's  debasement  of  the  coinage. 

The  copious  and  valuable  information  contained  in  M. 
Boeckh's  recent  publication  on  Metrology  has  thrown 
new  light  upon  these  monetary  and  statical  scales.^  oftheiGci- 
He  has  shown  that  both  the  iEginaean  and  the  Eu-  S^the 
boic  scales — the  former  standing  to  the  latter  in  the  ^ 
proportion  of  6 :  5 — ^had  contemporaneous  currency  in  different 
parts  of  the  Persian  empire ;  the  divisions  and  denominations 
of  the  scale  being  the  same  in  both,  100  drachmae  to  a  mina, 
and  60  minae  to  a  talent  The  Babylonian  talent,  mina,  and 
drachma  are  identical  with  the  iEginaean :  the  word  mina  is 
of  Asiatic  origin ;  and  it  has  now  been  rendered  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  scale  circulated  by  Pheid6n  was  borrowed 
immediately  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  by  them  originally 
from  the  Babylonians.  The  Babylonian,  Hebraic,  Phoenician, 
Egyptian,  and  Grecian  scales  of  weight  (which  were  subse- 
quently followed  wherever  coined  money  was  introduced)  are 
found  to  be  so  nearly  conformable,  as  to  warrant  a  belief  that 
they  are  all  deduced  from  one  common  origin  ;  and  that  origin 
the  Chaldaean  priesthood  of  Babylon.  It  is  to  Pheid6n,  and 
to  his  position  as  chief  of  the  Argeian  confederacy,  that  the 
Greeks  owe  the  first  introduction  of  the  Babylonian  scale  of 
we^ht,  and  the  first  employment  of  coined  and  stamped 
money. 

If  we  maturely  weigh  the  few,  but  striking  acts  of  Pheiddn 


^  Metrologische  Untersuchungen  uber 
Gewichte,  Miinzfusse  und  Masse  des 
Alterthnms  in  ihrem  Zusammenhange 
dargesteUt,  Yon  Aug.  Boeckh;  Berlin, 

See  chap.  7, 1-3.  But  I  cannot  asree 
with  M.  Boeckh  in  thinking  that  Pheiddn, 
in  celebrating  the  Olympic  games,  de- 
duced fromjuie  Olympic  stibium,  and 
fonnally  adopted,  the  measure  of  the 
foot^  or  that  he  at  all  settled  measures  of 

VOL.  II. 


length.  In  general,  I  do  not  think  that 
M.  Boeckh's  conclusions  are  well  made 
out,  in  respect  to  the  Grecian  measures 
of  length  and  capacity,.  In  an  examina- 
tion of  this  enunently  learned  treatise 
(inserted  in  the  Classical  Museum,  1844, 
vol.  L)  I  endeavoured  to  set  forth  both 
die  new  and  interesting  pomts  established 
by  the  author,  and  the  various  others 
in  which  he  appeared  to  me  to  have 
foiled. 
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which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  and  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  discredit,  we  shall  find  ourselves  introduced  to  an  early- 
historical  state  of  Peloponnesus  very  different  from  that  to 
whidi  another  century  will  bring  us.  That  Argos,  with  the 
Aigosatthb  federative  cities  attached  to  her,  was  at  this  early 
^*  **p^'  time  decidedly  the  commanding  power  in  that  pen- 
loponnesus.  insula,  is  Sufficiently  shown  by  the  establishment  and 
reception  of  the  Pheidonian  weights,  measures,  and  monetary- 
system — ^while  the  other  incidents  mentioned  completely 
harmonise  with  the  same  idea.  Against  the  oppression  of 
Elis,  the  Pisatans  invoked  Pheiddn — partly  as  exercising  a 
primacy  in  Peloponnesus,  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  Lepreum 
in  Triphylia,^  three  centuries  afterwards,  called  in  the  aid  of 
Sparta  for  the  same  object,  at  a  time  when  Sparta  possessed 
the  headship— and  partly  as  the  lineal  representative  of 
Hfiraklfis,  who  had  founded  those  games  from  the  manage- 
ment of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  extruded.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sparta  appears  as  a  second-rate  power.  The 
iGginaean  scale  of  weight  and  measure  was  adopted  there  as 
elsewhere  ^ — the  Messenian  Dorians  were  still  equal  and  in- 
dependent— and  we  find  Sparta  interfering  to  assist  Elis  by 
virtue  of  an  obligation  growing  (so  the  l^end  represents  it) 
out  of  the  common  iEtolo-Dorian  immigration :  not  at  all 
from  any  acknowledged  primacy,  such  as  we  shall  see  her 
enjoying  hereafter.  The  first  coinage  of  copper  and  silver 
money  is  a  capital  event  in  Grecian  history,  and  must  be  held 
to  imply  considerable  commerce  as  well  as  those  extensive 
views  which  belong  only  to  a  conspicuous  and  leading  posi- 
tion. The  ambition  of  Pheiddn  to  resume  all  the  acquisitions 
made  by  his  ancestor  Hfiraklfis,  suggests  the  same  large  esti- 
mate of  his  actual  power.  He  is  characterised  as  a  despot, 
and  even  as  the  most  insolent  of  all  despots :  ^  how  far  he 
deserved  such  a  reputation,  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 
We  may  remark,  however,  that  he  lived  before  the  age  of 
despots  or  tyrants,  properly  so  called,  and  before  the  Hera- 


»  Thucyd.  v.  31. 

'  Plutarch,  Apophth^in.  Laconic  p. 
226;  Dikaearchus  ap.  Atnenae.  iv.  p.  141. 

The  iCginsean  mina,  drachma  and 
obolus  were  the  denominations  employed 
in  stipulations  amone  the  Peloponnesian 
states  (Thucyd.  v.  47). 


'  Herodot  vi.  127.  ^tiHwyos  rov 
'Apy^ltoy  rvpdnfw — rov  ifiplaatrros  /jU- 
yurra  8^  'EXA^yovy  iardrrmy,  Pausanias 
(vi.  22,  2)  copies  the  expression. 

Aristotle  cites  Pheiddn  as  a  person 
who,  being  a  fiaaiKths,  made  himself  a 
T^peavos  (Politic,  viii.  8,  5). 
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kteid  lineage  had  yet  lost  its  primary,  half-political,  half- 
religious  character.  Moreover,  the  later  historians  have  in- 
vested his  actions  with  a  colour  of  exorbitant  aggression,  by 
applying  them  to  a  state  of  things  which  belonged  to  their 
time,  and  not  to  his.  Thus  Ephorus  represents  him  as  having 
deprived  the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  headship  of  Peloponnesus, 
which  they  never  possessed  until  long  after  him — and  also  as 
setting  at  nought  the  sworn  inviolability  of  the  territory  of 
the  Eleians,  enjoyed  by  the  latter  as  celebrators  of  the  Olympic 
games ;  whereas  the  Agonothesia,  or  right  of  superintendence 
claimed  by  Elis,  had  not  at  that  time  acquired  the  sanction  of 
prescription:— while  the  conquest  of  Pisa  by  the  Eleians  them- 
selves had  proved  that  this  sacred  function  did  not  protect  the 
territory  of  a  weaker  people. 

How  Pheid6n  fell,  and  how  the  Argeians  lost  that  supre- 
macy which  they  once  evidently  possessed,  we  have  Her  subse- 
no  positive  details  to  inform  us :  with  respect  to  the  c§S,  from 

,  ,-  ..  ■      fy,    ,  the  relaxa- 

latter  pomts,  however,  we  can  discern  a  sufficient  tsonofhcr 
explanation.  The  Argeians  stood  predominant  as  Sfdu^^^^ 
an  entire  and  unanimous  confederacy,  which  required  a 
vigorous  and  able  hand  to  render  its  internal  organisation 
effective  or  its  ascendency  respected  without  No  such  leader 
afterwards  appeared  at  Argos,  the  whole  history  of  which  city 
b  destitute  of  eminent  individuals :  her  line  of  kings  continued 
at  least  down  to  the  Persian  war,^  but  seemingly  with  only 
titular  functions,  for  the  government  had  long  been  decidedly 
popular.  The  statements,  which  represent  the  government 
as  popular  anterior  to  the  time  of  Pheid6n,  appear  unworthy  of 
trust  That  prince  is  rather  to  be  taken  as  wielding  the  old, 
undiminished  prerogatives  of  the  Herakleid  kings,  but  wielding 
them  with  unusual  effect— enforcing  relaxed  privileges,  and 
appealing  to  the  old  heroic  sentiment  in  reference  to  Hfiraklfis, 
rather  than  revolutionising  the  existing  relations  either  of 
Argos  or  of  Peloponnesus.  It  was  in  fact  the  great  and  steady 
growth  of  Sparta,  for  three  centuries  after  the  Lykurgean 
institutions,  which  operated  as  a  cause  of  subversion  to  the 
previous  order  of  command  and  obedience  in  Greece. 
The  assertion  made  by  Herodotus — that  in  earlier  times 


*  Herodot  vii.  149. 
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the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  as  far  as  Cape  Malea, 
including  the  island  of  Kythfira  and  several  other 
islands,  had  belonged  to  Argos — is  referred  by  O. 
Miiller  to  about  the  50th  Olympiad,  or  580  B.C. 
^)rian^  Pcrhaps  it  had  ceased  to  be  true  at  that  period ;  but 
theiGgw.  that  it  was  true  in  the  age  of  Pheiddn,  there  seem 
good  grounds  for  believing.  What  is  probably  meant  is,  that  the 
Dorian  towns  on  this  coast,  Prasiae,  ZarSx,  Epidaurus  Lim^ra, 
and  Boeas,  were  once  autonomous,  and  members  of  the  Ai^eian 
confederacy — a  fact  highly  probable,  on  independent  evidence, 
with  respect  to  Epidaurus  Limfira,  inasmuch  as  that  town  was 
a  settlement  from  Epidaurus  in  the  Argolic  peninsula :  and 
Boese  too  had  its  own  oekist  and  eponymus,  the  Herakleid 
Boeus,^  noway  connected  with  Sparta — perhaps  derived  from 
the  same  source  as  the  name  of  the  town  Bceon  in  Doris. 
The  Argeian  confederated  towns  would  thus  comprehend  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Argolic  and  Saronic  gulfs,  from  Kythfira 
as  far  as  iEgina,  besides  other  islands  which  we  do  not  know : 
iEgina  had  received  a  colony  of  Dorians  from  Argos  and 
Epidaurus,  upon  which  latter  town  it  continued  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  dependence.*  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this 
extent  of  coast  implies  a  considerable  degree  of  commerce 
and  maritime  activity.  We  have  besides  to  consider  the 
range  of  Doric  colonies  in  the  southern  islands  of  the  iEgean 
and  in  the  south-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor — Krfite,  Kds, 
Rhodes  (with  its  three  distinct  cities),  Halikarnassus,  Knidus, 
Myndus,  Nisyrus,  Sym6,  Karpathus,  Kalydna,  &c.  Of  the 
Doric  establishments  here  named,  several  are  connected  (as 
has  been  before  stated)  with  the  great  emigration  of  the 
Tfimenid  Althaemenfis  from  Argos :  but  what  we  particularly 
observe  is,  that  they  are  often  referred  as  colonies  promiscu- 
ously to  Argos,  Trcezfin,  Epidaurus  ^ — more  frequently  however. 


'  Pansan.  jii.  22,  9;  iil  23. 

•  Herodot  v.  83;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  375. 

•  Rhodes,  K6s,  Knidus,  and  Hal^ar- 
nassus  are  all  treated  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p. 
653)  as  colonies  of  Argos :  Rhodes  is  so 


of  Troez6n,  sometimes  of  Troez^n  and 
Argos  conjointly  : — "  Cum  Mdas  et 
Areuanius  ab  Ai^  et  Tnezene  coloniam 
communem  eo  loco  induzeront,  barbaros 
Caras  et  Lelegas  ejecenmt  (Vitrav,  ii,  8, 


described  hy  Thucydidfe  (vii.  57),  and  |  12 ;    Steph.    Byz.  v.    *KXticd(mur<ros).*' 
K6s  by  Tacitus  (xii.  61).   K6s,  Kalydna,  I  Compare  Strabo  x.  p.  479;  Conon,  Narr. 
and  Nisyrus  are  described  by  Herodotus    47;  Diodor.  v.  8a 
as  colonies  of  Epidaurus  (vii.  99):  Hali- '      Raoul  Rochette  (Histoire  des  Colonies 
kamasstts  passes  sometimes  for  a  colony    Grecques,  t.  iii.  ch.  9)    and  O.  Miiller 
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as  it  seems,  to  Argos.  All  these  settlements  are  doubtless 
older  than  Pheiddn,  and  we  may  conceive  them  as  proceeding 
conjointly  from  the  allied  Dorian  towns  in  the  Aigolic  pen- 
insula, at  a  time  when  they  were  more  in  the  habit  of  united 
action  than  they  afterwards  became :  a  captain  of  emigrants 
selected  from  the  line  of  H6rakl6s  and  Tdmenus  was  suitable 
to  the  feelings  of  all  of  them.  We  may  thus  look  back  to  a 
period,  at  the  very  banning  of  the  Olympiads,  when  the 
maritime  Dorians  on  the  east  of  Peloponnesus  maintained  a 
considerable  intercourse  and  commerce  not  only  among  them- 
selves, but  also  with  their  settlements  on  the  Asiatic  coast 
and  islands.  That  the  Argolic  peninsula  formed  an  early 
centre  for  maritime  rendezvous,  we  may  farther  infer  from  the 
very  ancient  Amphiktyony  of  the  seven  cities  (Hermionfi, 
Epidaurus,  iEgina,  Athens,  Prasiae,  Nauplia,  and  the  Minyeian 
Orchomenus),  on  the  holy  island  of  Kalauria,  off  the  harbour 
of  Troezfen.^ 

The  view  here  gfiven  of  the  early  ascendency  of  Argos,  as 
the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians  and  the  Fromheooe 
metropolis  of  the  Asiatic  Dorians,  enables  us  to  coinage  or 
understand  the  capital  innovation  of  Pheiddn — ^the  Sy  ^«d& 
first  coinage,  and  the  first  determinate  scale  of  weight  and 
measure  known  in  Greece.  Of  the  value  of  such  improve- 
ments, in  the  history  of  Grecian  civilization,  it  is  superfluous 
to  speak,  especially  when  we  recollect  that  the  Hellenic  states, 
having  no  political  unity,  were  only  held  together  by  the 
aggregate  of  spontaneous  uniformities,  in  language,  religion, 
S3rmpathies,  recreations,  and  general  habits.  We  see  both 
how  Pheiddn  came  to  contract  the  wish,  and  how  he  acquired 
the  power,  to  introduce  throughout  so  much  of  the  Grecian 
world  a  uniform  scale.  We  also  see  that  the  Asiatic  Dorians 
form  the  link  between  him  and  Phoenicia,  from  whence  the 
scale  was  derived,  just  as  the  Euboic  scale  came  in  all  pro- 
bability, through  the  Ionic  cities  in  Asia,  from  Lydia.  It  is 
asserted  by  Ephorus,  and  admitted  even  by  the  ablest  modem 
critics,  that  Pheiddn  first  coined  money  "  in  iEgina : "  *  other 


(History  of  the  Dorians,  ch.  6)  have 
collected  the  facts  about  these  Asiatic 
Dorians. 
The  Uttle  town  of  Boeae  had  its  counter- 


wt  of  the  same  name  in  Kr6te  (Steph. 
Byz.  V.  Boibr). 

>  Strabo,  p.  374. 

•  Ephorus  ap.  Strabo.  viiL  p.  376; 
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Fhddonian 
coinage  and 
statical 


long  origin- 
ally to 
^s,not 


authors  (erroneously  believing  that  his  scale  was  the  Euboic 
scale)  alleged  that  his  coinage  had  been  carried  on  ''in  a  place 
of  Argos  called  Euboea."  ^  Now  both  these  statements  appear 
highly  improbable,  and  both  are  traceable  to  the  same  mistake 
— of  supposing  that  the  title,  by  which  the  scale  had  come  to 
be  commonly  known,  must  necessarily  be  derived  from  the 
pl'ace  in  which  the  coinage  had  been  struck.  There  is  every 
reason  to  conclude,  that  what  Pheid6n  did  was  done  in  Argos, 
and  nowhere  else:  his  coinage  and  scale  were  the  earliest 
known  in  Greece,  and  seem  to  have  been  known  by 
his  own  name,  "the  Pheidonian  measures,"  under 
which  designation  they  were  described  by  Aristotle 
in  his  account  of  the  constitution  of  Argoa*  They 
probably  did  not  come  to  bear  the  specific  epithet  of 
^gincBan  until  there  was  another  scale  in  vog^e,  the  Euboic^ 
from  which  to  distinguish  them  ;  and  both  the  epithets  were 
probably  derived,  not  from  the  place  where  the  scale  first 
originated,  but  from  the  people  whose  commercial  activity 
tended  to  make  them  most  generally  known — in  the  one  case, 
the  iEginetans ;  in  the  other  case  the  inhabitants  of  Chalkis 
and  Eretria.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  are  to  look  upon  the 
Pheidonian  measures  as  emanating  from  Argos,  and  as  having 
no  greater  connexion,  originally,  with  iEgina,  than  with  any 
other  city  dependent  upon  Argos. 

There  is  moreover  another  point  which  deserves  notice. 
What  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  iEginaean  scale,  as  con- 
trasted with  and  standing  in  a  definite  ratio  (6:5)  with  the 
Euboic  scale,  related  only  to  weight  and  money,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends :  ^  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
same  ratio  extended  either  to  measures  of  length  or  measures 
of  capacity.  But  there  seems  ground  for  believing  that  the 
Pheidonian  regulations,  taken  in  their  full  comprehension, 
embraced  measures  of  capacity  as  well  as  weights :  Pheiddn, 
at  the  same  time  when  he  determined  the  talent,  mina,  and 


Boeckh,  Metrologie,  Abschn.  7,  i ;  see 
also  the  Manner  Parium,  Epoch.  3a 
*  Etymologicon  Magn.     'E.b^lKbv  v  - 

'  Pollux,  Onomastic.  x.  179.   Eft?  5*  h.v 

rwv  ^filiwvi«»y  fiirpwv  otyofJUUTfxtyoyf  tirlp 
&v    4y    *Apytlwv   iroXirdq,   *Apurror4\fis 


Also  Ephonis  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  358. 
ical  fi^pa  ^|cOpc  ra  ^ei8(6vcia  icaAo^fteva 

&c 

*  ThisdifTers  from  Boeckh's  opinion: 
see  the  note  in  p.  241. 
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drachm,  seems  also  to  have  fixed  the  dry  and  liquid  measures 
—the  medimnus  and  metr6t6s,  with  their  parts  and  multiples : 
and  there  existed  ^  Pheidonian  measures  of  capacity,  though 
not  of  length,  so  far  as  we  know.  The  i£ginsean  scale  may 
thus  have  comprised  only  a  portion  of  what  was  established 
by  Pheiddn,  namely  that  which  related  to  weight  and  money. 


Theophrast  Character,  c  13 ;  Pollux,  x.  179. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

i^TOLO-DORIAN   IMMIGRATION    INTO  PELOPONNESUS— ELIS^ 
LACONIA,  AND  MESSENIA. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  territory  properly  called 
Elis,  apart  from  the  enlargement  which  it  acquired  by  conquest, 
included  the  westernmost  land  in  Peloponnesus,  south  of 
Achaia,  and  west  of  Mount  Pholofi  and  Olenus  in  Arcadia — 
but  not  extending  so  far  southward  as  the  river  Alpheius,  the 
course  of  which  lay  along  the  southern  portion  of  Pisatis  and 
on  the  borders  of  Triphylia.  This  territory,  which  appears  in 
the  Odyssey  as  "the  divine  Elis,  where  the  Epeians  hold 
sway,"  ^  is  in  the  historical  times  occupied  by  a  population  of 
iEtolian  origin.  The  connexion  of  race  between  the  historical 
Eleians  and  the  historical  iEtolians  was  recognised  by  both 
parties,  nor  is  there  any  ground  for  disputing  it* 

That  iEtolian  invaders  or  immigrants  into  Elis  would  cross 
iEtoUan  ^om  Naupaktus  or  some  neighbouring  point  in  the 
immi^tion  Coriuthlan  Gulf,  is  in  the  natural  course  of  things — 
ponncsus.  ^j^^  gy^  jg  the  coursc  which  Oxylus,  the  conductor 
of  the  invasion,  is  represented  by  the  Herakleid  legend  as 
taking.  That  legend  (as  has  been  already  recounted)  intro- 
duces Oxylus  as  the  guide  of  the  three  Herakleid  brothers — 
Tfimenus,  KresphontSs,  and  Aristodfimus — and  as  stipulating 
with  them  that  in  the  new  distribution  about  to  take  place  of 
Peloponnesus,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  possess  the  Eleian  terri- 
tory, coupled  with  many  holy  privileges  as  to  the  celebration 
of  the  Olympic  games. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  settlements  of  the  Dorians  in  and  near  the  Argolic  penin- 
sula, so  far  as  the  probabilities  of  the  case  enable  us  to  judge, 
were  not  accomplished  by  any  inroad  in  this  direction.  But 
the  localities  occupied  by  the  Dorians  of  Sparta,  and  by  the 


*  Odyss.  XV.  297.  •  Stiabo,  x.  p.  479. 
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Dorians  of  Stenykl£rus  in  the  territory  called  Mess6n6,  lead 
us  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  easiest  and  most  natural 
road  through  which  immigrants  could  reach  either  of  these 
two  spots,  is  through  the  Eleian  and  the  Pisatid  country. 
Colonel  Leake  observes  ^  that  the  direct  road  from  the  Eleian 
territory  to  Sparta,  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Alpheius  near 
Olympia  to  the  sources  of  its  branch  the  Thdus,  and  from 
thence  descending  the  Eurotas,  affords  the  only  easy  march 
towards  that  very  inaccessible  city :  and  both  ancients  and 
modems  have  remarked  the  vicinity  of  the  source  of  the 
Alpheius  to  that  of  the  Eurotas.  The  situation  of  Stenykl^rus 
and  Andania,  the  original  settlements  of  the  Messenian 
Dorians,  adjoining  closely  the  Arcadian  Parrhasii,  is  only  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  course  of  the  Alpheius  ;  being  thus 
reached  most  easily  by  the  same  route.  Dismissing  Dorians  or 
the  idea  of  a  great  collective  Dorian  armament,  s^^cnu 


powerful  enough  to  grasp  at  once  the  entire  peninsula,  Mnying  c 

.  111  r  iollowin£ 

— ^we  may  conceive  two  moderate  detachments  of  diemacroM 
hardy  mountaineers  from  the  cold  regions  in  and  iJcuir. 
near  Doris,  attaching  themselves  to  the  iEtolians  their  neigh- 
bours, who  were  proceeding  to  the  invasion  of  Elis.    After 
having  aided  the  iEtolians  both  to  occupy  Elis  and  settlement 
to  subdue  the  Pisatid,  these  Dorians  advanced  up  the  ^?^ 
valley  of  the  Alpheius  in  quest  of  settlements  for  3S?S5 
themselves.    One  of  these  bodies  ripens   into  the  aSSSS^^ 
stately,  stubborn,  and  victorious  Spartans ;  the  other  ^"™**^ 
into  the  short-lived,  trampled,  and  struggling  Messenians. 

Amidst  the  darkness  which  overclouds  these  original  settle- 
ments, we  seem  to  discern  something  like  special  causes  to 
determine  both  of  them.  With  respect  to  the  Spartan  Dorians, 
we  are  told  that  a  person  named  Philonomus  betrayed  Sparta 
to  them,  persuading  the  sovereign  in  possession  to  retire  with 
his  people  into  the  habitations  of  the  lonians  in  the  north  of 
the  peninsula — and  that  he  received  as  a  recompense  for  this 
acceptable  service  Amyklae  with  the  district  around  it  It  is 
farther  stated — and  this  important  fact  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt — that  Amyklae,  though  only  twenty  stadia  or  two 


'  Leake,  Travels  in  Morea,  voL  iiL 
ch-  23,  p.  29;  confpare  Diodor.  xv.  66. 
The  nistance  fircnn  Olympia  to  Sparta, 


as  marked  on  a  pillar  which  Pausanias 
saw  at  Olympia,  was  660  stadia, — about 
77  English  miles  (Pausan.  vL  16,  6). 
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miles  and  a  half  distant  from  Sparta,  retained  both  its  inde- 
pendence and  its  Achsan  inhabitants  long  after  the  Dorian 
immigrants  had  acquired  possession  of  the  latter  place,  and 
was  only  taken  by  them  under  the  reign  of  T^leklus,  one 
generation  before  the  first  Olympiad.^  Without  presuming 
to  fill  up  by  conjecture  incurable  gaps  in  the  statements  of 
our  authorities,  we  may  from  hence  reasonably  presume  that 
Causes  ^^^  Dorians  were  induced  to  invade,  and  enabled  to 
vw^^Shc  acquire,  Sparta,  by  the  invitation  and  assistance  of  a 
setUement.  party  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Again,  with 
respect  to  the  Messenian  Dorians,  a  different,  but  not  less 
effectual  temptation  was  presented  by  the  alliance  of  the 
Arcadians  in  the  south-western  portion  of  that  central  region 
of  Peloponnesus.  Kresphontfis  the  Herakleid  leader,  it  is 
said,  espoused  the  daughter^  of  the  Arcadian  king  Kypselus, 
which  procured  for  him  the  support  of  a  powerful  section  of 
Arcadia.  His  settlement  at  Stenykl^rus  was  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Messenia,* 
close  to  the  Arcadian  frontier ;  and  it  will  be  seen  hereafter 
that  this  Arcadian  alliance  is  a  constant  and  material  element 
in  the  disputes  of  the  Messenian  Dorians  with  Sparta. 

We  may  thus  trace  a  reasonable  sequence  of  events,  showing 
Settlements  how  two  bodics  of  Dorians,  having  first  assisted  the 
Sstto  iEtolo-Eleians  to  conquer  the  Pisatid,  and  thus 
stenyki&us.  finding  thcmselvcs  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius, 
followed  the  upward  course  of  that  river,  the  one  to  settle 
at  Sparta,  the  other  at  Stenyklfirus.  The  historian  Ephorus, 
from  whom  our  scanty  fragments  of  information  respecting 
these  early  settlements  are  derived — it  is  important  to  note 
that  he  lived  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  first 
foundation  of  Mess6n6  as  a  city,  the  restitution  of  the  long- 
exiled  Messenians,  and  the  amputation  of  the  fertile  western 
half  of  Laconia  for  their  benefit,  by  Epamein6ndas — imparts 
to  these  proceedings  an  immediate  decisiveness  of  effect  which 
does  not  properly  belong  to  them ;  as  if  the  Spartans  had 
become  at  once  possessed  of  all  Laconia,  and  the  Messenians 
of  all  Messenia ;  Pausanias,  too,  speaks  as  if  the  Arcadians 


>  Strabo,  viii.  pp.  364,  365 ;  Pausan. 
iii.  2,  5:  compare  the  story  of  Krius, 
Pausan.  iii.  13,  3. 

*  Pausan.  iv.  3,  3 ;  viii.  29, 4. 


'  Strabo  (viii.  p.  ^66)  blames  Euripid^ 
for  calling  Messene  an  inland  country ; 
but  the  poet  seems  to  have  been  quite 
correct  in  doing  so. 
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collectively  had  assisted  and  allied  themselves  with  Kres- 
phontfis.  This  is  the  general  spirit  which  pervades  his  account, 
though  the  particular  facts,  in  so  far  as  we  find  any  such,  do 
not  always  harmonise  with  it  Now  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
pre-existing  divisions  of  the  country  either  east  or  west  of 
Mount  Taygetus,  at  the  time  when  the  Dorians  invaded  it 
But  to  treat  the  one  and  the  other  as  integral  kingdoms, 
banded  over  at  once  to  two  Dorian  leaders,  is  an  illusion 
borrowed  from  the  old  legend,  from  the  historicizing  fancies 
of  Ephorus,  and  from  the  fact  that  in  the  well-known  times 
this  whole  territory  came  to  be  really  united  under  the  Spartan 
power. 

At  what  date  the  Dorian  settlements  at  Sparta  and 
Stenyklfirus  were  effected  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
Yet  that  there  existed  between  them  in  the  earliest  times 
a  degree  of  fraternity  which  did  not  prevail  between  Lace- 
daemon  and  Argos,  we  may  fairly  presume  from  the  common 
temple,  with  joint  religious  sacrifices,  of  Artemis  Limnatis 
(or  Artemis  on  the  Marsh)  erected  on  the  confines  of  Mes- 
senia  and  Laconia.^  Our  first  view  of  the  two,  at  '^^^^Li 
all  approaching  to  distinctness,  seems  to  date  from  a  Sparta. 
period  about  half  a  century  earlier  than  the  first  Olympiad 
(776  B.C.),— about  the  reign  of  IcingTfileklus  of  the  Eurystheneid 
or  Agid  line,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Lykurgean  discipline. 
T^leklus  stands  in  the  list  as  the  eighth  king  dating  from 
Eurysthenfis.  But  how  many  of  the  seven  kings  before  him 
are  to  be  considered  as  real  persons — or  how  much,  out  of  the 
brief  warlike  expeditions  ascribed  to  them,  is  to  be  treated  as 
authentic  history — I  pretend  not  to  define. 

The  earliest  determinable  event  in  the  internal  history  of 
Sparta  is  the  introduction  of  the  Lykurgean  discipline ;  the 
earliest  external  events  are  the  conquest  of  Amyklae,  Pharis, 
and  Geronthrae,  effected  by  king  T^leklus,  and  the  first  quarrel 
with  the  Messenians,  in  which  that  prince  was  slain.  When 
we  come  to  see  how  deplorably  great  was  the  confusion  and 
ignorance  which  reigned  with  reference  to  a  matter  so  pre- 
eminently important  as  Lykurgus  and  his  legislation,  we  shall 
not  be  inclined  to  think  that  facts  much  less  important  and 


*  Pausan.  iv.  2,  2.     furuxov  8i  ahrov  fUvoi  Avpi4»y  0%  re  Mco-cr^yioi  koX  Aoicc- 
laiiiivtot. 
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belonging  to  an  earlier  epoch,  can  have  been  handed  down 
upon  any  good  authority.  And  in  like  manner  when  we  learn 
that  Amyklae,  Pharis,  and  Geronthrae  (all  south  of  Sparta, 
and  the  first  only  two  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  that  city) 
were  independent  of  the  Spartans  until  the  reigli  of  Tdeklus, 
we  shall  require  some  decisive  testimony  before  we  can 
believe  tliat  a  community,  so  small  and  so  hemmed  in  as 
Sparta  must  then  have  been,  had  in  earlier  times  undertaken 
expeditions  against  Helos  on  the  sea-coast,  against  Kleitor  on 
the  extreme  northern  side  of  Arcadia,  against  the  Kynurians, 
or  against  the  Argeians.  If  Helos  and  Kynuria  were  con- 
quered by  these  early  kings,  it  appears  that  they  had  to  be 
conquered  a  second  time  by  kings  succeeding  Tfileklus.  It 
would  be  more  natural  that  we  should  hear  when  and  how 
they  conquered  the  places  nearer  to  them, — Sellasia,  or  Bele- 
mina,  the  valley  of  the  CEnus  or  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Eurotas.  But  these  seem  to  be  assumed  as  matters  of  course ; 
the  proceedings  ascribed  to  the  early  Spartan  kings  are  such 
only  as  might  beseem  the  palmy  days  when  Sparta  was  undis- 
puted mistress  of  all  Laconia. 

The  succession  of  Messenian  kings,  beginning  with  Kres- 
Meueniaii  phontSs,  the  Hcrakleid  brother,  and  continuing  from 
king*.  father  to  son, — ^iEpytus,  Glaukus,  Isthmius,  Dotadas, 
Subotas,  Phintas,  the  last  being  contemporary  with  Tfileklus, 
— is  still  less  marked  by  incident  than  that  of  the  early 
Spartan  kings.  It  is  said  that  the  reig^  of  KresphontSs  was 
troubled,  and  himself  ultimately  slain  by  mutinies  among  his 
subjects  ;  iEpytus,  then  a  youth,  having  escaped  into  Arcadia, 
was  afterwards  restored  to  the  throne  by  the  Arcadians, 
Spartans,  and  Argeians.^  From  iEpytus  the  Messenian  line 
of  kings  are  stated  to  have  been  denominated  iEpytids  in 
preference  to  Herakleids — which  affords  another  proof  of  their 
intimate  connexion  with  the  Arcadians,  since  iEpytus  was  a 
very  ancient  name  in  Arcadian  heroic  antiquity.' 

There  is  considerable  resemblance  between  the  alleged 
behaviour  of  Kresphontfis  on  first  settling  at  Stenykl£rus,  and 


>  Pausan.  iv.  3,  C-6. 

'  Homer,  Iliad,  li.  604 — 

Atvimoi'  vofM  TVft^or* 
SchoL  ad  loc,     hV  Al^rvros  ipxcu^oros  f|p«j,  'AfNcJbf  t5  7^05. 
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that  of  Eurysthenfis  and  Proklfis  at  Sparta — so  far  as  we 
gather  from  statements,  alike  meagre  and  uncertified,  resting 
on  the  authority  of  Ephorus.     Both  are  said  to  have  Anaiogoiu 
tried  to  place  the  pre-existing  inhabitants  of  the  ^^^"5." 
country  on  a  level  with  their  own  Dorian  bands ;  SJl^^ 
both   provoked  discontents  and  incurred  obloquy,  ^^T 
with  their  contemporaries  as  well  as  with  posterity,  SSmS- 
by  the  attempt ;  nor  did  either  permanently  succeed.  •«^*- 
Kresphontfis  was  forced  to  concentrate  all  his   Dorians  in 
Stenykl^rus,  while,  after  all,  the  discontents  ended  in  his 
violent  death.    And  Agis,  the  son  of  Eurysthenfis,  is  said  to 
have  reversed  all  the  liberal  tentatives  of  his  father,  so  as  to 
bring  the  whole  of  Laconia  into  subjection  and  dependence  on 
the  Dorians  at  Sparta,  with  the  single  exception  of  Amyklae.    So 
odious  to  the  Spartan  Dorians  was  the  conduct  of  Eurysthen^s, 
that  they  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  oekist,   and 
conferred  that  honoiu*  upon  Agis ;  the  two  lines  of  kings  being 
called  Agiads  and  Eurypontids,  instead  of  Eurystheneids  and 
Prokleids.^   We  see  in  these  statements  the  same  tone  of  mind 
as  that  which  pervades  the  Panathenaic  oration  of  Isokrat^s 
the  master  of  Ephorus, — the  facts  of  an  unknown  period  so 
coloured  as  to  suit  an  id/al  of  haughty  Dorian  exclusiveness. 
Again  as  Eurysthenfis  and  Prokl^  appear,  in  the  picture  of 
Ephorus,  to  carry  their  authority  at  once  over  the  whole 
of  Laconia,  so  too    does   Kresphont^  over  the  whole  of 
Messenia,— over  the  entire  south-western  region  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, westward  of  Mount  Taygetus  and  Cape  Taenarus,  and 
southward  of  the  river  Neda.     He  sends  an  envoy  to  Pylus 


'  C<nnpare  the  two   citations 
Ephonts,  Stiabo,  viii.  p.  361-365. 


from 
Un- 


fortnnately  a  portion  of  the  latter  citation 
is  inourably  mutilated  in  the  text ;  O. 
Muller  (History  of  the  Dorians,  Book  I. 
chap.  V.  13)  hi^  proposed  an  ingenious 
ccmjecture,  which  however  cannot  be 
considered  as  trustworthy.  Grosskurd, 
the  German  translator,  usually  skilful  in 
these  restorations,  leaves  the  passage 
untouched. 

For  a  new  colouring  of  the  death  of 
Kresphont^  adjustea  by  Isokrat^  so 
as  ^o  suit  the  purpose  of  the  address 
winch  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Archi- 
damus  kii^  of  Sparta,  see  the  discourse 


in  his  works  which  passes  under  that 
name  (Or.  iv.  p.  iao-133).  Isokrat^ 
says  that  the  Messenian  Dorians  slew 
Kresphontds,  whose  children  fled  as 
suppliants  to  Sparta,  imploring  revenge 
for  the  death  of  their  £aither,  and  surren- 
dering the  territoiy  to  the  Spartans.  The 
Delphian  god  advised  the  latter  to  accept 
the  tender,  and  they  accordingly  attacked 
the  Messenians,  avenged  Kresphont^ 
and  appropriated  the  territory. 

Isokratei  always  starts  from  the  basis 
of  the  old  legend, — the  triple  Dorian 
conquest  made  all  at  once  :  compare 
Panathenaic.  Or.  xii.  p.  370-287. 
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did  not 
possess  all 

Messenia. 


and  Rhium,  the  western  and  southern  portions  of  the  south- 
western promontory  of  Peloponnesus,  treating  the  entire 
territory  as  if  it  were  one  sovereignty,  and  inviting  the 
inhabitants  to  submit  under  equal  laws.^  But  it  has  already 
been  observed,  that  this  supposed  oneness  and  indivisibility  is 
not  less  uncertified  in  regard  to  Messenia  than  in  regard  to 
^  ,.      ,  Laconia,     How  large  a  proportion  of  the  former 

Thekin«of  .  ,  .  .   ^  ^     r^  .i^ 

stcnykifirus  temtory  these  kings  of  Stenyklfirus  may  have 
ruled,  we  have  no  means  of  determining,  but  there 
were  certainly  portions  of  it  which  they  did  not  rule 
— not  merely  during  the  reign  of  Tfileklus  at  Sparta,  but  still 
later,  during  the  first  Messenian  war.  For  not  only  we  are 
informed  that  Tfileklus  established  three  townships,  Poifiessa, 
Echeiae  ^  and  Tragium,  near  the  Messenian  Gulf  and  on  the 
course  of  the  river  Nedon,  but  we  read  also  a  farther  matter 
of  evidence  in  the  roll  of  Olympic  victors.  Every  competitor 
for  the  prize  at  one  of  these  great  festivals  was  always  entered 
as  member  of  some  autonomous  Hellenic  community,  which 
constituted  his  title  to  approach  the  lists :  if  successful,  he  was 
proclaimed  with  the  name  of  the  community  to  which  he 
belonged.  Now  during  the  first  ten  Olympiads  seven  winners 
are  proclaimed  as  Messenians ;  in  the  eleventh  Olympiad  we 
find  the  name  of  Oxythemis  Kordnaeus, — Oxythemis,  not  of 
Kordneia  in  Boeotia,  but  of  Kor6n6  in  the  western  bend  of  the 
Messenian  Gulf,'  some  miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pamisus, 
and  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north  of  the  modem  Coron. 


*  Ephorus  ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  361. 
Dr.  Tnirlwall  observes  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
ch.  viL  p.  300,  and  edit.),  **The  Messenian 
Pylus  seems  lone  to  have  retained  its  in- 
dependence, and  to  have  been  occupied 
for  several  centuries  by  one  branch  of 
the  family  of  Neleus;  for  descendants 
of  Nestor  are  mentioned  as  allies  of  the 
Messenians  in  their  struggle  with  Sparta 
in  the  latter  half  of  4he  seventh  century 

B.C" 

For  this  assertion  Dr.  Thirlwall  cites 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  355).  I  agree  with  him 
as  to  the  matter  of  fact :  I  see  no  proof 
that  the  Dorians  of  Stenykldrus  ever 
ruled  over  what  is  called  the  Messenian 
Pylus:  for,  of  course,  if  they  did  not  rule 
over  it  before  the  second  Messenian  war, 
they  never  acquired  it  at  alL  But  on 
reference  to  the  passage  in  Strabo,  it 


will  not  be  found  to  prove  anything  to 
the  Doint;  for  Strabo  is  speaking,  not 
of  tne  Messenian  Pylus,  but  of  the 
Triphylian  Pylus:  he  takes  pains  to 
show  that  Nestor  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Messenian  jyhis,—l94<rrop9s 
iiw^yopoi  means  the  inhabitants  of  Tri- 
phvlia  near  Lepreum:  compare  p.  35a 

*  Strabo,  viii.  p.  360.  Concerning  the 
situation  of  Koron6  in  the  Messenian 
Gulf,  see  Pausanias,  iv.  34,  3 ;  Strabo, 
viii.  p.  361;  and  the  observations  of 
Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Morea,  dL  x. 
vol  I  p.  439-44JS.  He  places  it  near 
the  modem  Petalidhi,  seemingly  on  good 
grounds. 

•  See  Mr.  Clinton's  Chronological 
Tables  for  the  year  732  B.C:  O.  Miiller 
(in  the  Chronological  Table  subjoined  to 
his  history  of  the  L>orians)  calls  this  victor 
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Now  if  Kor6n6  had  then  been  comprehended  in  Messenia, 
Oxythemis  would  have  been  proclaimed  as  a  Messenian  like 
the  seven  winners  who  preceded  him ;  and  the  fact  of  his 
being  proclaimed  as  a  Kor6naean  proves  that  Kordn6  was 
then  an  independent  community,  not  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Dorians  of  Stenyklfirus.  It  seems  clear  therefore  that  the 
latter  did  not  reign  over  the  whole  territory  commonly  known 
as  Messenia,  though  we  are  unable  to  assign  the  proportion  of 
it  which  they  actually  possessed. 

The   Olympic  festival,   in  its  origin  doubtless  a  privilege 
of  the  neighbouring  Pisatans,  seems  to  have  derived  Olympic 
its  great  and  gradually  expanding  importance  from  ^^^^^ 
the  iEtolo-Eleian  settlement  in  Peloponnesus,  com-  Kn^f 
bined  with  the  Dorians  of  Laconia  and  Messenia.  |{^SSns. 
Lykurgus  of  Sparta  and  Iphitus  of  Elis  are  alleged  "***  E\<a»ns. 
to  have  joined  their  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  both 


Oxjfihams  of  Kor6naa^  in  Boeotia.  But 
this  is  inadmissible,  on  two  grounds  :  I. 
The  occurrence  of  a  Boeotian  competitor 
in  that  early  day  at  the  Oljrmpic  games. 
The  first  eleven  victors  (I  put  aside  Oxy- 
themis, because  he  is  the  subject  of  the 
aigument)  are  all  from  western  and 
southern  Peloponnesus :  then  come  vie- 
tors  from  Corinth,  Megara,  and  Epidau- 
nxs;  then  from  Athens;  there  is  one  from 
Thebes  in  the  41st  Olympiad.  I  infer 
from  hence  that  the  celebrity  and  fre- 
quentation  of  the  Olympic  games  in- 
creased only  by  degrees,  and  had  not 
got  beycmd  Peloponnesas  in  the  eighth 
century  B.C.  2.  The  name  Koronaeus, 
K«p«v«uM,  b  the  proper  and  formal  title 
for  a  citizen  of  Kordn^,  not  for  a  citizen 
of  Kor5neia;  the  latter  styles  himself 
Kopwi^s.  llie  ethnical  name  Kopw^c^f 
as  belonging  to  Kordneia  in  Boeotia  is 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  several  inscrip- 
tions in  Boeckh's  collection ;  especially 
No.  1583,  in  which  a  citizen  of  that  town 
is  proclaumed  as  victorious  at  the  festival 
of  the  Charitesia  at  Orchomenus:  com- 
pare Nos.  I587-I593»  in  which  the  same 
ethnical  name  occurs.  The  Boeotian 
Inscriptions  attest  in  like  manner  the 
prevalence  of  the  same  etymological  law 
in  forming  ethnical  names,  for  the  towns 
near  KoiSneia:  thus,  Chardneia  makes 
Xaifwyc^s;  Lebadaa^  AcjSaSf^s;  Elateiay 
'Exiwfbf  or  *EAaTf If ^f . 

The  Inscriptions  afford  evidence  per- 
fectly decisive  as  to  the  ethnical  title 


under  which  a  citizen  of  Kordneia  in 
Boeotia  would  have  caused  himself  to  be 
entered  and  proclaimed  at  the  Olympic 
games;  better  than  the  evidence  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydid^,  who  both 
call  them  Kopw^cubi  (Herodot.  v.  79; 
Thucyd.  iv.  93) :  Polybius  agrees  with 
the  Inscription,  and  speaks  of  the  KofM»- 
¥^1%^  A§fiaB§7s,  Xaipotvus  (xxvii.  l).  O. 
Miiller  himself  admits  in  another  place 
(Orchomenos,  p.  480)  that  the  proper 
ethnical  name  is  Kofmytis,  The  reading 
of  Strabo  (iz.  p.  411)  is  not  trustworthy: 
see  Grosskurd  ad  loc.;  compare  Steph. 
Byz.  Kop^ptta  and  Koptiyri. 

In  regard  to  the  formation  of  ethnical 
names,  it  seems  the  general  rule,  that 
a  town  ending  in  fj  or  cu  preceded  by  a 
consonant  had  its  ethnical  derivative  in 
cuof;  such  as  2Ki^vfi,  Top^rn^  K^M^, 
O^^oi,  'A(Kyraf ;  while  names  ending  in 
ua  had  their  eUmicon  in  t vf,  as  'AXelcb^- 
Spcto,  'AfU(<r«ia,  ScAc^irfia,  iLwiyAx^M 
(the  recent  cities  thus  founded  by  the 
successors  of  Alexander  are  perhaps 
the  best  evidences  that  can  be  taken 
of  the  analogies  of  the  language), 
MfX<(/iirfca,  McAirtio,  in  addition  to 
the  Boeotian  names  of  towns  above 
quoted.  There  is  however  great  irre- 
gularity in  particular  cases,  and  the 
number  of  towns  called  by  the  same 
name  created  an  anxiety  to  vary  the 
ethnicon  for  each  :  see  Stephan.  Byz. 
V,  *HpdK\sia,       \ 
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the  sanctity  of  the  Olympic  truce  and  the  inviolability  of  the 
Eleian  territory.  Hence,  though  this  tale  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  matter  of  fact,  we  may  see  that  the  Lacede- 
monians regarded  the  Olympic  games  as  a  portion  of  their 
own  antiquities.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  both  that  the  dignity 
of  the  festival  increased  simultaneously  with  their  ascendency,^ 
and  that  their  peculiar  fashions  were  very  early  introduced  into 
the  practice  of  the  Olympic  competitors.  Probably  the  three 
bands  of  co-operating  invaders,  iEtolians  and  Spartan  and 
Messenian  Dorians,  may  have  adopted  this  festival  as  a 
periodical  renovation  of  mutual  union  and  fraternity ;  from 
which  cause  the  games  became  an  attractive  centre  for  the 
western  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  before  they  were  much 
frequented  by  people  from  the  eastern,  or  still  more  from 
extra-Peloponnesian  Hellas.  For  it  cannot  be  altogether 
accidental,  when  we  read  the  names  of  the  first  twelve 
proclaimed  Olympic  victors  (occupying  nearly  half  a  century 
from  776  B.C  downwards),  to  find  that  seven  of  them  are 
Messenians,  three  Eleians,  one  from  Dym6  in  Achaia,  and  one 
from  Kordnfi ;  while  after  the  twelfth  Olympiad,  Corinthians, 
and  Megarians  and  Epidaurians  begin  to  occur;  later  still, 
extra-Peloponnesian  victors.  We  may  reasonably  infer  from 
hence  that  the  Olympic  ceremonies  were  at  this  early  period 
chiefly  frequented  by  visitors  and  competitors  from  the 
western  regions  of  Peloponnesus,  and  that  the  affluence  to 
them  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  did  not 
become  considerable  until  the  first  Messenian  war  had  closed. 
Having  thus  set  forth  the  conjectures,  to  which  our  very- 
scanty  knowledge  points,  respecting  the  first  establishment 
of  the  iEtolian  and  Dorian  settlements  in  Elis,  Laconia,  and 
Messenia,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  steadily-increasing 
dignity  and  frequentation  of  the  Olympic  festival,  I  proceed 
in  the  next  chapter  to  that  memorable  circumstance  which 
both  determined  the  character,  and  brought  about  the 
political  ascendency,  of  the  Spartans  separately:  I  mean 
the  laws  and  discipline  of  Lycurgus. 


^  The  entire  nakedness  of  the  com- 
petitors at  Oljrmpia  was  adopted  from 
the  Spartan  practice,  seemingly  in  the 
14th  Olympiad,  as  is  testifiedf  by  the 


epigram  on  Orsippus  the  Mcearian. 
Previous  to  that  period,  the  Olympic 
competitors  had  ZmCAftarm  w^pl  rit 
ai9ofa  (Thucyd.  i.  6). 
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Of  the  pre-existing  inhabitants  of  Laconia  and  Messenia, 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to   call  Achaeans   and  pt^^ioas 
Pylians,  so  little  is  known,  that  we  cannot  at  all  rfHSSSS 
measure   the   difference   between   them    and  their  l!^°S^ 


Dorian  invaders,  either  in  dialect,  in  habits,  or  in  ftJifS*"* 
intelligence.  There  appear  no  traces  of  any  differ-  J^*'*"^ 
ence  of  dialect  among  the  various  parts  of  the  population  of 
Laconia :  the  Messenian  allies  of  Athens,  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  speak  the  same  dialect  as  the  Helots,  and  the  same  also 
as  the  Ambrakiotic  colonists  from  Corinth  :  all  Doric.^  Nor 
are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Doric  dialect  was  at  all  peculiar  to 
the  people  called  Dorians.  As  far  as  can  be  made  out  by  the 
evidence  of  inscriptions,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  dialect  of 
the  Phokians,  Delphians,  Lokrians,  iEtolians,  and  Achsans 
of  Phthidtis :  with  respect  to  the  latter,  the  Inscriptions  of 
Thaumaki  in  Achxa  Phthidtis  afford  a  proof  the  more  curious 
and  the  more  cogent  of  native  dialect,  because  the  Phthidts 
were  both  immediate  neighbours  and  subjects  of  the  Thes- 
salians,  who  spoke  a  variety  of  the  iGolic  So  too,  within 
Peloponnesus,  we  find  evidences  of  Doric  dialect  among  the 
Achseans  in  the  north  of  Peloponnesus — ^the  Dryopic  in- 
habitants of  Hermionfi* — ^and  the  Eleuthero-Lacones,  or 
Laconian  townships  (compounded  of  Perioeki  and  Helots), 
emancipated  by  the  Romans  in  the  second  century  B.C 
Concerning  the  speech  of  that  population  whom  the  invading 
Dorians  found  in  Laconia,  we  have  no  means  of  judging :  the 
presumption  would  rather  be  that  it  did  not  differ  materially 
from  the  Doric  Thucydidfis  designates  the  Corinthians, 
whom  the  invading  Dorians  attacked  from  the  hill  Solygeius, 
as  being  iEolians,  and  Strabo  speaks  both  of  the  Achaeans  as 
an  iEoUc  nation  and  of  the  iEolic  dialect  as  having  been 
originally  preponderant  in  Peloponnesus.'  But  we  do  not 
readily  see  what  means  of  information  either  of  these  authors 
possessed  respecting  the  speech  of  a  time  which  must  have 
been  four  centuries  anterior  even  to  Thucydid6s. 

Of  that  which  is  called  the  iEolic  dialect  there  are  three 


•  CorpiisiiiscripttBoecklLNos.1771, 

1772, 1773;  Ahrens,  De  Dialecto  Doric&, 
sect  L-ii.  48. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  42  j  Strabo,  viii.  p.  333, 

VOL.  IL  S 


*  Thucyd.  iii.  112  ;  iv.  41 :  compare 
viL  44,  about  the  sameness  of  sound  of 
the  war-^out  or  psean,  as  delivered  by 
all  the  different  Dorians. 
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marked  a.nd  distinguishable  varieties — ^the  Lesbian,  the  Thes- 
Doricand  salian,  and  the  Boeotian;  the  Thessalian  forming  a 
dialect  mean  term  between  the  other  two.  Ahrens  has 
shown  that  the  ancient  grammatical  critics  are  accustomed  to 
affirm  peculiarities,  as  belonging  to  the  iEolic  dialect  generally, 
which  in  truth  belong  only  to  the  Lesbian  variety  of  it,  or  to 
the  poems  of  Alkaeus  and  Sappho,  which  these  critics  atten- 
tively studied.  Lesbian  iEolic,  Thessalian  iEolic,  and  Boeotian 
iEolic,  are  all  different :  and  if,  abstracting  from  these  dif- 
ferences, we  confine  our  attention  to  that  which  is  common 
to  all  three,  we  shall  find  little  to  distinguish  this  abstract 
iEolic  from  the  abstract  Doric,  or  that  which  is  common  to 
the  many  varieties  of  the  Doric  dialect*  These  two  are 
sisters,  presenting  both  of  them  more  or  less  the  Latin  side  of 
the  Greek  language,  while  the  relationship  of  either  of  them 
to  the  Attic  and  Ionic  is  more  distant  Now  it  seems  that 
(putting  aside  Attica)  the  speech  of  all  Greece,*  from  Perrhaebia 
and  Mount  Olympus  to  Cape  Malea  and  Cape  Akritas,  con- 
sisted of  different  varieties  either  of  the  Doric  or  of  the  iEolic 
dialect ;  this  being  true  (as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge)  not 
less  of  the  aboriginal  Arcadians  than  of  the  rest  The 
Laconian  dialect  contained  more  specialties  of  its  own,  and 
approached  nearer  to  the  iEolic,  and  to  the  Eleian,  than  any 
other  variety  of  the  Dorian  :  it  stands  at  the  extreme  of  what 
has  been  classified  as  the  strict  Dorian— that  is,  the  farthest 
removed  from  Ionic  and  Attic.    The  Kretan  towns  manifest 


*  See  the  valuable  work  of  Ahrens, 
De  Dialecto  iEolicft,  sect  51.  He  ob- 
serves, in  reference  to  the  Lesbian, 
Thessalian,  and  Boeotian  dialects : — 
"  Tres  illas  dialectos,  quae  optimo  jure 
iEolicse  vocari  videntur — quia,  qui  illis 
nsi  sunt,  i^oles  erant — comparantem 
mimm  habere  oportet,  quod  A^ianorum 
iEolum  et  Boeotorum  dialecti  tantum 
inter  se  distant,   quantum  vix  ab  alift 

3u&vis  Gr»c8e  linguae  dialecto."  (He 
len  enumerates  many  points  of  differ- 
ence:) '*  Contra  tot  tantasque  differentias 
pauca  reperiuntur  eaqne  fere  levia,  (}use 
utriqne  dialecto,  neque  simul  Doricse, 
communia  sint  .  .  .  Vides  his  com- 
paratis  tantum  interesse  inter  utramque 
dialectum,  ut  dubitare  liceat,  an  Moies 
Bototi  non  magis  cum  iEolibns  Asianis 
conjuncti  fuerint,  quam  qui  hodie  miro 


quodam  casu  Saxones  vocantur  antiquis 
Saxonibus.  Nihilominus  Thessalici  di- 
alecto in  comparationem  vocati,  diver- 
sissima  ause  videntur  aliquo  vinculo  con- 
jui^ere  licet  Quamvis  enim  pauca  de 
e&  comperta  hab^unus,  hoc  tamen  certum 
est,  alia  Thessalis  cum  Lesbiis,  alia  cum 
soils  Bceotis  communia  esse.**    (P.  222- 

223.) 

*  About  the  iEolic  dialect  of  the 
Perrhsebians  see  Stephanus  Byz.  r. 
T6vyos,  and  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Uiad.  p. 

335- 

The  Attic  judgement  in  oomp 
these  different  varieties  of  Greek  sp 
is  expressed  in  the  story  of  a  man  1 
asked — Whether  the  Boeotians  or  the 
Thessalians  were  most  barbaric  in  speech? 
He  answered — the  Eleians  (Eustath.  ad 
Iliad,  p.  304). 
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also  a  strict  Doiism ;  as  well  as  the  Lacedaemonian  colony  of 
Tarentum,  and  seemingly  most  of  the  Italiotic  Greeks,  though 
some  of  them  are  called  Achaean  colonies.  Most  of  the  other 
varieties  of  the  Doric  dialect  (Phokian,  Lokrian,  Delphian, 
Achxan  of  Phthi6tis)  exhibit  a  form  departing  less  widely 
Crom  the  Ionic  and  Attic:  Argos  and  the  towns  in  the 
Aigolic  peninsula  seem  to  form  a  stepping-stone  between 
the  two. 

These  positions  represent  all  oui^  scanty  information  re- 
specting those  varieties  of  Grecian  speech  which  are  not 
blown  to  us  by  written  w<^ks.  The  little  presumption  which 
can  be  raised  upon  them  favours  the  belief  that  the  Dorian 
invaders  of  Laconia  and  Messenia  found  there  a  dialect  little 
different  firom  that  which  they  brought  with  them — a  con- 
clusion which  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  state  distinctly, 
aacc  the  work  of  O.  Muller  has  caused  an  exaggerated 
estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  whereby 
Dorism  was  parted  off  from  the  rest  of  Hellas. 


s  2 
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LAWS  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  LYKURGUS  AT  SPARTA, 

Plutarch  begins  his  biography  of  Lykurgus  with  the 
following  ominous  words  : —  . 

**  Concerning  the  lawgiver  Lycurgus  we  can  assert  absolutely 
tykurjcitt-  nothing  which  is  not  controverted  :  there  are  different 
ypiugiSi  stories  in  respect  to  his  birth,  his  travels,  his  death,  and 
i^T^^  also  his  mode  of  proceeding,  political  as  well  as  legis- 
lative :  least  of  all,  is  the  time  in  which  he  lived  agreed  upon." 

And  this  exordium  is  but  too  well  borne  out  by  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  accounts  which  we  read,  not  only 
in  Plutarch  himself,  but  in  those  other  authors  out  of  whom 
we  are  obliged  to  make  up  our  idea  of  the  memorable 
Lykurgean  system.  If  we  examine  the  sources  from  which 
Plutarch's  life  of  Lykurgus  k  deduced,  it  will  appear  that— 
excepting  the  poets  Alkman,  Tyrtaeus,  and  Simonid£s,  from 
whom  he  has  borrowed  less  than  we  could  have  wished — he 
has  no  authorities  older  than  Xenophon  and  Plato  :  Aristotle 
is  cited  several  times,  and  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  his 
witnesses,  but  the  greater  number  of  them  belong  to  the  century 
subsequent  to  that  philosopher.  Neither  Herodotus  nor 
Ephoras  is  named,  though  die  former  furnishes  some  brief 
but  interesting  particulars — and  the  latter  also  (as  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  fragments  remaining)  entered  at  large  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver.* 

Lykurgus  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  uncle  and  guardian 
Uncertain-  to  king  Labdtas,  of  the  Eurystheneid  or  Agid  line  of 
gSoOogy.  Spartan  kings ;  and  this  would  place  him,  according 
to  the  received  chronology,  about  220  years  before  the  first 
recorded  Olympiad  (about  B.C  996).^  All  the  other  accounts, 
on  the  contrary,  seem  to  represent  him  as  a  younger  brother, 

*  See  Heeren,  Dissertatio  de  Fontibus  I  dotus  gives  this  as  the  statement  of  the 


Plutarchi,  p.  19-25, 
«  Herodot.  i.  65 


5.     Moreover,  Hero- 


Lacedsemonians  themselves. 
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belonging  to  the  other  or  Prokleid  line  of  Spartan  kings, 
though  they  do  not  perfectly  agree  respecting  his  parentage. 
While  Simonid^  stated  him  to  be  the  son  of  Prytanis, 
Dieutychidas  described  him  as  grandson  of  Prytanis,  son  of 
EunomuSy  brother  of  Polydekt^s,  and  uncle  as  well  as 
guardian  to  Charilaus — ^thus  making  him  eleventh  in  descent 
finom  Hftraklfis.^  This  latter  account  was  adopted  by  Aris- 
totle coinciding;  according  to  the  received  chronology,  with 
the  date  of  Iphitus  the  Eleian,  and  the  first  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games  by  Lykurgus  and  Iphitus  conjointly,*  which 
Aristotle  accepted  as  a  fact  Lykurgus,  on  the  hjrpothesis 
here  mentioned,  would  stand  about  B.C  880^  a  century  before 
the  recorded  Olympiads.  Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorus 
placed  him  "not  a  few  years  earlier  than  the  first  Olympiad.*' 
If  they  meant  hereby  the  epoch  commonly  assigned  as  the 
Olympiad  of  Iphitus,  theu:  date  would  coincide  pretty  nearly 
with  that  of  Herodotus  ;  if  on  the  other  hand  they  meant  the 
first  recorded  Olympiad  (B.C.  776),  they  would  be  found  not 
much  removed  from  the  opinion  of  Aristotle.  An  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  inextricable  confusion  in  ancient  times  respecting 
the  epoch  of  the  great  Spartan  lawgiver  is  indirectly  aifTorded 
by  Timxus,  who  supposed  that  there  had  existed  two  persons 
named  Lykurgus,  and  that  the  acts  of  both  had  been  ascribed 


*■  Plutarch,  Lykar£.  c  I.  According 
to  Dionys.  HaUk.  (Ant  Roul  ii.  49) 
Lykuigus  was  uncle,  not  son,  of  £unO' 
mns. 

Aristotle  connders  LykniKUs  as 
guardian  of  Charilaus  (Politic,  ii.  7,  i) : 
compare  v.  io»  3.  See  O.  Miiller  (Hist 
o€  Dorians,  i.  7,  3). 

'  Phlegdn  also  adds  Kleosthen^  of 
Pisa  (De  Ol3rmpiis  ap.  Meursii  Opp.  viL 
p.  128).  It  appears  that  there  existed 
a  qumt  at  Oljrmpia,  upon  which  the 
formula  of  the  Olympic  truce  was  in- 
scribed together  with  the  names  of 
Iphitus  and  Lykurgus  as  the  joint 
authors  and  proclaimers  of  it  Aristotle 
believed  this  to  be  genuine,  and  ac- 
cepted it  as  an  evidence  of  the  &ct  which 
it  professed  to  certify  :  and  O.  Miiller  is 
also  disposed  to  admit  it  as  genuine — 
that  is,  as  conUmporary  with  the  times  to 
'w^iich  it  professes  to  relate.  I  come  to  a 
different  conclusion :  that  the  quoit  ex- 
isted, I  do  not  doubt ;  but  that  the  in- 
scription upon  it  was  actually  set  down 


in  writing  in  or  near  B.C  8So^  would  be 
at  variance  with  the  reasonable  probabili- 
ties resulting  from  Grecian  palaeography. 
Had  this  ancient  and  memorable  instru- 
ment existed  at  Olympia  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus,  he  could  hardly  have  assigned 
to  Lykurgus  the  epoch  which  we  now 
read  m  his  writing 

The  assertions  m  Muller's  History  of 
the  Dorians  (L  7,  7),  about  Lykurgus, 
Iphitus,  and  Kleosthen^  "drawing  up 
tne  fandamental  law  of  the  Olympic 
armistice,"  are  unsupported  by  any 
sufficient  evidence.  In  the  later  times 
of  established  majesty  of  the  Olympic 
festival,  the  Eleians  did  undoubtedly 
exercise  the  power  which  he  describes ; 
but  to  connect  this  with  any  deliberate 
regulation  of  Iphitus  and  Lykurgus,  is  in 
my  judgement  mcorrect  See  the  mention 
of  a  similar  truce  proclaimed  throughout 
Triphylia  by  the  Makistians  as  presidents 
of  the  common  festival  at  the  temple  of 
the  Samian  Poseidon  (Strabo,  viii.  p. 
343). 
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to  oae.  It  is  plain  from  hence  that  there  was  no  certainty 
attainable,  even  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  aeni, 
respecting  the  date  or  parentage  of  Lykurgus. 

Thucydidfis,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Lykurgus, 
Probable  informs  us  that  it  was  ^^400  years  and  somewhat 
Lykorgut.  more "  anterior  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,^  when  the  Spartans  emerged  from  their  previous  state 
of  desperate  internal  disorder,  and  entered  upon  ''  their  pre- 
sent polity."  We  may  fairly  presume  that  this  alludes  to 
the  Lykurgean  discipline  and  constitution,  which  Thucydidds 
must  thus  have  conceived  as  introduced  about  B.C  830-820— 
coinciding  with  something  near  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  king  T^Ieklus.  In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  form  aa 
opinion  amidst  evidence  at  once  so  scanty  and  so  discordant,  I 
incline  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Thucydidds  as  to  the  time  at 
which  the  Lykurgean  constitution  was  ii^troduced  at  Sparta. 
The  state  of  "  eunomy  "  and  good  order  which  that  constitution 
brought  about— combined  with  the  healing  of  great  previous 
internal  sedition,  which  had  tended  much  to  enfeeble  them — 
is  represented  (and  with  great  plausibility)  as  the  grand  cause 
of  the  victorious  career  beginning  with  king  T£leklus»  the 
conqueror  of  Amyklae,  Pharis,  and  Geronthrae.  Therefore  it 
would  seem,  in  the  absence  of  better  evidence,  that  a  date, 
connecting  the  fresh  stimulus  of  the  new  discipline  with  the 
reign  of  Tfileklus,  is  more  probable  than  any  epoch  either 
later  or  earlier.* 


*  Thacfd.  i.  18.  '  the  assertion  of  Thacydidfis  is  here  to  be 

'  Mr.  Clinton  fixes  the  le^iiislation  of  taken  as  the  best  anthoritj.  But  I  ako- 
Lykuigus,  **  in  conformity  with  Thucy- '  gether  dissent  firomthe  proceeding  which 
did^s,^  at  about  817  B.C.,  and  his  regency .  he  (in  common  with  Larcher,  Wesseling, 
at  853  B.a,  about  thirty-five  years  pre-  <  Sir  John  Marsham,  and  others)  employs 
vious  (Fasti  Hellen.  v.  L  c  7,  p.  141):  with  regard  to  the  passage  of  Herodotus 
he  also  places  the  Olympiad  of  Iphitus  where  that  author  calls  Lykurgus  the 
B.C.  828  (F.  H.  vol.  li.  p.  410 ;  App.  c  guardian  and  uncle  of  Latlotas  (of  the 
22).  I  Eurystheneid  line).    Mr.  Clinton  says — 

In  that  chi^ter,  Mr.  Clinton  collects  |  **  From  the  notoriety  of  the  bet  that 
and  discusses  the  various  statements  re- !  Lykui^us  was  ascribed  to  the  other 
specting  the  date  of  Lykurgus :  compare  !  house  (the  Prokleids),  it  is  manifest  that 
also  Larcher  ad  Herodot.  L  67,  and  \  the  p<usaze  must  be  corrupted*^  (p.  144); 
Chronologic,  p.  486-492.  and  he  then  goes  on  to  correct  the  text 

The  dmerences  in  these  statements  of  Herodotus,  agreeably  to  the  proposi- 
must,  after  all,  be  taken  as  they  stand, '  tion  of  Sir  J.  Marsham. 
for  they  cannot  be  reconciled  except  bv  I  This  proceeding  seems  to  me  inadmis- 
the  help  of  arbitrary  suppositions,  which  |  sible.  llie  text  of  Herodotus  reads  per- 
only  mislead  us  bv  producing  a  show  of  fectly  well,  and  is  not  contradicted  by 
agreement  where  there  is  none  in  reality.  ^  anything  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Hero^ 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Clinton  in  thinking  that    dotus  himself:  moreover,  we  have  here 
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O.  Miiller,*  after  glancing  at  the  strange  and  improbable 
circumstances  handed  down  to  us  respecting  Ly-  opWoiof 
kuigus,  observes  "  that  we  have  absolutely  no  account  {JJf Sj^, 
of  him  as  an  individual  person."    This  remark  is  ^Jl^ 
perfectly  just:  but  another  remark  made  by  the  1^^ 


same  distinguished  author,  respecting  the  Lykurgean  ^j'S'^T' 
system  of  laws,  appears  to  me  erroneous — and  re-  ^^^^ 
quires  more  especially  to  be  noticed,  inasmuch  as  the  o^sparta. 
corollaries  deduced  from  it  pervade  a  large  portion  of  his, 
valuable  history  of  the  Dorians.  He  affirms  that  the  laws  of 
Sparta  were  considered  the  true  Doric  institutions,  and  that 
their  origin  was  identical  with  that  of  the  people :  Sparta  is,  in 
his  view,  the  full  type  of  Dorian  principles,  tendencies,  and  sen- 
timents— and  is  so  treated  throughout  his  entire  work.*  But 
such  an  opinion  is  at  once  gratuitous  (for  the  passage  of  Pindar 
cited  in  support  of  it  is  scarcely  of  any  value)  and  contrary 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  ancient  evidence.  The  institutions  of 
Sparta  were  not  Dorian,  but  peculiar  to  herself  ;^  distinguishing 
her  not  less  from  Argos,  Corinth,  Megara,  Epidaurus,  Sikydn, 
Korkyra,  or  Knidus,  than  from  Athens  or  Thebes.  Krfite  was 
the  only  other  portion  of  Greece  in  which  there  prevailed 
institutions  in  many  respects  analogous,  yet  still  dissimilar  in 
those  two  attributes  which  form  the  real  mark  and  pinch  of 
Spartan  legislation,  viz.  the  military  discipline  and  the  rigorous 
private  training.  There  were  doubtless  Dorians  in  Krfite,  but 
we  have  no  proof  that  these  peculiar  institutions  belonged  to 
them  more  than  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island     That 


a  positive  goarantee  of  its  accuracy,  for 
Mr.  Clinton  himself  admits  that  it  stood 
in  the  days  of  Pausanias  just  as  we  now 
read  it  (Pausan.  iiL  2,  3).  By  what  right 
then  do  we  alter  it?  or  what  do  we  gain 
by  doing  so?  Our  only  right  to  do  so, 
is  the  assumption  that  there  must  have 
been  uniformity  of  belief,  and  means  of 
satisfactory  ascertainment,  (respecting 
&cts  and  persons  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  before  the  Christian  sera,)  ex- 
isting among  Greeks  of  the  fifth  and 
succeeding  centuries ;  an  assumption 
whidi  I  hold  to  be  incorrect  And  all 
we  gain  is,  an  illusory  unanimity  pro- 
ducal  by  gratuitously  putting  words  mto 
the  mouth  of  one  of  our  witnesses. 

If  we  can  prove  Herodotus  to  have 
been  erroneously  informed,  it  is  right  to 


do  so;  but  we  have  no  ground  for  alter- 
ing his  deposition.  It  affords  a  dear 
proof  that  there  were  very  different 
stories  as  to  the  mere  question,  to  which 
of  the  two  lines  of  Herakleids  the  Spartan 
la^^ver  belonged — and  that  there  was 
an  enormous  difference  as  to  the  time 
in  which  he  lived. 

*  History  of  the  Dorians,  i  7, 6. 

'  History  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  I,  8. 
Alf.  Kopstadt  recognizes  this  as  an  error 
in  Mtiller*s  work:  see  his  recent  valuable 
Dissertation  '*De  Rerum  Laconicarum 
Constitutionis  Lycurgese  Origine  et  In- 
dole," Gryphije,  1849,  sect  3,  p.  18. 

'  Among  the  many  other  evidences  to 
this  point,  see  Aristode,  Ethic,  x.  9; 
Xenophon,  RepubL  Laced.  10,  & 
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the  Spartans  had  an  original  organization  and  tendencies, 
common  to  them  with  the  other  Dorians,  we  may  readily  con- 
ceive ;  but  the  Lykurgean  constitution  impressed  upon  them 
a  peculiar  tendency  which  took  them  out  of  the  general  march, 
and  rendered  them  the  least  fit  of  all  states  to  be  cited  as  an 
example  of  the  class-attributes  of  Dorism.  One  of  the  essen- 
tial causes,  which  made  the  Spartan  institutions  work  so 
impressively  upon  the  Grecian  mind,  was  their  perfect  singu- 
^  larity,  combined  with  the  conspicuous  ascendency  of  the  state 
in  which  they  were  manifested ;  while  the  Kretan  communities, 
even  admitting  their  partial  resemblance  (which  was  chiefly  in 
the  institution  of  the  Syssitia,  and  was  altc^ether  more  in 
form  than  in  spirit)  to  Sparta,  were  too  insignificant  to  attract 
notice  except  from  speculative  observers.  It  is  therefore  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  O.  Muller,  to  treat  Sparta  as  the  type 
and  representative  of  Dorians  generally,  and  very  many  of 
the  positions  advanced  in  his  History  of  the  Dorians  require 
to  be  modified  when  this  mistake  is  pointed  out 

The  first  capital  fact  to  notice  respecting  the  institutions 
Eariydateof  ascribcd  to  Lykurgus,  is  the  very  early  period  at 
Lykurgus.  ^liich  they  had  their  commencement :  it  seems  im- 
possible to  place  this  period  later  than  825  B.C  We  do  not 
find,  nor  have  we  a  right  to  expect,  trustworthy  history  in 
reference  to  events  so  early.  If  we  have  one  foot  on  historical 
ground,  inasmuch  as  the  institutions  themselves  are  real — ^the 
other  foot  still  floats  in  the  unfaithful  region  of  mythe,  when 
we  strive  to  comprehend  the  generating  causes :  the  mist  yet 
prevails  which  hinders  us  from  distinguishing  between  the  god 
and  the  man.  The  light  in  which  Lykurgus  appeared,  to  an 
intelligent  Greek  of  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  aera, 
is  so  clearly,  yet  briefly  depicted,  in  the  following  passage  of 
Herodotus,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  translate  it : — 

"  In  the  very  early  times  (Herodotus  observes)  the  Spartans 
View  taken  were  among  themselves  the  most  lawless  of  all  Greeks, 
by^SSS?*"  ^^d  unapproachable  by  foreigners.  Their  transition 
dotus.  ^Q  gQoj  logdl  order  took  place  in  the  following  manner. 
When  Lycurgus,  a  Spartan  of  consideration,  visited  Delphi 
to  consult  the  oracle,  the  instant  that  he  entered  the  sanctuary, 
the  Pythian  priestess  exclaimed, — 

"Thou  art  come,  Lycurgus,  to  my  fat  shrine,  beloved  by 
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Zeus  and  by  all  the  Olympic  gods.  Is  it  as  God  or  as  man 
that  I  am  to  address  thee  in  the  spirit  ?  I  hesitate — and  yet» 
Lycurgus,  I  incline  more  to  call  thee  a  god" 

(So  spake  the  Pythian  priestess.)  **  Moreover,  in  addition 
to  these  words,  some  affirm  that  the  Pythia  revealed  to  him 
the  order  of  things  now  established  among  the  Spartans. 
Bui  ike  Lacedamomans  themselves  say,  that  Lycurgus^  when 
guardian  of  his  nephew  Labdtas  king  of  the  Spartans,  intro- 
duced these  institutions  out  of  Kr^te.  No  sooner«had  he 
obtained  this  guardianship,  than  he  changed  aU  the  institu- 
tions into  their  present  form,  and  took  security  against  any 
transgression  of  it  Next,  he  constituted  the  military  divisions^ 
the  Endmoties  and  the  Triakads,  as  well  as  the  Syssitia  or 
public  mess:  he  also,  farther,  appointed  the  ephors  and  the 
senate.  By  this  means  the  Spartan3  passed  from  bad  to  good 
order :  to  Lycurgus,  after  his  death,  they  built  a  temple,  and 
they  still  worship  him  reverentially.  And  as  might  naturally 
be  expected  in  a  productive  soil,  and  with  no  inconsiderable 
numbers  of  men,  they  immediately  took  a  start  forward,  and 
flourished  so  much  Uiat  they  could  not  be  content  to  remain 
tranquil  within  their  own  limits,"  &c 

Such  is  our  oldest  statement  (coming  from  Herodotus) 
respecting  Lykui^rus,  ascribing  to  him  that  entire  uttiesdd 
order  of  things  which  the  writer  witnessed  at  Sparta.  kurJfiwS^ 
Thucydidfis  also,  though  not  mentioning  Lykurgus,  author.. 
agrees  in  stating  that  the  system  among  the  Lacedaemonians, 
as  he  saw  it,  had  been  adopted  by  them  four  centuries  pre- 
viously,— ^had  rescued  them  from  the  most  intolerable  dis- 
orders, and  had  immediately  conducted  them  to  prosperity 
and  success.^    Hellanikus,  whose  writings  a  little  preceded 
those  of  Herodotus,  not  only  did  not  (any  more  than  Thucy- 
did£s)  make  mention  of  Lykurgus,  but  can  hardly  be  thought 
to  have  attached  any  importance  to  the  name ;  since  he  attri- 
buted the  constitution  of  Sparta  to  the  first  kings,  Eurysthenfis 
and  Proklte.* 

But  those  later  writers,  from  whom  Plutarch  chiefly  com- 
piled his  biography,  profess  to  be  far  better  informed  gopiwi* 
on  the  subject  of  Lykurgus,  and  enter  more  into  detail  Piutarch. 
His  father,  we  are  told,  was  assassinated  during  the  preceding 

»  Herodot  i.  65-66;  Thucyd.  L  18.  *  Strabo,  viiL  p.  363. 
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state  of  lawlessness ;  his  elder  brother  Polydektfis  died  early, 
leaving  a  pregnant  widow,  who  made  to  Lykurgus  propositions 
that  he  should  marry  her  and  become  king.  But  Lykurgus, 
repudiating  the  offer  with  indignation,  awaited  the  birth  of 
his  young  nephew  Charilaus,  held  up  the  child  publicly  in 
the  agora  as  the  future  king  of  Sparta,  and  immediately 
relinquished  the  authority  which  he  had  provisionally  exer- 
cised. However,  the  widow  and  her  brother  Leonidas  raised 
Regency  of.  slandcrous  accusations  against  him,  of  designs  menac- 
h»  '^^^  ing  to  the  life  of  the  infant  king — accusations  which 
SSa.  he  deemed  it  proper  to  obviate  by  a  temporary 
absence.  Accordingly  he  left  Sparta  and  went  to  Krfete, 
where  he  studied  the  polity  and  customs  of  the  different 
cities ;  next  he  visited  Ionia  and  Egypt,  and  (as  some  authors 
affirmed)  Libya,  Iberia,  and  even  India.  While  in  Ionia,  he 
is  reported  to  have  obtained  from  the  descendants  of  Kreo- 
phylus  a  copy  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  had  not  up  to 
that  time  become  known  in  Peloponnesus:  there  were  not 
wanting  authors,  indeed,  who  said  that  he  had  conversed  with 
Homer  himself.* 

Meanwhile  the  young  king  Charilaus  grew  up  and  assumed 
the  sceptre,  as  representing  the  Prokleid  or  Eurypontid  family. 
But  the  reins  of  government  had  become  more  relaxed, 
and  the  disorders  worse  than  ever,  when  Lykurgus  returned. 
Finding  that  the  two  kings  as  well  as  the  people  were  weary 
of  so  disastrous  a  condition,  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
applying  a  corrective,  and  with  this  view  consulted  the  Del- 
He  is  sent  phian  oracle;  from  which  he  received  strong  as- 
Siiphian  surances  of  the  divine  encouragement,  together  with 
J^ra'uic  ^^^  o^  more  special  injunctions  (the  primitive  Rhetrse 
sute.  ^f  ^jj^  constitution)  which  he  brought  with  him  to 

Sparta.^  He  then  suddenly  presented  himself  in  the  agora, 
with  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  Spartans,  all  in  arms,  as 
his  guards  and  partisans.  King  Charilaus,  though  at  first 
terrified,  when  informed  of  the  designs  of  his  uncle,  stood 
forward  willingly  to  second  them ;  while  the  bulk  of  the 


*  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  3,  4,  5. 

'  For  an  instructive  review  of  the  text 
as  well  as  the  meaning  of  this  ancient 
Rhetra,  see  Urlichs,  Ueber  die  Lycur- 
gischen  Rhetrse,  published  ^ce  the  first 


edition  of  this  History.  His  refutation 
of  the  changes  of  Gottling  seems  to  me 
complete:  but  his  own  conjectures  are 
not  all  equally  plausible :  nor  can  I  sub- 
scribe to  nis  explanation  of  kplormoBau 
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Spartans  respectfully  submitted  to  the  venerable  Herakleid 
who  came  as  reformer  and  missionary  from  Delphi^  Sudi 
were  the  steps  by  which  Lykurgus  acquired  his  ascendency : 
we  have  now  to  see  how  he  employed  it 

His  first  proceedings  pursuant  to  the  Rhetra  or  Compact 
brought  from  Delphi,  was  to  constitute  the  Spartan  Hiskuti. 
Senate,    consisting  of   twenty-eight   ancient  men;  IlUiMto 
making  an  aggr^^te  of  thirty  in  conjunction  with  i!S^m£ 
the  two  kings,  who  sat  and  voted  in  it    With  this  ^Ln,^ 
were  combined  periodical  assemblies  of  the  Spartan  people, 
in  the  open  air,  between  the  river  Knakidn  and  the  bridge 
Babyka.    Yet  no  discussion  was  permitted  in  these  assemblies, 
— ^their  functions  were  limited  to  the  simple  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  that  which  had  previously  been  determined  in  the 
senate.*    Such  was  the  Spartan  political  constitution  as  fixed 


'  Plutardi,  Lycmg.  c  5-6.  Her- 
mippas,  the  scbdar  of  Aristotle,  pro- 
fessed to  give  the  luunes  of  twenty  oot  of 
these  thirty  devoted  partiBtns. 

There  was  however  a  different  story, 
which  represented  that  Lykurgus,  on  his 
retnm  mm  his  travels,  found  Charilans 
governing  like  a  despot  (Heradid.  Pontic 
c  2). 

'  The  words  of  the  old  Rhetrir— Ai^t 
'EXXtufUv  Mil  *A#itmf  'EKXtufUa  Up^ 
il^c^MT,  ^¥Kits  ^vki^tana,  ical  itfiks 
mfiifymrm^  rpidKon%  y^prntaituf  iHnf  i^fX"^ 
y^rrtuSf  KonmrHivwnut  ^at  4^  AfWf  Arc A- 
AiCdjr  M/tfTuiih  Bazaar,  aal  KnucWof, 
otrms  w^4ft»  t«  jmI  i^ioratriai*  ^diu^ 
V iyofhf MlfUv luX Kpitrot,  (Plutarch,*^.) 

llie  reading  iyopiaf  (last  word  but 
three)  is  that  of  Coray's  edition:  other 
readings  pr(^X)fied  are  acv^for,  iu^myiuff 
ify0pimif,  &c  The  MSS.  however  are 
incarably  comipt,  and  none  of  the  con- 
jectures can  be  pronounced  certain. 

The  Rhetra  contains  various  remark- 
able archaisms, — inr§KXd(9Uf — A^ioro- 
^•eu — the  latter  word  in  the  sense  of 
putting  the  question  for  dedsion,  cor- 
renx>nding  to  the  function  of  the  *A^ 
9rip  at  Knidus  (Plutarch,  Qusest  Grsec 
c  4;  see  Schneider,  Lexicon,  ad  vce,). 

O.  MiiUer  connects  rptditopra  with 
itfias,  and  lays  it  down  that  there  were 
thirty  Obes  at  Sparta:  I  rather  agree  with 
those  critics  who  place  the  comma  after 
mfiifyarrm,  and  refer  the  number  thirty 
to  the  senate.  Urlichs,  in  his  Disser-  1 
tation    iiber  die  Lykuigisch.    Rhetren  I 


(published  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum 
for  1S47,  p.  304),  introduces  the  word 
'Tpwfivyiifims  after  rpdmrra,  which 
seems  a  just  conjecture  when  we  Iqfk 
to  the  addition  afterwards  made  oy 
Theopompus.  The  statements  of  Miiller 
about  the  Obes  seem  to  me  to  rest  on  no 
authority. 

The  word  Rhetra  means  a  solemn 
compact,  either  originally  emanating 
from,  or  subsequently  sanctioned  by  the 
gods,  who  are  alwajrs  parties  to  such 
agreements ;  see  the  old  Trea^  between 
the  Eleians  and  Herseans, —  A  Fpdn-pa, 
between  the  two, — commemorated  in 
the  inaluabie  inscription  still  preserved, 
— as  andent,  according  to  Eoeckh,  as 
Olymp.  40^  (Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscript. 
No.  II.  p,  26,  Part  L).  The  words  of 
Tyrtaeus  imply  such  a  compact  between 
contracting  parties :  first  the  kings,  then 
the  senate,  lastly  the  people — M§ims 
fiifptus  iyrairafi§tfiofi4tfov$ — where 
the  partidple  last  occurring  applies  not 
to  the  people  alone,  but  to  all  tne  three. 
The  Rhetra  of  Lvkurgus  emanated  from 
the  Ddphian  eod;  but  the  kings,  senate 
and  people  aU  bound  themsdves,  both 
to  each  other  and  to  the  gods,  to  obey 
it  The  explanations  given  of  the  phrase 
by  Nitzsch  and  Schomann  (in  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall's  note,  ch.  viiL  334)  seem  to  me 
less  satisfactory  than  what  appears  in 
C.  F.  Hermann  (Lehrbuch  der  Griech. 
Staatsalterthiimer,  s.  23). 

Nitzsch  (Histor.  Homer,  sect.  xiv. 
p.  50-55)  does  not  take  suffident  account 
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by  Lykui^s ;  but  a  century  afterwards  {so  Plutarch's  account 
runs),  under  the  kings  Polyddrus  and  Theopompus,  two  im- 
portant alterations  were  made.  A  rider  was  then  attached  to 
the  old  Lykurgean  Rhetra,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  ''in 
case  the  people  decided  crookedly,  the  senate  with  the  kings 
should  reverse  their  decisions  :"^  while  another  change  perhaps 


of  the  distmction  between  the  meaning 
of  Hrpa  in  the  early  and  in  the  later 
times.  In  the  time  of  the  Ephor  Epita- 
deus,  or  of  Agis  III.,  he  is  right  in 
sayine  that  Hrp»  is  equivalent  to  scstum 
— still,  however,  with  an  idea  of  greater 
solemnity  and  onchangeability  than  is 
implied  m  the  word  r^/Mf ,  analogous  to 
what  is  understood  by  a  fundamental 
or  oiganic  enactment  m  modem  ideas. 
The  old  ideas  of  a  mandate  from  the 
Delphian  god,  and  a  compact  between 
the  kings  and  the  citizens,  which  had 
once  been  connected  with  the  word, 
gradually  dropped  away  from  it.  There 
is  no  contradiction  in  Plutarch,  there- 
fore, such  as  that  to  which  Nitzsch 
a^Judes  (p.  54). 

Kopstadrs  Dissertation  (p.  22,  30) 
touches  on  the  same  subject  I  agree 
with  Kopstadt  (Dissert  p.  28-30)  in 
thinking  it  probable  that  Plutarch  copied 
the  woras  of  the  old  Lykurgean  consti- 
tutional Rhetra,  from  the  account  given 
-  by  Aristotle  of  the  Spartan  polity. 

King  Theopompus  probably  brought 
from  the  Delphian  oracle  the  important 
.  rider  which  he  tacked  to  the  mandate  as 
originallv  brought  by  Lykurgus — ol  fiaat' 
Xtis  BttKOfivos  KoL  no\69t$pos  tcCSc  ry 
^^irp^  iraptviypw^ay.  The  authority  of 
the  oracle,  together  with  their  own  influ- 
ence, would  enable  them  to  get  these 
words  accepted  by  the  people. 

'  At  8^  0-icoXidy  6  ia/ios  UXonOf  robs 
ma$vy€tt4as  koX  hp-Xfl^iras  iaroffrtmipca 
§ffuv.    (Plutarch,  td.) 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  primitive 
Rhetra,  anterior  to  this  addition,  spe- 
cially enjoined  the  assembled  citizens 
either  to  adopt  or  reject,  without  change, 
the  Rhetra  proposed  by  the  kings  and 
senate,  and  that  the  rider  was  introduced 
because  the  assembly  had  disobeyed  this 
injunction,  and  adopted  amendments  of 
its  own.  It  is  this  latter  sense  which  he 
puts  on  the  word  aiaXthf.  Urlichs 
(Ueber  Lye  Rhetr.  p.  232)  and  Nitzsch 
(Hist  Homer,  p.  54)  follow  him,  and 
the  latter  even  construes  the  epithet 
Zlf09Uu$    ^pois    iivTtarafA€ifiofi4rovs  of 


Tyrtseus  in  a  corresponding  sense:  he 
savs,  "  Populus  lis  (rhetris)  Mtiats,  i.  c 
mAi/  sn/Uxis,  suffiagari  jubetur:  nam 
lex  cujus  Tyrtseus  admonet,  ita  sanxerat 
— si  populus  rogationem  injUxam  {ue. 
non  nisi  ad  suum  arbitrium  immutatam) 
acdpere  voluerit,  senatores  et  auctores 
abofento  totam." 

Now  in  the  first  place,  it  seems  highly 
improbable  that  the  primitive  Rhetra, 
with  its  antique  simplicity,  would  con- 
tain any  such  preconceived  speciality  of 
restriction  upon  the  competence  of  the 
assembly.  That  restriction  received  its 
formal  commencement  only  from  the 
rider  annexed  by  king  Theopompus, 
which  evidently  betokens  a  previous  dis- 
pute and  refractory  behaviour  on  the 
part  of  the  assembly. 

In  the  second  place,  the  explanation 
which  these  authors  give  of  the  words 
vKoXihM  and  cMc/ms,  is  not  conformable 
to  the  andent  Greek,  as  we  find  it  in 
Homer  and  Hesiod:  and  these  eariy 
analogies  are  the  proper  test,  seeing  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  very  ancient  docu- 
ment In  Hesiod,  Wbs  and  vwoKvbs  are 
used  in  a  sense  which  almost  exactly 
corresponds  to  right  and  wrong  (which 
words  indeed  in  their  primitive  ^ymo- 
logy  may  be  traced  back  to  the  meaning 
of  straight  and  crooked).  See  Hesio<L 
Opp.  Di.  36,  192,  218,  221,  226,  230^ 
250,  262,  264;  also  Theogon.  97,  and 
Fragm.  217,  ed.  Gottling:  wluane  the 
phr^es  are  constantly  repeated,  lOcZeu 
offcoi,  (ricoXiol  8(icai,  0-fcoXiol  ^tvOoi.  There 
is  also  the  remarkable  expression,  Opp. 
Di.  9.  p^ia  94  t'  t6^€i  vkoXUv:  ccmi- 
pare  v.  263.  iB^wrrt  fi^$ovs :  also* 
Homer,  Iliad,  xvi.  387.  Ot  $iy  fir 
iiyopf  VKoKiks  Kplrwtri  Biiuoras;  and 
xxiii.  580.  {9f«a;  xviii.  508.  hs  jurk 
roiat  9iiai¥  {(hWora  dfii^  &c. 

If  we  judge  by  these  analc^es,  we 
shall  see  that  the  words  of  Tyrteus, 
cd^cloif  pirpeus,  mean  "  strai^Ufor^ 
ward,  honest,  statutes  or  conventions  " — 
not  propositions  adopted  without  change^ 
as  Nitzsch  supposes.  And  so  the  wonls 
<rKo\x6af  cAoiTo,  mean,  "adopt  a  wrong 
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intended  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  this  bridle  on  the 
popular  assembly,  introduced  into  the  constitution  a  new 
executive  Directory  of  five  men,  called  the  Ephofs.  This 
Board — annually  chosen,  by  some  capricious  method  the  result 
of  which  could  not  well  be  foreseen,  and  open  to  be  filled  by 
every  Spartan  citizen,— either  originally  received,  or  gradually 
drew  to  itself,  functions  so  extensive  and  commanding,  in 
teg2Lrd  to  internal  administration  and  police,  as  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  kings  to  little  more  than  the  exclusive  com- 
mand of  the  military  force.  Herodotus  was  informed  at 
Sparta  that  the  ephors  as  well  as  the  senate  had  been  con- 
stituted by  Lykurgus ;  but  the  authority  of  Aristotle  as  well 
as  the  internal  probability  of  the  case,  sanctions  the  belief  that 
they  were  subsequently  added^ 

Taking  the  political  constitution  of  Sparta  ascribed  to  Ly- 
kurgus, it  appears  not  to  have  differed  materially  Constitutioa 

Ascribed  to 

from  the  rude  organization  exhibited  in  the  Homeric  LykuiKus 
poems,  where  we  always  find  a  council  of  chiefs  or  JEt?i3Jh 
old  men  and  occasional  meetings  of  a  listening  agora.  uTomer.'" 
It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  the  Spartan  kings  can  ever  have 
governed  without  some  formalities  of  this  sort;  so  that  the 
iimovation  (if  innovation  there  really  was)  ascribed  to  Ly- 
kurgus, must  have  consisted  in  some  new  details  respecting 
the  senate  and  the  agora, — in  fixing  the  number*  thirty,  and 
the  life-tenure  of  the  former — and  the  special  place  of  meeting 


or  diskonai  ddermination  ** — not  a  deter- 
minatioii  different  from  what  was  pro- 
posed to  them. 

These  words  gave  to  the  kings  and 
senate  power  to  cancel  any  decision  of 
fhe  public  assembly  which  they  disap- 
proved. It  retained  only  the  power  of 
refining  assent  to  some  substantive  pro- 
positions of  the  authorities,  first  of  the 
kings   and   senate,  afterwards   of  the 

3»h(»s.    And  this  limited  power  it  seems 
ways  to  have  preserved. 
Kopstadt  explains  well  the  expression 
(TieoXiax,  as  the  antithesis  to  the  epithet 
of  Tyrtseus,  M^ltus  f^irpais  (Dissertat 
sect  15,  p.  124). 

*  Herod.  L  65;   compare  Plutarch, 

Lycurg.  c.  7;   Aristot   Folit  v.  9,    I 

(whore  he  gives  the   answer  of  long 

Theopompus). 

Anstotle  tells  us  that  the  ephors  were 


chosen,  but  not  Aino  they  were  chosen ; 
only  that  it  was  in  some  manner  ex- 
cessively puerile, — «tuBaf>u(8i|f  ydp  iffri 
Xla^  (ii.  0,  16). 

M.  Barth^emy  St-Hilaire  in  his  note 
to  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  presumes 
that  they  were  of  course  chosen  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  senators ;  but  there 
seems  no  sufficient  groimd  in  Aristotle 
to  countenance  this.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
reconcile  the  words  of  Aristotle  re- 
specting the  election  of  the  senators, 
where  he  assimilates  it  to  an  tUp^ais 
Swcurrcvrifc^  (Polit  v.  5,  8;  ii.  6,  18), 
with  the  description  which  Plutardi 
(Lvcurg.  26)  gives  of  that  election. 

*  Kopstadt  agrees  in  this  supposition, 
that  the  number  of  the  senate  was  pro- 
bably not  peremptorily  fixed  before  the 
Lykurgean  reform  (Dissertat.  u^  sup^ 
sect.  13,  p.  109). 
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of  the  latter  as  well  as  die  extent  of  privil^e  which  it  was 
to  exercise ;  consecrating  tl^  whole  by  the  erection  of  the 
temples  bf  Zeus  Hellanius  and  Ath6nd  Hellania.  The  view 
of  the  subject  presented  by  Plntardi  as  well  as  by  Plato,^ 
as  if  the  senate  were  an  entire  novelty,  does  not  consist  with 
the  pictures  of  the  old  epic  Hence  we  may  more  naturally 
imagine  that  the  Lykurgean  political  constitution,  apart  from 
the  ephors  who  were  afterwards  tacked  to  it,  presents  only  the 
old  features  of  the  heroic  government  of  Greece,  defined  and 
regularised  in  a  particular  manner.  The  presence  of  two  co- 
existent and  co-ordinate  kings,  indeed,  succeeding  in  here- 
ditary descent  and  both  belonging  to  the  gens  of  Herakleids, 
is  something  peculiar  to  Sparta — the  origin  of  which 
receives  no  other  explanation  than  a  reference  to  the 
twin  sons  of  Aristod^mus,  Eurysthenfis,  and  Proklfes. 
These  two  primitive  ancestors  are  a  type  of  the  two 
lines  of  Spartan  kings ;  for  they  are  said  to  have 
passed  their  lives  in  perpetual  dissensions,  which  was 
the  habitual  state  of  the  two  contemporaneous  kings  at  Sparta. 
While  the  co-existence  of  the  pair  of  kings,  equal  in  power 
^id  constantly  thwarting  each  other,  had  often  a  baleful  effect 
upon  the  course  of  public  measures,  it  was  nevertheless  a 
security  to  the  state  against  successful  violence,^  ending  in  the 
establishment  of  a  despotism,  on  the  part  of  any  ambitious 
individual  among  the  regal  line. 

During  five  successive  centuries  of  Spartan  history,  from 
Polyddrus  and  Theopompus  downward,  no  such  violence  was 
attempted  by  any  of  the  kings,*  until  the  times  of  Agis  III. 
and  Kleomente  III.  (240  B.C.  to  220  B.C.).  The  importance  of 
Greece  had  at  this  last-mentioned  period  irretrievably  declined, 
and  the  independent  political  action  which  she  once  possessed 
had  become  subordinate  to  the  more  powerful  force  either  of 
the  iEtolian  mountaineers  (the  rudest  among  her  own  sons)  or 
to  Epirotic,  Macedonian,  and  Asiatic  foreigners,  preparatory 


Pair  of 
kings  at 
Spana— 
their  oon- 
stant  disaeii' 
sions — a 
lecuricy  to 
the  state 
against 
deJtwtism. 


'  Plato,  L^g.  iii.  p.  691;  Plato,  Epist. 
viii.  354.  B. 

•  Plato,  hegg,  iii.  p.  691 ;  Aristot 
Polit  ii.  6,  2a 

•  The  conspiracy  of  Paiisanias,  after 
the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  was  against  the 
liberty  of  combined  Hellas,  to  constitute 
himself  satrap  of  Hellas  under  the  Per- 


sian monarch,  rather  than  against  the 
established  Lacedaemonian  government; 
though  undoubtedly  one  portion  of  his 
project  was  to  excite  tne  Helots  to 
revolt,  and  Aristotle  treats  him  as  spe- 
cially aiming  to  put  down  the  power  of 
the  ephors  (Polit.  v.  5,  6;  compare 
Thucyd.  i.  128-134;  Herodot.  v.  32). 
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to  the  final  absorption  by  the  Romans;  But  amongst  all  the 
Grecian  states  Sparta  had  declined  the  most ;  her  ascendency 
was  totally  gone,  and  her  peculiar  training  and  discipline  (to 
which  she  had  chiefly  owed  it)  had  dq^en^ated  in  every  way. 
Under  these  untoward  circumstances^  two  young  kings,  Agis 
and  Kleomenfes — the  former  a  generous  enthusiast,  the  latter 
more  violent  and  ambitious— conceived  the  design  of  restoring 
the  Lykurgean  constitution  in  its  supposed  pristine  purity, 
with  the  hope  of  reviving  both  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the 
ascendency  of  the  state.  But  the  Lykurgean  constitution  had 
been,  even  in  the  time  of  Xenophon/  in  part  an  idM^  not  fully 
realised  in  practice — much  less  was  it  a  reality  in  the  days  of 
Kleomen£s  and  Agis ;  moreover  it  was  an  ^o/ which  admitted 
of  being  coloured  according  to  the  fancy  or  feelings  of  those 
reformers  who  professed,  and  probably  believed  that  they 
were  aiming  at  its  genuine  restcuration.  What  the  reforming 
kings  foimd  most  in  their  way,  was,  the  uncontrolled  authority, 
and  the  conservative  dispositions,  of  the  ephors — which  they 
naturally  contrasted  with  the  original  fulness  of  the  kingly 
power,  when  kings  and  senate  stood  alone.  Amons:  ..  . 
the  various  ways  in  which  men  s  ideas  of  what  the  KJcomeafa 
primitive  constitution  had  been,  were  modified  by  ingthT^ 
the  feelings  of  their  own  time  (we  shall  jM^esently  SFS? 
see  some  other  instances  of  this),  is  probably  to  be  "* 
reckoned  the  assertion  of  Kleomen£s  respecting  the  first 
appointment  of  the  ephors.  Kleomen^  affirmed  that  the 
ephors  had  originally  been  nothing  more  than  subordinates 
and  deputies  of  the  kings,  chosen  by  the  latter  to  perform  for 
a  time  their  duties  during  the  long  absence  of  the  Messenian 
war.  Starting  from  this  humble  position,  and  profiting  by  the 
dissensions  of  the  two  kings,*  they  had  in  process  of  time, 
especially  by  the  ambition  of  the  ephor  Asterdpus,  found 
means  first  to  constitute  themselves  an  independent  board, 
then  to  usurp  to  themselves  more  and  more  of  the  kingly 
authority,  until  they  at  last  reduced  the  kings  to  a  state  of 
intolerable  humiliation  and  impotence.  As  a  proof  of  the 
primitive  relation  between  the  kings  and  the  ephors,  he  alluded 
to  that  which  was  the  custom  at  Sparta  in  his  own  time. 

'  Xenopbon,  Repablic.  Laced,  c  14* 

*  Plutarch,  Agis,  c  12.     Tovro  y&p  rb  Af»x<<o*'  (tbe  ephors)  Urx^u^  iic  ^ta^opas 
TMT  0affi\^Vj  &c. 
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When  the  ephors  sent  for  either  of  the  kings,  the  latter  had  a 
right  to  refuse  obedience  to  two  successive  summonses,  but 
the  third  summons  he  was  bound  to  obey.^ 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fact  here  adduced  by  Kleomenfts  (a 
curious  point  in  Spartan  manners)  contributes  little  to  prove 
the  conclusion  which  he  deduced  from  it  of  the  original 
nomination  of  the  ephors  as  mere  deputies  by  the  kings. 
That  they  were  first  appointed  at  the  time  of  the  Messenian 
war  is  probable,  and  coincides  with  the  tale  that  king  Theo- 
pompus  was  a  consenting  party  to  the  measure — ^that  thrfr 
functions  were  at  first  comparatively  circumscribed,  and 
extended  by  successive  encroachments,  is  also  probable, 
popular  But  they  seem  to  have  been  from  the  beginning  a 
board  of  board  of  specially  popular  origin,  in  contraposition  to 
oath  biter-  the  kings  and  the  senate.  One  proof  of  this  is  to  be 
tet^  found  in  the  ancient  oath,  which  was  every  month 
tfa^ings.  interchanged  between  the  kings  and  the  ephors ;  the 
king  swearing  for  himself,  that  he  would  exerdse  his  r^^al 
functions  according  to  the  established  laws — the  ephors 
swearing  on  behalf  of  the  city,  that  his  authority  should  on 
that  condition  remain  unshaken.*  This  mutual  compact, 
which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  ceremony  during  the 
monthly  sacrifices  offered  by  the  king,"  continued  down  to  a 
time  when  it  must  have  become  a  pure  form,  and  when  tl^ 
kings  had  long  been  subordinate  in  power  to  the  ephors.  But 
it  evidently  b^[an  first  as  a  reality — ^when  the  king  was 
predominant  and  effective  chief  of  tlie  state,  and  when  the 
ephors,  clothed  with  functions  chiefly  defensive,  served  as 
guarantees  to  the  people  against  abuse  of  the  regal  authority. 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,*  all  interpret  the  original  institution 
of  the  ephors  as  designed  to  protect  the  people  and  restrain  the 
kings :  the  latter  assimilates  them  to  the  tribunes  at  Rome. 


'  Plutarch,  Kleomen^s,  c  lo.  <n)/ieior 

fidvutt  rhr  0affik4a  r»¥  *Z^pw¥,  &c 

•  Xenophon,  Republic  Lacedsemon. 
C  15.  Ka2  iptcovs  liJkp  kKkf\Xois  KOfrk 
fifiya  voiovyrai*  '^'E^^opoi  ft^w  Mp  rris 
ir^XcMf,  0affi\tbs  8'  Mp  iavrov,  'O  8^ 
5fMcos  4<rr\,  r^  fikv  /SouriXfi,  icarcl  robs 
rris  ir6\9»s  KMifihrovs  v6fiovs  fiaviKt^^ar 


•  Herodot  vi.  57. 

^  Plato,  Legg.  ill  p.  692;  Aristot. 
Polit.  V.  II,  I;  Cicero  de  Republic 
Fragm.  il  33,  ed.  Maii— "  Ut  contra 
consulate  imperium  tribuni  plebis,  sic 
illi  (ephori)  contra  vim  legiam  consti- 
tuti;" — also  De  Legg.  iii.7;  andValer. 
Max.  iv.  i 

Compare  Plutarch,  Lycuig.  c.  7;  Titt- 


Tp  8i  r^fAf I,  iiJonZopKovrros  itctUfoVf  iunv-  j  mann,  Griechisch.  Staatsvmissung,  p. 
^XiKToy  r^y  fiwriktiay  irap^|€<y.  |  108,  s€^^. 
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Such  were  the  relations  which  had  once  subsisted  between 
the  kings  and  the  ephors:   though  in  later  times  Subwdimi- 
these  relations  had  been  so  completely  reversed,  that  Wngs,  and 
Polybius   considers  the  former  as  essentially  sub-  SfST**^ 
ordinate  to  the  latter — reckoning  it  as  a  point  of  dSrm^f'the 
duty  in  the  kings  to  respect  the  ephors  "as  their  tim«. 
fiaithers."  *    And  such  is  decidedly  the  state  of  things  through- 
out all  the  better  known  period  of  history  which  we  shall 
hereafter  traverse.    The  ephors  are  the  general  directors  of 
public  affairs^  and  the  supreme  controlling  board  holding  in* 
check  every  other  authority  in  the  state,  without  any  assignable 
limit  to  their  powers.    The  extraordinary  ascendency  of  these 
magistrates  is  particularly  manifested  in  the  fact  stated  by 
Aristotle,  that  they  exempted  themselves  from  the  public 
discipline,  so  that  their  self-indulgent  year  of  office  stood  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  toilsome  exercises  and  sober  mess 
common  to  rich  and  poor  alike.    The  kings  are  reduced  to  a 
certain  number  of  special  functions,  combined  with  privileges 
partly  religious,  partly  honorary  :  their  most  important  poli- 
tical attribute  is,  that  they  dst  ex  officio  generals  of  the  military 
force  on  foreign  expeditions.    But  even  here  we  trace  the' 
sensible  decline  of  their  power.     For  whereas  Herodotus  was 
informed,  and  it  probably  had  been  the  old  privilege,  that  the 
king  could  levy  war  against  whomsoever  he  chose,  and  that  no 
Spartan  could  impede  him  on  pain  of  committing  sacrilege' — 
we  shall  see  throughout  the  best  known  periods  of  this  history 
that  it  is  usually  the  ephors  (with  or  without  the  senate  and 
public  assembly)  who  determine  upon  war — the  king  only 
takes  the  command  when  the  army  is  put  on  the  march. 
Aristotle  seems  to  treat  the  Spartan  king  as  a  sort  of  here- 
ditary general ;  but  even  in  this  privilege,  shackles  were  put 
upon  him — for  two  out  of  the  five  ephors  accompanied  the 
army,  and  their  power  seems  to  have  been  not  seldom  invoked 
to  ensure  obedience  to  his  orders.* 


*  Polyb.  xxiv.  8. 

»  Aristot  Polit  ii.  6,  14-16:  •E<rrl  Z\ 

yiip  ia^ijUrfi  Map  iffrl'  iv  Z\  rois  &AAo<s 
/MXXoy  6rfp/3«UAf  1  M  rh  tricXiyp^,  &c. 

*  Herodot  vi  56. 

*  Aristot  it  7,  4;  Xenoph.  Rqjubl. 


Laced,  c.  13.  Uawroplas,  wttirat  rSv 
*E^>6p9fr  rpusy  i^dyu  ^povpdy,  Xenoph. 
HeUen.  ill  4,  29;  ^povpd^  H^ay  ol 
"E^pot,  iii.  2,  23. 

A  special  restriction  was  pat  on  the 
functions  of  the  king,  as  military  com- 
mander-in-chief, in  417  B.C,  after  the 
ill-conducted  expedition  of  Agis,  son  of 
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The  direct  political  poweis  of  the  kings  were  thus  greatly 
curtailed  ;  yet  importance  in  many  wajrs  was  still  left  to  them. 

They  possessed  large  royal  domains,  in  many  of  the 
privflegesof  townships  of  the   Perioeki:  they  received  frequent 

occasional  presents,  and  when  victims  were  offered  to 
the  gods,  the  skins  and  other  portions  belonged  to  them  as 
perquisites  ;  *  they  had  their  votes  in  the  senate,  which,  if  they 
were  absent,  were  given  on  their  behalf  by  such  of  the  other 
senators  as  were  most  nearly  related  to  them :  the  adoption 
of  children  recfeived  its  formal  accomplishment  in  their  pre- 
sence— and  conflicting  claims  at  law,  for  the  hand  of  an 
unbequeathed  orphan  heiress,  were  adjudicated  by  them.  But 
above  all,  their  root  was  deep  in  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people.  Their  pre-eminent  lineage  connected  the  entire  state 
with  a  divine  paternity.  They,  the  chiefs  of  the  Herakleids, 
were  the  special  grantees  of  the  soil  of  Sparta  from  the  gods 
— ^the  occupation  of  the  Dorians  beii^^  only  sanctified  and 
blest  by  Zeus  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  children  of 
H£rakl£s  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.*  They  represented 
the  state  in  its  relations  with  the  gods,  being  by  rig^t,  priests 
of  Zeus  Lacedaemon  (the  ideas  of  the  god  and  the  country 
coalescing  into  one)  and  of  Zeus  Uranius,  and  offering  the 
monthly  sacrifices  necessary  to  ensure  divine  protection  to 
the  people.  Though  individual  persons  might  sometimes  be 
put  aside,  nothing  short  of  a  new  divine  revelation  could  induce 
the  Spartans  to  step  out  of  the  genuine  lineage  of  Eurysthente 
and  Prokl^.  Moreover,  the  remarkable  mourning  ceremony 
which  took  place  at  the  death  of  every  king,  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  two  kingly  families — which  counted  themselves 
Achaean,'  not  Dorian — ^were  considered  as  the  great  common 


Archidamos,  against  Anros.  It  was 
then  provided  that  ten  Spartan  coun- 
sellors should  always  accompany  the 
king  in  every  expedition  (Thucyd.  v. 

63). 

>  The  hide-money  (Scp/uarnc^r)  arising 
from  the  numerous  victims  offered  at 
public  sacrifices  at  Athens,  is  accounted 
for  as  a  special  item  of  the  public  revenue 
in  the  careful  economy  of  that  city;  see 
Boeckh,  Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  iii.  7, 

333;  Eng*  Trans.  Corpus  Inscription. 

o.  157. 

3  Tyrtaeus,    Fragm.    i,    ed.    Berg^; 


&, 


Strabo,  xviiL  p.  362 : — 
Avrbr  yip  Kpov^vy  wiAXtirw^iboM  96o%f*Hfift 

Evpcior  UtXamot  i^mttr  c^uc^^Mts* 

Compare  Thucyd.  v.  16;  Herodot  v.  39; 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  3;  Plutaidi, 
L3rsand.  c  22. 

■  Herod,  v.  72.  See  the  account  in 
Plutarch  of  the  abortive  stratagem  of 
Lysander  to  make  the  kingly  dignity 
elective  by  putting  forward  a  youth  who 
passed  for  the  son  of  Apollo  (Plutardi, 
Lysand.  c  25-26). 
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bond  of  union  between  the  three  component  parts  of  the 
population  of  Laconia — Spartans,  Periceld,  and  Hdots.  Not 
merely  was  it  required,  on  this  occasion,  that  two  members  of 
every  house  in  Sparta  should  appear  in  sackcloth  and  ashes — 
but  the  death  of  the  long  was  formally  made  known  throughout 
every  part  of  Laconia ;  and  deputies  from  the  townships  of 
die  Perioeki  and  the  villages  of  the  Helots,  to  the  number 
of  several  thousand,  were  summoned  to  Sparta  to  take  their 
share  in  the  profuse  and  public  demonstrations  of  sorrow,^ 
which  lasted  for  ten  days,  and  which  imparted  to  the  funeral 
obsequies  a  superhuman  solenmity.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget, 
in  enumerating  the  privileges  of  the  Spartan  long,  that  he 
(conjointly  with  two  officers  called  Pythii  nominated  by  him) 
carried  on  the  communications  between  the  state  and  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  and  had  the  custody  of  oracles  and  pro- 
phecies generally.  In  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  such  inspired 
declarations  were  treasured  up,  and  consulted  in  cases  of 
public  emergency:  but  the  intercourse  of  Sparta  with  the 
Delfdiian  oracle  was  peculiarly  frequent  and  intimate,  and 
the  responses  of  the  Pythian  priestess  met  with  more  reve- 
rential attention  from  the  Spartans  than  from  any  other 
Greeks.'  So  much  the  more  important  were  the  king's  func- 
tions, as  the  medium  of  this  intercourse :  the  oracle  always 
upheld  his  dignity,  and  often  even  seconded  his  underhand 
personal  schemes.' 

Sustained  by  so  great  a  force  of  traditional  reverence,  a 
Spartan  king  of  military  talent  and  individual  energy  like 
Agesilaus  exercised  great  ascendency ;  but  such  cases  were 
very  rare,  and  we  shall  find  the  king  throughout  the  historical 
period  only  a  secondary  force,  available  on  special  occasions. 
For  real  political  orders,  in  the  greatest  cases  as  well  as  the 
least,  the  Spartan  looks  to  the  council  of  ephors,  to  p^werof  Ac 
whom  obedience  is  paid  with  a  d^;ree  of  precision  ''^"' 
which  nothing  short  of  the  Spartan  discipline  could  have 
brought  about — ^by  the  most  powerful  citizens  not  less  than 
by  the  meanest*    Both  the  internal  police  and  the  foreign 


'  Xenoph.  HeUen.  HI  3,  i.    "Ayts— 

•  For  the  priTil^es  of  the  Spartan 
longs,  see  Herodot  vL  56-575  Xeno- 
phon,  RepobL  Laced,  a  15;   Plato, 


Alcib.  i.  p.  123. 

»  Herodou  vi.  66;  and  Thucyd.  v. 
16,  fnrnish  examplts  of  this. 

*  Xenophon,  KepabL  Laced,  c.  8,  3, 
and  Agesilaus,  cap.  7,  a. 

T  2 
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affairs  of  the  state  are  in  the  hands  of  the  ephors,  who  exeirise 
an  authority  approaching  to  despotism,  and  altogether  without 
accountability.  They  appoint  and  direct  the  body  of  300 
young  and  active  citizens,  who  performed  the  immediate 
police  of  Laconia :  they  cashier  at  pleasure  any  subordinate 
functionary,  and  inflict  fine  or  arrest  at  their  own  discretion  : 
they  assemble  the  military  force,  on  occasion  of  foreign  war, 
and  determine  its  destination,  though  the  king  has  the  actual 
command  of  it :  they  imprison  on  suspicion  even  the  regent  or 
the  king  himself :  *  they  sit  as  judges,  sometimes  individually 
and  sometimes  as  a  board,  iipon  causes  and  complaints  of 
great  moment,  and  they  judge  without  the  restraint  of  written 
laws,  the  use  of  which  was  peremptorily  forbidden  by  a  special 
Rhetra,"  erroneously  connected  with  Lykui^s  himself,  but  at 


*  Xenoph.  Rep.  Laced.  8, 4 ;  Thucyd. 
i.  131  ;  Aristot.  Folit  ii.  6,  14— Afjx^v 
A^  fir/cUiir  Koi  iaorOpavyoy,  Plutarch, 
Lycurg.   c.   13— M^^   XP^«"^«*  tt6fiois  fy- 

Plato,  in  his  Republic,  in  like  man- 
ner, disapproves  of  any  general  enact- 
ments tying  up  beforehand  the  discre- 
tion of  perfectly  educated  men  like  his 
guardians,  who  will  always  do  what  is 
best  on  each  speciid  occasion  (Republic, 
iv.p.42S).  .     .      , 

*  Besides  the  pnmitive  constitutional 
Rhetra  mentioned  above,  page  267, 
various  other  Rhetrse  are  also  attributed 
to  Lykurgus  :  and  Plutarch  singles  out 
three  under  the  tide  of  "The  Three 
Rhetrse,"  as  if  they  were  either  the  only 
genuine  Lykurgean  Rhetrse,  or  at  least 
stood  distingmshed  by  some  peculidx 
sanctity  from  all  others  (Plutarch,  Qusst. 
Roman,  c  87.    Agesilaus,  c.  26). 

These  three  were  (Plutarch.  Lycurg. 
c.  13  ;  comp.  Apophth.  Lacon.  p.  227), 
— I.  Not  to  resort  to  written  laws.  2. 
Not  to  employ  in  house-building  any 
other  tools  than  the  axe  and  the  saw. 
3.  Not  to  undertake  military  ezpieditions 
often  against  the  same  enemies. 

I  agree  with  Nitzsch  (Histor.  Homer. 
61^5)  that  these  Rhetrse,  though 
Joubtless  not  actually  Lycurgean,  are 
nevertheless  ancient  (that  is,  probably 
dating  somewhere  between  650-550  B.a) 
and  not  the  mere  fictions  of  recent  writers, 
as  Schomann  (Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  iv.  i;  xiv.  p. 
132)  and  Urlichs  (p.  241)  seem  to  be- 
lieve.   And  though  Plutarch  specifies 


Si 


the  number  tAree,  yet  there  seem  to 
have  been  still  more,  as  the  language  of 
Tvrtaeus  must  beheld  to  indicate ;  out  of 
which,  from  causes  which  we  do  not  now 
understand,  the  three  which  Plntandi 
distinguishes  excited  particular  notice. 

These  maxims  or  precepts  of  state 
were  probably  preserved  along  with  the 
dicta  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  from 
which  authority,  doubtless,  many  of  them 
may  have  emanated — such  as  the  £unoiis 
ancient  prophecy  'A  ^iXoxfmtuerla  SvcCp- 
ratf  6\Mt  &AAo  8^  o^y  (Krebs,  Lec- 
tiones  Diodorese,  p.  140.  Aristotd. 
Ofpl  HoKirti&p,  ap.  SchoL  ad  Euiip. 
Andromach.  446.  Schomann.  Comm. 
ad  Plutarch.  ALg.  et  Cleomen.  p.  123). 

Nitzsch  has  good  remarks  in  explana- 
tion of  the  prohilMtion  against  "using 
written  laws."  This  prohibition  was 
probablv  called  forth  by  the  drcom- 
stance  that  other  Grecian  states  were  em- 
ploying lawgivers  like  Zaleukus,  Drako, 
Charondas,  or  Solon — to  present  them 
at  once  with  a  series  of  written  enact- 
ments or  provisions.  Some  Spartans 
may  have  proposed  that  an  analogous  law- 
giver should  DC  nominated  for  Sparta ; 
upon  which  proposition  a  negative  was 
put  in  the  most  solemn  manner  possible, 
by  a  formal  Rhetra,  perhaps  pas^ 
after  advice  firom  Delphi.  There  is  no 
such  contradiction  therdbre  (when  we 
thus  conceive  the  event)  as  some  authors 
represent,  in  forbidding  the  use  of 
written  laws  by  a  Rhetra  itself  put 
into  writing.  To  employ  a  phrase  in 
greater  analogy  with  modem  controver- 
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any  rate  ancienlt  On  certaia  occasions  of  peculiar  moment 
they  take  the' sense  of  the  s^enate  and  the  public  assembly  *-^ 
such  seems  to  have  been  the  habit  on  questions  of  war  and 
peace.  It  appears  however  that  persons  charged  with  homi- 
dde,  treason,  or  capital  offences  generally,  were  tried  before 
the  senate.  We  read  of  several  instances  in  which  the  kings 
were  tried  and  severely  fined,  and  in  which  their  houses  were 
condemned  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  probably  by  the  senate 
on  the  proposition  of  the  ephors :  in  one  instance,  it  seems 
that  the  ephors  inflicted  by  their  own  authority  a  fine  even 
upon  AgesilaUs.' 

War  and  peace  appear  to  have  been  submitted,  on  most,  if 
not  on  all  occasions,  to  the  senate  and  the  public  ^y^i^ 
assembly ;  no  matter  could  reach  the  latter  until  it  •••«*»wy- 
had  passed  through  the  former.  And  we  find  some  few 
occasions  on  which  the  decision  of  the  public  assembly  was  a 
real  expression  of  opinion,  and  operative  as  to  the  result — as 
for  example,  the  assembly  which  immediately  preceded  and 
resolved  upon  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Here,  in  addition  to 
the  serious  hazard  of  the  case  and  the  general  caution  of  a 
Spartan  temperament,  there  was  the  great  personal  weight 
and  experience  of  king  Archidamus  opposed  to  the  war, 
though  the  ephors  were  favourable  to  it*  The  public  as- 
sembly, imder  such  peculiar  circumstances,  really  manifested 
an  opinion  and  came  to  a  division.  But  for  the  most  part,  it 
seems  to  have  been  little  better  than  an  inoperative  formality. 
The  general  rule  permitted  no  open  discussion,  nor  could  any 
private  citizen  speak  except  by  special  leave  from  the  magis- 
trates. Perhaps  even  the  general  liberty  to  discuss,  if  given, 
might  have  been  of  no  avail,  for  not  only  was  there  no  power 
of  public  speaking,  but  no  habit  of  canvassing  public  measures, 
at  Sparta  :  nothing  was  more  characteristic  of  the  government 


sies — "  The  Spartans,  on  the  direction 
of  the  oracle,  resolve  to  retain  their 
unwritten  common  law,  and  not  to  co- 

•  *JZ^  ro7s  *lL^6pois  icol  rg  iimXri^l^ 
(Xen.  HeDen.  iil  2,  23). 
.  *  The  case  of  LeotychideSf  Herod,  vi. 
72;  of  PUistoanax,  Thucyd.  ii.  2 1 -v. 
16 ;  Agis  II.,  Thucyd.  v.  63  ;  Agis  III., 
Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  19 :  see  Plutarch, 
Agealans,  c  5. 


Respecting  the  ephors  generally,  see 
Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Altexthumskunde, 
V.  4,  42,  vol  i.  p.  223 ;  Cragius,  Rep. 
Lac.  it  4,  p.  121. 

Aristotle  distinctly  marks  the  ephors 
as  &wir€^vyoi :  so  that  the  story  alluded 
to  briefly  in  the  Rhetoric*  (iii.  18)  is  not 
easy  to  be  understood. 

»  Thucyd.  i.  67,    80,   87.      i^KKoyov 
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than  the  extreme  secrecy  of  its  proceedings.*  The  proposi- 
tions brought  forward  by  the  magistrates  were  either  accepted 
or  rejected,  without  any  licence  of  amending.  There  could 
be  no  attraction  to  invite  the  citizen  to  be  present  at  such  an 
assembly,  and  we  may  gather  from  the  language  of  Xenophon 
that  in  his  time  it  consisted  only  of  a  certain  number  of 
notables  spedally  summoned  in  addition  to  the  senate,  which 
latter  body  is  itself  called  "  the  lesser  Ekklesia.**  •  Indeed 
the  constant  and  formidable  diminution  in  the  number  of 
qualified  citizens  was  alone  sufficient  to  thin  the  attendance 
of  the  assembly,  as  well  as  to  break  down  any  imposing  force 
which  it  might  once  have  possessed. 

An  assembly  thus  circumstanced — though  always  retained 
as  a  formality,  and  though  its  consent  on  considerable  matters 
and  for  the  passing  of  laws  (which  however  seems  to  have 
been  a  rare  occurrence  at  Sparta)  was  indispensable — could 
be  very  little  of  a  practical  check  upon  the  administration  of 
the  ephors.  The  Senate,  a  permanent  body  with  the 
kings  included  in  it,  was  the  only  real  check  upon 
them,  and  must  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  a  concurrent 
body  in  the  government — though  the  large  and  imposing 
language  in  which  its  political  supremacy  is  spoken  of  by 
Demosthenes  and  Isokratfis  exceeds  greatly  the  reality  of  the 
case.  Its  most  important  function  was  that  of  a  court  of 
criminal  justice,  before  whom  every  man  put  on  trial  for  his 
life  was  arraig^ed.^  But  both  in  this  and  in  their  other  duties, 
we  find  the  senators  as  well  as  the  kings  and  the  ephors 


The  Senate. 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  68.  1^5  iroXirc(at  rh 
Kfwwr6pz  compare  iv.  74;  also  his  re- 
markable expression  about  so  distin- 
Sished  a  man  as  Brasidas,  tfr  B^  oIk 
{tvvrost  &s  AaKt9€Ufi6ytos,  chrtty,  and  iv. 
^  about  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  to 
Athens.  Compare  Schomann,  Antiq.  Jnr. 
Pub.  Grsec.  iv.  i,  80,  p.  122,  AristoteL 
Polit  ii.  8,  3. 

pCenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  8),  which  means 
the  yiporrts  or  senate,  and  none  besides, 
except  the  ephors,  who  convoked  it 
(See  Lachmann,  Spart  Verfass.  sect 
12,  p.  216.)  What  Is  still  more  to  be 
noted,  is  the  expression  ol  ^kkXiitoi  as 
the  equivalent  of  if  iKKKfiaia  (compare 
Hellen.  v.  2,  ii;  vi.  3,  5),  evidently 
showing  a  special  and  limited  number 


of  persons  convened ;  see  also  iL  4,  38  ; 
iv.6,3;  V.2,  33;  Thu<7d.v.  77. 

The  expression  ol  ficxXirroi  could 
never  have  got  into  use  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  Athenian  ecdesia, 

*  Xenoph.  Repub.  Laced.  10;  Aristot 
Polit  ii.  6,  17;  iiu  I,  7;  Demosthen. 
cont  Leptin.  c.  23,  p.  489;  Isokiat^ 
Or.  xii.  (Panathenaic.)  p.  266.  The 
language  of  Demosthen^  seems  parti- 
cularly inaccurate. 

Plutarch  (Agesilaus,  c  32),  on  occa- 
sion of  some  suspected  conspirators  who 
were  put  to  deatn  by  AgesiLaus  and  the 
ephors,  when  Sparta  was  in  inuninent 
danger  from  the  attack  of  £pametn6ndas,' 
asserts  that  this  was  the  first  time  that 
any  Spartan  had  ever  been  put  to  death 
without  trial. 
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charged  with  amuption  and  venality.*  As  they  were  not 
q>pointed  until  sixty  years  of  age  and  then  held  their  offices 
for  Kfe^  we  may  readily  believe  diat  some  of  them  continued 
to  act  after  the  period  of  extreme  and  disqualifying  senility 
—which,  though  the  extraordinary  respect  of  the  Lacede- 
monians for  old  age  would  doubtless  tolerate  it,  could  not  fail 
to  impau-  the  influence  of  the  body  as  a  concurrent  element  of 
government 
The  brief  sketch  here  given  of  the  Spartan  government  will 


Spartan 
stitutkn- 


show,  that  though  Greek  theorists  found  a  difficulty  §« 
in  determining  under  what  class  they  should  arrange  Jdo«joii- 
it,*  it  was  in  substance  a  close,  unscrupulous,  and  ■■^y- 
well-obeyed  oligarchy — including  within  it,  as  subordinate, 
those  portions  which  had  once  been  dominant,  the  kings 
,and  the  senate,  and  softening  the  odium,  without  abating  the 
mischief,  of  the  system,  by  its  annual  change  of  the  rulii^^ 
ephors.  We  must  at  the  same  time  distinguish  the  govern- 
ment from  the  Lykurgean  discipline  and  education,  which 
doubtless  tended  much  to  equalise  rich  and  poor,  in  respect 
to  practical  life,  habits,  and  enjoyments.  Herodotus  (and 
seemingly  also  Xenophon)  thought  that  the  form  just  described 
was  that  which  the  government  had  originally  received  from 
the  hand  of  Lykurgus.  Now,  though  there  is  good  reason  for 
supposing  otherwise,  and  for  believing  the  ephors  to  be  a 
subsequent  addition — ^yet  the  mere  fact  that  Herodotus  was 
so  informed  at  Sparta,  points  our  attention  to  one  important 
attribute  of  the  Spartan  polity,  which  it  is  proper  to  bring 
into  view.  This  attribute  is,  its  unparalleled  steadiness  for 
four  or  five  successive  centuries,  in  the  midst  of  governments 
like  the  Grredan,  all  of  which  had  undergone  more  or  less  of 
fluctuation.  No  considerable  revolution — not  even  any  pal- 
pable or  formal  change— occiured  in  it  from  the  days  of  the 
Messenian  war  down  to  those  of  Agis  IIL :  in  spite  of 
the  irreparable  blow  which  the  power  and  territory  of  the 


>  Aristot  Polit  iL  6,  18.  Compare 
also  Thucydid.  L  131  about  the  guilty 
Pausanias, — irurrt6mv  xp^H^'^^  BtaXiatw 
riiv  ZiafioX'fiw;  Herodot  v.  72;  Thucyd. 
V.  16 — about  the  kings  Leotydudes  and 
Pleistoanax;  the  brave  and  able  Gylip- 
pus — Plutarch,  Lysand.  c  16. 

'  The  ephors  are  sometimes  consi- 


dered as  a  democratical  element,  be*' 
cause  everv  Spartan  citizen  had  a  chance 
of  becoming  ephor;  sometimes  as  a 
despotical  element,  because  in  the  exer^ 
dse  of  their  power  they  were  subject 
to  little  restraint  and  no  responsibility: 
see  Plato,  Legg.  iv.  p.  712 ;  Aristot 
PoUtii.  3,  10;  iv.  7,  4,  5. 
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State  sustained  from  Epameindndas  and  the  Thebans,  the  form 
Long  dura-  of  govemment  nevertheless  remained  unchanged.  It 
^d^t£^  was  the  only  govemment  in  Greece  which  could 
S^^  trace  an  unbroken  peaceable  descent  from  a  high 
^*^Sr  antiquity  and  from  its  real  or  supposed  founder. 
^!^^  Now  this  was  one  of  the  main  circumstances  (among 
^J^^****  others  which  will  hereafter  be  mentioned)  of  the 
themseires.  astonishiug  ascendency  which  the  Spartans  acquired 
over  the  Hellenic  mind,  and  which  they  will  not  be  found  at 
all  to  deserve  by  any  superior  ability  in  the  conduct  of  aifeirs. 
The  steadiness  of  their  political  sympathies— exhibited  at  one 
time  by  putting  down  the  tyrants  or  despots,  at  another  by 
overthrowing  the  democracies — stood  in  the  place  of  ability, 
and  even  the  recognised  failings  of  their  government  were 
often  covered  by  the  sentiment  of  respect  for  its  early  com- 
mencement and  uninterrupted  continuance.  If  such  a  feeling 
acted  on  the  Greeks  generally,*  much  more  powerful  was  its 
action  upon  the  Spartans  themselves  in  inflaming  that  haughty 
exclusiveness  for  which  they  stood  distinguished  And  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  Spartan  mind  continued  to  be  cast 
on  the  old  fashioned  scale,  and  unsusceptible  of  modernizing 
influences,  longer  than  that  of  most  other  people  of  Greece. 
The  ancient  legendary  faith,  and  devoted  submission  to  the 
Delphian  oracle,  remained  among  them  unabated,  at  a  time 
when  various  influences  had  considerably  undermined  it  among 
their  fellow-Hellens  and  neighbours.  But  though  the  un- 
changed title  and  forms  of  the  government  thus  contributed 
to  its  imposing  effect,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  causes  of 
internal  degeneracy  were  not  the  less  really  at  work,  in  under- 
mining its  efficiency.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
number  of  qualifled  citizens  went  on  continually  diminishing, 
and  even  of  this  diminished  number  a  larger  proportion  than 
before  were  needy,  since  the  landed  property  tended  con- 
stantly to  concentrate  itself  in  fewer  hands.  There  grew  up 
in  this  way  a  body  of  discontent,  which  had  not  originally 
.existed,  both  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and  among  those  who 
had  lost  their  franchise  as  citizens ;  thus  agfgravating  the  danger 
arising  from  Perioeki  and  Helots,  who  will  be  presently  noticed. 


.    *  A  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  this  antiquity  was  lauded,  may  be  seen 
in  Isokrat^  Or.  xiL  (Panathenaic)  p.  288. 
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We  pass  from  the  political  constitution  of  Sparta  to  the 
civil  ranks  and  distribution,  economical  relations,  and  lastly 
the  peculiar  system  of  habits,  education  and  discipline,  said 
to  have  been  established  among  the  Lacedaemonians  by 
Lykurgus.  Here  again  we  shall  find  ourselves  imperfectly 
informed  as  to  the  existing  institutions,  and  surrounded  by 
confusion  when  we  try  to  explain  how  those  institutions  arose. 

It  seems  however  ascertained  that  the  Dorians  in  all  their 
settlements    were    divided    into   three    tribes — the  Dorians 
Hylleis,  the  Pamphyli,  and  the  Dymanes:   in  all  Aree  tribes 
Dorian    cities  moreover,  there  were   distinguished  p*mph% 
Herakleid  families  from  whom  oekists  were  chosen         ^' 


when  new  colonies  were  formed.  These  three  tribes  can  be 
traced  at  Argos,  Siky6n,  Epidaurus,  Troezfin,  Megara,  Korkyra, 
and  seemingly  also  at  Sparta.*  The  Hylleis  recognised,  as 
their  eponym  and  progenitor,  Hyllus  the  son  of  Hfiraklfis,  and 
were  therefore  in  their  own  belief  descended  from  H£rakl£s 
himself:  we  may  suppose  the  Herakleids,  specially  so  called, 
comprising  the  two  regal  families,  to  have  been  the  Elder 
Bretiiren  of  the  tribe  of  Hylleis,  the  whole  of  whom  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  Herakleids  or  descendants  of  Hfira- 
kl&.^  But  there  seem  to  have  been  also  at  Sparta,  as  in  other 
Dorian  towns,  non-Dorian  inhabitants,  apart  from  these  three 
tribes  and  embodied  in  tribes  of  their  own.  One  of  these,  the 
iEgeids,  said  to  have  come  from  Thebes  as  allies  of  the  Dorian 
invaders,  is  named  by  Aristotle,  Pindar,  and  Herodotus^ — 
while  the  iEgialeis  at  Siky6n,  the  tribe  Hymfithia  at  Argos 
and  Epidaurus,  and  others  whose  titles  we  do  not  know  at 
Corinth,  represent  in  like  manner  the  non-Dorian  portions  of 


>  HerodotyV.  68;VStephaiL  Byz.  v. 
TXX^es  and  Avfiav;  O.  Miillcr,  Dorians, 
iiL  5,  2;  Boeckh  ad  Corp.  Inscrip.  No. 
1 123. 

Thncyd.  i.  24,  about  Phalius  the  He- 
rakleid at  Corinth. 

«  See  Tyrtaeus,  Fragm.  8,  i,  ed. 
Schneidewin,  and  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  61,  v. 
71,  where  the  expressions  "descendants 
of  H6rakl^  "  plainly  comprehend  more 
than  the  two  kingly  famihes,  Plutarch. 
Lysand.  c.  22  ;  iSodor.  xi.  j8. 

»  Herodot  iv.  149 ;  Pindar,  Pyth.  v. 
67:  Aristot  Ammp,  TloXir,  p.  127, 
Fragm.  ed.  Neuman.  The  Talthybiadae, 
or  heralds  at  Sparta,  formed  a  family  or 


caste  apart  (Herod,  vii.  134). 

O.  Miiller  supposes,  without  any  proof^ 
that  the  iEgeios  must  have  been  a<K>pted 
into  one  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes;  this 
is  one  of  the  corollaries  from  his  funda- 
mental supposition,  that  Sparta  is  the 
type  of  pure  Dorism  (vol.  ii.  p.  78). 
Kopstadt  thinks  (Dissertat.  p.  67)  that 
I  have  done  injustice  to  O.  Miiller  in  not 
assenting  to  his  proof :  but  on  studying 
the  point  over  again,  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  modifying  what  is  here  stated  in  the 
text  The  section  of  Schomann's  work 
(Antiq.  Jur.  PubL  Grsec,  iv.  i,  6,  p. 
115)  on  this  subject  asserts  a  great  deal 
more  than  can  be  proved. 
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their  respective  communities.^  At  Corinth  the  total  number 
of  tribes  is  said  to  have  been  eight'  But  at  Sparta,  though 
we  seem  to  make  out  the  existence  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes, 
we  do  not  know  how  many  tribes  there  were  in  all ;  still  less 
do  we  know  what  relation  the  Obae  or  Obfis,  another  subor- 
dinate distribution  of  the  people,  bore  to  the  tribes.  In  the 
ancient  Rhetra  of  Lykurgus,  the  Tribes  and  Ob6s  are  directed 
to  be  maintained  unaltered :  but  the  statement  of  O.  Miiller 
and  Boeckh* — that  there  were  thirty  Obfis  in  all,  ten  to  each 
tribe — rests  upon  no  other  evidence  than  a  peculiar  pun<^- 
ation  of  this  Rhetra,  which  various  other  critics  reject ;  and 
seemingly  with  good  reason.  We  are  thus  left  without  any 
information  respecting  the  Obfi,  though  we  know  that  it  was 
an  old,  peculiar,  and  lasting  division  among  the  Spartan 
people,  since  it  occurs  in  the  oldest  Rhetra  of  Lykuigus^  as 
well  as  in  late  inscriptions  of  the  date  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  similar  inscriptions  and  in  the  aocomit  of  Pausanias,  there 
Loc^ffii-  is  however  recognised  a  classification  <5f  Spartans 
known  distiuct  fiTom  and  independent  of  the  three  old 
SpaSns.*  Dorian  tribes,  and  founded  upon  the  different 
quarters  of  the  city — Limnae,  Mesoa,  Pitan6  and  K)mosura  ;^ 
from  one  of  these  four  was  derived  the  usual  description  of  a 
Spartan  in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  old  Dorian  tribes  became  antiquated  at  Sparta  (as 
the  four  old  Ionian  tribes  did  at  Athens),  and  that  the  topical 
classification  derived  from  the  quarters  of  the  city  superseded 
it — these  quarters  having  been  originally  the  separate  villages, 
of  the  ag^egate  of  which  Sparta  was  composed.'  That  the 
number  of  the  old   senators,    thirty,  was    connected   with 


1  Herod,  v.  68-93;  Boeckh,  Corp. 
Inscrip.  Nos.  1 130,  1 131 5  Stephan.Byz. 
V.  'TpplOtotf ;  Pausan.  ii.  28,  3. 

'  Photius,  ndrra  IktA  ;  also  Proverb. 
Vatic.  Siiidas,  xi.  64;  compare  Hesy- 
chhis,  V.  Kuy6<paXot. 

*  Miiller,  Dorians,  iii.  5,  3-7;  Boeckh 
ad  Corp.  Inscription.  Part.  iv.  sect  3,  p. 
609. 

♦  Pausan.  iii.  16,  6  ;  Herodot  iii.  55  ; 
Boeckh,  Coip.  Inscript.  Nos.  1 241, 13^8, 
1347,  1425;  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Mf<roa; 
Strabo,  viiL  p.  364;  Hesych.  v.  Oiriin}. 

There  is  mudi  confusion  and  discre- 
pancy of  opinion  about  the  Spartan 
tribes.    Cragius  admits  six  (De  RepobL 


Lacon.  i.  6);  Meursius,  ei^ht  (Rep. 
Lacon.  i.  7);  Barth^emy  (Voyage  au 
Jeune  Anacharsis,  iv.  p.  185)  makes 
them  five.  Manso  has  discussed  the 
subject  at  large,  but  I  think  not  very 
satisfactorily,  in  the  eighth  Beilage  to 
the  first  book  of  his  History  of  Sparta 
(vol  ii.  p.  125);  and  Dr.  Thirlwall's 
second  Appendix  (vol.  i.  p.  517)  both 
notices  all  tne  different  moaem  opinions 
on  this  obscure  topic,  and  adds  several 
useful  criticisms.  Our  scanty  stock  of 
original  evidence  leaves  much  room  for 
divergent  hypotheses,  and  little  chance 
of  any  certam  conclusion. 
•  Thucyd.  i.  la 
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tiie  difee  Dorian  tribes,  deriving  ten  members  from  each,  is 
pfobable  enough,  though  there  is  no  proof  of  it 

Of  the  population  of  Laconia  three  main  divisions  are 
recc^rnised — Spartans,  Perioeki,    and    Helots.    The       ^^^^ 
first  of  the  three  were  the  full  qualified  citizens,  who  rfCwSIU 

*  1    SfMitanft. 

lived  in  Sparta  itself,  fulfilled  all  the  exigences  of 
the  Lykurgean  disdpline,  paid  their  quota  to  the  Sjrssitia  or* 
public  mess,  and  were  alone  eligible  to  honours^  or  public 
(^ces.  These  men  had  neither  time  nor  taste  even  for 
cultivation  of  the  land,  still  less  for  trade  or  handicraft :  such 
occupations  were  inconsistent  with  the  prescribed  training,  even 
if  they  had  not  been  positively  interdicted  They  were 
maintained  from  the  lands  round  the  dty,  and  from  the  large 
proportion  of  Laconia  which  belonged  to  them ;  the  land 
being  tilled  for  them  by  Helots,  who  seem  to  have  paid  over 
to  them  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce :  in  some  cases 
at  least,  as  much  as  one  half.'  Each  Spartan  retained  his 
qualification,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  children,  on  two  con- 
ditions— first,  that  of  submitting  to  the  prescribed  discipline ; 
next,  that  of  paying  each  his  stipulated  quota  to  the  public 
mess,  which  was  only  maintained  by  these  individual  contri- 
butions. The  multiplication  of  children  in  the  poorer  families, 
after  acquisitions  of  new  territory  ceased,  continually  aug- 
mented both  the  number  and  the  proportion  of  citizens  who 
were  unable  to  fulfil  the  second  of  these  conditions,  and 
who  therefore  lost  their  franchise  :  so  that  there  arose  towards 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  distinction,  among  the 
Spartans  themselves,  unknown  to  the  earlier  times — ^the  re- 
duced number  of  fully  qualified  citizens  being  called  The 
Equals  or  Peers — the  disfranchised  poor.  The  Inferiors. 
The  latter,  disfranchised  as  they  were,  nevertheless  did  not 
become  Periceki :  it  was  probably  still  competent  to  them  to 
resume  their  qualification,  should  any  favourable  accident 
enable  them  to  make  their  contributions  to  the  public 
mess. 
The  Perioekus  was  also  a  freeman  and  a  citizen,  not  of 


pear  in  military  command  towards  tne 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thitcyd. 
TiiL  6y  22),  bat  these  seem  rare  excep- 
tions eren  as  to  foreign  service  by  sea 


or  land,  while  a  PeriodLns  as  magistrate 
at  Sparta  was  unheard  of. 

*  One  half  was  paid  by  the  enslaved 
Messenians  (Tyrtsens,  Frag.  4,  Bergk): 
4|futfv  voy,  Zcaw  itdfrnotf  Upovpn  ^pct* 
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Sparta,  but  of  some  one  of  the  hundred  townships  of  Laconia.* 
Both  he  and  the  community  to  which  he  belonged 
received  their  orders  only  from  Sparta,  having  no 
political  sphere  of  their  own,  and  no  share  in  determining 
the  movements  of  the  Spartan  authorities.  In  the  island 
of  Kythfera,^  which  formed  one  of  the  Pericekic  townships, 
a  Spartan  bailiff  resided  as  administrator.  But  whether  the 
same  was  the  case  with  others,  we  cannot  affirm  :  nor  is  it  safe 
to  reason  from  one  of  these  townships  to  all — there  may  have 
been  considerable  differences  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  one 
and  another.  For  they  were  spread  through  the  whole  of 
Laconia,  some  near  and  some  distant  from  Sparta :  the  free 
inhabitants  of  Amyklae,  must  have  been  Periceki,  as  well 
as  those  of  Kyth^ra,  Thuria,  iEtheia,  or  Aul6n :  nor  can  we 
presume  that  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Spartan  authorities 
towards  all  of  them  was  the  same.  Between  the  Spartans 
and  their  neighbours,  the  numerous  Periceki  of  Amyklae,  there 
must  have  subsisted  a  degree  of  intercourse  and  mutual 
relation  in  which  the  more  distant  Periceki  did  not  partake — 
besides  that  both  the  religious  edifices  and  the  festivals  of 
Amyklae  were  most  reverentially  adopted  by  the  Spartans  and 
exalted  into  a  national  dignity  :  and  we  seem  to  perceive,  on 
some  occasions,  a  degree  of  consideration  manifested  for  the 
Amyklaean  hoplites,^  such  as  perhaps  other  Periceki  might  not 
have  obtained.    The  class-name,  Periceki  * — Circum-residents, 


*  Strabo,  viii.  p.  362.  Stephanus 
Byz.  alludes  to  this  total  of  100  town- 
ships in  his  notice  of  several  different 
items  among  them — *Av9dpa — v^Xir  Aa- 
KmPii^  Ilia  Tw  lHOfrov\  also  v.  *Afpo- 
Stcri^,  BoTcu,  Avf^dxioy,  &c ;  but  he 
probably  copied  Strabo,  and  therefore 
cannot  pass  for  a  distinct  authority. 
The  total  of  100  townships  belongs  to 
the  maximum  of  Spartan  power,  after 
the  conquest,  and  before  the  severance 
of  Messenia  ;  for  Aul6n,  Boiae  and  Me- 
th6n6  (the  extreme  places)  are  included 
among  them. 

Mr.  Clinton  (Fast  Hellen.  ii.  p.  401) 
has  collected  the  names  of  above  60  out 
of  the  100. 

«  Thucyd.  iv.  53. 

•  Xenophon,  Hellen.  iv.  5,  1 1 ;  Herod, 
ix.  7;  Thucyd.  v.  18-23.  The  Amy- 
.klaean  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia,  and  the 
Amyklaean  temple  of  Apollo,  seem  to 


stand  foremost  in  the  mind  of  the  Spartan 
authorities.  AiH-ol  leatL  ot  iyyirara  rmw 
mptoUcuw  (Thucyd.  iv.  8),  who  are  ready 
before  the  rest  and  march  against  the 
Athenians  at  Pylus,  probably  include 
the  Amyklaeans. 

Laconia  p^enerally  is  called  by  Thn- 
cydid^s  (iiL  16)  .  as  the  wtpioucU  of 
Sparta. 

*  The  word  wtploucoi  is  sometimes 
used  to  signify  simply  "surrounding 
neighbour  states/'  in  its  natural  geo- 
graphical sense  :  see  Thucyd.  i.  17,  and 
Aristot  Polit  ii.  7,  i. 

But  the  more  usual  employment  of  it 
is,  to  mean,  the  unprivileged  or  less 
privileged  members  of  the  same  poli- 
tical aggregate  living  without  the  city,  in 
contrast  with  the  full  privileged  burghers 
who  Uved  within  it  Aristotle  uses  it 
to  signify  in  Krete  the  class  correspond- 
ing to  the  Lacedaemonian  Helots  (PoL 
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or  dwellers  around  the  city — usually  denoted  native  inhabitants 
of  inferior  political  condition  as  contrasted  with  the  full- 
privileged  burghers  who  lived  in  the  city,  but  it  did  not  mark 
any  precise  or  uniform  degree  of  inferiority.  It  is  sometimes 
so  used  by  Aristotle  as  to  imply  a  condition  no  better  than 
that  of  the  Helots,  so  that  in  a  large  sense,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Laconia  (Helots  as  well  as  the  rest)   might  have  been 


ii  7,  3):  there  did  not  exist  in  Kr£te 
any  class 'corresponding  to  the  Lacedae- 
monian Perioeki.  In  Kr6te  there  were 
not  two  stages  of  inferiority — there  was 
only  one,  and  that  one  is  marked  by  the 
word  mpioiMt ;  while  the  Lacedaemonian 
Perioekus  had  the  Helot  below  him.  To 
an  Athenian  the  word  conveyed  the  idea 
of  undefined  degradation. 

To  nnderstand  better  the  status  of  the 
Perioekus,  we  may  contrast  him  with 
the  Metodcus  or  Metic  The  latter  re- 
sides in  the  city,  but  he  is  an  alien  resi- 
dent on  sufferance,  not  a  native :  he  pays 
a  special  tax,  stands  excluded  from  all 
pohtical  functions,  and  cannot  even  ap- 
proach the  magistrate  except  through  a 
friendly  dticen  or  Prostatas  {M  wpo- 
arirou  oliccir — Lycuigus  cont.  Leocrat.  c. 
21-53):  he  bears  arms  for  the  defence 
of  the  state.  The  situation  of  a  Metic 
was  however  very  different  in  different 
cities  of  Greece.  At  Athens  that  class 
were  well  protected  in  person  and  pro- 
perty, numerous  and  domiciliated :  at 
Sparta,  there  were  at  first  none — ^the 
Xen^lasy  excluded  them  ;  but  this  must 
have  been  relaxed  long  before  the  dajrs 
of  AgisIIL 

The  Perioekus  differs  from  the  Metic 
in  being  a  native  of  the  soil,  subject  by 
birth  to  the  dty  law. 

M.  Kopstadt  (in  his  Dissertation  above 
dted  on  Lacedaemonian  affairs,  sect.  7, 
p!  60)  expresses  much  surprise  at  that 
which  I  aidvance  in  this  note  respecting 
Kr8te  and  Lacedaemon — that  in  Kr6te 
there  was  no  class  of  men  analogous  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  Perioeki,  but  only 
two  dasses — i,f.  free  dtizens  and  Helots. 
He  thinks  that  this  position  is  "  prorsus 
fiOsum.*' 

But  I  advance  nothing  more  here 
than  what  is  distinctly  stated  by  Aris- 
totle, as  Kopstadt  himself  admits  (p. 
60,  71).  Aristotle  calls  the  subject 
class  in  Kr^te  by  the  name  of  Tltpioucoi, 
And  in  this  case,  the  general  presump- 
tions go  far  to  sustain  the  authority  of 
Aristotle.    For  Sparta  was  a  dominant 


or  capital  dty,  induding  in  its  depend- 
ence not  only  a  considerable  temtory, 
but  a  considerable  number  of  inferior, 
distinct,  organised  townships.  InKr^te, 
on  the  contrary,  each  autonomous  state 
included  only  a  town  with  its  drcum- 
jacent  territory,  but  without  any  an- 
nexed townships.  There  was  therefor^ 
no  basis  for  the  intermediate  class  called 
in  Laconia  Perioeki :  just  as  Kopstadt 
himself  remarks  (p.  78)  about  the  Do- 
rian dty  of  MeganL  There  were  only 
the  two  classes  of  free  Kr6tan  dtizens, 
and  serf-cultivators  in  various  modifica- 
tions and  subdivisions. 

Kopstadt  (following  Hoeck,  Kr^ta, 
B.  III.  vol.  iii.  p.  23)  says  that  the  autho- 
rity of  Aristotle  on  this  point  is  overborne 
by  that  of  Dosiadas  and  Sosikrat^s — 
authors  who  wrote  specially  on  Kr6tan 
affurs.  Now  if  we  were  driven  to  make 
a  choice,  I  confess  that  I  should  prefer 
the  testimony  of  Aristotle — considering 
that  we  know  little  or  nothing  respecting 
the  other  two.  But  in  this  case  I  do 
not  think  that  we  are  driven  to  make  a 
choice :  Dosiadas  (ap.  Athenae.  xiv.  p. 
143)  is  not  cited  in  terms,  so  that  we 
cannot  affirm  him  to  contradict  Aristotle; 
and  Sosikrat^  (upon  whom  Hoeck  and 
Kopstadt  rely)  say  something  which 
does  not  necessarily  contradict  him,  but 
admits  of  being  explained  so  as  to  place 
the  two  witnesses  m  harmony  with  each 
other. 

Sosikrat^  says  (ap.  Athenae.  vi.  p. 
263),  TV  f^t^  Koof^p  ZwKttcuf  ol  Kpnrts 
ffoXoOcri  fwolay,  r^v  9h  tHoM  i^afjUttToSf 
robs  9h  motoiieouf  i}wfiK6ovs,  Now  the 
word  mptoiKovs  seems  to  be  here  used 
just  as  Aristotle  would  have  used  it,  to 
comprehend  the  Kr6tan  serfs  univer- 
sally: it  is  not  distinguished  from  fu^erai 
and  A^oftMrroi,  but  comprehends  both 
of  them  as  different  spedes  under  a 
generic  term.  The  autnority  of  Aris- 
totle affords  a  reason  for  preferring  to 
construe  the  passage  in  tnis  manner, 
and  the  words  appear  to  me  to  admit  of 
it  fairly. 
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included  in  it  But  when  used  in  reference  to  Laconia,  it 
bears  a  technical  sense  whereby  it  is  placed  in  contraposition 
with  the  Spartan  on  one  side,  and  with  the  Helot  on  the 
other:  it  means  native  freemen  and  proprietors,  grouped  in 
subordinate  communities^  with. more  or  less  power  of  local 
management,  but  (like  the  subject  towns  belonging  to  Bern, 
Ziirich,  and  most  of  the  old  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland) 
embodied  in  the  Lacedaemonian  aggregate,  which  was  governed 
exclusively  by  the  kings,  senate,  and  citizens  of  Sparta. 

When  we  come  to  describe  the  democracy  of  Athens  after 
Special  the  revolution  of  Kleisthenfis,  we  shall  find  the 
SS^SS      demes,  or  local  townships  and  villages  of  Attica, 


incorporated  as  equal  and  constituent  fractions  of 
the  integer  called  The  Deme  (or  The  City)  of  Adiens,  so  that 
a  demot  of  Acharnae  or  Sph6ttus  is  at  the  same  time  a  full 
Athenian  citizen.  But  the  relation  of  the  Perioekic  townships 
to  Sparta  is  one  of  inequality  and  obedience,  though  both 
belong  to  the  same  political  aggregate,  and  make  up  together 
the  free  Lacedaemonian  community.  In  like  manner,  Omeae 
and  other  places  were  townships  of  men  personally  free,  but 
politically  dependent  on  Argos — ^Akraephiae  on  Thebes — 
Chaeroneia  on  Orchomenus — and  various  Thessalian  towns 
on  Pharsalus  and  Larissa.'  This  condition  carried  with  it 
a  sentiment  of  degradation,  and  a  painful  negation  of  that 
autonomy  for  which  every  Grecian  community  thirsted;* 
while  being  maintained  through  superior  force,  it  had  a 
natural  tendency,  perhaps  without  the  deliberate  wish  of  the 
reigning  city,  to  degenerate  into  practical  oppression.  But  in 
addition  to  this  general  tendency,  the  peculiar  education  of 
a  Spartan,  while  it  imparted  force,  fortitude,  and  regimental 
precision,  was  at  die  same  time  so  rigorously  peculiar,  that  it 
rendered  him  harsh,  unaccommodating,  and  incapable  of 
sympathising  with  the  ordinary  march  of  Grecian  feeling, — ^not 
to  mention  the  rapacity  and  love  of  money,  which  is  attested. 


*  The  w6K9is  of  the  LacedsemoniaD 
Perioeki  are  often  noticed:  see  Xeno- 
phon  (Agesilans,  ii.  24;  Laced.  Repub. 
XV.  3;  Hellenic  vi.  5,  21). 

«  Herodot.  viii.  73-135  ;  Xcnoph. 
Hellen.  vi.  1-8;  Thucyd.  iv.  76-94. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi  3,  5,^,  19. 
Isokrat6s,  writing  in  the  days  of  Thebfui 


power,  after  the  battle  of  Lenktra, 
characterises  the  Boeotian  towns  as 
mptoucoi  of  Thebes  (Or.  viii  De  Pace, 
p.  182) ;  compare  Orat  ziv.  Plataic.  p. 
299-303.  Xenophon  holds  the  same 
language,  Hellen.  v.  4,  46 :  compare 
Plutaroi,  Agesilaus,  2S. 
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by  good  evidence,  as  belonging  to  the  Spartan  character,*  and 
which  we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  find  in  the  pupils 
of  Lykurgus.  As  Harmosts  out  of  their  native  dty/  and  in 
relations  with  inferiors,  the  Spartans  seem  to  have  been  m(M« 
unpopular  than  other  Greeks,  and  we  may  presume  that  a 
similar  haughty  roughness  pervaded  their  dealings  with  their 
own  Periodd  ;  who  were  bound  to  them  certainly  by  no  tie  of 
affection,  and  who  for  the  most  part  revolted  after  the  battle 
of  Leuktra  as  soon  as  the  invasion  of  Laconia  by  Epameindndas 
enabled  them  to  do  so  with  safety. 

Isokratfis,  taking  his  point  of  departure  from  the  old 
Herakleid  legend,  with  its  instantaneous  conquest  ^^^ 
and  triple  partition  of  all  Dorian  Peloponnesus  oriMkntAs 
among  the  three  Herakleid  brethren,  deduces  the  wiginoftiM 
first  origin  of  the  Perioekic  townships  from  internal 
seditions  among  the  conquerors  of  Sparta.  According  to  him, 
the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  conquest  was  one  of 
fierce  intestine  warfare  in  newly-conquered  Sparta,  between 
the  Few  and  the  Many, — ^the  oligarchy  and  the  demus.  The 
former  being  victorious,  two  important  measures  were  the 
consequences  of  dieir  victory.  They  banished  the  defeated 
Many  from  Sparta  into  Laconia,  retaining  the  residence  in 
Sparta  exclusively  for  themselves ;  they  assigned  to  them 
the  smallest  and  least  fertile  half  of  Laconia,  monopolising  the 
larger  and  better  for  themselves  ;  and  they  disseminated  them 
into  many  very  small  townships,  or  subordinate  little  commu- 
nities, while  they  concentrated  themselves  entirely  at  Sparta. 
To  these  precautions  for  ensuring  dominion  they  added 
another  not  less  important  They  established  among  their 
own  Spartan  citizens  equality  of  legal  privilege  and  demo- 
cratical  government,  so  as  to  take  the  greatest  securities  for 
internal  harmony ;  which  harmony,  according  to  the  judgement 
of  Isokratte,  had  been  but  too  effectually  perpetuated,  enabling 
the  Spartems  to  achieve  their  dominion  over  oppressed  Greece, 
— ^like  the  accord  of  pirates  ^  for  the  spoliation  of  the  peaceful 


1  Aristot  Polit  ii.  6,  23. 
•  Thnqrd.  i.  77-95;  ^  *^5»  laokratfe 
(Panathenaic!  Or.  xii.  p.  283),  Svopriiras 

^tiX-k^offt,  Compare  his  Oratio  de 
Pace  (Or.  viiL  p.  180-181);  Oratio 
Pan^yr.  (Or.  iv.  p.  64-67). 


*  Isokrat^,  Panathenaic.  Or.  xii.  p. 

^  Tohs  KOfrcaroifTurrds  iroi  Kftrrat  koX  robs 
wtfA  rds  d\Kas  Aductot  6rrar  icat  y^Lp 
4K€a^oi  o^lffip  abrdis  d/toroovrrct  robs 
&AAOVY  kmW^ovci^ 
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The  Perioekic  townships  (he  tells  us),  while  deprived  of  all  the 
privileges  of  freemen,  were  exposed  to  all  the  toils,  as  well 
as  to  an  unfair  share  of  the  dangers  of  war.  The  Spartan 
authorities  put  them  in  situations  and  upon  enterprises  which 
they  deemed  too  dangerous  for  their  own  citizens  ;  and  what 
was  still  worse,  the  ephors  possessed  the  power  of  putting  to 
death,  without  any  form  of  preliminary  trial,  as  many  Periceki 
as  they  pleased.^ 

The  statement  here  delivered  by  Isokratfis,  respecting  the 
first  origin  of  the  distinction  of  Spartans  and  Periceki,  is 
nothing  better  than  a  conjecture,  nor  is  it  even  a  probable 
conjecture,  since  it  is  based  on  the  historical  truth  of  the 
Herakleid  legend,  and  transports  the  disputes  of  his  own  time 
between  the  oligarchy  and  the  demus  into  an  early  period  to 
which  such  disputes  do  not  belong.  Nor  is  there  anything,  as 
far  ais  our  knowledge  of  Grecian  history  extends,  to  bear  but 
his  assertion  that  the  Spartans  took  to  themselves  the  least 
dangerous  post  in  the  field,  and  threw  undue  peril  upon  their 
Periceki.  Such  dastardly  temper  was  not  among  the  sins  of 
Sparta ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  as  the  number 
of  citizens  continually  diminished,  so  the  Periceki  came  to 
constitute,  in  the  later  times,  a  larger  and  larger  proportion 
of  the  Spartan  force.  Yet  the  power  which  Isokratte  repre- 
sents to  have  been  vested  in  the  ephors,  of  putting  to  death 
Periceki  without  preliminary  trial,  we  may  fully  believe  to 
be  real,  and  to  have  been  exercised  as  often  as  the  occasion 
seemed  to  call  for  it  We  shall  notice  presently  the  way  in 
which  these  magistrates  dealt  with  the  Helots,  and  shall  see 
ample  reason  from  thence  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  whenever 
the  ephors  believed  any  man  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace — ^whether  an  inferior  Spartan,  a  Perioekus,  or  a  Helot, 
— the  most  summary  mode  of  getting  rid  of  him  would  be 
considered  as  the  best  Towards  Spartans  of  rank  and  con- 
sideration they  were  doubtless  careful  and  measured  in  their 
application  of  punishment,  but  the  same  necessity  for  circum- 
spection did  not  exist  with  regard  to  the  inferior  classes  : 
moreover  the  feeling,  that  the  exigences  of  justice  required  a 


'  Isokrates,  Orat  xii.  (Panathenaic.) 
p.  270-271.  The  statement  in  the  same 
oration  (p.  246),  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
"had  put  to  death  without  trial  more 


Greeks  (irXc^ovr  rmv  "LKkfivmr)  than  had 
ever  been  tried  at  Athens  since  Athens 
was  a  city,"  refers  to  their  allies  or 
dependants  out  of  Laconia. 
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fair  trial  before  punishment  was  inflicted,  belonjg^s  to  Athenian 
associations  much  more  than  to  Spartan.  How  often  any 
such  summary  executions  may  have  taken  place,  we  have  no 
information. 

We  may  remark  that  the  account  which  Isokrat^s  has  here 
given  of  the  origin  of  the  Laconian  Periceki  is  not  statement 
essentially  irreconcileable  with  that  of  Ephorus,^  who  ^i^^ 
recounted  that  Eurysthenfis  and   Proklfis,  on  first  £S!ii,*?it 
conquering  Laconia,  had  granted  to  the  pre-existing  JlJ^Sdi^ 
population  equal  rights  with  the  Dorians — ^but  that  ■"*• 
Agis,  son  of  Eurysthenfis,  had  deprived  them  of  this  equal 
position,  and  degraded  them  into  dependent  subjects  of  the 
latter.    At  least  the  two  narratives  both  agree  in  presuming 
that  the  Periceki  had  once  enjoyed  a  better  position,  from 
which  they  had  been  extruded  by  violence.     And  the  policy 
which  Isokratfis  ascribes  to  the  victorious  Spartan  oligarchs, — 
of  driving  out  the  demus  from  concentrated  residence  in  the 
city  to  disseminated  residence  in  many  separate  and  insig- 
nificant townships, — seems  to  be  the  expression  of  that  pro- 
ceeding which  in  his  time  was  numbered  among  the  most 
efficient  precautions  against  refractory  subjects, — the  Dicekisis, 
or  breaking  up  of  a  town-aggregate  into  villages.     We  cannot 
assign  to  the  statement  any  historical  authority.'    Moreover 
the  division  of  Laconia  into  six  districts,  together  ^yith  its 
distribution  into  townships,  (or  the  distribution  of  settlers  into 
pre-existing  townships)  which  Ephorus  ascribed  to  the  first 
Dorian  kings,  are  all  deductions  from  the  primitive  legendary 
account,  which  described  the  Dorian  conquest  as  achieved  at 


'  Ephonis,  Fragm.  18,  ed.  Marx;  ap. 
Strabo.  viii.  p.  365. 

*  Dr.  Arnold  (in  his  Dissertation  on 
the  Spartan  Constitution,  appended  to  the 
first  volume  of  his  Thucydid^s,  p.  643) 
places  greater  confidence  in  the  historical 
value  of  this  narrative  of  Isokratds  than  I 
am  inclined  to  do.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis,  in  his  Review  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
Dissertation  (Philological  Museum,  voL 
iL  p.  45),  considers  the  **  account  of  Iso- 
krat6s  as  completely  inconsistent  with 
that  of  Ephorus:'*  which  is  saying  rather 
more,  perhaps,  than  the  tenor  of  the  two 
strictly  warrants.  In  Sir  G.  Lewis's  ex- 
ceUent  article,  most  of  the  difficult  points 
respecting  the  Spartan  constitution  will 
be  found  raised  and  discussed  in  a  manner 

VOL.  IL 


highly  instructive. 

Another  point  in  the  statement  of 
Isokrat^s  is,  that  the  Dorians  at  the 
time  of  the  original  conquest  of  Laconia 
were  only  aoQO  in  number  (Or.  xii. 
Panath.  p.  286).  Mr.  Clinton  rejects 
this  estimate  as  too  small,  and  observes, 
**  I  suspect  that  Isokrat^s,  in  describing 
the  numbers  of  the  Dorians  at  the  origiiuu 
conquest,  has  adapted  to  the  description 
the  actuai  numbers  of  the  Spartans  in  his 
own  time  "  (Fast.  Hellen.  a.  p.  408). 

This  seems  to  me  a  probable  conjec- 
ture, and  it  illustrates  as  well  the  absence 
of  data  under  which  Isokrat^s  or  his  in- 
formants laboured,  as  the  method  which 
they  took  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
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one  stroke,  and  must  all  be  dismissed,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have 
been  achieved  gradually.  This  gradual  conquest  is  admitted 
by  O.  Miiller  and  by  many  of  the  ablest  subsequent  inquirers 
— ^who  nevertheless  seem  to  have  the  contrary  supposition 
involuntarily  present  to  their  minds  when  they  criticise  the 
early  Spartan  history,  and  always  unconsciously  imagine 
the  Spartans  as  masters  of  all  Laconia.  We  cannot  even  assert 
that  Laconia  was  ever  under  one  government  before  the  con- 
summation of  the  successive  conquests  of  Sparta. 

Of  the  assertion  of  O.  Miiller — repeated  by  Schomann  * — 
'*  that  the  difference  of  races  was  strictly  preserved,  and  that 
the  Perioeki  were  always  considered  as  Achaeans  " — I  find  no 
proof,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  erroneous.  Respecting  Pharis, 
Geronthrae,  and  Amyklae,  three  Perioekic  towns,  Pausanias 
gives  us  to  understand  that  the  pre-existing  inhabitants  were 
expelled  some  long  time  after  the  Dorian  conquest,  and  that 
a  Dorian  population  replaced  them.^  Without  placing  great 
faith  in  this  statement,  for  which  Pausanias  could  hardly  have 
any  good  authority,  we  may  yet  accept  it  as  representing  the 
probabilities  of  the  case  and  as  counterbalancing  the  unsup- 
ported hypothesis  of  Miiller.  The  Perioekic  townships  were 
spamns  probably  composed  either  of  Dorians  entirely,  or  of 
^/^^  Dorians  incorporated  in  greater  or  less  proportion 
rac?too^  with  the  pre-existing  inhabitants.  But  whatever 
A^*te  his-  difference  of  race  there  may  once  have  been,  it  was 
toricai  times,  effaced  before  the  historical  times,"  during  which  we 


'  Schomann,  Antiq.Jurisp.  Grsecoruin, 
iv.  I,  5,p.  112. 

*  Pausan.  iil  2,  6;  iiu  22,  5.  The 
statement  of  Miiller  is  to  be  found 
History  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  2,  i  :  he 
quotes  a  passage  of  Pausanias  which  is 
noway  to  the  point. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  (Philolog.  Mus.  ut 
sup.  p.  41)  is  of  the  same  opinion  as 
MuUer. 

'  M.  Kopstadt  (in  the  learned  Disser- 
tation which  I  have  before  alluded  to,  De 
Rerum  Laconicarum  Constitutionis  Ly- 
curgeae  Origine  et  Indole,  cap.  ii.  p.  31) 
controverts  this  position  respecting  the 
Perioeki.  He  appear^  to  understand  it 
in  a  sense  which  my  words  hardly  present 
—  at  least  a  sense  which  I  did  not  intend 
them  to  present :  as  if  the  majority  of 
inhabitants    in    fach    of    the    hundred 


Pericekic  towns  were  Dorians — •*  ut  per 
centum  Laconise  oppida  distributi  uHjue 
majorem  incolarum  numerum  ^cerent" 
(p.  32).  I  meant  only  to  affirm  that  some 
of  the  Perioekic  towns,  such  as  Amyklie, 
were  wholly  or  almost  whollv,  Dorian; 
many  others  of  them  partially  Dorian. 
But  what  may  have  been  the  comparative 
numbers  (probably  different  in  eaditown) 
of  Dorian  and  non-Dorian  inhabitants — 
there  are  no  means  of  determining.  M. 
Kopstadt  (p.  35)  admits  that  Amyklae, 
Pharis,  and  Geronthrse,  were  Pencekic 
towns  peopled  by  Dorians ;  and  if  this 
be  true,  it  n^;atives  the  general  maxim 
on  the  faith  of  which  he  contradicts 
what  I  affirm  :  his  maxim  is — **  nun- 
quam  Dorienses  k  Doriensibus,  nisi 
bello  victi  erant,  civitate  aeqnoaue  jure 
privati  sunt"  (p.  31).    It  is  unme  to  lay 
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find  no  proof  of  Achaeans,  known  as  such,  in  Laconia.  The 
Herakleids,  the  .^geids,  and  the  Talthybiads,  all  of  whom 
belong  to  Sparta,  seem  to  be  the  only  examples  of  separate 
races  (partially  distinguishable  from  Dorians)  known  after  the 
beginning  of  authentic  history.  The  Spartans  and  the  Periceki 
constitute  one  political  aggregate,  and  that  too  so  completely 
melted  together  in  the  general  opinion  (speaking  of  the  times 
before  the  battle  of  Leuktra),  that  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
which  guaranteed  autonomy  to  every  separate  Grecian  city, 
was  never  so  construed  as  to  divorce  the  Pericekic  towns  from 
Sparta.  Both  are  known  as  Laconians  or  Lacedaemonians, 
and  Sparta  is  regarded  by  Herodotus  only  as  the  first  and 
bravest  among  the  many  and  brave  Lacedaemonian  cities.* 
The  victors  at  Olympia  are  proclaimed  not  as  Spartans,  but 
as  Laconians, — a  title  alike  borne  by  the  Periceki.  And  many 
of  the  numerous  winners  whose  names  we  read  in  the  Olympic 
lists  as  Laconians,  may  probably  have  belonged  to  Amyklae 
or  other  Pericekic  towns. 

The  Pericekic  hoplites  constituted  always  a  large — in  later 
times  a  preponderant — numerical  proportion  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian army,  and  must  undoubtedly  have  been  trained,  more 
or  less  perfectly,  in  the  peculiar  military  tactics  of  Sparta ; 
since  they  were  called  upon  to  obey  the  same  orders  as  the 
Spartans  in  the  field,^  and  to  perform  the  same  evolutions! 
Some  cases  appear,  though  rare,  in  which  a  Perioekus  has 
high  command  in  a   foreign    expedition.     In   the  time  of 


down  such  large  positions  respecting  a 
supposed  imifonnity  of  Dorian  rules  and 

Sractice.     TTie  high    authority  of   O. 
[iUler   has  been   misleading   in    this 
respect. 

It  is  pUun  that  Herodotus  (compare 
his  eacpression,  viii.  73  and  L  145)  con- 
ceived all  the  free  inhabitants  of  Laconia 
not  as  Achseans,  but  as  Dorians.  He 
believes  in  the  story  of  the  l^end,  that 
the  Adueans,  driven  out  of  Laconia  by 
the  invading  Dorians  and  Herakleidse, 
occupied  the  territory  in  the  north-west 
of  Peloponnesus  which  was  afterwards 
called  Achaia, — expelling  from  it  the 
lonians.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth 
about  this  legendary  statement-— and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  original 
proportions  of  Dorians  and  Achseans  in 
Laconia — these  two  races  had  (in  the 


fifth  centunr  B.c.)  become  confounded 
in  one  undistinguishable  ethnical  and 
political  aggregate  called  Laconian  or 
Lacedaemonian — comorisi^  both  Spar- 
tans and  Periceki,  tnough  with  very 
unequal  political  franchises  and  very 
material  differences  in  individual  training 
and  habits.  The  case  was  different  in 
Thessaly,  where  the  Thessalians  held 
in  dependence  Magnates,  Perrhaebi,  and 
Achseans :  the  separate  nationality  of 
these  latter  was  never  lost 

'  Herod,  vii.  234. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  6-22.  They  did  not 
however  partake  in  the  Lykurgean  dis- 
cipline ;  but  they  seem  to  be  named  ol 
iK  Ti?j  x<^P«»  w€uZ*9  as  contrasted  with 
ol  4k  Tijj  a7«o^f  (Sosibius  ap.  Athense. 
XV.  p.  674). 
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Aristotle,  the  larger  proportion  of  Laconia  (then  meaning 
only  the  country  eastward  of  Taygetus,  since  the  foundation 
of  Mess^nfi  by  Epameindndas  had  been  consummated)  belong 
to  Spartan  citizens/  but  the  remaining  smaller  half  must 
have  been  the  property  of  the  Periceki,  who  must  besides 
have  carried  on  most  of  the  commerce  of  export  and  import 
— the  metallurgic  enterprise,  and  the  distribution  of  internal 
produce — which  the  territory  exhibited  ;  since  no  Spartan 
ever  meddled  in  such  occupations.  And  thus  the  peculiar 
training  of  Lykurgus,  by  throwing  all  these  employments 
into  the  hands  of  the  Periceki,  opened  to  them  a  new  source 
of  importance  which  the  dependent  townships  of  Argos,  of 
Thebes,  or  of  Orchomenus,  would  not  enjoy. 

The  Helots  of  Laconia  were  Coloni  or  serfs  bound  to  the 
soil,  who  tilled  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spartan  proprietors 
certainly — probably,  of  Perioekic  proprietors  also.  They  were 
the  rustic  population  of  the  country,  who  dwelt  not  in  towns, 
3.  Helots—  but  either  in  small  villages^  or  in  detached  farms, 
esters/  both  in  the  district  immediately  surrounding  Sparta, 
and  round  the  Perioekic  Laconian  towns  also.  Of  course 
there  were  also  Helots  who  lived  in  Sparta  and  other  towns, 
and  did  the  work  of  domestic  slaves — but  such  was  not 
the  general  character  of  the  class.    We  cannot  doubt  that  the 


*  Aristot  Polit.  ii.  6,  23,  9tit  yhp  rh 
rSy  ^mpriarcip  cTkoi  t^k  irXc/<m)v  yrjv, 
obK  i^€rd(ouirty  iKK^Xmy  rks  ttsipopds. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  the  article  above 
alluded  to  (Philolog.  Mus.  ii.  p.  54), 
says  abont  the  Periceki : — **  They  lived 
in  the  country  or  in  small  towns  of  the 
Laconian  territory,  and  cultivated  the 
land,  which  they  did  not  hold  of  any 
individual  citizen,  but  paid  for  it  a  tri- 
bute or  rent  to  the  state  ;  being  exactly 
in  the  same  condition  as  the  possessores 
of  the  Roman  domain,  or  the  Ryots 
in  Hindostan  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Permanent  Settlement."  It  may  be 
doubted,  I  think,  whether  the  Periceki 
paid  any  sudi  rent  or  tribute  as  that 
which  Sir  G.  Lewis  here  supposes.  The 
passage  just  cited  from  Anstotle  seems 
to  show  that  they  paid  direct  taxation 
individually,  and  just  upon  the  same 
principle  as  the  Spartan  citizens,  who 
are  distinguished  only  by  being  larger 
landed  proprietors.  But  though  the 
principle  of  taxation  be  the  same,  Jthere 


was  practical  injustice  (according  to 
Aristotle)  in  the  mode  of  assessing  it. 
"The  Spartan  citizens  (he  observes) 
being  the  largest  landed-proprietors, 
take  care  not  to  canvass  strictly  each 
other* s  payment  of  property-tax** — ue, 
they  wink  mutually  at  each  other's  eva- 
sions. If  the  Spartans  had  been  the  only 
persons  who  paid  *l<r^ph  or  property- 
tax,  this  observation  of  Aristotle  would 
have  had  no  meaning.  In  principle,  the 
tax  was  assessed  both  on  their  larger 
properties,  and  on  the  smaller  proper- 
ties of  the  Periceki :  in  practice,  the 
Spartans  helped  each  other  to  evade 
the  due  proportion. 

*  The  village-character  of  the  Helots 
is  distinctly  marked  by  Livy,  xxxiv.  27, 
in  describing  the  inflictions  of  the  des- 
pot Nabis — *'  Ilotarum  quidam  (hi  sunt 
jam  inde  antiquitus  castellani^  agreste 
genus)  transfugere  voluisse  insimulatiy 
per  omnes  vicos  sub  verberibus  acti 
necantur." 
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Dorian  conquest  from  Sparta  found  this  class  in  the  condition 
of  villagers  and  detached  rustics ;  but  whether  they  were 
dependent  upon  pre-existing  Achaean  proprietors  or  inde- 
pendent like  much  of  the  Arcadian  village  population,  is  a 
question  which  we  cannot  answer.  In  either  case,  however,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  village  lands  (with  the  cultivators 
upon  them)  were  the  most  easy  to  appropriate  for  the  benefit 
of  masters  resident  at  Sparta ;  while  the  towns,  with  the 
district  immediately  around  them,  furnished  both  dwelling 
and  maintenance  to  the  outgoing  detachments  of  Dorians. 
If  the  Spartans  had  succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  enlarge 
their  territory  by  the  conquest  of  Arcadia,^  they  might  very 
probably  have  converted  Tegea  and  Mantineia  into  Pericekic 
towns,  with  a  diminished  territory  inhabited  (either  wholly  or 
in  part)  by  Dorian  settlers — while  they  would  have  made  over 
to  proprietors  in  Sparta  much  of  the  village  lands  of  the 
Maenalii,  Azanes,  and  Parrhasii,  helotising  the  inhabitants. 
The  distinction  between  a  town  and  a  village  population 
seems  the  main  ground  of  the  different  treatment  of  Helots 
and  Periceki  in  Laconia.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Helots  were  of  genuine  Dorian  race,  being  the  Dorian  Mes- 
senians  west  of  Mount  Taygetus,  subsequently  conquered  and 
aggregated  to  this  class  of  dependent  cultivators,  who,  as  a 
class,  must  have  begun  to  exist  from  the  very  first  establish- 
ment of  the  invading  Dorians  in  the  district  round  Sparta. 
From  whence  the  name  of  Helots  arose  we  do  not  clearly 
make  out:  Ephorus  deduced  it  from  the  town  of  Helus,  on 
the  southern  coast,  which  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  taken 
after  a  resistance  so  obstinate  as  to  provoke  them  to  deal  very 
rigorously  with  the  captives.  There  are  many  reasons  They  were 
for  rejecting  this  story,  and  another  etymology  has  ^J;^;bgp 
been  proposed  according  to  which  Helot  is  syno-  JJ^^'^**" 
nymous  with  captive:  this  is  more  plausible,  yet  still  ''^"nent. 
not  convincing.^  The  Helots  lived  in  the  rural  villages  as 
adscripti  gleba,  cultivating  their  lands,  and  paying  over  their 
rent  to  the  master  at  Sparta,  but  enjoying  their  homes,  wives, 
families,  and  mutual  neighbourly  feelings  apart  from  the 
master's  view.     They  were  never  sold  out  of  the  country,  and 


'  Herodot  i.  66.  ixpV<rTriptd{mno  iy 
*  See  O.  Miiller,  Dorians,  iii.  3,  i; 


Ephorus  ap.  Strabo.  vii.  p.  365;  Harpo- 
cration,  v.  EtXcrrci. 
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probably  never  sold  at  all;  belonpng  not  so  much  to  the 
master  as  to  the  state,  which  constantly  called  upon  them  for 
military  service,  and  recompensed  their  bravery  or  activity 
with  a  grant  of  freedom.  Meno  the  Thessalian  of  Pharsalus 
took  out  three  hundred  Penestae  of  his  own  to  aid  the 
Athenians  against  AmphipoUs :  these  Thessalian  Penestx  were 
in  many  points  analogous  to  the  Helots,  but  no  individual 
Spartan  possessed  the  like  power  over  the  latter.  The  Helots 
were  thus  a  part  of  the  state,  having  their  domestic  and  social 
sympathies  developed,  a  certain  power  of  acquiring  property,^ 
and  the  consciousness  of  Grecian  lineage  and  dialect — points 
of  marked  superiority  over  the  foreigners  who  formed  the 
slave  population  of  Athens  or  Chios.  They  seem  to  have 
been  noway  inferior  to  any  village  population  of  Greece ; 
while  the  Grecian  observer  sympathised  with  them  more 
strongly  than  with  the  bought  slaves  of  other  states — not  to 
mention  that  their  homogeneous  aspect,  their  numbers,  and 
their  employment  in  military  service,  rendered  them  more 
conspicuous  to  the  eye. 

The  service  in  the  Spartan  house  was  all  performed  by 
members  of  the  Helot  class ;  for  there  seem  to  have  been  few, 
if  any,  other  slaves  in  the  country.  The  various  anecdotes 
which  are  told  respecting  their  treatment  at  Sparta  betoken 
less  of  cruelty  than  of  ostentatious  scorn  * — a  sentiment  which 
we  are  noway  surprised  to  discover  among  the  citizens  at  the 
mess-table.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  Helots,  who  dwelt  in 
the  country,  were  objects  of  a  very  different  sentiment  on  the 
part  of  the  Spartan  ephors,  who  knew  their  bravery,  energy, 
and  standing  discontent,  and  yet  were  forced  to  employ  them 
as  an  essential  portion  of  the  state  army.  The  Helots  com- 
monly served  as  light-armed,  in  which  capacity  the  Spartan 
hoplites  could  not  dispense  with  their  attendance.  At  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  every  Spartan  hoplite  had  seven  Helots,* 


'  Kleomen^  III.  offered  manumission 
to  every  Helot  who  could  pay  down  five 
Attic  Tomx:  he  was  in  great  immediate 
want  of  money,  and  he  raised  by  this 
means  500  talents.  Six  thousand  Helots 
must  thus  have  been  in  a  condition  to  find 
five  minae  each,  which  was  a  very  consi- 
derable sum  (Plutarch,  Kleomenes,  c  23). 

*  Such  is  the  statement  that  Helots 
were  compelled  to  appear  in  a  state  of 


drunkenness,  in  order  to  excite  in  the 
youths  a  sentiment  of  repugnance  against 
intoxication  (Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c  28; 
also  Adversus  Stoicos  de  Common. 
Notit.  c  19,  p.  1067). 

*  Herod,  ix.  29.  The  Spartans  at 
Thermopylae  seem  to  have  been  attended 
each  by  only  one  Helot  (vii.  229). 

O.  Miiller  seems  to  consider  that  the 
light-armed  who  attended  the  Periodcic 
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and  every  Perioekic  hoplite  one  Helot  to  attend  him  ;*  but 
even  in  camp,  the  Spartan  arrangements  were  framed  to  guard 
against  any  sudden  mutiny  of  these  light-armed  companions, 
while  at  home,  the  citizen  habitually  kept  his  shield  BniTeryand 
disjoined  from  its  holding-ring  to  prevent  the  pos-  Sffiibts 
sibility  of  its  being  snatched  for  the  like  purpose.  ^^*Sf 
Sometimes  select  Helots  were  clothed  in  heavy  ^«spartaii8. 
armour,  and  thus  served  in  the  ranks,  receiving  manumission 
from  the  state  as  the  reward  of  distinguished  bravery.' 

But  Sparta,  even  at  the  maximum  of  her  power,  was  more 
than  once  endangered  by  the  reality,  and  always  beset  with 
the  apprehension,  of  Helotic  revolt  To  prevent  or  suppress 
it,  the  ephors  submitted  to  insert  express  stipulation  for  aid 
in  their  treaties  with  Athens— to  invite  Athenian  troops  into 
the  heart  of  Laconia — and  to  practise  combinations  of  cunning 
and  atrocity  which  even  yet  stand  without  parallel  in  the 
long  list  of  precautions  for  fortifying  unjust  dominion.  It  was 
in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  the  Helots 
had  been  called  upon  for  signal  military  efforts  in  various 
ways,  and  when  the  Athenians  and  Messenians  were  in  pos- 
session of  Pylus,  that  the  ephors  felt  especially  apprehensive 
of  an  outbreak.  Anxious  to  single  out  the  most  forward  and 
daring  Helots,  as  the  men  from  whom  they  had  most  to 
dread,  they  issued  proclamation  that  every  member  of  that 
class  who  had  rendered  distinguished  services  should  make 
his  claims  known  at  Sparta,  promising  liberty  to  the  most 
deserving.  A  lai^e  number  of  Helots  came  forward  to  claim 
the  boon :  not  less  than  2000  of  them  were  approved,  formally 
manumitted,  and  led  in  solemn  procession  round  the  temples, 
with  garlands  on  their  heads,  as  an  inauguration  to  their 
coming  life  of  freedom.    But  the  treacherous  garland  only 


hoplites  at  Platea  were  not  Helots  |  distinguished  from  Laconia,  which  is 
(Dor.  iii.  3,  6).  Herodotus  docs  not  contrary  to  the  passage  in  Polybius  (vi. 
distinctly  say  that  they  were  so,  but  I  j  45) :  woKnit^  x^P^  i°  Polybius  means 
see  no  reasbn  for  admitting  two  different  the  territory  of  the  state  generally, 
classes  of  light-armed  in  the  Spartan  *  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  c  12, 4.  Kritias, 
military  force.  I  De  Lacedaem.   Repub.  ap.   Libanium, 

The  calculation  which  Miiller  gives  I  Orat.  de  Servitute,  t.  ii.  p.  85,  Reisk. 
of  the  number  of  Perioeki  and  Helots  ,  its  kwiorias  ftytica  t^  wphs  rohs  EUwroj 
altogether  proceeds  upon  very  untrust-    ^loxpct  fUv  t^apnar^s  oUoi  t^j  i<m9os 
worthy  data.     Among  them  is    to  be  ,  t^v  wSfwcuca,  &c. 
noticed   his   supposition  that  itoXitmc^^        •  Thucyd.  i.  loi;  iv.  80;  v.  14-23. 
X^p«  means  the  district  of  Sparta  as  | 
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marked  them  out  as  victims  for  the. sacrifice:  every  man  of 
them  forthwith  disappeared, — the  manner  of  their  death  was 
an  untold  mystery. 

For  this  dark  and  bloody  deed  Thucydidfis  is  our  witness/ 
and  Thucydid^s  describing  a  contemporary  matter  into  which 
he  had  inquired.  Upon  any  less  evidence  we  should  have 
Evidence  of  hcsitatcd  to  bcHeve  the  statement;  but  standing  as 
ractero'fthc  it  thus  does  above  all  suspicion,  it  speaks  volumes 
vci^nf.*^  as  to  the  inhuman  character  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
government,  while  it  lays  open  to  us  at  the  same  time  the 
intensity  of  their  fears  from  the  Helots.  In  the  assassina- 
tion of  this  fated  regiment  of  brave  men,  a  large  number  of 
auxiliaries  and  instruments  must  have  been  concerned;  yet 
Thucydidfis  with  all  his  inquiries  could  not  find  out  how 
any  of  them  perished  :  he  tells  us  that  no  man  knew.  We 
see  here  a  fact  which  demonstrates  unequivocally  the  im- 
penetrable mystery  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Spartan 
government  were  wrapped, — the  absence  not  only  of  public 
discussion,  but  of  public  curiosity, — and  the  perfection  with 
which  the  ephors  reigned  over  the  will,  the  hands,  and  the 
tongues  of  their  Spartan  subjects.  The  Venetian  Council  of 
Ten,  with  all  the  facilities  for  nocturnal  drowning  which  their 
city  presented,  could  hardly  have  accomplished  so  vast  a  coup 
detat  with  such  invisible  means.  And  we  may  judge  from 
hence,  even  if  we  had  no  other  evidence,  how  little  the  habits 
of  a  public  assembly  could  have  suited  either  the  temper  of 
mind,  or  the  march  of  government,  at  Sparta. 

Other  proceedings,  ascribed  to  the  ephors  against  the 
Helots,  are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  incident  just 
recounted  from  Thucydidte,  though  they  do  not  carry  with 
them  the  same  certain  attestation.  It  was  a  part  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  Lykurgus  (according  to  a  statement  which  Plutarch 
professes  to  have  borrowed  from  Aristotle)  that  the  ephors 
should  every  year  declare  war  against  the  Helots,  in  order 
that  the  murder  of  them  might  be  rendered  innocent ;  and 
that  active  young  Spartans  should  be  armed  with  daggers 
and  sent  about  Laconia,  in  order  that  they  might,  either  in 
solitude  or  at  night,  assassinate  such  of  the  Helots  as  were 


'  Thucyd.   iv.   20.      o\    tk   oh  iro\A^   Gartpov  ii^dyurdy  tc   ainohst  koX  9v9tU 
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considered  fonnidable.^  This  last  measure  passes  by  the  name 
of  the  Krypteia,  yet  we  find  some  difficulty  in  deter-  ^h^ 
mining  to  what  extent  it  was  ever  realised.  That  the  ^*w«*»- 
ephors,  indeed,  would  not  be  restrained  by  any  scruples  of 
justice  or  humanity,  is  plainly  shown  by  the  murder  of  the 
2000  Helots  above  noticed.  But  this  latter  incident  really 
answered  its  purpose ;  while  a  standing  practice  such  as  that 
of  the  Krypteia,  and  a  formal  notice  of  war  given  beforehand, 
would  provoke  the  reaction  of  despair  rather  than  enforce 
tranquillity.  There  seems,  indeed,  good  evidence  that  the 
Krypteia  was  a  real  practice,^ — that  the  ephors  kept  up  a 
system  of  police  or  espionage  throughout  Laconia  by  the 
employment  of  active  young  citizens,  who  lived  a  hard  and 
solitary  life,  and  suffered  their  motions  to  be  as  little  detected 
as  possible.  The  ephors  might  naturally  enough  take  this 
method  of  keeping  watch  both  over  the  Perioekic  townships 
and  the  Helot  villages,  and  the  assassination  of  individual 
Helots  by  these  policemen  or  Krypts  would  probably  pass 
unnoticed.  But  it  is  impossible  to  believe  in  any  standing 
murderous  order,  or  deliberate  annual  assassination  of  Helots, 
for  the  purpose  of  intimidation,  as  Aristotle  is  alleged  to  have 
represented — for  we  may  well  doubt  whether  he  really  did 
make  such  a  representation,  when  we  see  that  he  takes  no 
notice  of  this  measure  in  his  Politics,  where  he  speaks  at  some 
length  both  of  the  Spartan  constitution  and  of  the  Helots. 
The  well-known  hatred  and  fear,  entertained  by  the  Spartans 
towards  their  Helots,  has  probably  coloured  Plutarch's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Krypteia,  so  as  to  exaggerate  those  unpunished 
murders  which  occasionally  happened,  into  a  constant  phaeno- 
menon  with  express  design.  A  similar  deduction  is  to  be 
made  from  the  statement  of  Myr6n  of  Prifinfi,^  who  alleged 
that  they  were  beaten  every  year  without  any  special  fault, 
in  order  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  slavery — and  that 
those  Helots,  whose  superior  beauty  or  stature  placed  them 
above  the  visible  stamp  of  their  condition,  were  put  to  death ; 


*  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c  28;  Heraclides 
Pontia  p.  504,  ed.  Crag. 

*  Plato,  Legg.  i.  p.  633:  the  words  of 
the  Lacedsemenian  Megillus  designate 
an  existing  Spartan  custom.  Compare 
the  same  treatise,  vi.  p.  763,  where  Ast 


suspects,  without  reason,  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  word  KpvwroL 

•  Myron,  ap.  Athenae.  xiv.  p.  657. 
hrtK&wrup  robs  hZpoviUvovs  does  not 
strictly  or  necessarily  mean  **to  put  to 
death." 
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whilst  such  masters  as  neglected  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of 
their  vigorous  Helots  were  punished.  That  secrecy,  for  which 
the  ephors  were  so  remarkable,  seems  enough  of  itself  to 
refute  the  assertion  that  they  publicly  proclaimed  war  against 
the  Helots  ;  though  we  may  well  believe  that  this  unhappy 
class  of  men  may  have  been  noticed  as  objects  for  jealous 
observation  in  the  annual  ephoric  oath  of  office.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  treatment  of  the  Helots  in  later  times,  it 
is  at  all  events  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any  r^^lation 
hostile  to  them  can  have  emanated  from  Lykurgus.  For  the 
dangers  arising  from  that  source  did  not  become  serious  until 
after  the  Messenian  war — nor  indeed  until  after  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens  had  made  it- 
self felt 

The  manumitted  Helots  did  not  pass  into  the  class  of 
Mamunitted  Periocki, — for  this  purpose  a  special  grant,  of  the 
Heioti,  freedom  of  some  Pericekic  township,  would  probably 
be  required, — but  constituted  a  class  apart,  known  at  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the  name  of  Neodamddes.  Being 
persons  who  had  earned  their  liberty  by  sigfnal  bravery,  they 
were  of  course  regarded  by  the  ephors  with  peculiar  apprehen- 
sion, and  if  possible,  employed  on  foreign  service,^  or  planted 
on  some  foreign  soil  as  settlers.  In  what  manner  these  freed- 
men  employed  themselves,  we  find  no  distinct  information; 
but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  quitted  the  Helot  village 
and  field,  together  with  the  rural  costume  (the  leather  cap  and 
sheepskin  which  the  Helot  commonly  wore),  and  the  change 
of  which  exposed  him  to  suspicion,  if  not  to  punishment,  from 
his  jealous  masters.  Probably  they,  as  well  as  the  disfran- 
chised Spartan  citizens  (called  Hypomeiones  or  Inferiors), 
became  congregated  at  Sparta,  and  found  employment  either 
in  various  trades  or  in  the  service  of  the  government. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  give  this  short  sketch  of  the 
Economiad  orders  of  men  who  inhabited  Laconia,  in  order 
reguudons  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  statements  given 
Lykurgus.  about  the  legislation  of  Lykurg^us.  The  arrangements 
ascribed  to  that  lawgiver,  in  the  way  that  Plutarch  describes 
them,  presuppose,  and  do  not  create,  the  three  orders  of 
Spartans,  Perioeki,  and  Helots.     We  are  told  by  Plutarch 


Thucyd.  v.  34. 
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that  the  disorders  which  Lykurgus  found  existing  in  the 
state  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  gross  inequality  of 
property,  and  from  the  luxurious  indulgence  and  unprincipled 
rapacity  of  the  rich — who  had  drawn  to  themselves  the  greater 
portion  of  the  lands  in  the  country,  leaving  a  large  body  of 
poor,  without  any  lot  of  land,  in  hopeless  misery  and  de- 
gradation. To  this  inequality  (according  to  Plutarch)  the 
reforming  l^^lator  applied  at  once  a  stringent  remedy.  He 
redistributed  the  whole  territory  belonging  to  Sparta,  as  well 
as  the  remainder  of  Laconia ;  the  former  in  9000  parddon 
equal  lots,  one  to  each  Spartan  citizen;  the  latter  ^^*'^- 
in  30,000  equal  lots,  one  to  each  Perioekus :  of  this  alleged 
distribution  I  shall  speak  farther  presently.  Moreover  he 
banished  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  money,  tolerating  no- 
thing in  the  shape  of  circulating  medium  but  pieces  of  iron, 
heavy  and  scarcely  portable ;  and  he  forbade  ^  to  the  Spartan 
citizen  every  species  of  industrious  or  money-seeking  occu- 
pation, agriculture  included.  He  farther  constituted — though 
not  without  strenuous  opposition,  during  the  course  of  which 
his  eye  is  said  to  have  been  knocked  out  by  a  violent  youth, 
nam^  Alkander — the  Syssitia  or  public  mess.  A  certain 
number  of  joint  tables  were  provided,  and  every  citizen  was 
required  to  belong  to  some  one  of  them  and  habitually  to 
take  his  meak  at  it  * — ^no  new  member  being  admis-  gyssida  or 
sible  without  a  unanimous  ballot  in  his  favour  by  the  i~bi«c«>«»- 
previous  occupants.  Each  provided  from  his  lot  of  land  a 
specified  quota  of  barley-meal,  wine,  cheese,  and  figs,  and 
a  small  contribution  of  money  for  condiments:  game  was 
obtained  in  addition  by  hunting  in  the  public  forests  of  the 
states  while  every  one  who  sacrificed  to  the  gods,^  sent  to  his 
mess-table  a  part  of  the  victim  killed.  From  boyhood  to  old 
age,  every  Spartan  citizen  took  his  sober  meals  at  this  public 
mess,  where  all  shared  alike ;  nor  was  distinction  of  any  kind 
allowed,  except  on  signal  occasions  of  service  rendered  by  an 
individual  to  the  state. 

These  public  Syssitia,  under  the  management  of  the  Pole- 
marchs,  were  connected  with  the  military  distribution,  the 


'  Xenophon,  Rep.  Lac.  c.  7.  I  c.  i,  5. 

^  Plutarch,  Lykorg.  c.  15;  substanti-        '  See  the  authors  quoted  in  Atheoaeus, 
ally  confirmed  by  Xenophon,  Rep.  Lac  |  iv.  p.  141. 
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constant  gymnastic  training,  and  the  rigorous  discipline  of 
iHiblic  detail,  enforced  by  Lykurgus.  From  the  early  age  of 
disdpiiiic.  seven  years,  throughout  his  whole  life,  as  youth  and 
man  no  less  than  as  boy,  the  Spartan  citizen  lived  habitually 
in  public,  always  either  himself  under  drill,  gymnastic  and 
military,  or  a  critic  and  spectator  of  others — always  under 
the  fetters  and  observances  of  a  rule  partly  military,  partly 
monastic— estranged  from  the  independence  of  a  separate 
home — seeing  his  wife,  during  the  first  years  after  marriage, 
only  by  stealth,  and  maintaining  little  peculiar  relation  with 
his  children.  The  supervision  not  only  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
but  also  of  authorised  censors  or  captains  nominated  by  the 
state,  was  perpetually  acting  upon  him :  his  day  was  passed 
in  public  exercises  and  meals,  his  nights  in  the  public  barrack 
to  which  he  belonged.  Besides  the  particular  military  drill, 
whereby  the  complicated  movements,  required  from  a  body 
of  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  in  the  field,  were  made  familiar  to 
him  from  his  youth — he  also  became  subject  to  severe  bodily 
discipline  of  other  kinds  calculated  to  impart  strength,  activity, 
and  endurance.  To  manifest  a  daring  and  pugnacious  spirit 
^•to  sustain  the  greatest  bodily  torture  unmoved — to  endure 
hunger  and  thirst,  heat,  cold  and  fatigue — to  tread  the  worst 
ground  barefoot,  to  wear  the  same  garment  winter  and  summer 
— to  suppress  external  manifestations  of  feeling,  and  to  exhibit 
in  public,  when  action  was  not  called  for,  a  bearing  shy,  silent, 
and  motionless  as  a  statue — all  these  were  the  virtues  of  the 
accomplished  Spartan  youth.^  Two  squadrons  were  often 
matched  against  each  other  to  contend  (without  arms)  in  the 
little  insular  circumscription  called  the  Platanistfls,  and  these 
contests  were  carried  on,  under  the  eye  of  the  authorities, 
with  the  utmost  extremity  of  fury.  Nor  was  the  competition 
among  them  less  obstinate,  to  bear  without  murmur  the  cruel 
scourgings  inflicted  before  the  altar  of  Artemis  Orthia,  sup- 
posed to  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  goddess,  though  they 
sometimes  terminated  even  in  the  death  of  the  uncomplaining 


*  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac  2-3,  3-5,  4-6. 
The  extreme  pains  taken  to  enforce 
Koprtpia  (fortitude  and  endurance)  in  the 
Spartan  system  is  especially  dwelt  upon 
by  Aristotle  (Politica,  il-6,  5-l6);  com- 


pare Plato,  De  L^bus,  i.  p.  633;  Xeno- 
phon,  De  Laced.  Repub.  ii.  9 — with  the 
references  in  Schneider's  note—  likewise 
Cragius,  de  Republica  Laced,  iii.  8,  p. 
325- 
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sufferer.^  Besides  the  various  descriptions  of  gymnastic  con- 
tests, the  youths  were  instructed  in  the  choric  dances  em- 
ployed in  festivals  of  the  god,  which  contributed  to  impart 
to  them  methodized  and  harmonious  movements.  Hunting 
in  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Laconia  was  encouraged,  as  a 
means  of  inuring  them  to  fatigue  and  privation.  The  nourish- 
ment supplied  to  the  youthful  Spartans  was  purposely  kept 
insufficient,  but  they  were  allowed  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
not  only  by  hunting,  but  even  by  stealing  whatever  they 
could  lay  hands  upon,  provided  they  could  do  so  without 
being  detected  in  the  fact ;  in  which  latter  case  they  were 
severely  chastised.*  In  reference  simply  to  bodily  results,* 
the  training  at  Sparta  was  excellent,  combining  strength  and 
agility  with  universal  aptitude  and  endurance,  and  steering 
clear  of  that  mistake  by  which  Thebes  and  other  cities  im- 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  these  violent 
contentions  of  the  youth,  wherein  kick- 
ing, biting,  gouging  out  each  other's 
eyes,  was  resorted  to— as  well  as  the 
BtafuurriytHTts  or  scourging-match  before 
the  altar  of  Artemis — blasted  down  to  the 
closing  days  of  Sparta,  and  were  actu- 
ally seen  by  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  even 
Pausanias.  Plutarch  had  seen  several 
persons  die  under  the  suffering  (Plu- 
tarch, Lykurg.  c.  16, 18-30;  and  Instituta 
Laconica,  p.  239;  Pausan.  iiL  14, 9, 16, 
7;  Cicero,  TuscuL  Disp.  ii.  15). 

The  voluntary  tortures,  undera^one  by 
the  young  men  among  the  Mandan 
tribe  of  Indians  at  their  annual  religious 
festival,  in  the  presence  of  the  elders  of 
the  tribe, — afford  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  same  principles  and  tendencies  as 
this  Spartan  9utfieurrlywris.  They  are 
endured  partly  under  the  influence  of 
religious  feelings,  as  an  acceptable  offer- 
ing to  the  Great  Spirit — partly  as  a  point 
of  emulation  and  glory  on  the  part  of  the 
young  men,  to  show  themselves  worthy 
and  unconquerable  in  the  eyes  of  their 
seniors.  The  intendty  of  these  tortures 
is  indeed  frightful  to  read,  and  far  sur- 
passes in  that  respect  anything  ever  wit- 
nessed at  Sparta.  It  would  be  mcredible, 
were  it  not  attested  by  a  trustworthy  eye- 
witness. 

See  Mr.  Catlin's  Letters  on  the  North 
American  Indians,  Letter  22,  vol.  i.  p. 


157  S^ff^. 

•«Tb 


lese  religious  ceremonies  arelield. 


in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
all  the  young  men  of  the  tribe,  as  they 
annually  arrive  at  manhood,  through  an 
ordeal  of  privation  and  torture;  which, 
while  it  IS  supposed  to  harden  their 
muscles  and  preoare  them  for  extreme 
endurance — enables  the  chiefe  who  are 

Sectators  of  the  scene,  to  decide  upon 
eir  comparative  bodily  strength  and 
ability,  to  endure  the  extreme  privations 
and  sufferings  that  often  fall  to  the  lot 
of  Indian  warriors;  and  that  they  may 
decide  who  is  the  most  hardy  and  best 
able  to  lead  a  war-party  in  case  of  emer- 
gency."— Again,  p.  173,  &c. 

The  KUfntpia  or  power  of  endurance 
(Aristot  Pol.  ii.  6,  2-16)  which  formed 
one  of  the  prominent  objects  of  the  Ly- 
kurgean  training,  dwindles  into  nothing 
compared  to  that  of  the  Mandan  Indians. 

'  Xenophon,  Anab.  iv.  6,  14;  and  De 
Repub.  Lac  c.  2,  6 ;  Isokrat^s,  Or.  xii. 
(Panath.),  p.  277.  It  is  these  licensed 
expeditions  for  thieving,  I  presume,  to 
which  Isokrat6s  alludes  when  he  sp^ks 
of  rrjsxai^otvaibrovofiias  at  Sparta,  which 
in  its  natural  sense  would  be  the  reverse 
of  the  truth  (p.  277). 

•  Aristotel.  Polit.  viii.  3,  3— the  re- 
mark is  curious — tn)y  fi^v  oZv  aX  fid\urra 
^OKovaai  t£v  ir6\€otv  4irtft€\t7<rO(u  rwv 
iratficty  at  fi^v  i.6\rrrtKii»  ^(ty  ifiwoiovtri^ 
Kap^fievau  rd  r*  ttiri  K(d  r^v  aitiri<rtv  ray 
(TafiiTav  ol  8i  AdKwvts  ra6riiv  fi^v  obx 
IllMpTov  r^v  hfiaprlay,  &c.  Compare  the 
remark  in  Plato,  Protagor.  p.  342. 
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paired  the  effect  of  their  gymnastics — ^the  attempt  to  create  an 
athletic  habit,  suited  for  the  games  but  suited  for  nothing  else. 

Of  all  the  attributes  of  this  remarkable  community,  there  is 
none  more  difficult  to  make  out  clearly  than  the  condition  and 
Manners  charactcr  of  the  Spartan  women.  Aristotle  asserts 
S?th?SiSS?  ^^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^y  were  imperious  and  unruly, 
^nteS"^  without  being  really  so  brave  and  useful  in  moments 
Aristotle.  q{  danger  as  other  Grecian  females ;  ^  that  they 
possessed  great  influence  over  the  men,  and  even  exercised 
much  ascendency  over  the  course  of  public  affairs ;  and  that 
nearly  half  the  landed  property  of  Laconia  had  come  to 
belong  to  them.  The  exemption  of  the  women  from  all 
control  formed,  in  his  eye,  a  pointed  contrast  with  the  rigorous 
discipline  imposed  upon  the  men, — and  a  contrast  hardly  less 
pointed  with  the  condition  of  women  in  other  Grecian  cities, 
where  they  were  habitually  confined  to  the  interior  of  the 
house,  and  seldom  appeared  in  public.  While  the  Spartan 
husband  went  through  the  hard  details  of  his  ascetic  life^  and 
dined  on  the  plainest  fare  at  the  Pheidition  or  mess,  the  wife 
(it  appears)  maintained  an  ample  and  luxurious  establishment 
at  home,  and  the  desire  to  provide  for  such  outlay  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  that  love  of  money  which  prevailed  among  men 
forbidden  to  enjoy  it  in  the  ordinary  ways.  To  explain  this 
antithesis  between  the  treatment  of  the  two  sexes  at  Sparta, 
Aristotle  was  informed  that  Lykurgfus  had  tried  to  bring  the 
women  no  less  than  the  men  under  a  system  of  discipline,  but 
that  they  made  so  obstinate  a  resistance  as  to  compel  him  to 
desist* 

The  view  here  given  by  the  philosopher,  and  deserving  of 
course  careful  attention,  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  that 
of  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  who  look  upon  the  Spartan 
women  from  a  different  side,  and  represent  them  as  worthy 
and  homc^eneous  companions  to  the  men.    The  Lykurgean 


"  Aristot  Polit  it  6,  5  ;  Plutarch, 
Agesilaus,  c  31.  Aristotle  alludes  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Spartan  women  on  the 
occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Laconia  by 
the  Thebans,  as  an  evidence  of  his  opinion 
respecting  their  want  of  courage.  His 
ju^einent  in  this  respect  seems  hard 
upon  them,  and  he  probablv  had  formed 
to  himself  exaggerated  notions  of  what 
their  courage  under  such  circumstances 


ought  to  have  been,  as  the  result  of  their 
peculiar  training.  We  may  add  that 
their  violent  demonstrations  on  that  try- 
ing occasion  may  well  have  arisen  quite 
as  much  from  the  agony  of  wounded 
honour  as  from  fear,  when  we  consider 
what  an  event  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
quering enemy  near  Sparta  was. 
*  Aristot.  Folit  ii  6,  5,  8,  li. 
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system  (as  these  authors  describe  it),  considering  the  women 
as  a  part  of  the  state,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  house,  placed 
them  under  training  hardly  less  than  the  men.  Its  grand 
purpose,  the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous  breed  of  citizens, 
determined  both  the  treatment  of  the  younger  women,  and 
the  regulations  as  to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  "  Female 
slaves  are  good  enough  (Lykurgus  thought)  to  sit  at  Stotement 
home  spinning  and  weaving — ^but  who  can  expect  a  ^^JJi 
splendid  offspring,  the  appropriate  mission  and  duty  ^*"'«*^ 
of  a  free  Spartan  woman  towards  her  country,  from  mothers 
brought  up  in  such  occupations  ?"  *  Pursuant  to  these  views, 
the  Spartan  damsels  underwent  a  bodily  training  analc^ous 
to  that  of  the  Spartan  youth — being  formally  exercised,  and 
contending  with  each  other  in  running,  wrestling  and  boxing, 
agreeably  to  the  forms  of  the  Grecian  ag6nes.  They  seem  to 
have  worn  a  light  tunic,  cut  open  at  the  skirts,  so  as  to  leave 
the  limbs  both  free  and  exposed  to  view — hence  Plutarch 
speaks  of  them  as  completely  uncovered,  while  other  critics  in 
different  quarters  of  Greece  heaped  similar  reproach  upon  the 
jwactice,  as  if  it  had  been  perfect  nakedness.*  The  presence 
of  the  Spartan  youths,  and  even  of  the  kings  and  the  body  of 
citizens,  at  these  exercises,  lent  animation  to  the  scene.  In 
like  manner  the  young  women  marched  in  the  religious 
processions,  sung  and  danced  at  particular  festivals,  and 
witnessed  as  spectators  the  exercises  and  contentions  of  the 
youths ;  so  that  the  two  sexes  were  perpetually  intermingled 
with  each  other  in  public,  in  a  way  foreign  to  the  habits,  as 
well  as  repugnant  to  the  feelings,  of  other  Grecian  states.  We 
may  well  conceive  that  such  an  education  imparted  to  the 
women  both  a  demonstrative  character  and  an  eager  interest 
in  masculine  accomplishments,  so  that  the  expression  of  their 
praise  was  the  strongest  stimulus,  and  that  of  their  reproach 
the  bitterest  humiliation,  to  the  youthful  troop  who  heard  it 
The  age  of  marriage  (which  in  some  of  the  unrestricted 


*  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  I  3-4;  Plutarch, 
Lycurg.  c  13-14. 

*  Eurip.  Androm.  598;  Cicero,  Tuscul. 
Qtwest.  ii.  15  .The  epithet  ^auyofitipQitSf 
as  old  as  the  poet  Ibykus,  shows  that 
the  Spartan  women  were  not  uncovered 
(see  Julius  Pollux,  vii.  55). 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  notice 


the  poetical  allusions  of  Ovid  and  Pro- 
pertius. 

How  completely  the  practice  of  gym- 
nastic and  military  training  for  young 
women,  analogous  to  that  of  the  other 
sex,  was  approved  by  Plato,  may  be 
seen  from  the  injunctions  in  his  Re- 
public. 
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cities  of  Greede  Was  so  early  as  to  deteriorate  visibly  the 
breed  of  citizens)  ^  was  deferred  by  the  Spartan  law,  both 
in  women  and  men,  until  the  period  supposed  to  be  most 
consistent  with  the  perfection  of  the  offspring.  And  when  we 
read  the  restriction  which  Spartan  custom  imposed  upon  the 
intercourse  even  between  married  persons,  we  shall  conclude 
without  hesitation  that  the  public  intermixture  of  the  sexes 
in  the  way  just  described  led  to  no  such  liberties,  between 
persons  not  married,  as  might  be  likely  to  arise  from  it  under 
other  circumstances.*  Marriage  was  almost  universal  among 
the  citizens,  enforced  by  general  opinion  at  least,  if  not  by 
law.  The  young  Spartan  carried  away  his  bride  by  a 
simulated  abduction,  but  she  still  seems,  for  some  time  at 
least,  to  have  continued  to  reside  with  her  family,  visiting  her 
husband  in  his  barrack  in  the  disguise  of  male  attire  and 
on  short  and  stolen  occasions.^  To  some  married  couples, 
according  to  Plutarch,  it  happened,  that  they  had  been 
married  long  enough  to  have  two  or  three  children,  while 
they  had  scarcely  seen  each  other  apart  by  daylight  Secret 
intrigue  on  the  part  of  married  women  was  unknown  at 
Sparta ;  but  to  bring  together  the  finest  couples  was  re- 
garded by  the  citizens  as  desirable,  and  by  the  lawgiver  as 
a  duty.  No  personal  feeling  or  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  found  sympathy  from  any  one — and  he  permitted 
without  difficulty,  sometimes  actively  encouraged,  compliances 
on  the  part  of  his  wife  consistent  with  this  generally  acknow- 
ledged object.  So  far  was  such  toleration  carried,  that  there 
were  some  married  women  who  were  recognised  mistresses  of 
two  houses,*  and  mothers  of  two  distinct  families, — a  sort 
of  bigamy  strictly  forbidden  to  the  men,  and  never  permitted 


*  Aristot.  Polit.  vii.  14,  4. 

*  **  It  is  certain  (observes  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall,  speaking  of  the  Spartan  unmarried 
women)  that  in  this  respect  the  Spartan 
morals  were  as  pure  as  those  of  anv 
ancient,  perhaps  of  any  modem,  people." 
(History  of  Greece,  ch.  viii.  vol.  i.  p. 

37I-) 

*  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  14;  Xenoph. 
Rep.  Lac.  i.  5.  Xenophon  does  not  make 
any  allusion  to  the  abduction  as  a  general 
custom.  There  occurred  cases  in  which 
it  was  real  and  violent:  see  Herod,  v.  65. 
Demaratus  carried  off  and  married  the 


betrothed  bride  of  Leotychidas. 

♦  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  i.  9.     El  W  tis 
ah  yvveuici  fA^y  awoiKttv    /i^   fio^Xotroy 

v6iAOV  4Toiriff^v^  ffyriya  Itv  tHrtia^w  koL 
y^waiav  iptf^y  Ttlcarra  rbw  /x*''^**  '* 
TcUW'ijf  TCfcyoxoicidr^cu.  Kal  iroAAit  ftiv 
Toiavra  trvv^x^P^^  At  re  y^p  yv" 
vatK€S  9lrTovs  oIkovs  fio^Kowrai 
Kar4x^^v,  oX  r€  iv9p€S  ditXAobs  to«j 
irai&i  trpoffXafifidy^iy,  ot  rod  ftkv  y4vcnn 
Kol  r^s  Zvvifi^ois  icoivou'ouo't,  tUp  Zk  xp^t 
fxdrw  oifK  i^yriirotovineu. 
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except  in  the  remarkable  case  of  king  Anaxandrid6s  when 
the  royal  Herakleidan  line  of  Eur3^then6s  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  extinct  The  wife  of  Anaxandridfis  being  child- 
less, the  ephors  strongly  urged  him,  on  grounds  of  public 
necessity,  to  repudiate  her  and  marry  another.  But  he 
refused  to  dismiss  a  wife  who  had  given  him  no  cause  of 
complaint ;  upon  which,  when  they  found  him  inexorable, 
they  desired  him  to  retain  her,  but  to  marry  another  wife 
besides,  in  order  that  at  any  rate  there  might  be  issue  to  the 
Eurystheneid  line.  *  "  He  thus  (says  Herodotus)  married  two 
wives  and  inhabited  two  family-hearths,  a  proceeding  unknown 
at  Sparta;"^  yet  the  same  privilege  which,  according  to 
Xenophon,  some  Spartan  women  enjoyed  without  reproach 
from  any  one,  and  with  perfect  harmony  between  the  inmates 
of  both  their  houses.  O.  Miiller*  remarks — and  the  evidence, 
as  far  as  we  know  it,  bears  him  out — ^that  love-marriages  and 
genuine  affection  towards  a  wife  were  more  familiar  to  Sparta 
than  to  Athens  ;  though  in  the  former,  marital  jealousy  was  a 
sentiment  neither  indulged  nor  recognised — while  in  the  latter, 
it  was  intense  and  universal.' 

To  reconcile  the  careful  gymnastic  training  which  Xenophon 
and  Plutarch  mention,  with  that  uncontrolled  luxury  Number  of 
and   relaxation  which  Aristotle  condemns  in   the  ^  the  time 
Spartan  women,  we  may  perhaps  suppose,  that  in  -they  had 
the  time  of  the  latter  the  women  of  high  position  and  procuwl 
wealth  had  contrived  to  emancipate  themselves  from  SS'Sfe" 
the  general  obligation,  and  that  it  is  of  such  par-  f^dning. 
ticular  cases  that  he  chiefly  speaks.     He  dwells  especially 
upon  the  increasing  tendency  to  accumulate  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  women,*  which  seems  to  have  been  still  more 
conspicuous  a  century  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Agis  HI. 
And  we  may  readily  imagine  that  one  of  the  employments  of 
wealth  thus  acquired  would  be  to  purchase  exemption  from 


^ 39-40. 

ywtuKos  4x»^  Svo,  di(&t   Itrrias  olKet, 
mUttw  MofAU  ^TOfTiTiriKd. 

*  Miiller,  Hist,  of  Dorians,  iv.  4,  I. 
The  stories  recounted  by  Plutarch  (Agis, 
c  20;  Kleomen^  c  37-38)  of  the  con- 
duct of  Agesistrata  and  Kratesikleia,  the 
wives  of  Agis  and  Kleomen^s,  and  of 
the  wife  of  Panteus  (whom  he  does  not 


name)  on  occasion  of  the  deaths  of  their 
respective  husbands,  illustrate  powerfully 
the  strong  conjugal  affection  of  a  Spartan 
woman,  and  her  devoted  adherence  and 
fortitude  in  sharing  with  her  husband  the 
last  extremities  of  suffering. 

•  Sec  the  Oration  of  Lysias,  De  Caede 
Eratosthenis,  Orat  i.  p.  94  se^. 

*  Plutarch,  Agis,  c  4. 
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laborious  training, — an  object  more  easy  to  accomplish  in 
their  case  than  in  that  of  the  men,  whose  services  were 
required  by  the  state  as  soldiers.  By  what  steps  so  large  a 
proportion  as  two-fifths  of  the  landed  property  of  the  state 
came  to  be  possessed  by  women,  he  partially  explains  to  us. 
There  were  (he  says)  many  sole  heiresses, — the  dowries 
given  by  fathers  to  their  daughters  were  very  large, — and  the 
father  had  unlimited  power  of  testamentary  bequest,  which  he 
was  disposed  to  use  to  the  advantage  of  his  daughter  over  his 
son.  Perfect  equality  of  bequest  or  inheritismce  between  the 
two  sexes,  without  any  preference  for  females,  would  accom- 
plish a  great  deal :  but  besides  this,  we  are  told  by  Aristotle 
that  there  was  in  the  Spartan  mind  a  peculiar  sympathy  and 
yielding  disposition  towards  women,  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
)varlike  temper  both  of  the  citizen  and  of  the  state — Arts 
bearing  the  yoke,  of  Aphroditd.^  But  apart  from  such  a 
consideration,  if  we  suppose  on  the  part  of  a  wealthy  Spartan 
father  the  simple  disposition  to  treat  sons  and  daughters  alike 
as  to  bequest, — nearly  one  half  of  the  inherited  mass  of 
property  would  naturally  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
daughters,  since  on  an  average  of  families  the  number  of 
the  two  sexes  bom  is  nearly  equal  In  most  societies,  it  is 
the  men  who  make  new  acquisitions :  but  this  seldom  or 
never  happened  with  Spartan  men,  who  disdained  all  money- 
getting  occupations. 

Xenophon,  a  warm  panegyrist  of  Spartan  manners,  points 
with  some  pride  to  the  tall  and  vigorous  breed  of  citizens 
which  the  Lykurgic  institutions  had  produced.  The  beauty 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  women  was  notorious  throughout 
Greece,  and  Lampitd,  the  Lacedaemonian  woman  introduced 
in  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  is  made  to  receive  from  the 
Athenian  women  the  loudest  compliments  upon  her  fine  shape 
and  masculine  vigour.^  We  may  remark  that,  on  this  as  well 
as  on  the  other  points,  Xenophon  emphatically  insists  on  the 
peculiarity  of  Spartan  institutions,  contradicting  thus  the  views 
of  those  who  regard  them  merely  as  something  a  little  Hyper- 
Dorian.  Indeed  such  peculiarity  seems  never  to  have  been  ques- 


*  Aristot.   Polit  ii.  6,  6 ;  Plutarch, 
Agis,  c.  A,  robs  Aaic99eufiovlws  icanjiedavf 


ptus  r&v  ?hifio<riv¥f  ^  ruv  iBUtw  mi^ois, 
iroXMwpayfioyf7y  9Ulioyra% 
*  Aristophan.  Lysistr.  8a 
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tioned  in  antiquity,  either  by  the  enemies  or  by  the  admirers 
of  Sparta.  And  those  who  censured  the  public  E«ni«taiid 
masculine  exercises  of  the  Spartan  maidens,  as  well  tis^JTST 
as  the  liberty  tolerated  in  married  women,  allowed    '*'**° 


at  the  same  time  that  the  feelings  of  both  were  actively 
identified  with  the  state  to  a  d^^ee  hardly  known  in  Greece  ; 
that  the  patriotism  of  the  men  greatly  depended  upon  the 
sympathy  of  the  other  sex,  which  manifested  itself  publicly, 
in  a  manner  not  compatible  with  the  recluse  life  of  Grecian 
women  generally,  to  the  exaltation  of  the  brave  as  well  as 
to  the  abasement  of  the  recreant;  and  that  the  dignified 
bearing  of  the  Spartan  matrons  under  private  family  loss 
seriously  assisted  the  state  in  the  task  of  bearing  up  against 
public  reverses.  **  Return  either  with  your  shield  or  upon 
it,'*  was  their  exhortation  to  their  sons  when  departing  for 
foreign  service:  and  after  the  fatal  day  of  Leuktra,  those 
mothers  who  had  to  welcome  home  their  surviving  sons  in 
dishonour  and  defeat,  were  the  bitter  sufferers ;  while  those 
whose  sons  had  perished,  maintained  a  bearing  comparatively 
cheerful* 

Such  were  the  leading  points  of  the  memorable  Spartan 
discipline,  strengthened  in  its  effect  on  the  mind  by  the 
absence  of  communication  with  strangers.  For  no  Spartan 
could  go  abroad  without  leave,  nor  were  strangers  permitted 
to  stay  at  Sparta  ;  they  came  thither,  it  seems,  by  a  sort  of 
sufferance,  but  the  uncourteous  process  called  xenfilasy  •  was 
always  available  to  remove  them,  nor  could  there  arise  in 
Sparta  that  class  of  resident  metics  or  aliens  who  constituted  a 
large  part  of  the  population  of  Athens,  and  seem  to  have  been 
found  in  most  other  Grecian  towns.  It  is  in  this  universal 
schooling,  training,  and  drilling,  imposed  alike  upon  boys  and 
men,  youths  and  virgins,  rich  and  poor,  that  the  distinctive 


'  See  the  remarkable  account  in  Xeno- 
phon,  Hellen.  iv.  16;  Platarch,  Agesi- 
laas,  c  29 ;  one  of  the  most  striking 
incidents  in  Grecian  hlstoiy.  Compare 
also  the  string  of  sayings  ascribea  to 
Lacedemonian  women,  in  Plutarch, 
Lac  Apophth.  p.  241  seq, 

'  How  offensive  the  Lacedaemonian 
xen^lasy  or  expulsion  of  strangers  ap- 
peared in  Greece,  we  may  see  from  the 
speeches  of  Perikles  in  Thucydid^s  (L 


144;  ii.  39).  Compare  Xenophon,  Rep. 
Lac.  xiv.  4 ;  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  10 ; 
Lykurgus,  c  27 ;    Plato,  Protagoras,  p. 

348. 

No  Spartan  left  the  country  without 
permission:  Isokrat^s,  Orat.  xi.  (Busiris), 
p.  225;  Xenoph.  ut  sup. 

Both  these  regulations  became  much 
relaxed  after  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war. 
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attribute  of  Sparta  is  to  be  sought — not  in  her  laws  or  political 
constitution. 

Lykurgus  (or  the  individual  to  whom  this  system  is  owing, 
Lykur^sis  whoever  he  was)  is  the  founder  of  a  warlike  brother- 
?iSkS^^  hood  rather  than  the  lawgiver  of  a  political  commu- 
SSS^SSir*'  nity  ;  his  brethren  live  together  like  bees  in  a  hive  (to 
U^mlS'*'  borrow  a  simile  from  Plutarch),  with  all  their  feelings 
ooosdtutkm.  implicated  in  the  commonwealth,  and  divorced  from 
house  and  home.*  Far  from  contemplating  the  society  as  a 
whole,  with  its  multifarious  wants  and  liabilities,  he  interdicts 
beforehand,  by  one  of  the  three  primitive  Rhetrae,  all  written 
laws,  that  is  to  say,  all  formal  and  premeditated  enactments 
on  any  special  subject.  When  disputes  are  to  be  settled  or 
judicial  interference  is  required,  the  magistrate  is  to  decide 
from  his  own  sense  of  equity ;  that  the  magistrate  will  not 
depart  from  the  established  customs  and  recognized  purposes 
of  the  city,  is  presumed  from  the  personal  discipline  which  he 
and  the  select  body  to  whom  he  belongs,  have  undergone.  It 
is  this  select  body,  maintained  by  the  labour  of  others,  over 
whom  Lykurgus  exclusively  watches,  with  the  provident  eye 
of  a  trainer,  for  the  purpose  of  disciplining  them  into  a  state 
of  regimental  preparation,*  single-minded  obedience  and  bodily 
efficiency  and  endurance,  so  that  they  may  be  always  fit  and 
ready  for  defence,  for  conquest  and  for  dominion.  The  parallel 
of  the  Lykurgean  institutions  is  to  be  found  in  the  Republic 
of  Plato,  who  approves  the  Spartan  principle  of  select 
guardians  carefully  trained  and  administering  the  community 
at  discretion ;  with  this  momentous  difference  indeed,  that 
the  Spartan  character'  formed  by  Lykurgfus  is  of  a  low  type, 


*  Plutarch,  Lykurg.  c.  25. 

•  Plutarch  observes  justly  about  Sparta 
under  the  discipline  of  Lykurgus,  that  it 
was  *  *  not  the  polity  of  a  city,  but  the  life  of 
a  trained  and  skilful  man^' — oinr6\ft»s  ii 
^djprri  iroXiTc(ay,  dAA'  dviphs  da-mrrov  mi 
ffoipov  0lov  4xov(ra  (Plutarch,  Lyk.  c.  30). 

About  the  perfect  habit  of  obedience 
at  Sparta,  see  Xenophon,  Memorab.  iii. 
5»  9»  iS-iv.  4, 15,  the  g^rand  attributes  of 
Sparta  in  the  eyes  of  its  admirers  (Iso- 
kratfis,  Panathen.  Or.  xil  p.  256-278), 
T9i6apxi»  —  <ro0^po<r^yri  —  rd  yvfiviata 
r&icei  KaB€€rr&ra  Kid  Tphs  riip  dcicriauf 
r^t  dviplas  iced  irphs  r^y  bfUvoicaf  koX 
aw6\»s  riiv  w^pl  rhy  vSXtfior  4fjat€iptw, 


•  Aristot  Polit.  viii.  3,  3.  OlAdicmms 
....  BripiMtis  dT€pyd(otnat  rois  w6vots. 

That  the  Spartans  were  absolutely 
ignorant  of  letters,  and  could  not  read,  is 
expressly  stated  bylsokrat^s  (Panathen. 
Or.  xii.  p.  277),  ovroi  Si  rocovroy  dwoXt- 
XtifjLfidyoi  rris  icoivtis  iroiScfos  Koi  ^xAotro- 
^ias  clcriy,  t^ffr'  oif9h  ypdfifuera  fuufBd^ 
yowrty,  &c 

The  preference  of  ihetoric  to  accuracy 
is  so  manifest  in  Isokrat^  that  we  ought 
to  understand  his  expressions  with  some 
reserve;  but  in  this  case  it  is  evident 
that  he  means  literally  what  he  sajrs,  for 
in  another  part  of  the  same  discourse 
there  is  an  expression  dn^t  almost  xm- 
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rendered  savage  and  fierce  by  exclusive  and  overdone  bodUy 
discipline, — destitute  even  of  the  elements  of  letters, — ^im- 
mersed in  their  own  narrow  specialities,  and  taught  to  despise 
all  that  lay  beyond, — possessing  all  the  qualities  requisite  to 
procure  dominion,  but  none  of  those  calculated  to  render 
dominion  popular  or  salutary  to  the  subject ;  while  the  habits 
and  attributes  of  the  guardians,  as  shadowed  forth  by  Plato, 
are  enlarged  as  well  as  philanthropic,  qualifying  them  not 
simply  to  govern,  but  to  govern  for  purposes  protective,  con- 
ciliatory and  exalted.  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  conceive  as 
the  perfection  of  society  something  of  the  Spartan  type — b, 
select  body  of  equally  privileged  citizens,  disengaged  from 
industrious  pursuits,  and  subjected  to  public  and  uniform 
training.  Both  admit  (with  Lykurgus)  that  the  citizen  belongs 
neither  to  himself  nor  to  his  family,  but  to  his  city ;  both  at 
the  same  time  note  with  regret,  that  the  Spartan  training  was 
turned  only  to  one  portion  of  human  virtue — ^that  which  is 
called  forth  in  a  state  of  war ;  ^  the  citizens  being  converted 
into  a  sort  of  garrison,  always  under  drill,  and  always  ready 
to  be  called  forth  either  against  Helots  at  home  or  against 
enemies  abroad.  Such  exclusive  tendency  will  appear  less 
astonishing  if  we  consider  the  very  early  and  insecure  period 
at  which  the  Lykurgean  institutions  arose,  when  none  of  those 
guarantees  which  afterwards  maintained  the  peace  of  the 
Hellenic  world  had  as  yet  become  effective — no  constant 
habits  of  intercourse,  no  custom  of  meeting  in  Amphiktyony 
from  the  distant  parts  of  Greece,  no  common  or  largely  fre- 
quented festivals,  no  multiplication  of  proxenies  (or  standing 
tickets  of  hospitality)  between  the  important  cities,  no  pacific 
or  industrious  habits  anywhere.  When  we  contemplate  the 
general  insecurity  of  Grecian  life  in  the  ninth  or  eighth  century 
before  the  Christian  aera,  and  especially  the  precarious  con- 
dition of  a  small  band  of  Dorian  conquerors,  in  Sparta  and  its 
district,  with  subdued  Helots  on  their  own  lands  and  Achaeans 
unsubdued  all  around  them — ^we  shall  not  be  surprised  that 
the  language  which  Brasidas  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  ad- 
dresses to  his  army  in  reference  to  the  original  Spartan  settle- 


conscioiisly  which  confirms  it  "The 
most  rational  Spartans  (he  says)  will 
appreciate  this  discourse,  if  they  /if$4i 
any  one  to  read  it  to  tMan — llr  KdfitHri 


r5y  d¥ayyw<r6fjL«vov  (p.  285). 

>  Arislot  Polit.  ii.  6,  22;  vii.  13,  II; 
viii.  1-3;  viiu  3,  3.  Plato,  Legg.  i.  p. 
626-629.    Plutarch,  Soldn,  c.  22. 
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ment,  was  still  more  powerfully  present  to  the  mind  of 
Lykurgus  four  centuries  earlier — **  We  are  a  few  in  the  midst 
of  many  enemies  ;  we  can  only  maintain  ourselves  by  fighting 
and  conquering."  ^ 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  exclusive  aim  which  Lykurgus 
His  end,  proposed  to  himself  is  easily  understood  ;  but  what 
SSSS^  is  truly  surprising,  is  the  violence  of  his  means  and 
dSSd^  ^^^  success  of  the  result  He  realised  his  project  of 
««ve«.  creating  in  the  8000  or  9000  Spartan  citizens  un- 
rivalled habits  of  obedience,  hardihood,  self-denial,  and  military 
aptitude— complete  subjection  on  the  part  of  each  individual 
to  the  local  public  opinion,  and  preference  of  death  to  the 
abandonment  of  Spartan  maxims — intense  ambition  on  the 
part  of  every  one  to  distinguish  himself  within  the  prescribed 
sphere  of  duties,  with  little  ambition  for  anything  else.  In 
what  manner  so  rigorous  a  system  of  individual  training  can 
have  been  first  brought  to  bear  upon  any  community,  master- 
ing the  course  of  the  thoughts  and  actions  from  boyhood  to 
old  age— a  work  far  more  difficult  than  any  political  revolution 
— we  are  not  permitted  to  discover.  Nor  does  even  the 
influence  of  an  earnest  and  energetic  Herakleid  man — ^seconded 
by  the  still  more  powerful  working  of  the  Delphian  god  behind, 
upon  the  strong  pious  susceptibilities  of  the  Spartan  mind — 
sufficiently  explain  a  phaenomenon  so  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  unless  we  suppose  them  aided  by  some  combina- 
tion of  co-operating  circumstances  which  history  has  not 
transmitted  to  us,*  and  preceded  by  disorders  so  exaggerated 
as  to  render  the  citizens  glad  to  escape  from  them  at  any 
price. 

Respecting  the  ante-Lykurgean  Sparta  we  possess  no  posi- 
sutemcntt    tivc  information  whatever.     But  although  this  unfor- 

of  Plutarch  ,         /.,i     * 

about  Ly.  tunate  gap  cannot  be  filled  up,  we  may  yet  master 
iimS*n7  the  negative  probabilities  of  the  case,  sufficiently  to 
them.  see  that  in  what  Plutarch  has  told  us  (and  from 

Plutarch  the  modem  views  have,  until  lately,  been  derived). 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  126.  Oty*  fiiiZ^  iarh  toXi- 
r«i&y  roioiruy  liiccrc,  iv  ats  ob  voXXol 
hxlyttv  Apxov^i^  iJihk  ir\u6y»y  fuiWov 
kXdffaovr  oIk  &\Ay  rivl  lerriffd/itvoi  riiv 

The   most  remarkable  circumstance  , ^.._ 

is,    that    these    words    are    addressed    i.  p.  632). 
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by  Brasidas  to  an  army  composed  in 
hu^  proportion  of  manumittea  Helots 
(Thucyd.  iv.  8i). 

*  Plato  treats  the  system  of  Lyki 
as  emanating  from  the  Delphian  A 
and  Lykui^gus  as  his  missionary  ( 
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there  is  indeed  a  basis  of  reality,  but  there  is  also  a  large 
superstructure  of  romance, — in  not  a  few  particulars  essentially 
misleading.  For  example,  Plutarch  treats  Lykurgus  as  in- 
troducing his  reforms  at  a  time  when  Sparta  was  mistress  of 
Laconia,  and  distributing  the  whole  of  that  territory  among 
the  Perioekl  Now  we  know  that  Laconia  was  not  then  in 
possession  of  Sparta,  and  that  the  partition  of  Lykurgus 
(assuming  it  to  be  real)  could  only  have  been  applied  to  the 
land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  latter.  For  even  Amyklse, 
Pharis,  and  Geronthrae  were  not  conquered  until  the  reign 
of  Tdddus,  posterior  to  any  period  which  we  can  reasonably 
assign  to  Lykurgus :  nor  can  any  such  distribution  of  Laconia 
have  really  occurred  Farther  we  are  told  that  Lykurgus 
banished  from  Sparta  coined  gold  and  silver,  useless  pro- 
fessions and  frivolities,  eager  pursuit  of  gain,  and  ostentatious 
display.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  improbability  that  any 
one  of  these  anti-Spartan  characteristics  should  have  existed 
at  so  early  a  period  as  the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian 
aera,  we  may  at  least  be  certain  that  coined  silver  was  not 
then  to  be  found,  since  it  was  first  introduced  into  Greece  by 
Pheiddn  of  Argos  in  the  succeeding  century,  as  has  been  stated 
in  the  preceding  section. 

But  amongst  all  the  points  stated  by  Plutarch,  the  most 
suspicious  by  far,  and  the  most  misleading,  because  endless 
calculations  have  been  built  upon  it,  is  the  alleged  New  par- 
redivision  of  landed   property.     He   tells  us    that  £2dS-^ 
Lykurgus  found  fearful  inequality  in  the  landed  pos-  *"«  "Shod 
sessions  of  the  Spartans  ;  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  by^uof" 
hands  of  a  few,  and  a  great  multitude  without  any  3SJlS*w 
land  ;  that  he  rectified  this  evil  by  a  redivision  of  a™«o»^«* 
the  Spartan  district  into  9000  equal  lots,  and  the  rest  of 
Laconia  into  30,000,  giving  to  each  citizen  as  much  as  would 
produce  a  given  quota  of  barley,  &c ;  and  that  he  wished 
moreover  to  have  divided  the  moveable  property  upon  similar 
principles  of  equality,  but  was  deterred  by  the  difficulties  of 
carrying  his  design  into  execution. 

Now  we  shall  find  on  consideration  that  this  new  and  equal 
partition  of  lands  by  Lykurgus  is  still  more  at  variance  with 
fact  and  probability  than  the  two  former  alleged  proceedings. 
All  the  historical  evidences  exhibit  decided  inequalities  of 
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property  among  the  Spartans — inequalities  which  tended  con- 
stantly to  increase;  moreover,  the  earlier  authors  do  not 
conceive  this  evil  as  having  grown  up  by  way  of  abuse  out  of 
a  primaeval  system  of  perfect  equality,  nor  do  they  know 
anything  of  the  original  equal  redivision  by  Lykui^^us.  Even 
as  early  as  the  poet  Alkaeus  (B.C  600-580)  we  find  bitter 
complaints  of  the  oppressive  ascendency  of  wealth,  and  the 
degradation  of  the  poor  man,  cited  as  having  been  pronounced 
by Aristodfimus at  Sparta  :  "Wealth  (said  he)  makes  the  man 
— ^no  poor  person  is  either  accounted  good  or  honoured"^ 
Next,  the  historian  Hellanikus  certainly  knew  nothing  of  the 
Lykurgean  redivision — for  he  ascribed  the  whole  Spartan 
polity  to  Eurysthenfis  and  Proklfis,  the  original  founders,  and 
hardly  noticed  Lykurgus  at  all.  Again,  in  the  brief  but  im- 
pressive description  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver  by  Herodotus, 
several  other  institutions  are  alluded  to,  but  nothing  is  said 
about  a  redivision  of  the  lands ;  and  this  latter  point  is  in 
itself  of  such  transcendent  moment,  and  was  so  recognised 
among  all  Grecian  thinkers,  that  the  omission  is  almost  a 
demonstration  of  ignorance.  Thucydidfis  certainly  could  not 
have  believed  that  equality  of  property  was  an  original  feature 
of  the  Lykurgean  system ;  for  he  says  that  at  Lacedxmon 
"  the  rich  men  assimilated  themselves  greatly  in  respect  of 
clothing  and  general  habits  of  life  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
poor,  and  thus  set  an  example  which  was  partially  followed  in 
the  rest  of  Greece : "  a  remark  which  both  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  unequal  property,  and  gives  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
real  working  of  Lykurgic  institutions.'  The  like  is  the  senti- 
ment of  Xenophon:'  he  observes  that  the  rich  at  Sparta 
gained  little  by  their  wealth  in  point  of  superior  comfort  ;  but 
he  never  glances  at  any  original  measure  carried  into  eflfect 
by  Lykurgus  for  equalising  possessions.  Plato  too,*  while  he 
touches  upon  the  great  advantage  possessed  by  the  Dorians, 
immediately  after  their  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  in  being 


'  Alcad  Fragment  41,  p.  279,  ed. 
Schneidewin. — 

Aofiroy  cv    2irclprf  K6yov 
Btrny  —  X  p  i( /M,  a  r*    arijp*  vti^ixpbc   ^  ovSck 
niXn*  i&BxJbt  ov3i  rifuof* 

Compare  the  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Isthm. 
XL  17,  and  Diogen.  I-aert.  t.  31. 


'  Thucyd.  L  6.  ft^rpl^  V  oS  4^9^^^ 
KoX  is  rhy  vvv  rp&mv  trpihoi  hoK^htuiiivuH 
4xP^<rcarro,  Koi  is  ri  &XAa  irphs  robs  «»A- 
Xovs  ol  rk  fiMlC»  K€icrrifi4voi  laoiimrot 
lUXivra  Kordarriffay.  See  also  Plutarch, 
Apophth^:m.  Lacon.  p.  210  A-F. 

'  Xenoph.  Republ.  Laced,  c  7. 

*  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p.  6S4. 
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able  to  apportion  land  suitably  to  all — never  hints  that  this 
original  distribution  had  degenerated  into  an  abuse,  and  that 
an  entire  subsequent  redivision  had  been  resorted  to  by 
Lykurgus:  moreover,  he  is  himself  deeply  sensible  of  the 
hazards  of  that  formidable  proceeding.  Lastly,  Aristotle 
clearly  did  not  believe  that  Lykurgus  had  redivided  the  soil. 
For  he  informs  us,  first,  that  ^both  in  Lacedaemon  and  in 
Kr^te,  the  leg^islator  had  rendered  the  enjoyment  of  property 
common  through  the  establishment  of  the  Syssitia  or  public 
mess."  ^  Now  this  remark  (if  read  in  the  chapter  of  which  it 
forms  part,  a  refutation  of  the  scheme  of  Communism  for  the 
select  guardians  in  the  Platonic  Republic)  will  be  seen  to  tell 
little  for  its  point,  if  we  assume  that  Lykurgus  at  the  same 
time  equalised  all  individual  possessions.  Had  Aristotle 
known  that  fact,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  it :  nor 
could  he  have  assimilated  the  legislators  in  Lacedsemon  and 
Krdte,  seeing  that  in  the  latter  no  one  pretends  that  any  such 
equalisation  was  ever  brought  about  Next,  not  only  does 
Aristotle  dwell  upon  the  actual  inequality  of  property  at 
Sparta  as  a  serious  public  evil,  but  he  nowhere  treats  this 
as  having  grown  out  of  a  system  of  absolute  equality  once 
enacted  by  the  lawgiver  as  a  part  of  the  primitive  consti- 
tution: he  expressly  notices  inequality  of  property  so  far 
back  as  the  second  Messenian  war.  Moreover,  in  that  valuable 
chapter  of  his  Politics  where  the  scheme  of  equality  of  pos- 
sessions is  discussed,  Phaleas  of  Chalked6n  is  expressly  men- 
tioned as  the  first  author  of  it,  thus  indirectly  excluding 
Lykurgus.'  The  mere  silence  of  Aristotle  is  in  this  discussion 
a  negative  argument  of  the  greatest  weight     Isokratds  '  too 


"  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  2, 10.  "CXaittp  rh 

ris  aucifiriois  6  pofwOirris  4icolifWF€, 

'  Aristot  Politic  ii  4,  i,  about 
Phaleas ;  and  about  Sparta  and  Krete, 
generally,  the  whole  sixth  and  seventh 
dusters  of  the  second  book,  also  v.  6, 
2-7. 

Theophrastus  (apud  Plutarch.  Lycurg. 
c  10)  makes  a  similar  observation,  that 
the  public  mess,  and  the  general  sim- 
plicity of  habits,  tended  to  render 
wealUi  of  little  service  to  the  possessor: 
T^y  tAoDtok  J6arhjovTov  i/wtpydtrcurBai  r$ 
KQiwi-ntri  rmv  Ztlitvwv,  vol  rp  wfpi  r^y 
dWrar  c^cAc(f.     Compare    Plutarch, 


Apophthegm.  Lacon.  p.  226  E.  The 
wealth  therefore  was  not  formally  done 
away  with  in  the  opinion  of  Theophras- 
tus: there  was  no  positive  equauty  of 
possessions. 

Both  the  Spartan  kings  dined  at  the 
public  mess  at  the  same  pheidition 
(Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c  30). 

Herakleid^  Ponticus  mentions  no- 
thing either  about  equality  of  Spartan 
lots  or  fresh  partition  of  lands  by  Ly- 
kurgus (ad  calcem  Cragii,  De  Sparta- 
norum  Repub.  p.  504),  though  he  speaks 
about  the  Spartan  lots  and  law  ot  suc- 
cession as  well  as  about  Lykurgus. 

>  Isokrat^s,  Panathen.  Or.  xii.  pp. 
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The  idea  of 
Lykurgus 
as  an  equal 
parddoner 
of  lands  be- 
longs to  the 
century  of 
Affisand 
Kleon 


speaks  much  about  Sparta  for  good  and  for  evil — ^mentions 
Lykurgus  as  having  established  a  political  constitution  much 
like  that  of  the  earliest  days  of  Athens — praises  the  gymnasia 
and  the  discipline,  and  compliments  the  Spartans  upon  the 
many  centuries  which  they  have  gone  through  without  violent 
sedition,  extinction  of  debts  and  redivision  of  the  land — ^those 
"monstrous  evils"  as  he  terms  them.  Had  he  conceived 
Lykurgus  as  being  himself  the  author  of  a  complete  redivision 
of  land,  he  could  hardly  have  avoided  some  allusion  to  it 
It  appears  then  that  none  of  the  authors  down  to  Aristotle 
ascribe  to  Lykurgus  a  redivision  of  the  lands,  either 
of  Sparta  or  of  Laconia.  The  statement  to  this 
effect  in  Plutarch,  given  in  great  detail  and  with 
precise  specification  of  number  and  produce,  must 
[eomen^s.  havc  been  borrowed  from  some  author  later  than 
Aristotle ;  and  I  think  we  may  trace  the  source  of  it,  when  we 
study  Plutarch's  biography  of  Lykurgus  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Agis  and  Kleomenfis.  The  statement  is  taken  from 
authors  of  the  century  after  Aristotle,  either  in,  or  shortly 
before,  the  age  when  both  those  kings  tried  extreme  measures 
to  renovate  the  sinking  state:  the  former  by  a  thorough 
change  of  system  and  property,  yet  proposed  and  accepted 
according  to  constitutional  forms ;  the  latter  by  projects  sub- 
stantially similar,  with  violence  to  enforce  them.  The  accu- 
mulation of  landed  property  in  few  hands,  the  multiplication 
of  poor,  and  the  decline  in  the  number  of  citizens,  which  are 
depicted  as  grave  mischiefs  by  Aristotle,  had  become  greatly- 
aggravated  during  the  century  between  him  and  Agis.  The 
number  of  citizens,  reckoned  by  Herodotus  in  the  time  of 
the  Persian  invasion  at  8000,  had  dwindled  down  in  the  time 
of  Aristotle  to  1000,  and  in  that  of  Agis  to  700,  out  of  which 
latter  number  100  alone  possessed  most  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  state.^  Now  by  the  ancient  rule  of  Lykurgus, 
the  qualification  for  citizenship  was  the  ability  to  furnish  the 
prescribed  quota,  incumbent  on  each  individual,  at  the  public 
mess  :  so  soon  as  a  citizen  became  too  poor  to  answer  to  this 
requisition,  he  lost  his  franchise  and  his  eligibility  to  offices,* 


266,  270,    278  :    ob9^  XP*^^  iMOKorks 
o&5i  yrjs  dvaiourfjihv  o2>S*  &XA*  ovSkw  r&y 


*  Plutarch,  Agis,  c  iv. 

^  Aristot.   Polit  ii.  6,  21.     Uaph  5i 
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The  smaller  lots  of  land,  though  it  was  held  discreditable 
either  to  buy  or  sell  them/  and  though  some  have  asserted 
(without  ground  I  think)  that  it  was  forbidden  to  divide  them 
— became  insufficient  for  numerous  families,  and  seem  to  have 
been  alienated  in  some  indirect  manner  to  the  rich ;  while  every 
industrious  occupation  being  both  interdicted  to  a  Spartan 
citizen  and  really  inconsistent  with  his  rigorous  Orcum- 
personal  discipline,  no  other  means  of  furnishing  his  sparudown 

,       ,  i. ,        ,  1  .  >T»i        ^  ^^  reign 

quota,  except  the  lot  of  land,  was  open  to  him.    The  of  Agis. 
difficulty  felt  with  r^ard  to  these  smaller  lots  of  land  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  stated  by  Polybius,'  that  three  or  four 


v^^pa  Tcir^cir  Mtow  Srrmw,  icai  rovro 
rh  MX»fui  od  hnfOfUtmtf  Bmratfdv  .... 
"Opos  9k  Tiff  wo\ir€las  oZris  iarir 
6  irdrfios,rh¥fiii9v¥dfi9yo¥  rovro 
rh  riKos  ^iptiw^  fi^  fi€r4xti9  air- 
T^  J.  So  also  Xenophcm.  Rep.  Lac  c  vii. 

9k  9uuracr0ai  rd^as. 

The  existence  of  this  rate-paying 
qualification  is  the  capital  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  Spartan  constitution ; 
especially  when  we  couple  it  with  the 
other  fact,  that  no  Spartan  acquired 
anything  hv  any  kind  of  industry. 

^  Herakldd^  Pontikus,  ad  calcem 
Cragii  de  Repub.  Laced,  p.  504.  Com- 
pare Cragius,  iii.  2,  p.  190. 

AristoSe  (ii.  6,  10)  states  that  it  was 
discreditable  to  buy  or  sell  a  lot  of  land, 
but  that  the  lot  might  be  either  given  or 
beaueathed  at  pleasure.  He  mentions 
notning  about  the  prohibition  to  divide, 
and  he  even  states  what  contradicts  it, 
— that  it  was  the  practice  to  give  a  large 
dowry  when  a  rich  man^  daughter 
married  (ii.  6,  ii).  The  sister  of  ^esi- 
laus,  Kyniska,  was  a  person  of  large 
property,  whidi  apparently  implies  the 
division  of  his  father's  estate  (Plutarch, 
Agesilaus,  30). 

Whether  there  was  ever  any  law  pro- 
hibiting a  father  from  dividing  his  lot 
amon^is  children  may  well  be  doubted. 
The  Rhetra  of  the  ephor  Epitadeus 
(Plutarch,  Agis,  5)  granted  unlimited 
power  of  testamentary  disposition  to  the 
possessor,  so  that  he  might  give  away 
or  bequeathe  his  land  to  a  stranger  if  he 
chose.  To  this  law  great  effects  are 
ascribed:  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
tendency  to  accumulate  property  in  few 
hands,  and  the  tendency  to  diminution 
in  the  number  of  qualified  citizens,  were 


powerfully  manifested  before  the  time  of 
Epitadeus,  who  came  after  Lysander. 
Plutarch  in  another  place  notices  Hesiod, 
Xenokrat^s  and  Lykurgus,  as  having 
concurred  with  Plato  in  thinking  that  it 
was  proper  to  leave  only  one  single  heir 
(&a  ftovoif  ic\rip6ifOfiop  /caroAnrciy) 
iywofu^/wnm  €ls  *Hato9oif,  Fragm.  vol. 
V.  pp.  777,  Wyttenb.).  But  Hesiod 
does  not  lay  down  this  as  a  necessity  or 
a  universal  rule;  he  only  says  that  a  maa 
is  better  off  who  has  oidy  one  son  (Opp. 
Di.  374).  And  if  Plato  had  been  able 
to  cite  Lykur^^us  as  an  authority  for  that 
system  of  an  mvariable  number  of  sepa- 
rate Kk^pot  or  lots,  which  he  sets  forth 
in  his  treatise  De  Legibus  (p.  740),  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  would  have 
done  so.  Still  less  can  Aristotle  have 
supposed  that  Lykurgus  or  the  Spartan 
system  either  ensured,  or  intended  to 
ensure,  the  maintenance  of  an  unalter- 
able number  of  distinct  proprietary 
lots;  for  he  expressly  notices  mat  scheme 
as  a  peculianty  of  Philolaus  the  Co- 
rinthian, in  his  laws  for  the  Thebans 
(Polit.  u.  9,  7). 

'  Polybius,  Fragm.  ap.  Mail  Collect. 
Vett.  Scrip,  vol.  ii.  p.  384. 

Perhaps,  as  O.  Miiller  remarks,  this 
may  mean  only,  that  none  except  the 
eldest  brother  could  afford  to  marry; 
but  the  feelings  of  the  Spartans  in 
respect  to  mamage  were  in  manv  other 
points  so  different  from  ours,  that  we 
are  hardly  authorised  to  reject  the  literal 
statement  (History  of  the  Dorians,  iii. 
10,  2) — which  indeed  is  both  illustrated 
and  rendered  credible  by  the  permission 
granted  in  the  laws  of  Sol6n  to  an  M- 
Kknpos  who  had  been  claimed  in  marriage 
by  a  relative  in  his  old  age — hv  6  Kparmv 
KoX  K^pios  yeyovifs  kot^  t^v  f^/mk  aibrhs 
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Spartan  brothers  had  often  one  and  the  same  wife,  the  paternal 
land  being  just  sufficient  to  furnish  contributions  for  all  to  the 
public  mess,  and  thus  to  keep  alive  the  citizen-rights  of  all 
the  sons.  The  tendency  to  diminution  in  the  number  of 
Spartan  citizens  seems  to  have  gone  on  uninterruptedly  from 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  and  must  have  been  aggravated 
by  the  foundation  of  Mess6n6,  with  its  independent  territory 
around,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  an  event  which  robbed 
the  Spartans  of  a  large  portion  of  their  property.  Apart  from 
these  special  causes,  moreover,  it  has  been  observed  often  as 
a  statistical  fact,  that  a  close  corporation  of  citizens,  or  any- 
small  number  of  families  intermarrying  habitually  among  one 
another,  and  not  reinforced  from  without,  have  usually  a  ten- 
dency to  diminish. 

The  present  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  at  length  into  that 
combination  of  causes  which  partly  sapped,  partly  overthrew, 
both  the  institutions  of  Lykurgus  and  the  power  of  Sparta. 
But  taking  the  condition  of  that  city  as  it  stood  in  the  time 
of  Agis  III.  (say  about  250  B.C.),  we  know  that  its  citizens 
had  become  few  in  number,  the  bulk  of  them  miserably 
poor,  and  all  the  land  in  a  small  number  of  hands.  The  old 
discipline  and  the  public  mess  (as  far  as  the  rich  were  con- 
cerned) had  degenerated  into  mere  forms — a  numerous  body 
of  strangers  or  non-citizens  (the  old  xen^lasy,  or  prohibition 
of  resident  strangers,  being  long  discontinued)  were  domiciled 
in  the  town,  forming  a  powerful  moneyed  interest ;  and  lastly, 
the  dignity  and  ascendency  of  the  state  amongst  its  neighbours 
were  altogether  ruined.  It  was  insupportable  to  a 
young  enthusiast  like  king  Agis,  as  well  as  to  many 
ardent  spirits  among  his  contemporaries,  to  contrast 
this  degradation  with  the  previous  glories  of  their 
country ;  nor  did  they  see  any  other  way  of  recon- 
structing the  old  Sparta  except  by  again  admitting 
the  disfranchised  poor  citizens,  redividing  the  lands, 
cancelling  all  debts,  and  restoring  the  public  mess  and  military 
training  in  all  their  strictness.  Agis  endeavoured  to  carry 
through  these  subversive  measures,  (such  as  no  demagogue  in 


Diminished 
number  of 
citizens  and 
degradation 
of  Spsuta  in 
the  reign  of 
Agis.  His 
ai^ent  wish 
to  restore 
the  dignity 
of  the  sute. 


fi^  Zviwrhs  f  »Xijtf"iclf€«r  dirh  rmv  Hyyiffra 
rod  itvliphs  0irvU<r9ai  (Plutarch,  Sol6n,  c 
20). 

I  may  observe,  that  of  O.  Muller*s 


statements  respecting  the  lots  of  land  at 
Sparta,  several  are  unsupported  and 
some  incorrect 
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the  extreme  democracy  of  Athens  would  ever  have  ventured  to 
glance  at,)  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  and  public  assembly, 
and  the  acquiescence  of  the  rich.  His  sincerity  is  attested  by 
the  fact,  that  his  own  property,  and  that  of  his  female  rela- 
tives, among  the  largest  in  the  state,  was  cast  at  the  first 
sacrifice  into  the  common  stock.  But  he  became  the  dupe  of 
unprincipled  coadjutors,  and  perished  in  the  unavailing  attempt 
to  realise  his  scheme  by  persuasion.  His  successor  Kleomen^ 
afterwards  accomplished  by  violence  a  change  substantially 
similar,  though  the  intervention  of  foreign  arms  speedily 
overthrew  both  himself  and  his  institutions. 

Now  it  was  under  the  state  of  public  feeling  which  gave 
birth  to  these  projects  of  Agis  and  Kleomenfis  at  Historic 
Sparta,  that  the  historic  fancy,  unknown  to  Aristotle  Lykurgus 

as  an  equal 

and   his  predecessors,  first  gained  ground,  of  the  petitioner 

,,  *,.  _  **  of  lands 

absolute  equality  of  property  as  a  pnmitive  insti-  grew  out 
tution  of  Lykurgus.  How  much  such  a  belief  would  feeling. 
favour  the ,  schemes  of  innovation  is  too  obvious  to  require 
notice  ;  and  without  supposing  any  deliberate  imposture,  we 
cannot  be  astonished  that  the  predispositions  of  enthusiastic 
patriots  interpreted  according  to  their  own  partialities  an  old 
unrecorded  legislation  from  which  they  were  separated  by 
more  than  five  centuries.  The  Lykurgean  discipline  tended 
forcibly  to  suggest  to  men's  minds  the  idea  of  equality  among 
the  citizens, — that  is,  the  n^ation  of  all  inequality  not  founded 
on  some  personal  attribute — inasmuch  as  it  assimilated  the 
habits,  enjoyments  and  capacities  of  the  rich  to  those  of 
the  poor ;  and  the  equality  thus  existing  in  idea  and  tendency, 
which  seemed  to  proclaim  the  wish  of  the  founder,  was  strained 
by  the  later  reformers  into  a  positive  institution  which  he  had 
at  first  ealised,  but  from  which  his  degenerate  followers 
had  receded.  It  was  thus  that  the  fancies,  longings,  and 
indirect  suggestions  of  the  present  assumed  the  character  of 
recollections  out  of  the  early,  obscure,  and  extinct  historical 
past  Perhaps  the  philosopher  Sphaerus  of  Borysthen^s  (friend 
and  companion  of  Kleomenfis,^  disciple  of  Zeno  the  Stoic  and 

»  Plutarch,    Kleomen^s,    cap.    2-1 1,     Agis,  c.  9. 


with  the  note  of  Schomann,  p.  175; 
also  Lycurg.  cap.  8;  Atheme.  iv.  p.  141. 
Phylarchus  also  described  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Kleomen^s,  seemingly  with 
favour  (Athense.  ib,)\  compare  Plutarch, 


Polybius  believed  that  Lykurgus  had 
introduced  equality  of  landed  possession 
both  in  the  district  of  Sparta  and  through- 
out Laconia:  his  opinion  is  probably 
borrowed  from  these  same  authors,  ii 
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author  of  works  now  lost  both  on  Lykurgus  and  Sokratte 
and  on  the  constitution  of  Sparta)  may  have  been  one  of  those 
who  gave  currency  to  such  an  hypothesis.  And  we  shall 
readily  believe,  that  if  advanced,  it  would  find  easy  and  sincere 
credence,  when  we  recollect  how  many  similar  delusions  have 
obtained  vogue  in  modem  times  far  more  favourable  to  his- 
torical accuracy — ^how  much  false  colouring  has  been  attached 
by  the  political  feeling  of  recent  days  to  matters  of  ancient 
history,  such  as  the  Saxon  Witenagemote,  the  Great  Charter, 
the  rise  and  growth  of  the  English  House  of  Conimons,  or 
even  the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth. 

When  we  read  the  division  of  lands  really  proposed  by 
Pft^on  king  Agis,  it  is  found  to  be  a  very  close  copy  of  the 
Ey^Agis.  original  division  ascribed  to  Lykurgus.  He  parcels 
the  lands  bounded  by  the  four  limits  of  Pell6n6,  Scllasia, 
Malea,  and  Taygetus,  into  4500  lots,  one  to  every  Spartan ; 
and  the  lands  beyond  these  limits  into  15,000  lots,  one  to  each 
Perioekus ;  and  he  proposes  to  constitute  in  Sparta  fifteen 
Pheiditia  or  public  mess-tables,  some  including  400  indivi- 
duals, others  200,— thus  providing  a  place  for  each  of  his  4500 
Spartans.  With  respect  to  the  division  originally  ascribed  to 
Lykurgus,  different  accounts  were  given.  Some  considered  it 
to  have  set  out  9000  lots  for  the  district  of  Sparta,  and  30,000 
for  the  rest  of  Laconia  ;  ^  others  affirmed  that  6000  lots  had 
been  given  by  Lykurgus,  and  3000  added  afterwards  by  king 
Polydorus ;  a  third  tale  was,  that  Lykurgus  had  assigned  4500 
lots,  and  king  Polydorus  as  many  more.  This  last  scheme  is 
much  the  same  as  what  was  really  proposed  by  Agis, 

In  the  preceding  argument  respecting  the  redivision  of  land 
ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  I  have  taken,  that  measure  as  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Plutarch.    But  there  has  been  a  tendency,  in  some 


the  third  century  before  the  Christian 
sera.  For  he  expresses  his  great  surprise 
how  the  best-informed  ancient  authors 
{oi  Xoyi^arroi  r&v  kpxaimv  (rvyypa4>4»v)f 
Plato,  Xenophon,  Ephorus,  Kalli- 
sthenes,  can  compare  the  Kretan  polity 
to  the  old  Lacedaemonian,  the  main 
features  of  the  two  being  (as  he  says)  so 
different— equality  of  property  at  Sparta, 
great  inequality  of  property  in  Krete, 
among  other  differences  (Polyb.  vi. 
45-48). 


This  remark  of  Polybius  exhibits  the 
difference  of  opinion  of  the  earlier  writers, 
as  compared  with  those  during  the  third 
century  before  the  Christian  sera.  The 
former  compared  Spartan  and  Kretan 
institutions,  because  they  did  fiot  con- 
ceive equality  of  landed  property  as  a 
feature  m  old  Sparta. 

*  Respecting  Sphaerus,  see  Plutarch, 
Lycurg.  c.  8  ;  Kleomen.  c.  2  ;  Athenae. 
iv.  p.  141 ;  Diogen.  Laert.  vii.  sect  137. 
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able  modern  writers,  while  admitting  the  general  fact  of  such 
redivision,  to  reject  the  account  given  by  Plutarch  in  ^. ,    ^ 

.  .  .         .  r«*        ^       .  opinion  that 

some  of  Its  mam  circumstances.    That,  for  instance,  Lykurgus 


which  is  the  capital  feature  in  Plutarch's  narrative, 
and  which  gives  soul  and  meanmg  to  his  picture  ieraice,but 
of  the  lawgiver — the  equality  of  partition — is  now  np^Sar 
rejected  by  many  as  incorrect,  and  it  b  supposed  £dk^^ 
that  Lykurgus  made  some  new  agrarian  regulations 
tending  towards  a  general  equality  of  landed  property,  but 
not  an  entirely  new  partition ;  that  he  may  have  resumed 
from  the  wealthy  men  lands  which  they  had  unjustly  taken 
frcta  the  conquered  Achaeans  and  thus  provided  allotments 
both  for  the  poorer  citizens  and  for  the  subject  Laconians. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  who  at  the  same  time 
admits  that  the  exact  proportion  of  the  Lykurgean  distri- 
bution can  hardly  be  ascertained.^ 


'  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  viiL  voL  L  p. 

344-347. 

C.  F.  Hermann,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
siders the  equal  partition  of  Laconia  into 
lots  indiTisible  and  inalienable  as  "an 
essential  condition"  (eine  wesentliche 
Bedingnng)  of  the  whole  Lykurgean 
^tem  (Lehrbuch  der  Griechischen 
Staatsalterthiimer,  sect  28). 

Tittmann  (Griechische  Staatsverfas- 
snngen,  p.  588-596)  states  and  seems  to 
admit  the  equal  partition  as  a  fact,  with- 
out any  commentary. 

Wadismuth  (Hellenisch.  Alterthums- 
kunde,  ▼.  4,  42,  p.  217)  supposes  "that 
the  best  land  was  already  parcelled, 
before  the  time  of  Lykurgus,  into  lots  of 
equal  magnitude,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  Spartans,  which  number 
afterwards  increased  to  nine  thousand." 
For  this  assertion  I  know  no  evidence; 
it  departs  from  Plutarch,  without  sub- 
stituting an3rthing  better  authenticated 
or  more  plausible.  Wachsmuth  notices 
the  partition  of  Laconia  among  the 
Perioeki  in  30,000  equal  lots,  without 
any  comment,  and  seemingly  as  if  there 
were  no  doubt  of  it  (p.  210). 

Manso  also  supposes  that  there  had 
once  been  an  equal  division  of  land 
prior  to  Lykurgus — that  it  had  degene- 
rated into  abuse — and  that  Lykurgus 
corrected  it,  restoring,  not  absolute 
equality,  but  something  near  to  equality 
(Manso,    Sparta,   vol.  i.  p.    iio-i2i). 


This  is  the  same  gratuitous  supposition 
as  that  of  Wachsmuth. 

O.  Miiller  admits  the  division  as  stated 
by  Plutarch,  though  he  says  that  the 
whole  number  of  9000  lots  cannot  have 
been  set  out  before  the  Messenian  war  ; 
and  he  adheres  to  the  idea  of  equality 
as  contained  in  Plutarch;  but  he  says 
that  the  equality  consisted  in  "equal 
estimate  of  average  produce," — not  in 
equal  acreable  dimensions.  He  goes  so 
far  as  to  tell  us  that  "  the  loU  of  the 
Spartans,  which  supported  twice  as 
many  men  as  the  lots  of  the  Perioeki, 
must  upon  the  whole  have  been  twice  as 
extensive  (i>.  in  the  aggr^te) :  each 
lot  must  therefore  have  been  seven 
times  greater"  (compare  History  of  the 
Dorians,  iii.  3,  6  ;  iii.  10^  2).  He  also 
supposes  that  "  similar  partitions  of  land 
had  been  made  from  the  time  of  the 
first  occupation  of  Laconia  by  the  Do- 
rians." Whoever  compares  his  various 
positions  with  the  evidence  brought  to 
support  them,  will  find  a  painfm  dis- 
proportion between  the  basis  and  the 
superstructure. 

The  views  of  Schomann,  so  far  as  I 
collect  from  expressions  somewhat 
vague,  seem  to  coincide  with  those  of 
Dr.  Thirlwall.  He  admits  however 
that  the  alleged  Lykurgean  equalisation 
is  at  variance  with  the  representations 
of  Plato  (Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Pub. 
iv.  I,  7,  note  4,  p.  116). 
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I  cannot  but  take  a  different  view  of  the  statement  made 
by  Plutarch.  The  moment  that  we  depart  from  that  rule  of 
equality,  which  stands  so  prominently  marked  in  his  biography 
of  Lykurgus,  we  step  into  a  boundless  field  of  possibility,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  to  determine  us  to  one  point  more  than 
to  another.  The  surmise  started  by  Dr.  Thirlwall,  of  lands 
unjustly  taken  from  the  conquered  Achaeans  by  wealthy 
Spartan  proprietors,  is  altogether  gratuitous ;  and  granting  it 
to  be  correct,  we  have  still  to  explain  how  it  happened  that 
this  correction  of  a  partial  injustice  came  to  be  transformed 
into  the  comprehensive  and  systematic  measure  which  Plutarch 
describes ;  and  to  explain,  farther,  from  whence  it  arose  that 
none  of  the  authors  earlier  than  Plutarch  take  any  notice  of 
Lykurgus  as  an  agrarian  equalizer.  These  two  difficulties  will 
still  remain,  even  if  we  overlook  the  gratuitous  nature  of  Dr. 
Thirlwall's  supposition,  or  of  any  other  supposition  which  can 
be  proposed  respecting  the  real  Lykurgean  measure  which 
Plutarch  is  affirmed  to  have  misrepresented. 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  difficulties  are  best  obviated  by 
The  state-  adopting  a  different  canon  of  historical  interpreta- 
S??h  ub^t  *^^^-  W^  cannot  accept  as  real  the  Lykurgean  land 
b^'Sp^ing  division  described  in  the  life  of  the  lawgiver ;  but 
thStSSf**^  treating  this  account  as  a  fiction,  two  modes  of  pro- 
^f^  ceeding  are  open  to  us.    We  may  either  consider  the 

fiction,  as  it  now  stands,  to  be  the  exaggeration  and  distortion 
of  some  small  fact,  and  then  try  to  guess,  without  any  assist- 
ance, what  the  small  fact  was ;  or  we  may  regard  it  as  fiction 
from  first  to  last,  the  expression  of  some  large  idea  and  senti- 
ment so  powerful  in  its  action  on  men's  minds  at  a  given  time, 
as  to  induce  them  to  make  a  place  for  it  among  the  realities  of 
the  past  Now  the  latter  supposition,  applied  to  the  times 
of  Agis  III.,  best  meets  the  case  before  us.  The  eighth 
chapter  of  the  life  of  Lykurgus  by  Plutarch,  in  recounting  the 
partition  of  land,  describes  the  dream  of  king  Agis,  whose 
mind  is  full  of  two  sentiments — grief  and  shame  for  the  actual 
condition  of  his  country — together  with  reverence  for  its  past 
glories,  as  well  as  for  the  lawgiver  from  whose  institutions 
those  glories  had  emanated.  Absorbed  with  this  double  feel- 
ing, the  reveries  of  Agis  go  back  to  the  old  ante- Lykurgean 
Sparta  as  it  stood  more  than  five  centuries  before.     He  sees 
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in  the  spirit  the  same  mischiefs  and  disorders  as  those  which 
afflict  his  waking  eye — gross  inequalities  of  property,  with  a 
few  insolent  and  luxurious  rich,  a  crowd  of  mutinous  and 
suffering  poor,  and  nothing  but  fierce  antipathy  reigning 
between  the  two.  Into  the  midst  of  this  froward,  lawless,  and 
distempered  community  steps  the  venerable  missionary  from 
Delphi, — ^breathes  into  men's  minds  new  impulses,  and  an 
impatience  to  shake  off  the  old  social  and  political  Adam — 
and  persuades  the  rich,  voluntarily  abnegating  their  temporal 
advantages,  to  welcome  with  satisfaction  a  new  system  wherein 
no  distinction  shall  be  recognised,  except  that  of  good  or  evil 
desert^  Having  thus  regenerated  the  national  mind,  he  parcels 
out  the  territory  of  Laconia  into  equal  lots,  leaving  no  supe- 
riority to  any  one.  Fraternal  harmony  becomes  the  reigning 
sentiment,  while  the  coming  harvests  present  the  gratifying 
spectacle  of  a  paternal  inheritance  recently  distributed,  with 
the  brotherhood  contented,  modest  and  docile.  Such  is  the 
picture  with  which  "mischievous  Oneirus"  cheats  the  fancy 
of  the  patriotic  Agis,  whispering  the  treacherous  message  that 
the  gods  have  promised  him  success  in  a  similar  attempt,  and 
thus  seducing  him  into  that  fatal  revolutionary  course,  which 
is  destined  to  bring  himself,  his  wife  and  his  aged  mother  to 
the  dungeon  and  the  hangman's  rope.* 

That  the  golden  dream  just  described  was  dreamt  by  some 
Spartan  patriots  is  certain,  because  it  stands  recorded  in 
Plutarch  ;  that  it  was  not  dreamt  by  the  authors  of  centuries 
preceding  Ag^,  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show;  that 
the  earnest  feelings,  of  sickness  of  the  present  and  yearning 
for  a  better  future  under  the  colours  of  a  restored  past,  which 
filled  the  soul  of  this  king  and  his  brother  reformers — com- 
bined with  the  levelling  tendency  between  rich  and  poor  which 
really  was  inherent  in  the  Lykurgean  discipline — were  amply 
sufficient  to  beget  such  a  dream  and  to  procure  for  it  a  place 
among  the  great  deeds  of  the  old  lawgiver,  so  much  venerated 
and  so  little  known, — ^this  too  I  hold  to  be  unquestionable. 


*  Plntarc^  Lykur^.  c.  8.    vwhrtuf 
r^y  xApct9  awwratf  tls  lUtrov  B4yra%  i^ 

ovorrttf,    6fia\tis    Kot    laoKX'fipovs  rots 
$loi%  ytwofUt^ovs,  rh  Zh  irpioruov  kprrf 

VOL.  II. 


oitK  o(fffiis  itai^paf,  odd*  iu^urirrtTOff  irX^r 

Zi4rufit,  &c 
•  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  19-20. 
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Had  there  been  any  evidence  that  Lykurgus  had  interfered 
with  private  property,  to  the  limited  extent  which  Dr.  Thirlwall 
and  other  able  critics  imagine — ^that  he  had  resumed  certain 
lands  unjustly  taken  by  the  rich  from  the  Achaeans — I  should 
have  been  glad  to  record  it ;  but  finding  no  such  evidence,  I 
cannot  think  it  necessary  to  presume  the  fact  simply  in  order 
to  account  for  the  story  in  Plutarch.^ 

The  various  items  in  that  story  all  hang  together,  and  must 
be  understood  as  forming  parts  of  the  same  comprehensive 
fact,  or  comprehensive  fancy.  The  fixed  total  of  9000  Spartan, 
and  30,000  Laconian  lots,'  the  equality  between  them,  and  the 
rent  accruing  from  each,  represented  by  a  given  quantity  of 
moist  and  dry  produce, — all  these  particulars  are  alike  true 
or  alike  uncertified.  Upon  the  various  numbers  here  given, 
many  authors  have  raised  calculations  as  to  the  population 
and  produce  of  Laconia,  which  appear  to  me  destitute  of  any 
trustworthy  foundation.  Those  who  accept  the  history  that 
Lykui^s  constituted  the  above-mentioned  numbers  both  of 
citizens  and  of  lots  of  land,  and  that  he  contemplated  the 


'  I  read  with  much  satisfaction  in  M. 
Kopstadt's  Dissertation,  that  the  general 
conclusion  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
establish  respecting  the  alleged  Lykur- 
fi^ean  redivision  of  property,  appears  to 
him  successfully  proved.  (Dissert  De 
Rerum  Laconic.  Const,  sect  13,  p.  138.) 

He  supposes,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
at  the  time  when  the  first  edition  of 
these  volumes  was  published,  I  was 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Lachmann  and 
Kortiim  had  both  called  in  question  the 
reality  of  the  Lykureean  redivision.  In 
regard  to  Professor  Kortiim,  the  fact  was 
first  brought  to  my  knowledge  by  his 
notice  of  uese  two  volumes  in  the  Hei- 
delberger  Jahrbiicher,  1846,  No.  41,  p. 
649. 

Since  the  first  edition  I  have  read  the 
treatise  of  Lachmann  (Die  Spartanische 
Staatsverfassung  in  ihrer  Entwickelung 
imd  ihrem  Venalle,  sect.  10,  p.  170) 
wherein  the  redivision  ascribed  to  Ly- 
kurgus  is  canvassed.  He  too  attributes 
the  origin  of  the  tale  as  a  portion  of 
history,  to  the  social  and  pohtical  feel- 
ings current  in  the  days  of  Agis  III.  and 
Kleomen^s  III.  He  notices  also  that  it 
is  in  contradiction  with  Plato  and  Iso- 
krat^.  But  a  large  proportion  of  the 
arguments  which  he  brings  to  disprove 
it,  are  connected  with  ideas  of  his  own 


respecting  the  social  and  political  con- 
stitution of  Sparta,  which  I  think  either 
untrue  or  uncertified.  Moreover  he  be- 
lieves in  the  inalienability  as  weU  as  the 
indivisibility  of  the  separate  lots  of  land 
— which  I  believe  to  be  just  as  little 
correct  as  their  supposed  equality. 

Kopstadt  (p.  139)  thinks  that  I  have 
gone  too  far  in  rejecting  every  middle 
opinion.  He  thinks  that Xykurgus  must 
have  done  something,  thou^  much  less 
than  what  is  affirmra,  tendmg  to  realise 
equality  of  individual  property. 

I  shall  not  say  that  this  is  impossible. 
If  we  had  ampler  evidence,  perhaps  such 
facts  might  appear.  But  as  the  evidence 
stands  now,  there  b  nothing  whatever  to 
show  it  Nor  are  we  entitled  (in  my 
judgement)  to  presume  that  it  was  so,  in 
the  absence  of  evidence,  simply  in  order 
to  make  out  that  the  Lykurgean  mjrtiie 
is  only  an  exaggeration,  and  not  entire 
fiction. 

*  Aristotle  (Polit  ii.  6,  ii)  remarks 
that  the  territory  of  the  Spartans  would 
maintain  1500  horsemen  and  20,000 
hoplites,  while  the  number  of  citiicns 
was  in  point  of  fact  less  than  icoa  Dr. 
Thirlwall  seems  to  prefer  the  reading  of 
Gottling— 3000  instead  of  30^000;  but 
the  latter  seems  better  supported  by 
MSB.,  and  most  suitable. 
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maintaiance  of  both  numbers  in  unchangeable  proportion — 
are  perplexed  to  assign  the  means  whereby  this  Acknow- 
adjustment  was  kept  undisturbed.     Nor  are  they  cuityof 
much  assisted  in  the  solution  of  this  embarrassing  ingbywhat 
problem  by  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  who  tells  SSdiw^ber 
us  that  the  number  remained  fixed  of  itself,  and  Sfthei^^ 
that  the  succession  ran  on  from  father  to  son  with-  uSm***"" 
out  either  consolidation  or  multiplication  of  parcels,  down 
to  the  period  when  foreign  wealth  flowed  into  Sparta,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.    Shortly  after  that  period  (he  tells  us)  a  citizen 
named  Epitadeus  became  ephor — a  vindictive  and  malignant 
man,  who,  having  had  a  quarrel  with  his  son,  and  piutarch*$ 
wishing  to  oust  him   from    the   succession,   intro-  SS'y^"' 
duced    and   obtained   sanction   to   a    new  Rhetra,  Epiudeua. 
whereby  power  was  granted  to  every  father  of  a  family  either 
to   make  over  during  life,  or  to  bequeathe  after  death,  his 
house  and  his  estate  to  any  one  whom  he  chose.^    But  it  is 
plain  that  this  story  (whatever  be  the  truth  about  the  family 
quarrel  of  Epitadeus)  does  not  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty. 
From  the  time  of  Lykurgus  to  that  of  this  disinheriting  ephor, 
more  than  four  centuries  must  be  reckoned  :  now  had  there 
been  real  causes  at  work  sufficient    to  maintain   inviolate 
the  identical  number  of  lots  and  families  during  this  long 
period,  we  see  no  reason  why  his  new  law,  simply  permissive 
and  nothing  more,  should  have  overthrown  it    We  are  not 
told  by  Plutarch  what  was  the  law  of  succession  prior  to 
Epitadeus.     If  the  whole  estate  went  by  law  to  one  son  in 
the  family,  what  became  of  the  other  sons,  to  whom  industrious 
acquisition  in  any  shape  was  repulsive  as  well  as  interdicted  ? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  estate  was  divided  between  the  sons 
equally  (as  it  was  by  the  law  of  succession  at  Athens),  how 
can  we  defend  the  maintenance  of  an  unchanged  aggregate 
number  of  parcels  ? 

Dr.  Thirlwall,  after  having  admitted  a  modified  interference 
with  private  property  by  Lykurgus,  so  as  to  exact  from  the 
wealthy  a  certain  sacrifice  in  order  to  create  lots  for  the  poor, 
and  to  bring  about  something  approaching  to  equi-producing 
lots  for  all,  observes : — "  The  average  amount  of  the  rent  (paid 
by  the  cultivating  Helots  from  each  lot)  seems  to  have  been 

*  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  5.  /^  T 
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no  more  than  was  required  for  the  frugal  maintenance  of  a 
family  with  six  persons.  The  right  of  transfer  was  as  strictly 
confined  as  that  of  enjoyment :  the  patrimony  was  indivisible, 
inalienable,  and  descended  to  the  eldest  son ;  in  default  of  a 
male  heir,  to  the  eldest  daughter.  The  object  seems  to  have 
been,  after  the  number  of  the  allotments  became  fixed,  that 
each  should  be  constantly  represented  by  one  head  of  a  house- 
hold But  the  nature  of  the  means  employed  for  this  end  is 
one  of  the  most  obscure  points  of  the  Spartan  system  .... 
In  the  better  times  of  the  commonwealth,  this  seems  to  have 
been  principally  effected  by  adoptions  and  marriages  with 
heiresses,  which  provided  for  the  marriages  of  younger  sons  in 
families  too  numerous  to  be  supported  on  their  own  hereditary 
property.  It  was  then  probably  seldom  necessary  for  the 
state  to  interfere,  in  order  to  direct  the  childless  owner  of  an 
estate,  or  the  father  of  a  rich  heiress,  to  a  proper  choice.  But 
as  all  adoption  required  the  sanction  of  the  kings,  and  they 
had  also  the  disposal  of  the  hand  of  orphan  heiresses,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  magistrate  had  the  power  of  inter- 
posing on  such  occasions,  even  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
individuals,  to  relieve  poverty  and  check  the  accumulation 
of  wealth."    (Hist  Gr.  ch.  8,  vol.  i.  p.  367.) 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  view  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  here  takes 
Lwidodpro-  of  ^h^  st^t^  of  property,  or  the  arrangements  respect- 
Jg2^-  i^g  its  transmission,  in  ancient  Sparta.  Neither  the 
5Slrf  It*""  equal  modesty  of  possession  which  he  supposes,  nor 
Sparta;  ^^q  prccautions  for  perpetuating  it,  can  be  shown  to 
have  ever  existed  among  the  pupils  of  Lykurgus.  Our  earliest 
information  intimates  the  existence  of  rich  men  at  Sparta : 
the  story  of  king  Aristo  and  Ag6tus,  in  Herodotus,  exhibits 
to  us  the  latter  as  a  man  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
had  only  just  "enough  to  maintain  six  persons  frugally" — 
while  his  beautiful  wife,  whom  Aristo  coveted  and  entrapped 
from  him,  is  expressly  described  as  the  daughter  of  opulent 
parents.  Sperthifis  and  Bulis  the  Talthybiads  are  desig- 
nated as  belonging  to  a  distinguished  race,  and  among  the 
wealthiest  men  in  Sparta.^  Demaratus  was  the  only  king  of 
Sparta  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  whe  had  ever  gained  a 
chariot  victory  in  the  Olympic  games  ;  but  we  know  by  the 

*  Herod,  vi.  6l.   oTa  iofOpimmw  r*  6\filw  Bvyar^pa,  &a  ;  vii.  134. 
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case  of  Lichas  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Evagoras,  and 
others,  that  private  Spartans  were  equally  successful  ;^  and  for 
one  Spartan  who  won  the  prize,  there  must  of  course  have 
been  many  who  bred  their  horses  and  started  their  chariots 
unsuccessfully.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  chariot- 
competition  at  Olympia  was  one  of  the  most  significant 
evidences  of  a  wealthy  house:  nor  were  there  wanting 
Spartans  who  kept  horses  and  dogs  without  any  exclusive 
view  to  the  games.  We  know  from  Xenophon,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  "the  very  rich  Spartans'' 
provided  the  horses  to  be  mounted  for  the  state-cavalry.' 
These  and  other  proofs,  of  the  existence  of  rich  men  at 
Sparta,  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  body  of  citizens 
each  possessing  what  was  about  enough  for  the  frugal 
maintenance  of  six  persons  and  no  more. 

As  we  do  not  find  that  such  was  in  practice  the  state  of 
property  in  the  Spartan  community,  so  neither  can  we  discover 
that  the  lawgiver  ever  tried  either  to  make  or  to  keep  it  so. 
What  he  did  was  to  impose  a  rigorous  public  dis-  ^^^^ 
dpline,  with  simple  clothing  and  fare,  incumbent  £^^g^ 
alike  upon  the  rich  and  the  poor  (this  was  his  special  |;^^^\ 
present  to  Greece,  according  to  Thucydid6s,^  and  his 
great  point  of  contact  with  democracy,  according  to  Aristotle) ; 
but  he  took  no  pains  either  to  restrain  the  enrichment  of  the 
former,  or  to  prevent  the  impoverishment  of  the  latter.  He 
meddled  little  with  the  distribution  of  property,  and  such 
n^lect  is  one  of  the  capital  deficiencies  for  which  Aristotle 
censures  him.  That  philosopher  tells  us,  indeed,  that  the 
Spartan  law  had  made  it  dishonourable  (he  does  not  say, 
peremptorily  forbidden)  to  buy  or  sell  landed  property,  but 
that  there  was  the  fullest  liberty  both  of  donation  and 
bequest :  and  the  same  results  (he  justly  observes)  ensued 
from  the  practice  tolerated  as  would  have  ensued  from  the 
practice  discountenanced— since  it  was  easy  to  disguise  a  real 
sale  under  an  ostensible  donation.  He  notices  pointedly  the 
tendency  of  property  at  Sparta  to  concentrate  itself  in  fewer 
hands,    unopposed   by   any   legal   hindrances:    the   fathers 


"  Herod,  vi.  70-103;  Thucyd  v.  50.      I  iv.  p.  141;  Aristot  Polit  11.  2,  5. 
5  Xcnoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  ii;  Xenoph.        »  Thucyd.  i.  6;  Anstot  Poht  iv.  7,  4. 
dc  Rep.  Lac  v.  3;  Molpis  ap.  Athense.  |  5;  viii.  i,  3. 
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married  their  daughters  to  whomsoever  they  chose,  and  gave 
dowries  according  to  their  own  discretion,  generally  very 
OiMuonsof  large :  the  rich  families  moreover  intermarried  among 
^'*"^*-  one  another  haj>itually  and  without  restriction.  Now 
all  these  are  indicated  by  Aristotle  as  cases  in  which  the 
law  might  have  interfered,  and  ought  to  have  interfered,  but 
did  not — ^for  the  great  purpose  of  disseminating  the  benefits 
of  landed  property  as  much  as  possible  among  the  mass  of 
tlie  citizens.  Again  he  tells  us  that  the  law  encouraged  the 
multiplication  of  progeny,  and  granted  exemptions  to  such 
citizens  as  had  three  or  four  children — ^but  took  no  thought 
how  the  numerous  families  of  poorer  citizens  were  to  live,  or 
to  maintain  their  qualification  at  the  public  tables,  most  of  the 
lands  of  the  state  being  in  the  hands  of  the  rich.^  His  notice 
and  condemnation  of  that  law,  which  made  the  franchise  of 
the  Spartan  citizen  dependent  upon  his  continuing  to  furnish 
his  quota  to  the  public  table — ^has  been  already  adverted  to ; 
as  well  as  the  potent  love  of  money  '  which  he  notes  in  the 
Spartan  character,  and  which  must  have  tended  continually 
to  keep  together  the  richer  families  among  themselves  :  while 
amongst  a  community  where  industry  was  unknown,  no  poor 
citizen  could  ever  become  rich. 

If  we  duly  weigh  these  evidences,  we  shall  see  that  equality 
of  possessions  neither  existed  in  fact,  nor  ever  entered 
into  the  scheme  and  tendencies  of  the  lawgiver  at 
Sparta.  And  the  picture  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  *  has 
drawn  of  a  body  of  citizens  each  possessing  a  lot  of 
land  about  adequate  to  the  frugal  maintenance  of  six 


Erroneous 
suppositions 
withr^sard 
to  the  Spar- 
tan law  and 
practice  of 
succession. 


"  Aristot  Polit  ii.  6,  10-13  5  ▼•  ^t  7« 

•  The  panegyrist  Xenophon  acknow- 
ledges much  the  same  respecting  the 
Sparta  which  he  witnessed:  but  he 
maintains  that  it  had  been  better  in 
former  times  (Repub.  Lac  c.  14). 

•  The  view  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  agrees  in 
the  main  with  that  of  Manso  and  O. 
Mviller  (Manso,  Sparta,  vol.  i.  p.  118- 
128;  and  voL  ii.  Beilage,  9,  p.  129;  and 
MUUer,  History  of  the  Dorians,  voL  ii 
B.  iil  c.  10,  sect.  2,  3). 

Both  these  authors  maintain  the  pro- 
position stated  by  Plutarch  (Agis,  c.  5, 
m  his  reference  to  the  ephor  Epitadeus, 
and  the  new  law  carried  by  that  ephor), 
that  the  number  of  Spartan  lots,  nearly 
equal    and   rigorously    indivisible,    re- 


mained with  little  or  no  change  from 
the  time  of  the  original  division  down 
to  the  return  of  Lysander  after  his  vic- 
torious close  of  the  Peloponn&ian  war. 
Both  acknowledge  that  the^  cannot 
understand  by  what  regulations  this 
lone  unalterabili^,  so  improbable  in 
itself,  was  maintamed :  but  both  afiirm 
the  fact  positively. 

The  period  will  be  more  than  400 
years,  if  the  original  division  be  referred 
to  Lykurgus :  more  than  300  years,  if 
the  9000  lots  are  understood  to  dale 
from  the  Messenian  war. 

If  this  allied  £Eu:t  be  really  a  £act,  it 
is  something  almost  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  mankind ;  and  before 
we  consent  to  believe  it,  we  ought  at 
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persons — of  adoptions  and  marriages  of  heiresses  arranged 
with  a  deliberate  view  of  providing  for  the  younger  children 


least  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  con- 
siderable show  of  positive  evidence  in 
its  £avoar,  and  not  much  against  it 
But  on  examining  Manso  and  Miiller,  it 
will  be  seen  that  not  only  is  there  very 
slender  evidence  in  its  favour — there  is 
a  decided  balance  of  evidence  against  it. 

The  evidence  produced  to  prove  the 
indivisibility  of  the  Spartan  lot  is  a 
passage  of  Herakleid^  Ponticus,  c.  2 
(ad  calc.  Cragii,  p.  504),  ir»Xc<ir  8i  y^v 
AoK^Baifutyiots  aXaxp^  Pty6furrai — Tijs 
ipxalas  ft/olpas  kmu^nMoBoi  (or  yc^c/i^ 
0^)  oMiy  i^tffru  The  first  portion  of 
this  assertion  is  confirmed  by,  and  pro- 
bably borrowed  from,  Aristotle,  who 
says  the  same  thin£  nearly  in  the  same 
words  :  the  second  portion  of  the  sen- 
tence ought,  according  to  all  reasonable 
rules  of  construction,  to  be  understood 
with  reference  to  the  first  part ;  that  is, 
to  the  salf  of  the  ori^nal  lot.  "  To  sell 
land  is  held  disgraced  among  the  Lace- 
daemonians, nor  is  it  permitted  to  sever 
off  any  portion  of  the  original  lot,"  i.e. 
/or  sale,  Herakldd^s  is  not  here  speak- 
ing of  the  law  of  succession  to  property 
at  Lacedsemon,  nor  can  we  infer  from 
his  words  that  the  whole  lot  was  trans- 
mitted entire  to  one  son.  No  evidence 
except  this  very  irrelevant  sentence  is 
produced  by  Miiller  and  Manso  to  jus- 
tify their  positive  assertion,  that  the 
Spartan  lot  of  land  was  indivisible  in 
respect  to  inheritance. 

Having  thus  determined  the  indi- 
visible transmission  of  lots  to  one  son  of 
a  family,  Manso  and  Miiller  presume, 
without  any  proof^  that  that  son  must 
be  the  eldest :  and  Miiller  proceeds  to 
state  something  equally  unsupported  by 
proof: — **  The  extent  of  his  rights,  how- 
ever, was  perhaps  no  farther  than  that 
he  was  considered  master  of  the  house 
and  propertv;  while  the  other  members 
of  the  uimiiy  had  an  equal  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  it  ...  The  master  of 
the  familv  was  therefore  obliged  to  con- 
tribute for  all  these  to  the  syssitia, 
without  which  contribution  no  one  was 
admitted.'* — Pp.  199,  200. 

All  this  is  completely  gratuitous,  and 
will  be  found  to  produce  as  many  diffi- 
culties in  one  way  as  it  removes  in 
another. 

The  next  law  as  to  the  transmission 
of  property  which  Manso  states  to  have 


prevailed,  is,  that  all  daughters  were  to 
marry  without  receiving  anv  dowry — 
the  case  of  a  sole  daughter  is  here  ex- 
cepted. For  this  proposition  he  cites 
Plutarch,  Apophthee.  LAConic  p.  227; 
Justin,  iii.  3 ;  Alian.  v .  H.  vi.  6.  These 
authors  do  certainly  affirm  that  there 
was  such  a  re^;ulation,  and  both  Plu- 
tarch and  Justm  assign  reasons  for  it, 
real  or  supposed.  **Lykurgus  being 
asked  why  he  directed  that  maidens 
should  be  married  without  dowry, 
answered, — In  order  that  maidens  of 
poor  families  might  not  remain  un- 
married, and  that  character  and  virtue 
might  be  exclusively  attended  to  in  the 
choice  of  a  wife."  The  same  general 
reason  is  given  by  Justin.  Now  the 
reason  here  given  for  the  prohibition  of 
dowry,  goes  indirectly  to  prove  that 
there  existed  no  such  law  of  general 
succession  as  that  which  had  b^n  be- 
fore stated,  viz.  the  sacred  indivisibility 
of  Uie  primitive  lot  For  had  this  latter 
been  recognised,  the  reason  would  have 
been  obvious  why  daughters  could  re- 
ceive no  dowry:  the  father's  whole 
landed  property  (and  a  Spartan  could 
have  little  of  any  other  property,  since* 
he  never  acquired  anything  by  industry) 
was  under  the  strictest  entail  to  his 
eldest  son.  Plutarch  and  Justin,  there- 
fore, while  in  their  statement  as  to  the 
matter  of  fact  they  warrant  Manso  in 
affirming  the  prohibition  of  dowry 
(about  this  matter  of  fact,  more  pre- 
sently), do  by  the  reason  which  they 
give,  discountenance  his  former  sup- 
position as  to  the  indivisibility  of  the 
primitive  family  lots. 

Thirdly,  Manso  understands  Aristotle 
(Polit  ii.  6,  II),  by  the  use  of  the 
adverb  yOr,  to  affirm  something  re- 
specting his  own  time  specially,  and  to 
imply  at  the  same  time  tnat  the  ancient 
custom  had  been  the  reverse.  I  cannot 
think  that  the  adverb,  as  Aristotle  uses 
it  in  that  passage,  bears  out  such  a  con- 
struction :  vvv  o\  there  does  not  signify 
present  time  as  opposed  to  past,  but 
the  antithesis  between  the  actual  custom 
and  that  which  Aristotle  pronounces  to 
be  expedient  .Aristotle  gives  no  indi- 
cation of  being  aware  that  any  material 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  laws  of 
succession  at  Sparta;  this  is  one  cir- 
cumstance, for  which  both  Manso  and 
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of  numerous  families— of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  kings 
to  ensure  this  object— of  a  fixed  number  of  lots  of  land,  each 


Miiller,  who  both  bdieve  in  the  extra- 
ordinary revolution  caused  by  the  per- 
missiye  law  of  the  ephor  Epitadeus, 
censure  nitw. 

Three  other  positions  are  laid  down 
by  Manso  about  the  laws  of  property  at 
Sparta.  I.  A  man  might  give  away  or 
bequeathe  his  land  to  whomsoever  he 
pleased.  2.  But  none  ^cept  childless 
persons  could  do  this.  3.  They  could 
onlv  give  or  bequeathe  it  to  citizens  who 
had  no  land  of  their  own.  Of  these 
three  regulations,  the  first  is  distinctly 
affirmed  by  Aristotle,  and  may  be  relied 
upon:  the  second  is  a  restriction  not 
noticed  by  Aristotle,  and  supported  by 
no  proof  except  that  which  anses  out  of 
the  story  of  the  ephor  Epitadeus,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  unable  to  disinherit 
his  son  without  causing  a  new  law  to  be 
passed :  the  third  is  a  pure  fancy. 

So  much  for  the  positive  evidence,  on 
the  faith  of  which  Manso  and  Miiller 
affirm  the  startling  fact,  that  the  lots  of 
land  in  Sparta  remained  distinct,  indi- 
visible, and  unchanged  in  number,  down 
to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
I  venture  to  say  that  such  positive  evi- 
dence is  far  too  weak  to  sustain  an 
affirmation  in  itself  so  improbable,  even 
if  there  were  no  evidence  on  the  other 
side  for  contradiction.  But  in  this 
case  there  is  powerful  contradictory 
evidence. 

First,  the  assertions  of  these  authors 
are  distinctly  in  the  teeth  of  Aristotle, 
whose  authority  they  try  to  invalidate 
by  saying  that  he  spoke  altogether  with 
reference  to  his  own  time  at  Sparta, 
and  that  he  misconceived  the  primi- 
tive Lykurgean  constitution.  Now  this 
might  form  a  reasonable  ground  of  pre- 
sumption against  the  competency  of 
Aristotle,  if  the  witnesses  produced  on 
the  other  side  were  older  than  he.  But 
it  so  happens  that  cTjery  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses produced  by  Manso  and  Miiller 
zi^ younger  i!tizxi  Aristotle:  Herakleid6s 
Ponticus,  Plutarch,  Tustin,  ^lian,  &c. 
Nor  is  it  shown  that  these  authors 
copied  from  any  source  earlier  than 
Aristotle — ^for  his  testimony  cannot  be 
contradicted  by  any  inferences  drawn 
from  Herodotus,  Thucydid^s,  Xeno- 
ohon,  Plato,  Isokrat^s  or  Ephorus. 
None  of  these  writers,  anterior  to  or 
contemporary  with    Aristotle,   counte- 


nance the  fancy  of  equal,  indivisible, 
perpetual  lots,  or  prohibition  of  dowry. 

The  fact  is,  that  Aristotle  is  not  only 
our  best  witness,  but  also  our  oldest 
witness,  respectix^  the  laws  of  property 
in  the  Spartan  commonwealth.  I  could 
have  wished  indeed  that  earlier  testi- 
monies had  existed,  and  I  admit  that 
even  the  most  sagacious  observer  of 
340-330  B.C.  is  liable  to  mistake  when 
he  speaks  of  one  or  two  centuries  before. 
But  if  Aristotle  is  to  be  discredited  on 
the  ground  of  late  date,  what  are  we  to 
say  to  Plutarch  ?  To  insist  on  the  intd- 
lectual  eminence  of  Aristotle  would  be 
superfluous :  and  on  this  subject  he  is  a 
witness  the  more  valuable,  as  he  had 
made  careful,  laborious  and  personal 
inquiries  into  the  Grecian  governments 
generally,  and  that  of  Sparta  among 
Sicm — me  great  point  de  mire  for  ancient 
speculative  politicians. 

Now  the  statements  of  Aristotle  dis- 
tinctly exclude  the  idea  of  equal,  indi- 
visible, inalienable,  perpetual  lots, — 
and  prohibition  of  do\«Try.  He  par- 
ticularly notices  the  habit  of  giving 
very  large  dowries,  and  the  constant 
tendency  of  the  lots  of  land  to  become 
consolidated  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands. 
He  tells  us  nothing  upon  the  subject 
which  is  not  perfectly  consistent,  in- 
telligible, and  uncontradicted  by  any 
known  statements  belonging  to  his  own 
or  to  earlier  times.  But  the  reason  why 
men  refuse  to  believe  him,  and  either 
set  aside  or  explain  away  his  evidence, 
is  that  they  sit  down  to  study  with  their 
minds  full  of  the  division  of  landed 
property  ascribed  to  Lykurgus  by  Plu- 
tarch. I  willingly  concede  that  on  this 
occasion  we  have  to  choose  between 
Plutarch  and  Aristotle.  We  cannot 
reconcile  them  except  by  arbitrary  sup- 
positions, every  one  of  which  breaks  up 
the  simplicity,  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
Plutarch's  a^rian  idea — and  every  one 
of  which  still  leaves  the  perpetuity  of 
the  original  lots  imexplained.  And  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  (which  is  in  per- 
fect consonance  with  what  we  indirectly 
gather  from  other  authors,  his  contem- 
poraries and  predecessors)  as  a  better 
witness  on  every  ground ;  rejecting  the 
statement  of  Plutarch,  and  rejecting  it 
altogether  with  dl  its  consequences. 
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represented  by  one  head  of  a  household — ^this  picture  is  one, 
of  which  the  reality  must  not  be  sought  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas.  The  "better  times  of  the  commonwealth,"  to  which 
he  refers,  may  have  existed  in  the  glowing  retrospect  of  Agis, 
but  are  not  acknowledged  in  the  sober  appreciation  of  Aris- 
totle.   That  the  citizens  were  far  more  numerous  in  early 


But  the  authority  of  AristoUe  is  not 
the  only  ai^nment  which  may  be  areed 
to  refnte  tms  supposition,  that  the  dis- 
tinct Spartan  lots  remained  unaltered  in 
number  down  to  the  time  of  Ljrsander. 
For  if  the  number  of  distinct  lots  re- 
mained undiminished,  the  number  of 
citizens  cannot  have  greatly  diminished. 
Now  the  conspiracy  of  Kinaddn  &lls 
during  the  life  of  Lysander,  within  the 
first  ten  jrears  after  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war :  and  in  the  account 
whicn  Xenophon  gives  of  that  con- 
s^mcy,  the  paucity  of  the  number  of 
atizens  is  brought  out  in  the  clearest 
and  most  emphatic  manner.  And  this 
must  be  before  the  time  when  the  new 
law  of  Epitadeus  is  said  to  have  passed, 
at  least  before  that  law  can  have  had 
room  to  produce  any  sensible  effects. 
If  then  the  ancient  9000  lots  still  re- 
mained all  separate,  without  either  con- 
solidation or  subdivision,  how  are  we 
to  account  for  the  small  number  of 
citizens  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Kinaddn? 

This  examination  of  the  evidence  (for 
the  purpose  of  which  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  prolong  the  present  note) 
shows — I.  ihat  the  hypotnesis  of  indi- 
visible, inalienable  lots,  maintained  for 
a  long  period  in  undiminished  number 
at  Sparta,  is  not  only  sustained  by  the 
very  minimum  of  affirmative  evidence, 
but  is  contradicted  by  very  good  ne^- 
tive.  2.  That  the  hypothesis  which 
represents  dowries  to  daughters  as  beine 
int>hibited  by  law,  is  indeed  affirmed 
by  Plutarch,  idian,  and  Justin,  but  is 
contradicted  by  the  better  authority  of 
Aristotle. 

The  recent  edition  of  Herakleid6s 
Ponticus,  published  by  Schneidewin  in 
1847  since  my  first  edition,  presents  an 
amended  text  which  completely  bears 
out  my  interpretation.  His  text,  derived 
from  a  fuller  comparison  of  existing 
MSS.,  as  well  as  firom  better  criticfu 
judgement  (see  his  Prolegg.  c  iii.  p.  liv), 
stands — n«X«ijr   8«    t^v  Aaic«8ai/<oWo» 


pof  Mi\  K^Mffrof  (p.  7).  It  is  plain  that 
all  this  passage  relates  to  sale  of  land, 
and  not  to  testation,  or  succession,  or 
division.  Thus  much  n^ativHy  is  cer- 
tain, and  Schneidewin  remarks  in  his 
note  (p.  53)  that  it  contradicts  Miiller, 
Hermann,  and  Schomann— adding,  that 
the  distinction  drawn  is,  between  land 
inherited  from  the  original  family  lots, 
and  land  otherwise  acauired,  by  dona- 
tion, beauest,  &c  Sale  of  the  former 
was  absolutdy  illegal :  sale  of  the  latter 
was  discreditable,  yet  not  absolutely 
illegal.  Aristotle  in  the  Politics  (vii.  o, 
10)  takes  no  notice  of  any  such  dis- 
tinction, between  land  inherited  from 
the  primitive  lots,  and  land  otherwise 
acquired.  *  Nor  was  there  perhaps  any 
well-defined  line  of  distinction,  in  a 
country  of  unwritten  customs  like 
Sparta,  between  what  was  simply  dis- 
graceful and  what  was  positively  iUegaL 
Schneidewin  in  his  note,  however,  as- 
sumes the  original  equality  of  the  lots 
as  certain  in  itself,  and  as  being  the 
cause  of  the  prohibition:  neither  of 
which  appears  to  me  true. 

I  speak  of  this  confused  compilation 
still  under  the  name  of  Herakleid^ 
Ponticus,  by  which  it  is  commonly 
known;  though  Schneidewin  in  the 
second  chapter  of  his  Prolegomena  has 
shown  sumcient  reason  for  beUeving 
that  there  is  no  authority  for  connecting 
it  with  the  name  of  Herakleid^  He 
tries  to  establish  the  work  as  consisting 
of  Elxcerpta  from  the  lost  treatise  Si 
Aristotle  s  vepl  noXirciwy :  which  is  well 
made  out  with  regard  to  some  parts, 
but  not  enough  to  Justify  his  inference 
as  to  the  whole.  The  article,  wherein 
Welcker  vindicates  the  ascribing  of  the 
work  to  an  Excerptor  of  Herudeid^, 
is  unsatisfactory  (Kleine  Schriften,  p. 

451). 

Beyond  this  irrelevant  passage  of 
Herakleid^  Ponticus,  no  farther  evi- 
dence is  produced  by  Miiller  and  Manso 
to  justify  their  positive  assertion,  that 
the  Spartan  lot  of  land  was  indivisible 
in  respect  to  inheritance. 
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times,  the  philosopher  tells  us,  and  that  the  community  had 
in  his  day  greatly  declined  in  power,  we  also  know :  in  this 
sense  the  times  of  Sparta  had  doubtless  once  been  better. 
We  may  even  concede  that  during  the  three  centuries  succeed- 
ing Lykurgus,  when  they  were  continually  acquiring  new 
territory,  and  when  Aristotle  had  been  told  that  they  had 
occasionally  admitted  new  citizens,  so  that  the  aggregate 
number  of  citizens  had  once  been  10,000 — ^we  may  concede 
that  in  these  previous  centuries  the  distribution  of  land  had 
been  less  unequal,  so  that  the  disproportion  between  the  great 
size  of  the  territory  and  the  small  number  of  citizens  was  not 
so  marked  as  it  had  become  at  the  period  which  the  philo- 
sopher personally  witnessed ;  for  the  causes  tending  to  aug- 
mented inequality  were  constant  and  uninterrupted  in  their 
working.  But  this  admission  will  stilly  leave  us  far  removed 
from  the  sketch  drawn  by  Dr.  Thirlwall,  which  depicts  the 
Lykurgean  Sparta  as  starting  from  a  new  agrarian  scheme  not 
far  removed  from  equality  of  landed  property — the  citizens  as 
spontaneously  disposed  to  uphold  this  equality  by  giving  to 
unprovided  men  the  benefit  of  adoptions  and  heiress-marriages 
— and  the  magistrate  as  interfering  to  enforce  this  latter 
purpose,  evfen  in  cases  where  the  citizens  were  themselves 
unwilling.  All  our  evidence  exhibits  to  us  both  decided  in- 
equality of  possessions  and  inclinations  on  the  part  of  rich 
men  the  reverse  of  those  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  indicates  ;  nor 
will  the  powers  of  interference  which  he  ascribes  to  the  magis- 
trate be  found  sustained  by  the  chapter  of  Herodotus  on 
which  he  seems  to  rest  them.^ 


'  Herod,  vi.  57,  in  enumerating  the 
privileges  and  perquisites  of  the  kings — 
oucdC^iy  8i  /lowovs  robs  fiatriKrias  r6ira^ 
fiovya*  varpoifxov  re  irapOivov  ir4pt,  is  rhv 
Uv4€rat  lx*t>'»  ^^  fh  ^*p  ^  ireer^p  aibr^p 
iyyvfiirjr  koX  bZ&p  tufuarU^y  ir4pf  ittd  ifv 
ris  0Mrhv  TtuBa  iroi^ccrOat  iddKfi,  fimriX'fiwv 
4vJantO¥  iroi4tir6at. 

It  seems  curious  that  irarpovxos  ttap- 
Bivos  should  mean  a  damsel  who  has  no 
father  (literally  lucus  a  non  lucmdo); 
but  I  suppose  that  we  must  accept  this 
upon  the  authority  of  Julius  Pollux  and 
Timseus.  Proceeding  on  this  inter- 
pretation, Valckenaer  gives  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  very  justly :  **  Orbae  nup- 
tias,   necdum  a   patre    desponsatae,   si 


plures  sibi  vindicarent,  6eretqne  ^  M- 
KXiipos,  ut  Athenis  loquebantur,  ivlSt- 
KoSf  Spartse  lis  ista  dirimebatur  a  regibus 
solis." 

Now  the  judicial  function  here  de- 
scribed is  something  very  different  from 
the  language  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  that 
**  the  kings  had  the  disposal  of  the  hand 
of  orphan  heiresses  in  cases  where  the 
father  had  not  signified  his  will."  Such 
disposal  would  approach  somewhat  to 
that  omnipotence  which  Aristophanes 
(Vesp.  585)  makes  pld  Philokleon  claim 
for  the  Athenian  (Ukasts  (an  exaggera- 
tion well  calculated  to  serve  the  poet's 
purpose  of  making  the  dikasts  s^ppear 
monsters  of  caprice  and  injustice),  and 
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To  conceive  correctly,  then,  the  Lykurgean  system,  as  far 
as  obscurity  and  want  of  evidence  will  permit,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  two  current  misconceptions  which  it  is  essential 
to  discard.  One  of  these  is,  that  the  system  included  a  re- 
partition of  landed  property,  upon  principles  of  exact  or 
approximative  equality  (distinct  from  that  appropriation  which 
belonged  to  the  Dorian  conquest  and  settlement),  and  pro- 
visions for  perpetuating  the  number  of  distinct  and  equal  lots. 
The  other  is,  that  it  was  first  brought  to  bear  when  the 
Spartans  were  masters  of  all  Laconia.  The  illusions  created 
by  the  old  legend — ^which  depicts  Laconia  as  all  one  country, 
and  all  conquered  at  one  stroke — ^yet  survive  after  the  l^^nd 
itself  has  been  set  aside  as  bad  evidence :  we  cannot  conceive 
Sparta  as  subsisting  by  itself  without  dominion  over  Laconia, 
nor  Amyklae,  Pharis  ^d  Geronthrae,  as  really  and  truly  inde- 
pendent of  Sparta.  Yet,  if  these  towns  were  independent  in 
the  time  of  Lykurgus,  much  more  confidently  may  the  same 
independence  be  affirmed  of  the  portions  of  Laconia  which  lie 
lower  than  Amyklae  down  the  ysdley  of  the  Eurotas,  as  well 
as  of  the  eastern  coast,  which  Herodotus  expressly  states  to 
have  been  originally  connected  with  Argos. 

Discarding  then  these  two  suppositions,  we  have  to  consider 
the  Lykurgean  system  as  brought  to  bear  upon  Sparta  and  its 
inmiediate  circumjacent  district,  apart  from  the  rest  of  Laconia, 


would  be  analogous  to  the  power  which 
English  kings  enjoyed  three  centuries 
ago  as  feudal  guardians  over  wards. 
But  the  language  of  Herodotus  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  that  the  kings  cAose 
a  husband  for  the  orphan  heiress.  She 
was  ckumed  as  of  right  by  persons 
in  certain  degrees  of  relational)  to 
her.  Whether  the  law  about  kyxicrr^ut 
(affinity  carrying  legal  rights)  was  the 
same  as  at  Athens  we  cannot  tell ;  but 
the  question  submitted  for  adju(Ucation, 
at  Sparta  to  the  kings  and  at  Athens  to 
the  dikasteries,  was  certainly  the  same, 
agreeably  to  the  above  note  of  Valcke- 
naer — ^namely,  to  whom,  among  the 
various  claimants  for  the  marriage,  the 
best  legal  title  really  belonged.  It  is 
indeed  probable  enough,  that  the  two 
ro3ral  descendants  of  Herakles  might 
abuse  their  judicial  function,  as  there 
are  various  instances  known  in  which 
they  take  bribes;  but  they  were  not 


likely  to  abuse  it  in  fieivour  of  an  unpro- 
vided youth. 

Next,  as  to  adoption:  Herodotus  tells 
us  that  the  ceremony  of  adoption  was 
performed  before  the  kings:  probably 
enoueh  there  was  some  fee  paid  with  it 
But  this  affords  no  ground  for  presuming 
that  they  had  any  hand  in  determining 
whom  the  childless  father  was  to  adopt. 
According  to  the  Attic  law  about  adop- 
tion, there  were  conditions  to  be  ful- 
filled, consents  to  be  obtained,  the 
absence  of  disqualifying  circumstances 
verified,  &c. ;  and  some  authority  before 
which  this  was  to  be  done  was  indis- 
pensable (see  Meier  and  Schomann, 
Attisch.  Prozess,  b.  iii.  ch.  iL  p.  436). 
At  Sparta  such  authority  was  vested  by 
ancient  custom  in  the  king ;  but  we  are 
not  told,  nor  is  it  probable,  *'that  he 
could  interpose,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  individuals,  to  relieve  poverty," 
as  Dr.  Thirlwall  supposes. 
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and  as  not  meddling  systematically  with  the  partition  of 
Lykurgttui  property,  whatever  that  may  have  been,  which  the 
originaUy      Dorian  conouerors  established  at  their  original  settle- 

applied  only 

to  s»i^  ment.  Lykurgus  does  not  try  to  make  the  poor 
equal  8c-  rich,  nor  the  rich  poor ;  but  he  imposes  upon  both 
dudpUn^  the  same  subjugating  drilP — ^the  same  habits  of 
^propm?  life,  gentlemanlike  idleness,  and  unlettered  strength 
— ^the  same  fare,  clothing,  labours,  privations,  endurance, 
punishments,  and  subordination.  It  is  a  lesson  instructive  at 
least,  however  unsatisfactory,  to  political  students — that  with 
all  this  equality  of  dealing,  he  ends  in  creating  a  community 
in  whom  not  merely  the  love  of  pre-eminence,  but  even  the 
love  of  money,  stands  powerfully  and  specially  developed* 

How  far  the  peculiar  of  the  primitive  Sparta  extended  we 
have  no  means  of  determining ;  but  its  limits  down 
dSSui  allot-  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  were  certainly  narrow, 
S1si«ita  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  reach  so  far  as  Amyklae. 
^tebiy"  Nor  can  we  tell  what  principles  the  Dorian  con- 
"^**^"  '  querors  may  have  followed  in  the  original  allotment 
of  lands  within  the  limits  of  that  peculiar.  Equal  apportion- 
ment is  not  probable,  because  all  the  individuals  of  a  conquer- 
ing band  are  seldom  regarded  as  possessing  equal  claims; 
but  whatever  the  original  apportionment  may  have  been,  it 
remained  without  any  general  or  avowed  disturbance  until  the 
days  of  Agis  III.  and  Kleomenfis  III.  Here  then  we  have 
the  primitive  Sparta,  including  Dorian  warriors  with  their 
Helot  subjects,  but  no  Perioeki.  And  it  is  upon  these  Spartans 
separately,  perhaps  after  the  period  of  aggravated  disorder 
and  lawlessness  noticed  by  Herodotus  and  Thucydidfes,  that 
the  painful  but  invigorating  discipline  above  sketched  must 
have  been  originally  brought  to  bear. 

The  gradual  conquest  of  Laconia,  with  the  acquisition  of 
Gradual  additional  lands  and  new  Helots,  and  the  formation 
SS^*^  ^f  ^^^  order  of  Perioeki,  both  of  which  were  a  con- 
^  A^w  sequence  of  it — is  to  be  considered  as  posterior  to 
^J^^y  the  introduction  of  the  Lykurgean  system  at  Sparta^ 
^J'dSd-  ^^^  ^  resulting  partly  from  the  increased  force 
punc.  which  that  system   imparted.     The  career  of  con- 


*  "Xirdfna  ^afuurifiPporosy  Simonid^s,  apud  Plutarch.  Agesilaus,  c  I. 
'  Aristotel.  Polit.  ii.  6,  9,  19,  23.   rh  ^iK&rtfioy — rh  ^ikoxf^fuerov. 
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quest  went  on,  b^inning  from  Tfileklus,  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies— ^with  some  interruptions  indeed,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Messenian  war,  with  a  desperate  and  even  precarious  struggle 
— so  that  in  the  time  of  Thucydidfis,  and  for  some  time  pre- 
viously, the  Spartans  possessed  two-fifths  of  Peloponnesus. 
And  this  series  of  new  acquisitions  and  victories  disguised 
the  really  weak  point  of  the  Spartan  system,  by  rendering  it 
possible  either  to  plant  the  poorer  citizens  as  Perioeki  in  a 
conquered  township,  or  to  supply  them  with  lots  of  land,  of 
which  they  could  receive  the  produce  without  leaving  the  city 
— so  that  their  numbers  and  their  military  strength  were  pre- 
vented from  declining.  It  is  even  affirmed  by  Aristotle,  that 
during  these  early  times  they  augmented  the  number  of  their 
citizens  by  fresh  admissions,  which  of  course  implies  the  acqui- 
sition of  additional  lots  of  land.^  But  successful  war  (to  use  an 
expression  substantially  borrowed  from  the  same  philosopher) 
was  necessary  to  their  salvation :  the  establbhment  of  their 
ascendency,  and  of  their  maximum  of  territory,  was  followed, 
after  no  very  long  interval,  by  symptoms  of  decline.*  It  will 
hereafter  be  seen  that  at  the  period  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Kinaddn  (395  B.C.),  the  full  citizens  (called  Homoioi  or  Peers) 
were  considerably  inferior  in  number  to  the  HypomeiSnes,  or 
Spartans  who  could  no  longer  furnish  their  qualification,  and 
had  become  disfranchised  And  the  loss  thus  sustained  was 
very  impferfectly  repaired  by  the  admitted  practice  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  rich  men,  of  associating  with  their  own  children 
the  children  of  poorer  citizens,  and  paying  the  contribution  of 
these  latter  to  the  public  tables,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  go 
through  the  prescribed  course  of  education  and  discipline — 
whereby  they  became  (under  the  title  or  sobriquet  of  Mo- 
thakes  ^  citizens,  with  a  certain  taint  of  inferiority,  yet  were 
sometimes  appointed  to  honourable  commands. 

Laconia,  the  state  and  territory  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  was 
affirmed  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extension  to  have  compre- 


>  Aristot  Polit  ii.  6,  12. 

'  Aristot  Polit  ii.  6,  22.  70170^1^ 
iir^Comro  iroXe/toOKTff,  kr^Kotrro  9^  &p- 
(orrci,  &c     Compare  also  vii.  13,  15. 

»  Plutarch,  Kleomen.  c.  8;  Phylarch. 
ap.  Athenae.  vi.  p.  271. 

The  strangers  called  Tp6^tfiot  and  the 
illegitimate   sons  of   Spartans,    whom 


Xenophon  mentions  with  eulogy,  as 
'*  having  partaken  in  the  honourable 
training  of  the  city,"  must  probably 
have  been  introduced  in  this  same 
way  by  private  support  from  the  rich 
(Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  3,  9).  The  xen^- 
lasy  must  have  then  become  practically 
much  relaxed,  if  not  extinct 
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hended  lOO  cities^ — ^this  after  the  conquest  of  Messenia,  so 
that  it  would  include  all  the  southern  portion  of  Peloponnesus, 
from  Thyrea  on  the  Argolic  Gulf  to  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river  Nedon  in  its  course  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  But  Laconia, 
more  strictly  so  called,  was  dbtinguished  from  Messenia,  and 
was  understood  to  designate  the  portion  of  the  above-men- 
tioned territory  which  lay  to  the  east  of  Mount  Taygetus. 
The  conquest  of  Messenia  by  the  Spartans  we  shall  presently 
touch  upon ;  but  that  of  Laconia  proper  is  very  imperfectly 
narrated  to  us.  Down  to  the  reign  of  Tfileklus,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  Amyklae,  Pharis  and  Geronthrae 
were  still  Achaean :  in  the  reign  of  that  prince  they 
were  first  conquered,  and  the  Achaeans  either  ex- 
pelled or  subjugated  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Amyklae  had  been  previously  a  place  of  consequence:  in 
point  of  heroic  antiquity  and  memorials,  this  city,  as  well  as 
Therapnae,  seems  to  have  surpassed  Sparta.  And  the  war  of 
the  Spartans  against  it  is  represented  as  a  struggle  of  some 
moment — indeed  in  those  times  the  capture  of  any  walled 


Conquest  of 

AmyVlae, 

Phansand 

Gerondme, 

by  king 

Tfilddiu. 


.  *  Strabo,  viii.  p.  362;   Steph.  Byi. 

Construing  the  word  ir^Xccr  exten- 
sively, so  as  to  include  townships  small 
as  well  as  considerable,  this  estimate  is 
probably  inferior  to  ihe  truth;  since 
even  during  the  depressed  times  of 
modem  Greece  a  fraction  of  the  ancient 
Laconia  (including  in  that  term  Mes- 
senia) exhibited  much  more  than  100 
Inmrgs, 

In  reference  merely  to  the  territory 
called  Maina,  between  Calamata  in  the 
Messenian  Gulf  and  Capo  di  Magna, 
the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
Taenarus,  see  a  curious  letter  addressed 
to  the  Due  de  Nevers  in  1618  (on  occa- 
sion of  a  projected  movement  to  liberate 
the  Morea  from  the  Turks,  and  to  assure 
to  him  the  sovereignty  of  it,  as  de- 
scendant of  the  Palseologi)  by  a  con- 
fidential agent  whom  he  despatched 
thither — M.  Chateaurenaud — who  sends 
to  him  **  une  sorte  de  tableau  statistique 
du  Magne,  oil  sont  ^imi^r^  125  bourgs 
ou  villages  renfermans  4913  feux,  et 
pouvans  foumir  10,000  combattans,  dont 
4000  arm^,  et  6000  sans  armes  (between 
Calamata  and  Capo  di  Magna)."  (M^- 
moires  de  VAcademie  des  Inscriptions, 
tom.  XV.  1S42,  p.  329.     M^noire  de 


M.  Berger  de  Xivrey.) 

This  estimate  is  not  &r  removed  from 
that  of  Colonel  Leake  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  who 
considers  that  there  were  then  in  Mani 
(the  same  tenitoiy)  130  towns  and  vil- 
lages ;  and  this  too  in  a  state  of  society 
exceedingly  disturbed  and  insecure  — 
'vi^ere  private  feuds  and  private  towers 
(or  pyrghi)  for  defence  were  universal, 
and  in  parts  of  which,  Colonel  Leake 
says,  ''  1  see  men  preparing  the  ground 
for  cotton,  with  a  dagger  and  pistols  at 
their  girdles.  This,  it  seems,  is  the 
ordinary  armour  of  the  cultivator  when 
there  is  no  particular  suspicion  of  dan- 
ger; die  snepherd  is  almost  always 
armed  with  a  muskef  ....  "The 
Maniotes  reckon  their  population  at 
30,000,  and  their  muskets  at  10,000." 
(Leake,  Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  L  di.  vil 
pp.  243,  263-266.) 

Now  under  the  dominion  of  Sparta 
all  Laconia  doubtless  enjoyed  complete 
internal  security,  so  that  the  idea  of  the 
cultivator  tilling  his  land  in  arms  would 
be  unheard  of;  Reasoning  upon  the 
basis  of  what  has  just  been  stated  about 
the  Maniote  population  and  number  of 
townships,  100  WXci^  for  all  Laconia  is 
a  very  moderate  computation. 
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dty  was  tedious  and  difficult  Timomachus,  an  JEgtid  from 
Thebes/  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  is  said  to 
have  rendered  essential  service  to  the  Spartans  in  the  conquest 
of  the  Achaeans  of  Amyklae  :  and  the  brave  resistance  of  the 
laher  was  commemorated  by  a  monument  erected  to  Zeus 
Tropaeus  at  Sparta,  which  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.'  The  Achaeans  of  Pharis  and  Geronthrae,  alarmed 
by  the  fate  of  Amyklae,  are  said  to  have  surrendered  their 
towns  with  little  or  no  resistance :  after  which  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  three  cities,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  went  into  exile 
beyond  sea,  giving  place  to  colonists  from  Sparta.*  From 
thi^time  forward,  according  to  Pausanias,  Amyklae  continued 
as  a  village  *  But  as  the  Amyklaean  hoplites  constituted  a 
valuable  portion  of  the  Spartan  army,  it  must  have  been 
numbered  among  the  cities  of  the  Perioeki,  as  one  of  the 
hundred ;  •  the  distinction  between  a  dependent  city  and  a 
village  not  being  very  strictly  drawn.  The  festival  of  the 
Hyacinthia,  celebrated  at  the  great  temple  of  the  Amyklaean 
Apollo,  was  among  the  most  solemn  and  venerated  in  the 
Spartan  calendar. 

It  was  m  the  time  of  Alkamenfis  the  son  of  Tfileklus  that 
the  Spartans  conquered  Helus,  a  maritime  town  on  Hduscon- 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  and  reduced  its  in-  2Skamen6s, 
habitants  to  bondage — from  whose  name,*  according  to  various 
authors,  the  general  title  Helots,  belonging  to  all  the  serfs  of 
Laconia,  was  derived.  But  of  the  conquest  of  the  other  towns 
of  Laconia — Gytheium,  Akriae,  Therapnae,  &c. — or  of  the 
eastern  land  on  the  coast  of  the  Argolic  Gulf,  including 
Brasiae  and  Epidaurus  Limfira,  or  the  island  of  Kyth6ra,  all 
which  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Argeian  confederacy,  we 
have  no  accounts. 

Scanty  as  our  information  is,  it  just  enables  us  to  make  out 


'  Aristot  AoKmv,  HoXiTc/a,  ap.  Schol. 
Pindar.  Isthm.  yii.  i8. 

I  agree  with  M.  Boeckh,  that  Pindar 
hirosdf  identifies  this  march  of  the 
JEgddg  to  Amyklae  with  the  originsd 
Herakleid  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 
(Notae  Criticae  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  v.  74, 

P-  479-) 
'  Patisan.  iii.  2,  6 ;  ill.  12,  7. 
'  Paosan.  iii.  22,  5. 


*  Pausan.  iii.  19,  5. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  1 1. 

'  Pausan.  iii.  2,  7;  iiL  20,  6.  Strabo, 
viii.  p.  363. 

If  It  be  true  (as  Pausanias  states)  that 
die  Argeians  aided  Helus  to  resist,  their 
assistance  must  probably  have  been 
given  by  sea ;  perhaps  from  Epidaurus 
Lim^ra,  or  Prasiae,  when  these  towns 
formed  part  of  the  Argeian  federation. 
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a  progressive  increase  of  force  and  dominion  on  the  part  of 
Progresihre  the  Spartans,  resulting  from  the  organisation  of  Ly- 
sparta.  kurgus.  Of  this  progress  a  farther  manifestation  is 
found,  besides  the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans  in  the  south  by 
Tfileklus  and  Aikamenfis,  in  their  successful  opposition  to  the 
great  power  of  Pheid6n  the  Argeian,  related  in  a  previous 
chapter.  We  now  approach  the  long  and  arduous  efforts  by 
which  they  accomplished  the  subjugation  of  their  brethren  the 
Messenian  Dorians. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  MESSENIAN  WARa 

That  there  were  two  long  contests  between  the  Lacedaemo-. 
nians  and  Messenians,  and  that,  in  both,  the  former  Authorities  , 
were  completely  victorious,  is  a  fact  sufficiently  tory  of  the 
attested  And  if  we  could  trust  the  statements  in  wa*S^°**° 
Pausanias — our  chief  and  almost  only  authority  on  the 
subject — ^we  should  be  in  a  situation  to  recount  the  history 
of  both  these  wars  in  considerable  detail.  But  unfortunately, 
the  incidents  narrated  in  that  writer  have  been  gathered  from, 
sources  which  are,  even  by  his  own  admission,  undeserving  of 
credit — from  Rhianus,  the  poet  of  B6n6  in  Krfite,  who  had 
composed  an  epic  poem  on  Aristomen^s  and  the  second 
Messenian  war,  about  B.C.  220 — and  from  Myr6n  of  Pridnfi,  a 
prose  author  whose  date  is  not  exactly  known,  but  belonging 
to  the  Alexandrine  age,  and  not  earlier  than  the  third  century 
before  the  Christian  aera.  From  Rhianus  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  trustworthy  information,  while  the  accuracy  of  Myr6n 
is  much  depreciated  by  Pausanias  himself — on  some  points 
even  too  much,  as  will  presently  be  shown.  But  apart  from 
the  mental  habits  either  of  the  prose  writer  or  the  poet,  it  does 
not  seem  that  any  good  means  of  knowledge  were  open  to 
either  of  them,  except  the  poems  of  Tyrtaeus,  which  we  are  by 
no  means  sure  that  they  ever  consult^.  The  account  of  the 
two  wars,  extracted  from  these  two  authors  by  Pausanias,  is  a 
string  of  tableaux^  several  of  them  indeed  highly  poetical,  but 
destitute  of  historical  coherence  or  sufficiency  ;  and  O.  Miiller 
has  justly  observed,  that  "absolutely  no  reason  is  given  in 
them  for  the  subjection  of  Messenia."  ^     They  are  accounts 


■  History  of  the  Dorians,  i.  7,  10 
(nc^).  It  seems  that  Diodorus  had 
given  -^  history  of  the  Messenian  wars 
m  considerable  detail,  if  we  may  judge 
from  a  fragiaent  of  the  last  seventh 
book,  containing  the  debate  between 


Kleonnis  and  Aristomen^s.  Very  pro- 
bably it  was  taken  from  Ephoros — 
though  this  we  do  not  know. 

For  the  statements  of  Pausanias  re- 
specting Myr6n  and  Rhianus,  see  iv.  6. 
Besides  Myr6n  and  Rhianus,  however. 
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unworthy  of  being  transcribed  in  detail  into  the  pages  of 
general  history,  nor  can  we  pretend  to  do  anything  more  than 
verify  a  few  leading  facts  of  the  war. 

The  poet  Tyrtaeus  was  himself  engaged  on  the  side  of  the 
Spartans  in  the  second  war,  and  it  is  fron^  him  that  we  learn 
the  few  indisputable  facts  respecting  both  the  first  and  the 
second.  If  the  Messenians  had  never  been  re-established  in 
Peloponnesus;  we  should  probably  never  have  heard  any 
farther  details  respecting  these  early  contests.  That  re- 
establishment,  together  with  the  first  foundation  of  the  city 
called  Mess6n6  on  Mount  Ith6m^,  was  among  the  capital 
wounds  inflicted  on  Sparta  by  Epamin6ndas,  in  the  year 
B.a  369 — ^between  300  and  250  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  Messenian  war.  The  descendants  of  the  old 
Messenians,  who  had  remained  for  so  long  a  period  without 
any  fixed  position  in  Greece,  were  incorporated  in  the  new 
city,  together  with  various  Helots  and  miscellaneous  settlers 
who  had  no  claim  to  a  similar  genealogy.  The  gods  and 
heroes  of  the  Messenian  race  were  reverentially  invoked  at 
this  great  ceremony,  especially  the  great  hero  Aristomen6s  ;  * 
and  the  sight  of  Mount  Ithdmfi,  the  ardour  of  the  newly 
established  citizens,  the  hatred  and  apprehension  of  Sparta, 
operating  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  creation  and  multipli- 
cation of  what  are  called  traditions,  sufficed  to  expand  the  few 
facts  known  respecting  the  struggles  of  the  old  Messenians 
Chiefly  be-  i^to  a  Variety  of  details.  In  almost  all  these  stories 
t?mlStCT*  we  discover  a  colouring  unfavourable  to  Sparta, 
dinofSi^  contrasting  forcibly  with  the  account  given  by 
E^mion-  Isokrat^s  in  his  Discourse  called  Archidamus,  where- 
***•  in  we  read  the  view  which  a  Spartan  might  take  of 

the  ancient  conquests  of  his  forefathers.  But  a  clear  proof 
that  these  Messenian  stories  had  no  real  basis  of  tradition,  is 
shown  in  the  contradictory  statements  respecting  the  principal 
hero  Aristomends ;  for  some  place  him  in  the  first,  others  in 
the  second,  of  the  two  wars.  Diod6rus  and  Myr6n  both 
placed  him  in  the  first ;  Rhianus  in  the  second  Though 
Pausanias  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  account  of  the 


he  seems  to  have  received  oral  state- 
ments from  contemporary  Messenians 
and  Lacedaemonians ;  at  least  on  some 
occasions  he  states  and   contrasts   the 


two  contradictory  stories,  (iv.  4>  4  \  *^- 

5,  I). 
>  Pausan.  iv.   27,   2-3  J   D»odor-  ^^' 

77. 
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latter  is  pceferable,  and  that  Aristomen6s  really  belongs  to 
the  second  Messenian  war,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  one 
statement  is  as  much  worthy  of  belief  as  the  other,  and  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  for  deciding  between  them — a 
conclusion  which  is  substantially  the  same  with  that 
of  Wesseling,  who  thinks  that  there  were  two  persons  i«ai  or  an- 
named  Aristomen^s,  one  in  the  first  and  one  in  the  S^con. 
second  war.^    This  inextricable  confusion  respecting  ra?*coo^ 
the  greatest  name  in  Messenian  antiquity,  shows  how  about  th" 
little  any  genuine  stream  of  tradition  can  here  be  h<^*S^ 


recc^^ised. 

Pausanias  states  the  first  Messenian  war  as  beginning  in  B.C. 
743  and  lasting  till  B.c.  724 — the  second  as  beginning  in 
EC.  685  and  lasting  till  B.C  668.  Neither  of  these  dates  rests 
upon  any  assignable  positive  authority;  but  the  Date«ofthe 
time  assigned  to  the  first  war  seems  probable,  while  JjJ' 
that  of  tjje  second  is  apparently  too  early.  Tyrtaeus  ^^ 
authenticates  both  the  duration  of  the  first  war,  twenty  years, 
and  the  eminent  services  rendered  in  it  by  the  Spartan  king 
Theopompus.'    He  says  moreover  (speaking  during  the  second 


first  war— 
743- 


*  Sec  Diodor.  Fragm.  lib.  viii.  vol. 
iv.  p.  30 :  in  his  snmmaiy  of  Messenian 
events  (xv.  66)  he  represents  it  as  a 
matter  on  which  authors  differed,  whe- 
ther Aristomen^s  belonged  to  the  first  or 
second  war.  Clemens  Alexand.  (Prot 
p.  36)  places  him  in  the  Jirst,  the  same 
as  Myron,  by  mentioning  him  as  having 
killed  Theopompos. 

Wesseling  observes  (ad  Diod.  /.  c), 
**  Duo  fdenint  Aristomenes,  uterque  in 
Messeniorum  contra  Spartanos  bello 
illnstrissimus,  alter  posteriore,  priore 
alter  beUo." 

Unless  thb  duplication  of  homony- 
mous persons  can  be  shown  to  be  pro- 
bable, by  some  collateral  evidence,  I 
consider  it  only  as  tantamount  to  a  con- 
fession, that  the  difficult  is  insoluble. 

Pausanias  is  reserved  in  his  manner  of 
giving  judgement — 6  fUproi  'Apterofuirris 
o6^y  yt  7fif  y4yovw  M  tow  ToK^fiov 
T©5  iwr4pw  (iv.  6).  Miiller  (Dorians, 
^^9)  goes  much  too  far  when  he  affirms 
that  ♦ie  statement  of  Myr6n  was  **  in 
the  teevh  of  all  tradition."  Miiller 
states  incori«ctly  the  citation  from  Plu- 
tarch, Aris,  u  21  (see  his  note  h). 
Plutarch  there  says  nothing  about  Tyr- 


taus :  he  sa3rs  that  the  Messenians 
affirmed  that  their  hero  Aristomen6s 
had/bV/o/the  Spartan  king  Theopompus, 
whereas  the  Lacedaemonians  said  that  he 
had  only  wotmiUd  the  king.  According 
to  both  accounts,  then,  it  would  appear 
that  Aristomen&  belonged  to  the  first 
Messenian  war,  not  to  tfu  second, 

•  Tyrtaeus,  Fragm.  6,  Gaisford.  But 
Tyrtaeus  ought  not  to  be  imderstood  to 
affirm  distinctly  (as  Pausanias,  Mr. 
Clinton,  and  Miiller,  all  think)  that 
Theopompus  survived  and  put  a  close 
to  the  war  :  his  language  might  consist 
with  the  supposition  t£it  Theopompus 
had  been  slam  in  the  war^-*Ov  lia  (Theo- 
pompus), M9(riHirfiv  fUXofuy  ^hpOxopw, 

For  we  surely  might  be  authorised  in 
saying — '*  It  was  through  Epamindndas 
that  the  Spartans  were  conquered  and 
humbled :  or  it  was  through  Lord  Nel- 
son that  the  French  fleet  was  destroyed 
in  the  last  war,"  though  both  of  them 
perished  in  the  accomplishment 

Tyrtaeus  therefore  does  not  contradict 
the  assertion,  that  Theopompus  was 
slain  by  Aristomen^  nor  can  he  be 
cited  as  a  witness  to  prove  that  Aristo- 
menes did  not  live  during  theyfrx/  Mes- 
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war),  '*  the  fathers  of  our  fathers  conquered  Mess6n6  ;*'  thus 
loosely  indicating  the  relative  dates  of  the  two. 

The  Spartans  (as  we  learn  from  Isokratfis,  whose  words 
Causes  ai-  date  frotti  a  time  when  the  city  of  Mess6n6  was  only 
Spartans,  a  reccnt  foundation)  professed  to  have  seized  the 
territory,  partly  in  revenge  for  the  impiety  of  the  Messenians 
in  killing  their  own  king  the  Herakleid  Kresphont^,  whose 
relative  had  appealed  to  Sparta  for  aid — partly  by  sentence  of 
the  Delphian  oracle.  Such  were  the  causes  which  had  induced 
them  first  to  invade  the  country,  and  they  had  conquered  it 
after  a  struggle  of  twenty  years.^  The  Lacedaemonian  ex- 
planations, as  given  in  Pausanias,  seem  for  the  most  part  to 
be  counter-statements  arranged  after  the  time  when  the  Mes-- 
senian  version,  evidently  the  interesting  and  popular  account^ 
had  become  circulated. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Messenians  had  a  joint  border  temple  and  sacrifice  i{i  honour 
of  Artemis  Limnatis,  dating  from  the  earliest  times  of  their 
establishment  in  Peloponnesus.  The  site  of  this  temple  near 
the  upper  course  of  the  river  Nedon,  in  the  mountainous 
territory  north-east  of  Kalamata,  but  west  of  the  highest 
ridge  of  Taygetus,  has  recently  been  exactly  verified — and  it 
seems  in  these  early  days  to  have  belonged  to  Sparta.  That 
the  quarrel  began  at  one  of  these  border  sacrifices  was  the 
statement  of  both  parties,  Lacedaemonians  and  Messenians. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  Lacedaemonian  king  T61eklus  laid 
a  snare  for  the  Messenians,  by  dressing  up  some  youthful 
Spartans  as  virgins  and  giving  them  daggers ;  whereupon  a 
contest  ensued,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  worsted  and 
T^leklus  slain.  That  T^leklus  was  slain  at  the  temple  by  the 
Messenians,  was  also  the  account  of  the  Spartans — 
but  they  affirmed  that  he  was  slain  in  attempting 
to  defend  some  young  Lacedaemonian  maidens,  who 
were  sacrificing  at  the  temple,  against  outrageous 
violence  from  the  Messenian  youth.*     In  spite  of 


Spartan  king 
TiSleklus 
slain  by  the 
Messenians 
at  the  temple 
of  Artemis 


senian  war:  which  is  the  purpose  for 
which  Pausanias  quotes  him  (iv.  6). 

*  Isokrat^s  (Archidamus),  Or.  vi.  p. 

I2I-I22. 

•  Strabo  (vi.  p.  257)  gives  a  similar 
account  of  the  sacrilege  and  murderous 
conduct  of  the  Messenian  youth  at  the 


temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  His  ver- 
sion, substantially  agreeing  with  that  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  seems  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  Antiochus,  the  contemporary 
of  Thucydid6s,  and  is  therefore  earlier 
than  the  foundation  of  Mess^n^  by  Epa- 
minCndas,  from  which  event  the  philo- 
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the  death  of  this  king,  however,  the  war  did  "not  actually 
break  out  until  some  little  time  after,  when  Alkamends  and 
Theopompus  were  kings  at  Sparta,  and  Antiochus  and 
Androkl6s,  sons  of  Phintas,  kings  of  Messenia.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  it  was  a  private  altercation  between  the 
Messenian  Polycharfis  (victor  at  the  fourth  Qlympiad,  B.C  764) 
and  the  Spartan  Euaephnus.  Polycharfis,  having  been  grossly 
injured  by  Euaephnus,  and  his  claim  for  redress  having  been 
rejected  at  Sparta,  took  revenge  by  aggressions  upon  other 
Lacedaemonians.  The  Messenians  refused  to  give  him  up; 
though  one  of  the  two  kings,  Androkl6s,  strongly  First  Mc 
insisted  upon  doing  so,  and  maintained  his  opinion  »«»««*«'• 
so  earnestly  against  the  opposite  sense  of  the  majority  and  of 
his  brother  Antiochus,  that  a  tumult  arose,  and  he  was  slain. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  now  resolving  upon  war,  struck  the  first 
blow  without  any  formal  declaration,  by  surprising  the  border 
town  of  Ampheia,  and  putting  its  defenders  to  the  sword. 
They  farther  overran  the  Messenian  territory,  and  attacked 
some  other  towns,  but  without  success.  Euphafis,  who  had 
now  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  as  kipg  of  Messenia, 
summoned  the  forces  of  the  country  and  carried  on  the  war 
against  them  with  energy  and  boldness.  For  the  first  four 
years  of  the  war  the  Lacedaemonians  made  no  progress,  and 


Messenian  statements  take  their  rise. 
Antiochus,  writing  during  the  plenitude 
of  Lacedaemonian  power,  would  natu- 
rally look  upon  the  Messenians  as  irre- 
trievably prostrate,  and  the  impiety 
here  narrated  would  in  his  mind  be  the 
natural  cause  why  the  divine  judgements 
<ivertook  them.  Ephorus  gives  a  similar 
account  (ap.  Strabo,  vi.  p.  280). 

Coitfpare  Herakleid^s  Ponticus  (ad 
calcem  Cra^i  De  Rep.  Laced,  p.  528) 
and  Justin,  lii.  4. 

The  possession  of  this  temple  of 
Artemis  Limnatis — and  of  the  Ager 
Dentheliates,  the  district  in  which  it 
was  situated— was  a  subject  of  constant 
dispute  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Messenians  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city  of  Mess^n^,  even  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Koman  emperor  Tiberius  (Tacit 
AnnaL  iv.  43).  See  Stephan.  Byz.  v. 
AcAd^iot ;  Pausan.  iii.  2,  6  ;  iv.  4,  2  ; 
iv.  31,  3.     Strabo,  viii.  p.  362. 

For  the  situation  of  the  temple  of 


Artemis  Limnatis,  and  the  description 
of  the  Ager  Dentheliates,  see  Professor 
Ross,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  i.  p.  5-11. 
He  discovered  two  boundary-stones  with 
inscriptions,  dating  from  the  time  of 
the  early  Roman  emperors,  marking  the 
confines  of  Lacedaemon  and  Messen6 ; 
both  on  the  line  of  the  highest  ridge  of 
Taygetus,  where  the  waters  separate 
east  and  west,  and  considerably  to  the 
eastward  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Lim- 
natis, so  diat  at  that  time  the  Ager 
Dentheliates  was  considered  a  part  of 
Messenia. 

I  now  find  that  Colonel  Leake  (Pelo^ 
ponnesiaca,  p.  181)  regards  these  In- 
scriptions discovered  by  Professor  Ross 
as  not  proving  that  the  temple  of  Arte- 
mis Limnatis  was  situated  near  the  spot 
where  they  were  found.  His  authority 
weighs  much  with  me  on  such  a  point, 
though  the  arguments  which  he  here 
employs  do  not  seem  to  me  condu- 
sive» 
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even  incurred  the  ridicule  of  the  old  men  of  their  nation  as 
faint-hearted  warriors.  In  the  fifth  year,  however,  they  under- 
took a  more  vigorous  invasion,  under  their  two  kings,  Theo- 
pompus  and  Polyd6rus,  who  were  met  by  Eupha^  with  the 
full  force  of  the  Messenians.  A  desperate  battle  ensued,  in 
which  it  does  not  seem  that  either  side  gained  much  advan- 
tage :  nevertheless  the  Messenians  found  themselves  so  much 
enfeebled  by  it,  that  they  were  forced  to  take  refuge  on  the 
fortified  mountain  of  Ithdmd,  abandoning  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Messenian  I^  their  distrcss  they  sent  to  solicit  council  and 
^^^  protection  from  Delphi,  but  their  messenger  brought 
'^'^"^odtoafc  \^2Lck  the  appalling  answer  that  a  virgin  of  the  royal 
race  of  iEpytus  must  bf  sacrificed  for  their  salvation.  At  the 
tragic  scene  which  ensues,  Aristod^mus  puts  to  death  his  own 
daughter,  yet  without  satisfying  the  exigences  of  the  orade. 
The  war  still  continued,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  it 
another  hard-fought  battle  took  place^  in  which  the  brave 
£upha£s  was  slain,  but  the  result  was  again  indecisive. 
Aristodfemus,  being  elected  king  in  his  place,  prosecuted  the 
war  strenuously.  The  fifth  year  of  his  reign  is  sigfnalised  by 
a  third  general  battle,  wherein  the  Corinthians  assist  the 
Spartans,  and  the  Arcadians  and  Sikyonians  are  on  the  side 
of  Messenia;  the  victory  is  here  decisive  on  the  side  of 
AristodSmus,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  are  driven  back  into 
their  own  territory.^  It  was  now  their  turn  to  send  envoys 
and  ask  advice  from  the  Delphian  oracle.  The  remaining 
events  of  the  war  exhibit  a  series,  partly  of  stratagems  to 
fulfil  the  injunctions  of  the  priestess, — partly  of  prodigies  in 
which  the  divine  wrath  is  manifested  against  the  Messenians. 
The  king  Aristodfimus,  agonised  with  the  thought 
that  he  had  slain  his  own  daughter  without  saving 
his  country,  puts  an  end  to  his  own  life.'  In  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  war  the  Messenians  abandoned 
Ithdmg,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  razed  to  the 
ground:    the   rest  of  the  country  being  speedily 


Messenians 
concentnUe 
themselves 
on  Mount 
Ithdmd— 
after  a  long 
siege  they 
are  com- 
pletely con- 
quered. 


'  It  is  perhaps  to  this  occasion  that 
the  story  of  the  Epennakti  in  Theopom- 

fus  referred  (ap.  Athense.  vi.  p.  271), — 
lelots  adopted  into  the  sleeping-place 
of  their  masters  who  had  been  darn  in 
the  war,  and  who  were  subsequendy 


enfranchised. 

The  story  of  the  Partheni«^  obscure 
and  unintelligible  as  it  is,  belongs  to  the 
foundation  of  the  colony  of  Taras  or 
Tarcntum  (Strabo,  vi.  p.  279). 

*  See  Plutarch,  Dc  SupersUtionc  p.  168. 
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conquered,  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  did  not  flee  either  to 
Arcadia  or  to  Eleusis,  were  reduced  to  complete  submission. 

Such  is  the  abridgement  of  what  Pausanias  *  gives  as  the 
narrative  of  the  first  Messenian  war.  Most  of  his  details  bear 
the  evident  stamp  of  mere  late  romance  :  and  it  will  easily  be 
seen  that  the  sequence  of  events  presents  no  plausible  expla- 
nation of  that  which  b  really  indubitable — ^the  result  The 
twenty  years'  war,  and  the  final  abandonment  of  Ithdmd  is 
attested  by  Ts^rtaeus  beyond  all  doubt,  as  well  as  the  harsh 
treatment  of  the  conquered,  "  Like  asses  worn  down  Hanh  twat- 
by  heavy  burthens"  ^  (says  the  Spartan  poet),  "  they  Sdod^of 
were  compelled  to  make  over  to  their  masters  an  SfcmfMes- 
entire  half  of  the  produce  of  their  fields,  and  to  come  ^^^ 
in  the  garb  of  woe  to  Sparta,  themselves  and  their  ^p*"^ 
wives,  as  mourners  at  the  decease  of  the  kings  and  principal 
persons."  The  revolt  of  their  descendants,  against  a  yoke  so 
oppressive,  goes  by  the  name  of  the  second  Messenian  war. 

Had  we  possessed  the  account  of  the  first  Messenian  war  as 
given  by  Myr6n  and  Dioddrus,  it  would  evidently  ^^^^^^^^^ 
have  been  very  different  from  the  above,  because  Mcssenians 

^  against 

they  included  Aristomenfis  in  it,  and  to  him  the  sparta- 

11-  tit  .«*<  •         second  Mcs- 

leadmg  parts  would  be  assigned  As  the  narrative  acnianwai^ 
now  stands  in  Pausanias,  we  are  not  introduced  to  that 
great  Messenian  hero — the  Achilles  of  the  epic  of  Rhianus  ^ — 
until  the  second  war,  in  which  his  gigantic  proportions  stand 
prominently  forward.  He  is  the  great  champion  of  his  country 
in  the  three  battles  which  are  represented  as  taking  place 
during  this  war :  the  first,  with  indecisive  result,  at  Derae ; 
the  second,  a  sigfnal  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Messenians,  at 
the  Boar's  Grave  ;  the  third,  an  equally  signal  defeat,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  traitorous  flight  of  Aristokratfis  king  of  the 
Arcadian  Orchomenus,  who,  ostensibly  embracing  the  alliance 


'  See  Pausan.  iv.  6-14. 

An  elaborate  discussion  is  to  be  seen 
in  Manso's  Sparta  on  the  anthorities 
whom  Pausanias  has  followed  in  his 
Histoiy  of  the  Messenian  Wars,  18. 
Beilage,  torn.  ii.  p.  264. 

*•  It  would  evidently  be  folly  (he  ob- 
serves, p.  270)  to  suppose  that  in  the 
history  of  the  Messenian  wars,  as  Pau- 
sanias lays  them  before  us,  we  possess 
the  /rue  history  of  these  events." 


•  Tyrtaeus,  Fragm.  5,  6  (Schneide- 
win). 

C.  F.  Hermann  conceives  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Messenians  after  the  first 
war  as  mild  in  comparison  with  what  it 
became  after  the  second  (Lehrbuch  der 
Griech.  Staatsalterthumer,  sect.  31),  a 
supposition  which  the  emphatic  words 
of  Tyrtaeus  render  inadmissible. 

*  This  is  the  express  comparison  in- 
troduced by  Pausanias,  iv.  5,  2. 
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of  the  Messemans^  had  received  bribes  from  Sparta*  Thrice 
did  Aristomenfis  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Ithomat6s  the  sacrifice 
x:alled  Hekatomphonia,^  reserved  for  those  who  had  slain  with 
their  own  hands  lOO  enemies  in  battle.  At  the  head  of  a 
chosen  band  he  carried  his  incursions  more  than  once  into 
the  heart  of  the  Lacedaemonian  territory,  surprised  Amyklae 
and  Pharis,  and  even  penetrated  by  night  into  the  unfortified 
precinct  of  Sparta  itself,  where  he  suspended  his  shield  as  a 
token  of  defiance  in  the  temple  of  Ath6n6  Chalkioekus.  Thrice 
was  he  taken  prisoner,  but  on  two  occasions  marvellously 
escaped  before  he  could  be  conveyed  to  Sparta:  the  third 
occasion  was  more  fatal,  and  he  was  cast  by  order  of  the 
Spartans  into  the  Keadas,  a  deep  rocky  cavity  in  Mount 
Taygetus  into  which  it  was  their  habit  to  precipitate  criminals. 

Hischivai  "^"^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'^  emergency  the  divine  aid*  was  not 
*ous  exploits  withheld  from  him.  While  the  fifty  Messenians  who 
shared  his  punishment  were  all  killed  by  the  shock, 


-second  war-  hc  alouc  was  both  Supported  by  the  gods  so  as  to 
•enianHiain  rcach  the  bottom  unhurt,  and  enabled  to  find  an  un- 
***°*^"*  expected  means  of  escape.  For  when,  abandoning 
all  hope,  he  had  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  cloak  to  die,  he 
perceived  a  fox  creeping  about  among  the  dead  bodies :  waiting 
until  the  animal  approached  him,  he  g^rasped  its  tail,  defending 
himself  from  its  bites  as  well  as  he  could  by  means  of  his 
cloak  ;  and  being  thus  enabled  to  find  the  aperture  by  which 
the  fox  had  entered,  enlarged  it  sufficiently  for  crawling  out 
himself.  To  the  surprise  both  of  friends  and  enemies  he  again 
appeared  alive  and  vigorous  at  Eira,  That  fortified  mountain, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nedon,  and  near  the  Ionian  sea,  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Messenians  after  the  battle  in  which 
they  had  been  betrayed  by  Aristokratfis  the  Arcadian  ;  it  was 
there  that  they  had  concentrated  their  whole  force,  as  in  the 
former  war  at  Ith6m6,  abandoning  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Under  the  conduct  of  Aristomente,  assisted  by  the  prophet 
Theoklus,  they  maintained  this  strong  position  for  eleven 


^  Plutarch,  Sept  Sapient  Conviviuio, 
p.  159. 

'  Pausan.  iv.  18,  4.  *Apt(rT0fi4ytiv 
8i  U  Tc  T^  &Wa  Bttiv  ris,  koX  5^  koI 
Tifre  4<l>^Ka(rfftv. 

Plutarch  (De  Herodot  Malignitet  p. 


856)  states  that  Herodotus  had  men- 
tioned Aristomen^  as  having  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  Lacedaemonians  :  but 
Plutarch  must  here  have  been  deceived 
by  his  memory,  for  Herodotus  does  not 
mention  Aristomen^ 
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years.  At  length  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  it  Yet 
as  in  the  case  of  Ith6m6,  the  final  determinmg  circumstances 
are  represented  to  have  been,  not  any  superiority  of  bravery  or 
pi^anisation  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  treacherous 
betrayal  and  stratagem,  seconding  the  fatal  decree  of  the  gods* 
Unable  to  maintain  Eira  longer,  Aristomen^s,  with  his  sons 
and  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  forced  his  way  through  the 
assailants  and  quitted  the  country — some  of  them  retiring  to 
Arcadia  and  Elis,  and  finally  migrating  to  Rhegium.  He 
himself  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Rhodes,  where 
he  dwelt  along  with  his  son-in-law  Damagfitus,  the  ancestor  of 
the  noble  Rhodian  family  called  the  Diagorids,  celebrated  for 
its  numerous  Olympic  victories. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  what  Pausanias  calls  *  the 
second  Messenian  war,  or  of  what  ought  rather  to  be 
called  the  Aristomenels  of  the  poet  Rhianus.    That  Pau«anias. 
after  the  foundation  of  Mess6n6,  and  the  recall  of  from  the  poet 
the  exiles  by  Epaminondas,  favour  and  credence  was  undcscndng 
found  for  many  tales  respecting  the  prowess  of  the  ** 
ancient  hero  whom  they  invoked  *  in  their  libations — tales  well 
calculated  to  interest  the  fancy,  to  vivify  the  patriotism,  and 
to  inflame  the  anti-Spartan  antipathies  of  the  new  inhabitants 
— there  can  be  little  doubt    And  the  Messenian  maidens  of 
that  day  may  well  have  sung  in  their  public  processional  sacri- 
fices,^ how  **  Aristomends  pursued  the  flying  Lacedaemonians 
down  to  the.  mid-plain  of  Stenykl^rus  and  up  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  mountain."     From  such  stories  {traditions  they 
ought  not  to  be  denominated)  Rhianus  may  doubtless  have 
borrowed ;  but  if  proof  were  wanting  to  show  how  completely 
he  looked  at  his  materials  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  poet 
and  not  from  that  of  the  historian,  we  should  find  it  in  the 


-*  The  narratiye  in  Pausanias,  iv.  15- 

According  to  an  incidental  notice  in 
Herodotus,  the  Samians  affirmed  that 
they  had  aided  Lacedsemon  in  war 
against  Mess^ne, — ^at  what  period  we 
do  not  know  (Herodot  iii.  56). 

*  Tohs  h^  MiffOTiyiovs  otia  ainbs  M 
rais  ffirop^s  'ApiorofAiyriv  N<ico/u^8ov5 
KoKovyrds  (Pausan.  ii.  14,  5).  The  prac- 
tice still  continued  in  his  time. 

Compare  also  Pausan.  iv.  27,  3 ;  iv. 


32,  3-4- 

>  Pausanias  heard  the  song  himself 
(iv.  16,  4) — 'Eir^X€7oir  ffffM  rb  koX  is 
ilftas  Iri  }f,96fJiMyoy : 

*B$  Tt  iiivw  miiov  2rtyv«Xi}ptoy  h  r*  Sp<K  aicpov 
Eiirer'  'Apurrofiiv^  toIs  AcucctfoifMVUMf . 

According  to  one  story  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  said  to  have  got  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  Aristomen8s  and 
killed  him  :  they  found  in  him  a  hairy 
heart  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  'A^Joy/a). 
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remarkable  feet  noticed  by  Pausanias.  Rhianus  represented 
Leotychides  as  having  been  king  of  Sparta  during  the  second 
Messenian  war :  now  Leotychides  (as  Pausanias  observes)  did 
not  reign  until  near  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  during 
the  Persian  invasion.^ 

To  the  great  champion  of  Messenia,  during  this  war,  we 
The  poet  °^2iy  oppose  on  the  side  of  Sparta  another  remark- 
able person,  less  striking  as  a  character  of  romance, 
but  more  interesting  in  many  ways  to  the  historian 
— I  mean  the  poet  Tyrtaeus,  a  native  of  Aphidnae  in 
Attica,  an  inestimable  ally  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
during  most  part  of  this  second  struggle.  According 
to  a  story — which  however  has  the  air  partly  of  a  boast  of  the 
latter  Attic  orators — the  Spartans,  disheartened  at  the  first 
successes  of  the  Messenians,  consulted  the  Delphian  oracl^ 
and  were  directed  to  ask  for  a  leader  from  Athens.  The 
Athenians  complied  by  sending  Tyrtaeus,  whom  Pausanias 
and  Justin  represent  as  a  lame  man  and  a  schoolmaster,  des- 
patched with  a  view  of  nominally  obeying  the  oracle,  and  yet 
rendering  no  real  assistance.*  This  seems  to  be  a  colouring 
put  upon  the  story  by  later  writers,  but  the  intervention  of 
the  Athenians  in  the  matter  in  any  way  deserves  little  credit? 
It  seems  more  probable  that  the  legendary  connexion  of  flie 
Dioskuri  with  Aphidnae,  celebrated  at  or  near  that  time  by 
the  poet  Alkman,  brought  about  through  the  Delphian  oracle 
the  presence  of  the  Aphidnaean  poet  at  Sparta.  Respecting 
the  lameness  of  Tyrtaeus,  we  can  say  nothing.    But  that  he 


*  Pausan.  iv.  15,  I. 

Perhaps  Leotychides  was  king  during 
the  last  revolt  of  the  Helots  or  Messe- 
nians in  464  B.C.,  which  is  called  the 
third  Messenian  war.  He  seems  to 
have  been  then  in  exile,  in  consequence 
of  his  venality  during  the  Thessalian 
expedition— but  not  yet  dead  (Herodot. 
vi.  72).  Of  the  reality  of  what  Mr. 
Clinton  calls  the  third  Messenian  war 
in  490  B.C.,  I  see  no  adequate  proof  (see 
Fast  Hell,  vol  i.  p.  257). 

The  poem  of  Khianus  was  entitled 
Mc<r(n}yi(uec(.  He  also  composed  ^wtror 
\iKk,  'HAjocA,  'AxoiXKd.  See  the  frag- 
ments—they are  very  few — in  Diintzers 
Collection,  p.  67-77. 

He  seems  to  have  mentioned  Nikote- 
leia,  the  mother  of  Aristomenfe  (Fr. 


ii.  p.  73) :  compare  Pausan.  iv.  14,  5. 

I  may  remark  that  Pausanias  through- 
out his  account  of  the  second  Messeman 
war  names  king  Anaxander  as  leading 
the  Lacedaemonian  troops  :  but  he  has 
no  authority.for  so  doing,  as  we  see  by  iv. 
15,1.  It  is  a  pure  calculation  of  his  own 
from  the  irar4fm¥  irar4p€s  of  Tyrteus. 

*  Pausan.  iv.  15,  3;  Justin,  iit  5,  4- 
Conipare  Plato,  L^.  ii.  p.  630;  Diodor. 
XV.  66;  Lycurg.  cont  Leocrat  p.  i6x 
Philochorus  and  Kallisthen^  also  repre- 
sented him  as  a  native  of  Aphidnae  in 
Attica,  wKich  Strabo  controverts  upon 
slender  grounds  (viii.  p.  362);  Philochor. 
Fr.  56  (Didot). 

»  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c  33 ;  Pausan. 
i.  41,  5  ;  Welcker,  Alkman.  Fragm.  p. 
2a 
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was  a  schGk>Imaster  (if  we  are  constrained  to  enlploy  an  un- 
suitable term)  is  highly  probable — for  in  that  day,  minstrels 
who  composed  and  sung  poems  were  the  only  persons  from 
whom  the  youth  received  any  mental  training.  Moreover  his 
sway  over  the  youthful  mind  is  particularly  noted  in  the  com- 
pliment paid  to  hun  in  after  days  by  king  Leonidas — "  Tyrtaeus 
was  an  adept  in  tickling  the  souls  of  youth."  *  We  see  enough 
to  satisfy  us  that  he  was  by  birth  a  stranger,  though  he  became 
a  Spartan  by  the  subsequent  recompense  of  citizenship  con- 
ferred upon  him — that  he  was  sent  through  the  Delphian  oracle 
— that  he  was  an  impressive  and  efficacious  minstrel — and  that 
he  had  moreover  sagacity  enough  to  employ  his  talents  for 
present  purposes  and  diverse  needs  ;  being  able  not  merely 
to  re-animate  the  languishing  courage  of  the  baffled  warrior, 
but  also  to  soothe  the  discontents  of  the  mutinous.  That  his 
strains,  which  long  maintained  undiminished  popularity  among 
the  Spartans,*  contributed  much  to  determine  the  ultimate 
issue  of  this  war,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  nor  is  his 
name  the  only  one  to  attest  the  susceptibility  of  the  Spartan 
mind  in  that  day  towards  music  and  poetry.  The  Mudcai  sus- 
first  establishment  of  the  Kameian  festival  with  its  l?il^^^ 
musical  competition  at  Sparta,  falls  during  the  period  spartan.. 
assigned  by  Pausanias  to  the  second  Messenian  war:  the 
Lesbian  harper  Terpander,  who  gained  the  first  recorded  prize 
at  this  solenmity,  is  affirmed  to  have  been  sent  for  by  the 
Spartans  pursuant  to  a  mandate  from  the  Delphian  oracle, 
and  to  have  been  the  means  of  appeasing  a  sedition.  In  like 
manner,  the  Kretan  Thalfitas  was  invited  thither  during  a 
pestilence,  which  his  art  (as  it  pretended)  contributed  to  heal 
(about  620  B.C) ;  and  Alkman,  Xenokritus,  Polymnastus,  and 
Sakadas,  all  foreigners  by  birth,  found  favourable  reception, 
and  acquired  popularity  by  their  music  and  poetry.  With 
the  exception  of  Sakadas,  who  is  a  little  later,  all  these  names 
fall  in  the  same  century  as  Tyrtaeus,  between  660  B.C.  and 
610  B.C.  The  fashion  which  the  Spartan  music  continued  for 
a  long  time  to  maintain,  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  genius  of 
Terpander.' 

*  Plutarch,  Kleomen.  c  2.    'AyaBhs  I  Lycurgus  cont.  Leocrat  p.  163. 
r/w  4^^  edKdWtiy.  I      »  See  Plutarch,  De  Musica,  pp.  1 1 34, 

'  Philochorus,  Frag.  56,  e<L  Didot ;  |  1142,  1146. 
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The  training  in  which  a  Spartan  passed  his  life  consisted 
of  exercises  warlike,  social,  and  religious,  blended  together. 
While  the  individual,  strengthened  by  gymnastics,  went 
through  his  painful  lessons  of  fatigue,  endurance  and  aggres- 
sion— the  citizens  collectively  were  kept  in  the  constant  habit 
of  simultaneous  and  regulated  movement  in  the  warlike 
march,  in  the  religious  dance,  and  in  the  social  procession. 
Music  and  song,  being  constantly  employed  to  direct  the 
measure  and  keep  alive  the  spirit^  of  these  multitudinous 
movements,  became  associated  with  the  most  powerful  feelings 
which  the  habitual  self-suppression  of  a  Spartan  permitted 
to  arise,  and  especially  with  those  sympathies  which  are 
communicated  at  once  to  an  assembled  crowd.  Indeed  the 
musician  and  the  minstrel  were  the  only  persons  who  ever 
addressed  themselves  to  the  feelings  of  a  Lacedaemonian 
assembly.  Moreover  the  simple  music  of  that  early  day, 
though  destitute  of  artistical  merit  and  superseded  afterwards 
by  more  complicated  combinations,  had  nevertheless  a  pro- 
Powerfui  nounced  ethical  character.  It  wrought  much  more 
of  the  old  powerfully  on  the  impulses  and  resolutions  of  the 
music.  hearers,  though  it  tickled  the  ear  less  gratefully,  than 
the  scientific  compositions  of  afterdays.  Farther,  each  par- 
ticular style  of  music  had  its  own  appropriate  mental  effect — 
the  Phrygian  mode  imparted  a  wild  and  maddening  stimulus ; 
the  Dorian  mode  created  a  settled  and  deliberate  resolution, 
.exempt  alike  from  the  desponding  and  from  the  impetuous 
sentiments.*  What  is  called  the  Dorian  mode,  seems  to  be  in 
reality  the  old  native  Greek  mode  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  Phrygian  and  Lydian — these  being  the  three  primitive 
modes,  subdivided  and  combined  only  in  later  times,  with 
which  the  first  Grecian  musicians  became  conversant  It 
probably  acquired  its  title  of  Dorian  from  the  musical  celebrity 
of  Sparta  and  Argos,  during  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries 
before  the  Christian  aera;  but  it  belonged  as  much  to  the 
Arcadians  and  Achaeans  as  to  the  Spartans  and  Argeians. 


*  Thucyd.  v.  69;  Xenoph.  Rep. 
Laced,  c  13. 

«  See  the  treatise  of  Plutarch,  De 
Music&,  passim,  especially  c.  17,  p. 
1136,  &c.;  33,  p.  1143.  Plato,  Rep. 
iii.  p.  399;  Arist  PoL  viii.  6,  5-8. 


The  excellent  treatise  De  Metris  Pin- 
dan,  prefixed  by  M.  Boeckh  to  his 
edition  of  Pindar,  is  full  of  instruction 
upon  this  as  well  as  upon  all  other  points 
connected  with  the  Grecian  music  (see 
lib.  iii.  c  8,  p.  238). 
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And  the  marked  ethical  effects  produced,  both  by  the  Dorian 
and  the  Phrygian  modes  in  ancient  times,  are  facts  perfectly 
well-attested,  however  difficult  they  may  be  to  explain  upon 
any  general  theory  of  musia 

That  the  impression  produced  by  Tyrtaeus  at  Sparta, 
therefore,  with  his  martial  music,  and  emphatic  exhortations 
to  bravery  in  the  field,  as  well  as  union  at  home,  should  have 
been  very  considerable,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  cha- 
racter both  of  the  age  and  of  the  people ;  especially  as  he 
is  represented  to  have  appeared  pursuant  to  the  injunction  of 
the  Delphian  oracle.  From  the  scanty  fragments  remaining 
to  us  of  his  elegies  and  anapaests,  however,  we  can  satisfy 
ourselves  only 'of  two  facts:  first,  that  the  war  was  long, 
obstinately  contested,  and  dangerous  to  Sparta  as  well  as 
to  the  Messenians ;  next,  that  other  parties  in  Peloponnesus 
took  part  on  both  sides,  especially  on  the  side  of  the  Mes- 
senians. So  frequent  and  harassing  were  the  aggres-  . 
sions  of  the  latter  upon  the  Spartan  territory,  that  a  the  Sparun. 

1  •  <»ii«ii  1/-  ,.in "»« second 

large  portion  of  the  border  land  was  left  unculti-  Messcnian 
vated :  scarcity  ensued,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
deserted  farms,  driven  to  despair,  pressed  for  a  redivision  of 
the  landed  property  in  the  state.  It  was  in  appeasing  these 
discontents  that  the  poem  of  Tyrtaeus  called  Eunomia,  '*  Legal 
order,"  was  found  signally  beneficial*  It  seems  certain  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Arcadians,  together  with  the 
Pisatae  and  the  Triphylians,  took  part  with  the  Messenians ; 
there  are  also  some  statements  numbering  the  Eleians  among 
their  allies,  but  this  appears  not  probable.  The  state  of  the 
case  rather  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  old  quarrel  between 
the  Eleians  and  the  Pisatae  respecting  the  right  to  preside  at 
the  Olympic  games,  which  had  already  burst  forth  during  the 
preceding  century  in  the  reign  of  the  Argeian  Pheid6n,  still 
continued  Unwilling  dependents  of  Elis,  the  Pisatae  and 
Triphylians  took  part  with  the  subject  Messenians,  while  the 
masters  at  Elis  and  Sparta  made  common  cause,  as  they 
had  before  done  against  Pheid6n.^  Pantale6n  king  of  Pisa, 
revolting  from  Elis,  acted  as  commander  of  his  countrymen  in 


*  Aristot  Polit.  v.  7,  i;   Pausan.  iv. 
18,  2. 
'  Pausan.  vi.  X2,  2;  Strabo,  viii.  p. 


355,  where  the  "N^aropos  iiir^yoi  mean 
the  Pylians  of  TriphyHa* 
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co-operation  with  the  Messenians  ;  and  he  is  farther  noted  for 
having,  at  the  period  of  the  34th  Olympiad  (644  B.C.),  marched 
a  body  of  troops  to  Olympia,  and  thus  dispossessed  the 
Eleians,  on  that  occasion,  of  the  presidency :  that  particular 
festival — as  well  as  the  8th  Olympiad,  in  which  Pheid6n  inter- 
fered,—and  the  104th  Olympiad,  in  which  the  Arcadians 
marched  in, — ^were  always  marked  on  the  Eleian  register  as 
non-Olympiads,  or  informal  celebrations.  We  may  reason- 
ably connect  this  temporary  triumph  of  the  Pisatans  with 
the  Messenian  war,  inasmuch  as  they  were  no  match  for  the 
Eleians  single-handed,  while  the  fraternity  of  Sparta  with 
Elis  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  scheme  of  Peloponnesian 
politics  which  we  have  observed  as  prevalent  even  before  and 
during  the  days  of  Pheiddn.^    The  second  Messenian  war 


'  Respecting  the  position  of  the 
Eleians  and  Pisatse  during  the  second 
Messenian  war,  there  is  confusion  in  the 
different  statements :  as  they  cannot  all 
be  reconciled,  we  are  compelled  to  make 
a  choice. 

That  the  Eleians  were  allies  of  Sparta, 
and  the  Pisatans  of  Messenia— also  that 
the  contest  of  Sparta  and  Messenia  were 
mixed  up  with  those  of  EUs  and  Pisa 
about  the  agonothesia  of  the  Olympic 
games — is  conformable  to  one  distinct 
statement  of  Strabo  (viii.  pp.  355,  358), 
and  to  the  passage  in  rhavorinus  v. 
AirytlaSf  and  is  moreover  indirectly  sus- 
tained by  the  view  given  in  Pausanias 
respecting  the  relations  between  Elis 
and  Pisa  (vi.  22,  2),  whereby  it  clearly 
appears  that  the  agonothesia  was  a 
matter  of  standing  dispute  between  the 
two,  until  the  Pisatans  were  finally 
crushed  by  the  Eleians  in  the  time  of 
Pyrrhus,  son  of  Pantale6n.  Farther, 
this  same  view  is  really  conformable  to 
another  passage  in  Strabo,  which,  as 
now  printed,  appears  to  contradict  it, 
but  which  is  recognised  by  Miiller  and 
others  as  needing  correction,  though  the 
correction  which  they  propose  seems  to 
me  not  the  best  The  passage  (viii.  p. 
362)  stands  thus :  U\tovdKts  8*  Iirok4fificray 
(Messenians  and  Lacedaemonians)  iih, 
T^f  iiroffrdtrtis  r&v  Mt<r<rripivy,  Tify 
/ikw  ody  irpi&rj\v  Kardicriiaty  ainup  (fnftrl 
Tvprtuos  iy  rots  woi'fifxaai  jcori  robs  r£y 
T€pr4fMoy  Tar4pa5  y^viffOai'  t)iv  8i  httni' 
pay,  Ma0'  %v  i\6fA9yoi  avftfidxovs'H  Ktlovs 
KcU  *Apytlous  mcti  ntaaras  iiitiarifiray^ 
*ApKdS«y  fi^y  * Kpi(rrQKp6.ri\v  rhv  *Opxo- 


li4vo»  ficurt\4a  'wap^xoiihtty  arpcerriyhp, 
Tltaarwy  8i  norroXc^Kra  rhr  *Ofi^aXlet- 
yos'  ^lyUa  ^a\y  ednhs  trrpomryriireu  rhp 
'w6\€fMy  rots  AeuttHcufutyloiSf  &c.  Here 
it  is  obvious  that  in  the  enumeration  of 
allies,  the  Arcadians  ought  to  have  been 
included;  accordingly  both  O.  Miiller 
and  Mr.  Clinton  (ad  annum  672  B.c) 
agree  in  altering  the  passage  thus :  they 
insert  the  wor£  icai  "ApieaBas  after 
the  word  *HXcfovr,  so  that  6otA 
EUians  and  Pisatans  appear  as  allies  of 
Messenia  at  once.  I  submit  that  this 
is  improbable  in  itself,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  passage  of  Strabo  previously 
noticed :  tne  proper  way  of  altering  the 
passage  is  (in  my  judgement)  to  substi- 
tute the  word  "KpKaZas  in  place  of 
the  word 'HjXcfovs,  which  makes  the 
two  passages  of  Strabo  consistent  with 
each  other,  and  hardly  does  greater 
violence  to  the  text 

As  opposed  to  the  view  here  adopted, 
there  is  undoubtedly  the  passage  of 
Pausanias  (iv.  15, 4)  which  numbeis  the 
Eleians  among  the  allies  of  Messenia, 
and  takes  no  notice  of  the  Pisatse.  The 
affirmation  of  Julius  Africanus  (ap.  £u- 
sebium  Chronic,  i.  p.  145,  that  the 
Pisatse  revolted  from  Elis  in  the  30th 
Olympiad,  and  celebrated  the  Olympic 
games  themselves  until  01.  52,  for 
twenty-two  successive  ceremonies)  is  in 
contradiction — first,  with  Pausanias  (vL 
22,  2),  which  appears  to  me  a  clear  and 
valuable  statement,  from  its  particular 
reference  to  the  three  non-Olympiads — 
secondly,  with  Pausanias  (v.  9,  4),  when 
the  Eleians  in  the  50th  Olympiad  deter- 
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will  thus   stand   as  beginning  somewhere  about  the  33rd 
Olympiad,  or  648  B.C,  between  seventy  and  eighty  Dateofthc 
years  after  the  close  of  the  first,  and  lasting,  accord-  J^*^^' 
ing  to  Pausanias,  seventeen  years ;  according  to  Plu-  ^s*. 
tarch,  more  than  twenty  years.* 

Many  of  the  Messenians  who  abandoned  their  country  after 
this  second  conquest  are  said  to  have  found  shelter  Punishment 
and  sympathy  among  the  Arcadians,  who  admitted  5^*SkSt?s' 
them  to  a  new  home  and  gave  them  their  daughters  ^dfa?* 
in  marriage;  and  who  moreover  punished  severely  Orchomcnus. 
the  treason  of  Aristokratds,  king  of  Orchomenus,  in  aban- 
doning the  Messenians  at  the  battle  of  the  Trench.  That 
perfidious  leader  was  put  to  death  and  his  race  dethroned. 


mine  the  number  of  HeUanodikse.  I 
agree  with  Corsiiu  (Fasti  Attid,  t  iiL 
p.  47)  in  setting  aside  the  passa^^e  of 
Julius  Africanus:  Mr.  Clinton  (F,  H. 
p.  253)  is  displeased  with  Corsini  for 
this  suspicion,  but  he  himself  virtually 
does  the  same  thing,  for  in  order  to 
reconcile  JuL  Africanus  with  Pausanias, 
he  introduces  a  supposition  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  asserted  by  either  of 
them ;  i.  e,  a  joint  agonothesia  by  Eleians 
and  Pisatans  together.  This  hypothesis 
of  Mr.  Clinton  appears  to  me  gratuitous 
and  inadmissible :  Africanus  himself 
meant  to  state  something  quite  different, 
and  I  imagine  him  to  have  been  misled 
by  an  erroneous  authority.  See  Mr. 
CUnton,  F.  H.  ad  ann.  660  B.C.  to  580 

B.C 

»  Plutarch,  De  Serft  Num.  Vind.  p. 
548;  Pausan.  iv.  15,  i ;  iv.  17,  3;  iv. 
23,  2. 

The  date  of  the  second  Messenian 
"War,  and  the  interval  between  the  second 
and  the  first,  are  points  respecting  which 
also  there  is  irreconcileable  discrepancy 
of  statement :  we  can  only  choose  the 
most  probable:  see  the  passages  col- 
lected and  canvassed  in  O.  Miiller  (Do- 
rians, L  7,  II,  and  in  Mr.  Clinton,  Fast. 
Hellen.  vol.  i.  Appendix  2,  p.  257). 

According  to  Pausanias,  the  second 
war  lasted  from  B.C.  685-668,  and  there 
was  an  interval  between  the  first  and 
the  second  war  of  30  years.  Justin  (iii. 
5)  reckons  an  interval  of  eighty  years ; 
Eusebius  an  interval  of  ninety  years.  The 
main  evidence  is  the  passage  of  Tyrtaeus, 
wherein  that  poet,  speaking  during  the 
second  war,  says,  **  The  fathers  of  our 


fathers  conquered  Mess^nS." 

Mr.  Clinton  adheres  very  nearly  to  the 
view  of  Pausanias  ;  he  supposes  that  the 
real  date  is  only  six  years  lower  (679-662). 
But  I  agree  with  Clavier  (Histoire  des 
Premiers  Temps  de  la  Gr^ce,  t  ii.  p.  233) 
and  O.  Miiller  (/.  c.)  in  thinking  that  an 
interval  of  thirty-nine  years  is  too  short 
to  suit  the  phrase  oi  father^  fathers. 
Speaking  in  the  present  year  (1846),  it 
would  not  be  hela  proper  to  sav,  **  The 
fathers  of  our  fathers  carried  on  the 
between  1793  and  the  peace  of  Amiens;** 
we  should  rather  say,  **The  fathers  of 
our  fathers  carried  on  the  American 
war  and  the  Seven  Years*  war.**  An 
age  is  marked  by  its  mature  and  even 
elderly  members  —  by  those  between 
thirty.five  and  fifty-five  years  of  age. 

Agreeing  as  I  do  here  with  O.  Miiller, 
against  Mr.  Clinton,  I  also  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  that  the  best  mark 
which  we  possess  of  the  date  of  the 
second  Mes^nian  war  is  the  statement 
respecting  Pantale6n :  the  34th  Olym- 

Eiad,  which  Pantale6n  celebrated,  pro- 
ably  fell  within  the  time  of  the  war ; 
which  would  thus  be  brought  down 
much  later  than  the  time  assigned  by 
Pausanias,  yet  not  so  far  down  as  that 
named  by  Eusebius  and  Justin:  the 
exact  year  of  its  commencement,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  means  of  fixing. 

Krebs,  in  his  discussions  on  the  Frag- 
ments of  the  lost  Books  of  Diodorus, 
thinks  that  that  historian  placed  the 
beginning  of  the  second  Messenian  war 
in  the  3Sth  Olympiad  (B.C.  640)  (Krebs, 
Lectiones  Diodoreae,  p.  254-260). 
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while  the  crime  as  well  as  the  punishment  was  farther  com- 
memorated by  an  inscription,  which  was  to  be  seen  near  the 
altar  of  Zeus  Lykaeus  in  Arcadia,  The  inscription  doubtless 
existed  in  the  days  of  Kallisthenfis,  in  the  generation  after 
the  restoration  of  Messfinfi.  But  whether  it  had  any  existence 
prior  to  that  event,  or  what  degree  of  truth  there  may  be  in 
the  story  about  Aristokratfis,  we  are  unable  to  determine:* 
the  son  of  Aristokratfis,  named  Aristodfimus,  is  allied  in 
another  authority  to  have  reigned  afterwards  at  Orchomenus.* 
That  which  stands  strongly  marked  is,  the  sympathy  of 
Arcadians  and  Messenians  against  Sparta  —  a  sentiment 
which  was  in  its  full  vigour  at  the  time  of  the  restoration 
of  Mess6n6. 

The  second  Messenian  war  was  thus  terminated  by  the 
Spartans  Complete  subjugation  of  the  Messenians.  Such  of 
?S2ntry  *    them  as  remained  in  the  country  were  reduced  to  a 


West 


7 


Taygctus.  scrvitude  probably  not  less  hard  than  that  which 
Tyrtaeus  described  them  as  having  endured  between  the  first 
war  and  the  second.  In  aftertimes,  the  whole  territory  which 
figures  on  the  map  as  Messenia, — south  of  the  river  Nedon, 
and  westward  of  the  summit  of  Taygetus, — appears  as  subject 
to  Sparta,  and  as  forming  the  western  portion  of  Laconia; 
distributed  (in  what  proportion  we  know  not)  between  Perioekic 
towns  and  Helot  villages.  By  what  steps,  or  after  what 
degree  of  farther  resistance,  the  Spartans  conquered  this 
country  we  have  no  information ;  but  we  are  told  that  they 
made  over  Asin^  to  the  expelled  Dryopes  from  the  Argolic 
peninsula,  and  Moth6n^  to  the  fugitives  from  Nauplia.*  Nor 
do  we  hear  of  any  serious  revolt  from  Sparta  in  this  territory 
until  150  years  afterwards,*  subsequent  to  the  Persian  inva- 
sion,— a  revolt  which  Sparta,  after  serious  efforts,  succeeded 
in  crushing,  so  that  the  territory  remained  in  her  power  until 
her  defeat  at  Leuktra,  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  Mess6n6 
by  Epaminondas.    The  fertility  of  the  plains — especially  of 


*  Diodor.  xv.  66  ;  Polyb.  iv.  33,  who 
quotes  Kallisthenes  ;  Paus.  viii.  5,  8. 
Neither  the  inscription,  as  cited  by  Poly- 
bius,  nor  the  allusion  in  Plutarch  (De 
Sera  Numin.  Vindictd,  p.  548),  appears 
to  fit  the  narrative  of  Pausanias,  for 
both  of  them  imply  secret  and  long- 


lieht  by  the  interposition  of  the  gods ; 
whereas  Pausanias  describes  the  treason 
of  Aristokrates  at  the  battle  of  the 
Trench  as  palpable  and  flagrant 

*  Herakieii  Pontic,  ap.  Diog.  Laert 
i.  94- 

Pausan.  iv.  24,  2;  iv.  34,  6;  iv.  35, 2. 


concealed  treason,   tardily  brought  to  I      *  Thucyd.  i.  loi. 
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the  central  portion  near  the  river  Pamisus,  so  much  extolled 
by  observers,  modern  as  well  as  ancient — rendered  it  an 
acquisition  highly  valuable.  At  some  time  or  other,  it  must 
of  course  have  been  formally  partitioned  among  the  Spartans, 
but  it  is  probable  that  different  and  successive  allotments  were 
made,  according  as  the  various  portions  of  territory,  both  to 
the  east  and  to  the  west  of  Taygetus,  were  conquered.  Of 
all  this  we  have  no  information.^ 

Imperfectly  as  these  two  Messenian  wars  are  known  to  us, 
we  may  see  enough  to  warrant  us  in  making  two  remarks. 
Both  were  tedious,  protracted,  and  painful,  showing  ^^  ^^^^ 
how  slowly  the  results  of  war  were  then  gathered,  niimDoriaM 
and   adding  one   additional    illustration    to   prove  nderabic 

i_  11  .  «  «    .  f*  fortified 

how  much  the  rapid  and  instantaneous  conquest  of  i>iaces-4hred 
Laconia  and  Messenia  by  the  Dorians,  which  the  townships 
Herakleid  legend  sets  forth,  is  contradicted  by  his- 
torical analogy.  Both  were  characterised  by  a  similar  defen- 
sive proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Messenians — ^the  occupation 
of  a  mountain  difficult  of  access,  and  the  fortification  of  it  for 
the  special  purpose  and  resistance — Ithdmfi  (which  is  said  to 
have  had  already  a  small  town  upon  it)  in  the  first  war,  Eira 
in  the  second.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  from  hence  that 
neither  their  principal  town  Stenykl6rus,  nor  any  other  town 
in  their  country,  was  strongly  fortified  so  as  to  be  calculated 
to  stand  a  si^e;  that  there  were  no  walled  towns  among 
them  analogous  to  Mykenafe  and  Tiryns  on  the  eastern  portion 
of  Peloponnesus :  and  that  perhaps  what  were  called  towns 
were,  like  Sparta  itself,  clusters  of  unfortified  villages.  The 
subsequent  state  of  Helotism  into  which  they  were  reduced  is 
in  consistency  with  this  dispersed  village  residence  during  their 
period  of  freedom. 

The  relations  of  Pisa  and  Elis  form  a  suitable  counterpart 
and  sequel  to  those  of  Messenia  and  Sparta.     Un-  r^^mot 
willing  subjects  themselves,  the  Pisatans  had  lent  eks. 
their  aid  to  the  Messenians — and  their  king,  Pantaledn,  one  of 


*  Paosanias  says,  Hr  /ikp  &?<Xiip  Hta-  whether  he  is  really  taking  arms  against 

•ifWar,  vXV  "T^*  'AfftwidmPy  tsbrol  SicXci7-  his  brethren,  to  which  he  replies,  "No; 

xaiwy,  Sec  (tv.  24,  2).  I  am  only  marching  to  the  unallotted 

In  an  apophthegm  ascribed  to  King  portion  of  the  territory.''     (Plntarch, 

Polydoms,  leader  of  the  Spartans  during  Apophthegm.   Laconic,  p.  231.)  —  M 

the  first  Messenian  war,  he  is  asked,  t^i'  iucKfipmrw  x^P^- 

VOL.  IL  ^   V  1 
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the  leaders  of  this  combined  force,  had  gained  so  great  a 
temporary  success,  as  to  dispossess  the  Eleians  of  the  agono- 
thesia  or  administration  of  the  games  for  one  Olympic  cere- 
mony, in  the  34th  Olympiad.  Though  again  reduced  to  their 
condition  of  subjects,  they  manifested  dispositions  to  renew 
the  revolt  at  the  48th  Olympiad,  under  Damophdn,  the  son 
of  Pantale6n,  and  the  Eleians  marched  into  their  country  to 
put  them  down,  but  were  persuaded  to  retire  by  protestations 
of  submission.  At  length,  shortly  afterwards,  under  Pyrrhus, 
the  brother  of  Damoph6n,  a  serious  revolt  broke  out  The 
inhabitants  of  Dyspontium  and  the  other  villages  in  the  Pis- 
atid,  assisted  by  those  of  Makistus,  Skillus,  and  the  other 
towns  in  Triphylia,  took  up  arms  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Elis ; 
but  their  strength  was  inadequate  to  the  undertaking.  They 
were  completely  conquered  ;  Dyspontium  was  dismantled, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  it  obliged  to  flee  the  country,  from 
whence  most  of  them  emigrated  to  the  colonies  of  Epidamnus 
and  Apollonia  in  Epirus.  The  inhabitants  of  Makistus  and 
Skillus  were  also  chased  from  their  abodes,  while  the  territory 
became  more  thoroughly  subject  to  Elis  than  it  had  been 
before.  These  incidents  seem  to  have  occurred  about  the 
50th  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  580;  and  the  dominion  of  Elis  over 
her  Perioekid  territory  was  thus  as  well  assured  as  that  of 
Sparta.^  The  separate  denominations  both  of  Pisa  and 
Triphylia  became  more  and  more  merged  in  the 
thTS^^  sovereign  name  of  Elis :  the  town  of  Lepreum 
lUnsfor  ^'  alone,  in  Triphylia,  seems  to  have  maintained  a 
The  ktttt  ~  separate  name  and  a  sort  of  half-autonomy  down  to 
Stained  b?  thc  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  not  without  per- 
fnrJSts  of  petual  struggles  against  the  Eleians.*  But  towards 
***"**  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  political 
interests  of  Lacedaemon  had  become  considerably  changed, 


'  Pausan.  vi.  22,  2 ;  v.  6,  3 ;  v.  10, 
2 :  5trabo,  viii.  p.  355-357- 

The  temple  in  honour  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia  was  first  erected  by  the  Eleians 
out  of  the  spoils  of  this  expedition 
(Pausan.  ▼.  10,  2). 

^  Thucyd.  v.  31.  Even  Lepreum 
is  characterised  as  Eleian,  however 
(Aristoph.  Aves,  149):  compare  also 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  TpipvKia,  i^*HA<j. 

Even  in  the  6th  Olympiad  an  in- 


habitant of  Dyspontium  is  proclaimed 
as  victor  at  the  stadium,  imder  the  de- 
nomination of  **aH  EUian  from  Dys- 
Pentium;''^  proclaimed  by  the  Eleians 
of  course — the  like  in  the  27th  Olympiad: 
see  Stephan.  Byz,  v.  Avcnrrfmov,  whidi 
shows  mat  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pisatid 
cannot  have  rendered  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  Elis  in  the  26th  Olympiad,  as 
Strabo  alleges  (viii.  p.  365). 
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and  It  was  to  her  advantage  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
the  subordinate  states  against  the  superior :  accordingly,  we 
find  her  at  that  time  upholding  the  autonomy  of  Lepreum. 
From  what  cause  the  devastation  of  the  Triphylian  towns 
by  Elis,  which  Herodotus  mentions  as  having  happened  in  his 
time,  aros^  we  do  not  know ;  the  fkct  seems  to  indicate  a 
continual  yearning  for  their  original  independence,  which  was 
still  commemorated,  down  to  a  much  later  period,  by  the 
ancient  Amphiktyony  at  Samikum,  in  Triphylia,  in  honour 
of  Poseiddn — a  common  religious  festival  frequented  by  all 
the  Triphylian  towns  and  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Maldstus,  who  sent  round  proclamation  of  a  formal  truce  for 
the  holy  period.*  The  Lacedaemonians,  after  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  had  left  them  imdisputed  heads  of  Greece, 
formally  upheld  the  independence  of  the  Triphylian  towns 
against  Elis,  and  seem  to  have  countenanced  their  endeavours 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  Arcadian  aggregate,  which,  how- 
ever, was  never  fully  accomplished  Their  dependence  on 
Elis  became  loose  and  uncertain,  but  was  never  wholly 
shaken  oflF.  * 


'  Herodot  iv.  149;  Strabo^  viiL  p. 
343. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  17 ;  xv.  77 :  Xenoph. 
HeUeo.  iii.  2,  23,  26. 


It  was  about  this  period  probably 
that  the  idea  of  the  local  epon3nnus  Tn- 
phylos,  son  of  Arkas,  was  mrst  Intro* 
daced  (Polyb.  iv.  77). 
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CONQUESTS  OF  SPARTA  TOWARDS  ARCADIA  AND  ARGOLIS. 

I  HAVE  described  in  the  last  two  chapters,  as  far  as  our  im- 
perfect evidence  permits,  how  Sparta  came  into  possession 
both  of  the  southern  portion  of  Laconia  along  the  course  of 
the  Eurotas  down  to  its  mouth,  and  of  the  Messenian  territory 
westward.  Her  progress  towards  Arcadia  and  Argolis  is  now 
to  be  sketched,  so  as  to  conduct  her  to  that  position  which 
she  occupied  during  the  reign  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens,  or 
about  560-540  B.C.  —  a  time  when  she  had  reached  the 
maximum  of  her  territorial  possessions,  and  when  she  was 
confessedly  the  commanding  state  in  Hellas. 

The  central  region  of  Peloponnesus,  called  Arcadia,  had 
never  received  any  immigrants  from  without  Its  indigenous 
inhabitants — a  strong  and  hardy  race  of  mountaineers,  the 
most  numerous  Hellenic  tribe  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  con- 
state of  stant  hive  for  mercenary  troops^ — were  among  the 
Acadia.  rudest  and  poorest  of  Greeks,  retaining  for  the  longest 
period  their  original  subdivision  into  a  number  of  petty  hill- 
villages,  each  independent  of  the  other ;  while  the  union  of 
all  who  bore  the  Arcadian  name  (though  they  had  some 
common  sacrifices,  such  as  the  festival  of  the  Lyksan  Zeus, 
of  Despoina,  daughter  of  Poseiddn  and  Dfimfitfir,  and  of 
Artemis  Hymnia^)  was  more  loose  and  ineffective  than  that 
of  Greeks  generally,  either  in  or  out  of  Peloponnesus.  The 
Arcadian  villagers  were  usually  denominated  by  the  names 


'  Hermippus  ap.  Athense.  L  p.  27. 
*ApipdToV  iK  ^pvyias,  iirh  8'  'ApKoiitis 
hrkKoipovs.  Also  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii. 
I,  23,  ir\€i<rrov  8i  ^vKovr&y  'EAAiyirixwi' 

•  Pausan.  viii.  6,  7 ;  viii.  37,  6 ;  viii. 
38,  2.  Xenias,  one  of  the  generals  of 
Greek  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
Cyrus  the  younger,  a  native  of  the  Par- 


rhasian  district  in  Arcadia,  celebrates 
with  great  solemnity,  during  the  march 
upward,  the  festival  and  games  of  the 
Lykaea  (Xenoph.  Anabas.  L  2, 10 ;  com- 
pare Pindar,  01]rmp.  ix.  142). 

Many  of  the  forests  in  Arcadia  con- 
tained not  only  wild  boars,  but  bears,  in 
the  days  of  Pausanias  (viiL  23,  4). 
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of  r^ons,  coincident  with  certain  ethnical  subdivisions — 
the  Azanes,  the  Parrhasii,  the  Msenalii  (adjoining  Mount 
Maenalus),  the  Eutrdsii,  the  Mgytst,  the  Skirits/  &a  Some 
considerable  towns  however  there  were — aggregations  of  vil- 
lages or  demes  which  had  been  once  autonomous.  Of  these 
the  principal  wereTegea  and  Mantineia,  bordering  on  Laconia 
and  Argolis — Orchomenus,  Pheneus,  and  Stymphalus,  towards 
the  north-east,  bordering  on  Achaia  and  Phlius — Kleitdr  and 
Heraea,  westward,  where  the  country  is  divided  from  Elis  and 
Triphylia  by  the  woody  mountains  of  Phol6e  and  Erymanthus 
— and  Phigaleia,  on  the  south-western  border  near  to  Mes- 
senia.  The  most  powerful  of  all  were  Tegea  and  Mantineia' 
— conterminous  towns,  nearly  equal  in  force,  dividing  between 
them  the  cold  and  high  plain  of  Tripolitza,  and  separated  by 
one  of  those  capricious  torrents  which  only  escape  through 
katabothra.  To  regulate  the  efflux  of  this  water  was  a  diffi- 
cult task,  requiring  friendly  co-operation  of  both  the  towns ; 
and  when  their  frequent  jealousies  brought  on  a  quarrel,  the 
more  aggressive  of  the  two  inundated  the  territory  of  its  neigh- 
bour as  one  means  of  annoyance.  The  power  of  Tegea,  which 
had  grown  up  out  of  nine  constituent  townships  originally 
separate,'  appears  to  have  been  more  ancient  than  that  of  its 
rival ;  as  we  may  judge  from  its  splendid  heroic  pretensions 
connected  with  tiie  name  of  Exhemus,  and  from  the  post  con- 
ceded to  its  hoplites  in  joint  Peloponnesian  armaments,  which 
was  second  in  distinction  only  to  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.* 
If  it  be  correct,  as  Strabo  asserts,*  that  the  incorporation  of 


'  Pansan.  yiiL  26,  5 ;  Strabo,  viiL  p. 

388. 

Some  geographers  distributed  the  Ar- 
cadians into  three  subdivisions,  Azanes, 
Parrhasii,  and  TrapezuntiL  Azan  passed 
for  the  son  of  Areas,  and  his  lot  in  the 
division  of  the  paternal  inheritance  was 
said  to  have  contained  seventeen  towns 
(&s  H^MX^  'AC^y).  Stephan.  Byz.  v. 
*A(aifiar—na^tiaia.  Kleit6r  seems  the 
chief  place  in  Azania,  as  far  as  we  can 
infer  nrom  genealogy  (Pausan.  viii.  4,  2, 
3).  Paeus  or  Paos,  from  whence  the 
Azanian  suitor  of  the  daughter  of  Klei- 
sthen^s  presented  himself;  was  between 
Kldtdr  and  Psdphis  (Herod  vi.  127 ; 
Paus.  viii.  23,  6).  A  Delphian  oracle, 
however,  reckons  the  inhabitants  of 
Pbi^eia,  in  the  south-western  comer 


of  Arcadia,  among  the  Azanes  (Paus. 
viiL  42,  3). 

The  burial-place  of  Areas  was  sup- 
posed to  be  on  Mount  Maenalus  (Paus. 
viii.  9,  2). 

•  Thucyd.  v.  65.  Compare  the  de- 
scription of  the  ground  m  Professor 
Ross  (Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  iv.  7). 

*  Strabo,  viii.  p.  337. 

*  Herodot.  ix.  27. 

•  Strabo,  /.  c,  Mantineia  is  reckoned 
among  the  oldest  cities  of  Arcadia  (Polyb. 
ii.  54).  Both  Mantineia  and  Orchome- 
nus had  originally  occupied  very  lofty 
hill  sites,  and  had  been  rebuilt  on 
a  lareer  scale,  lower  down  nearer  to 
the  plain  (Pausan.  viii.  8,  3 ;  12,  4 ; 
13.  2). 

In  regard  to  the  relations,  during  the 
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the  town  of  Mantineia,  out  of  its  five  separates  Demes,  was 
brought  about  by  the  Argeians,  we  may  conjecture  that  the 
latter  adopted  this  proceeding  as  a  means  of  providing  some 
check  upon  their  powerful  neighbours  of  Tegea,  The  plain 
common  to  Tegea  and  Mantineia  was  bounded  to  the  west  by 
the  wintry  heights  of  Maenalus,^  beyond  which,  as  far  as  the 
boundaries  of  Laconia,  Messenia,  and  Triphylia,  there  was 
nothing  in  Arcadia  but  small  and  unimportant  townships 
or  villages — ^without  any  considerable  town,  before  the  im- 
portant step  taken  by  £pamin6ndas  in  founding  Megalopolis,  a 
short  time  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  The  mountaineers  of 
these  regions  who  joined  Epamin6ndas  before  the  battle 
of  Mantineia  (at  a  time  when  Mantineia  and  most  of  the 
towns  of  Arcadia  were  opposed  to  him)  were  so  inferior  to 
the  other  Greeks  in  equipment,  that  they  still  carried  as  their 
chief  weapon,  in  place  of  the  spear,  nothing  better  than  the 
ancient  club.' 

Both  Tegea  and  Mantineia  held  several  of  these  smaller 
Arcadian  townships  near  them  in  a  sort  of  dependence,  and 
were  anxious  to  extend  this  empire  over  others :  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  the  Mantineians  establishing  and 


early  historical  period,  between  Sparta, 
Argos,  and  -Arcadia,  there  is  a  new 
fragment  of  Diodorus  (among  those  re- 
cently published  by  Didot  out  of  the  Ex- 
cerpta  m  the  Escurial  library,  Fragment. 
Historic  Graecor.  vol.  it  p.  viii.).  The 
Argeians  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Arcadians,  against  Sparta;  and 
at  the  expense  of  considerable  loss 
and  suffering  had  regained  such  portions 
of  Arcadia  as  she  had  conquered.  The 
kin^  of  Argos  restored  this  recovered 
terntory  to  the  Arcadians  :  but  the  Ar- 
geians generally  were  angry  that  he  did 
not  retain  it  and  distribute  it  among  them 
as  a  reward  for  their  losses  in  the  con- 
test. They  rose  in  insurrection  against 
the  king,  who  was  forced  to  flee,  and 
take  refuge  at  Tegea. 

Wc  have  notmng  to  illustrate  this 
fragment,  nor  do  we  know  to  what  king, 
date,  or  events,  it  relates. 

'  MaivaXiri  8v(rxc//tcpor  (Delphian 
Oracle,  ap.  Pans.  viii.  9,  2). 

*  Xenophon,  in  describing  the  ardour 
with  which  Epaminomlas  inspired  his 
soldiers  before   this  final    battle,    says 


(vii.  5,  20),  irpMiJmt  fi^r  iXwKovrro  tl 
Imrus  rk  icpdnii  mXc^rror  iKtlmw 
dwtypd^oi^To  S4  Koi  rw  ^Kptdlmf 
^XTroi,  p6ita\a  Ixoi^rcr,  itsBfifiaioi 
Syr^s'  iwtrrcf  8^  ^icordrro  leai  \6yx^ 
KaJt  iMXoipaSf  Kol  iXofiwfiworro  rks  iffrl' 
8af. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  these 
Arcadian  clubmen  should  have  w- 
sessed  a  shield  and  a  full  panoply.  The 
language  of  Xenophon  in  calling  them 
hoplites,  and  the  term  hreypd^fomo  (pro- 
perly referring  to  the  inscription  on  the 
shield)  appear  to  be  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  contemptuous  sneering,  pro- 
ceeding from  Xenophon*s  miso-Theban 
tendencies  :  **  the  Arcadian  hoplites 
with  their  clubs  put  themselves  forward 
to  be  as  good  as  the  Thebans."  That 
these  tendencies  of  Xenophon  show 
themselves  in  expressions  very  unbe- 
coming to  the  dignity  of  history  (though 
curious  as  evidences  of  the  time)  may 
be  seen  by  viL  5,  12,  where  he  says  of 
the  Thebans— ^rr<u?6o  h^  olwvp  rrw4otr- 
res,  ol  ytPUcriK6Tfs  rous  AoKfhai^twlovSf 
ol  Ty  iroyrl  irA^oycs,  &c. 
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garrisoning  a  fortress  at  Kypsela  amcmg  the  ParrhasU,  near 
the  site  in  which  Megalopolis  was  afterwards  built*  ?«««»«* 

Tk  f  •  •     -i     r^  *  %•  •      t      ^  •    r      f  Mantineia 

But,  at  this  period,  Sparta,  as  the  political  chief  of  a*  most 
Hellas — ^having  a  strong  interest  in  keeping  all  the  Arcadian 
Grecian  towns,  small  and  great,  as  much  isolated  thebuuding 
from  each  other  as  possible,  and  in  checking  all  pou«.^  ^  - 
schemes  for  the  formation  of  local  confederacies ---stood 
forward  as  the  protectress  of  the  autonomy  of  these  smaller 
Arcadians,  and  drove  back  the  Mantineians  within  their  own 
limits.*  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  during  the  acm6  of  her 
power,  a  few  years  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  she  even 
proceeded  to  the  extreme  length  of  breaking  up  the  unity 
of  Mantineia  itself,  causing  the  walls  to  be  razed,  and  the 
inhabitants  to  be  again  parcelled  into  their  five  original 
Demes — a  violent  arrangenient  which  the  turn  of  political 
events  very  soon  reversed.^  It  was  not  until  after  the  battle 
of  Leuktra  and  the  depression  of  Sparta  that  any  measures 
were  taken  for  the  formation  of  an  Arcadian  political  con- 
federacy ;  *  and  even  then  the  jealousies  of  the  separate  cities 
rendered  it  incomplete  and  short-lived.  The  great  permanent 
change,  the  establishment  of  Megalopolis,  was  accomplished 
by  the  ascendency  of  Epaminondas.  Forty  petty  Arcadian 
townships,  among  those  situated  to  the  west  of  Mount 
Maenalus,  were  aggregated  into  the  new  city ;  the  jealousies 
of  Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  Kleit6r,  were  for  a  while  suspended  ; 
and  oekists  came  from  all  of  them,  as  well  as  from  the  districts 
of  the  Maenalii  and  Parrhasii,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  new 
establishment  a  genuine  Pan-Arcadian  character.*  It  was 
thus  that  there  arose  for  the  first  time  a  powerful  city  on 
the  borders  of  Laconia  and  Messenia,  rescuing  the  Arcadian 
townships  from  their  dependence  on  Sparta,  and  imparting  to 


»  Thucyd.  v.  33,  47,  81. 

*  ThuCTrd.  /.  c.  Compare  the  instruc- 
tive speech  of  Kleigcn6s,  the  envoy  from 
Akanthus,  addressed  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, B.C.  382  (Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  15- 
16). 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2, 1-6;  Diodor. 
XV.  19. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  lo-ii;   vii. 

h  23-25. 

•  Pansan.  viii.  27,  5.  No  oekist  is 
mentioned  from  Orchomenus,  though 
three  of  the  petty  townships  contributing 


{(rvvr9\ovma)  to  Orchomenus  were  em- 
bodied in  tiie  new  city.  The  feud 
between  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Orchomenus  and  Mantineia  was  bitter 
(Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  11-22).  Orcho- 
menus and  H^rsea  both  opposed  the 
political  confederation  of  Arcadia. 

The  oration  of  Demosthenes,  {nr\p 
MryoXoiroXiT»v,  strongly  attests  the 
importance  of  this  city,  especially  c.  10 — 
ikv  fi^y  iiyaipfO&ffi  kcu  iioiKtaOwaiv^  Itrx^^ 
pais  AcuctBcufiovlois  €^0<Jj  iariy  clyoi, 
&c. 
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them  political  interests  of  their  own,  which  rendered  them 
both  a  check  upon  their  former  chief,  and  a  support  to  the 
re-established  Messenians. 

It  has  been  necessary  thus  to  bring  the  attention  of  the 
reader  for  one  moment  to  events  long  posterior  in  the  order  of 
time  (M^alopolis  was  founded  in  370  B.c),  in  order  that  he 
may  understand,  by  contrast,  the  general  course  of  those 
Encroach,  incidents  of  the  earlier  time,  where  direct  accounts 
siJSSi'^pon  ^^  wanting.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  Spartan 
SSSS^""  territory  was  formed  by  some  of  the  many  small 
.of Arcadia.  Arcadian  townships  or  districts,  several  of  which 
were  successively  conquered  by  the  Spartans  and  incorporated 
with  their  dominion,  though  at  what  precise  time  we  are 
unable  to  say.  We  are  told  that  Charilaus,  the  reputed 
nephew  and  ward  of  Lykurgfus,  took  iEgys,  and  that  he  also 
invaded  the  territory  of  Tegea,  but  with  singular  ill-success, 
for  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner :  *  we  also  hear  that 
the  Spartans  took  Phigaleia  by  surprise  in  the  30th  Olympiad, 
but  were  driven  out  again  by  the  neighbouring  Arcadian 
Oresthasians.*  During  the  second  Messenian  war  the  Arca- 
dians are  represented  as  cordially  seconding  the  Messenians: 
and  it  may  seem  perhaps  singular,  that  while  neither  Mantineia 
nor  Tegea  are  mentioned  in  this  war,  the  more  distant  town 
of  Orchomenus,  with  its  king  Aristokratfis,  takes  the  lead. 
But  the  facts  of  the  contest  come  before  us  with  so  poetical 
a  colouring,  that  we  cannot  venture  to  draw  any  positive 
inference  as  to  the  times  to  which  they  are  referred. 

CEnus'  and  Karystus  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Spartans  in  the  days  of  Alkman :  moreover  the  district 
called  Skirltis,  bordering  on  the  territory  of  Tegea — as  well 
as  Belemina  and  Maleatis,  to  the  westward,  and  Karyae  to  the 
eastward  and  south-eastward,  of  Skiritis — forming  all  together 
Unsuccesifui  thc  entire  northern  frontier  of  Sparta,  and  all  occupied 
the  Spartans  by  Arcadiau  inhabitants — ^had  been  conquered  and 
¥Sca.         made  part  of  the  Spartan  territory  *  before  600  B.C 


'  Pausan.  iiL  2,  6 ;    iii.  7,   3 ;  viii.    ^idpos) ;  the  possession  of  Belemina  was 

48,  3.  I  disputed  with  Sparta,  in  the  days  of  her 

'  Pausan.  viiL  39,  2.  comparative  humiliation,  by  the  Area- 

*  Alkman,  Fr.  15,  Welcker;  Strabo,  j  dians:    see    Plutarch,    KleomenSs,   4; 
X.  p.  446.  Pausan.  viii.  35,  4. 

*  Thai"    "  '    •  ...  .  — 


That  the  Skiritae  were  Arcadians  is 
well  known  (Thuc  v.  47 ;  Steph.  Byz.  v. 


Respecting  Karyse  (the  border  town 
of  Sparta,  where  the  Btafiaripta  were 
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And  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  at  this  period  the  Spartan  kings 
Leon  and  Hegesiklfes  contemplated  nothing  less  than  the 
conquest  of  entire  Arcadia,  and  sent  to  ask  from  the  Delphian 
oracle  a  blessing  on  their  enterprise.^  The  priestess  dismissed 
their  wishes  as  extravagant,  in  reference  to  the  whole  of 
Arcadia,  but  encouraged  them,  though  with  the  usual  equi* 
vocations  of  language  to  try  their  fortune  against  Tegea. 
Flushed  with  their  course  of  previous  success,  not  less  than 
by  the  favourable  construction  which  they  put  upon  the 
words  of  the  oracle,  the  Lacedaemonians  marched  against 
Tegea  with  such  entire  confidence  of  success,  as  to  carry  with 
them  chains  for  the.  purpose  of  binding  their  expected 
prisoners.  But  the  result  was  disappointment  and  defeat 
They  were  repulsed  with  loss  :  and  the  prisoners  whom  they 
left  behind,  bound  in  the  very  chains  which  their  own  army 
had  brought,  were  constrained  to  servile  labour  on  the  plain 
of  Tegea — the  words  of  the  oracle  being  thus  literally  fulfilled, 
though  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  first  understood  them.^ 

For  one  whole  generation,  we  are  told,  they  were  constantly 
unsuccessfi4  in  their  campaigns  against  the  Tegeans,  and 
this  strenuous  resistance  probably  prevented  them  from  ex- 
tending their  conquests  farther  among  the  petty  states  of 
Arcadia. 

At  length  in  the  reign  of  Anaxandrid^s  and  Arist6,  the 
successors  of  Leon  and  Hegesiklfis  (about  560  B.C),  They  are 
the  Delphian  oracle,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  thTSradc 
Spartans — ^which  of  the  gods  they  ought  to  propitiate  sUitathS 
m  order  to  become  victonous— enjomed  them  to  find  hcroOrest«s. 
and  carry  to  Sparta  the  bones  of  Orestfis,  son  of  Agamemndn. 


sacrificed,   Thuc  t.    55)    see   PhoHus  I  the  days  of  Kleomen^  IIL  (Plutarch, 


K«pvi(rcco — lopT^  *AoT4fudos*  rkf  8i 
Kttp6as  *KptUJ^mf  otffas  i,'wrr4fioyTO  Aoicc- 

The  readiness  with  which  Karyse  and 
the  Maleates  revolted  against  Sparta 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  even  Ixsfore 
the  invasion  of  Laconia  by  the  Thebans, 
exhibits  them  apparently  as  con<^uered 
foreiCT  dependencies  of  Sparta,  without 
any  kindred  of  race  (Xenoph.  Hellen. 
vL  5,  24-26;  vii.  I,  28).  Leuktron  in 
the  Maleatis  seems  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Megalopolis  in 


Kleomen^s,  6);  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war  it  was  the  frontier  town  of  Sparta 
towards  Mount  Lykseum  (Thuc.  v.  53). 
'  Herod,  i.  66.  Kora^potrfiireantt  *A/»- 
tcdiaty  Hpiffffov9S  ^li^at,  i-xfivitrrnpiiiorro 
4¥  A4\^nn  iwl  wdffjf  rf  ^KpniZmv 

•  Herod,  i.  67;  Pausan.  iiL  3,  5; 
viil  45,  2. 

Herodotus  saw  the  identical  chains 
suspended  in  the  temple  of  Ath6n8  Alea 
at  Tegea. 
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After  a  vain  search,  since  they  did  not  know  where  the  body 
of  Orestfis  was  to  be  found,  they  applied  to  the  oracle  for  more 
specific  directions,  and  were  told  that  the  son  of  Agamemn6n 
was  buried  at  Tegea  itself,  in  a  place  "  where  two  blasts  were 
blowing  under  powerful  constraint, — ^where  there  was  stroke 
and  counter-stroke,  and  destruction  upon  destruction."  These 
mysterious  words  were  elucidated  by  a  lucky  accident 
During  a  truce  with  Tegea,  Lichas,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
300  Spartan  chosen  youth  who  acted  as  the  moveable  police 
of  the  country  under  the  ephors,  visited  the  place,  and  entered 
the  forge  of  a  blacksmith — who  mentioned  to  him,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  that  in  sinking  a  well  in  his  outer 
court  he  had  recently  discovered  a  coffin  containing  a  body 
seven  cubits  long ;  astounded  at  the  sight,  he  had  left  it  there 
undisturbed.  It  struck  Lichas  that  the  gigantic  relic  of  afore- 
time could  be  nothing  else  but  the  corpse  of  Orest^,  and 
he  felt  assured  of  this  when  he  reflected  how  accurately  the 
indications  of  the  orade  were  verified ;  for  there  were  the  "  two 
blasts  blowing  by  constraint,"  in  the  two  bellows  of  the  black- 
smith :  there  was  "  the  stroke  and  counter-stroke "  in  his 
hammer  and  anvil,  as  well  as  the  "  destruction  upon  destruc- 
tion" in  the  murderous  weapons  which  he  was  forging. 
Lichas  said  nothing,  but  returned  to  Sparta  with  his  dis- 
covery, which  he  communicated  to  the  authorities,  who,  by  a 
concerted  scheme,  banished  him  under  a  pretended  criminal 
accusation.  He  then  again  returned  to  Tegea,  under  the 
guise  of  an  exile,  prevailed  upon  the  blacksmith  to  let  to  him 
the  premises,  and  when  he  found  himself  in  possession,  dug 
up  and  carried  off  to  Sparta  the  bones  of  the  venerated 
hero.^ 

From  and  after  this  fortunate  acquisition,  the  character  of 
Their  opera-  ^he  contcst  was  chaugcd  ;  the  Spartans  found  them- 
t2^*^*  selves  constantly  victorious  over  the  Tegeans.  But 
sSSl^fuh  It  does  not  seem  that  these  victories  led  to  any 
T^^[^^.  positive  result,  though  they  might  perhaps  serve  to 
&p^  enforce  the  practical  conviction  of  Spartan  supe- 
dcnce.  riority ;  for  the  territory  of  Tegea  remained  unim- 
paired, and  its  autonomy  noway  restrained.  During  the 
Persian  invasion  Tegea  appears  as  the  willing  ally  of  Lacedae- 


*  Herod,  i.  69-70. 
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mon,  and  as  the  second  military  power  in  the  Peloponnesus  ;  ^ 
and  we  may  fairly  presume  that  it  was  chiefly  the  strenuous 
resistance  of  the  Tegeans  which  prevented  the  Lacedaemonians 
from  extending  their  empire  over  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Arcadian  communities*  These  latter  always  maintained  their 
independence,  though  acknowledging  Sparta  as  the  presiding 
power  in  Peloponnesus,  and  obeying  her  orders  implicitly  as 
to  the  disposal  of  their  military  force.  And  the  influence 
which  Sparta  thus  possessed  over  all  Arcadia  was  one  main 
item  in  her  power,  never  seriously  shaken  until  the  battle  of 
Leuktra ;  which  took  away  her  previous  means  of  ensuring 
success  and  plunder  to  her  minor  followers.* 

Having  thus  related  the  extension  of  the  power  of  Sparta 
on  her  northern  or  Arcadian  frontier,  it  remains  to  mention 
her  acquisitions  on  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  side,  towards 
Argos.  Originally  (as  has  been  before  stated)  not  ^undanes 
;nerely  the  province  of  Kynuria  and  the  Thyreatis,  ^J^ji^ 
but  also  the  whole  coast  down  to  the  promontory  of  9"«'<»f. 
Malea,  had  either  been  part  of  the  territory  of  Argos  by  spana. 
or  belonged  to  the  Argeian  confederacy.  We  learn  from 
Herodotus,*  that  before  the  time  when  the  embassy  from 
Croesus  king  of  Lydia  came  to  solicit  aid  in  Greece  (about 
547  B.c)  the  whole  of  this  territory  had  fallen  into  the  power 
of  Sparta ;  but  how  long  before,  or  at  what  precise  epoch,  we 
have  no  information.  A  considerable  victory  is  said  to  have 
been  gained  by  the  Argeians  over  the  Spartans  in  the  27th 
Olympiad  or  669  B.C.,  at  Hysiae,  on  the  road  between  Argos 
and  Tegea.*  At  that  time  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
Kynuria  could  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Spartans — 
so  that  we  must  refer  the  acquisition  to  some  period  in  the 
following  century ;  though  Pausanias  places  it  much  earlier, 
during  the  reign  of  Theopompus  * — and  Eusebius  connects  it 
with  the  first  establishment  of  the  festival  called  Gymnopaedia 
at  Sparta  in  678  B.C. 

About  the  year  547  B.C.  the  Argeians  made  an  effort  to 
reconquer  Thyrea  from  Sparta,  which  led  to  a  combat  long 


'  Herod,  ix.  26. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  19.  "CUnrtp 
*Apic^€s,  Zray  /tcO*  ^fi&y  t»<n,  rd  rt 
alniiif  tr^iowri  $caX  rck  iKK^pta   ofnrd' 


This  was  said  to  the  Lacedsemonians 
about  ten  years  before  the  battle  of 
Leuktra.  •  Herod,  i.  82. 

*  Pausan.  ii.  25,  I. 

*  Pausan.  iil  7,  5. 
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memorable  in  the  annals  of  Grecian  heroisnL  It  was  agreed 
Battle  of  the  bctwcen  the  two  powers  that  the  possession  of  this 

300  select  ^ 

champions  territory  should  be  determined  by  a  combat  of  300 
spMtaand  select  champiotts  on  each  side;  the  armies  of  both 
dw^^  retiring,  in  order  [to  leave  the  field  clear.  So  un- 
^Thwea-  daunted,  and  so  equal  was  the  valour  of  these  two 
othi^al  chosen  companies,  that  the  battle  terminated  by 
leaving  only  three  of  them  alive — ^Alk^ndr  and  Chromius 
among  the  Argeians,  Othryadfis  among  the  Spartans.  The 
two  Argeian  warriors  hastened  home  to  report  their  victory, 
but  Othryadfis  remained  on  the  field,  carried  off  the  arms 
of  the  enemy's  dead  into  the  Spartan  camp,  and  kept  his 
position  until  he  was  joined  by  his  countrymen  the  next 
morning.  Both  Argos  and  Sparta  claimed  the  victory  for 
their  respective  champions,  and  the  dispute  after  all  was 
decided  by  a  general  conflict,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  the 
conquerors,  though  not  without  much  slaughter  on  both  sides. 
The  brave  Othryadfis,  ashamed  to  return  home  as  the  single 
survivor  of  the  300,  fell  upon  his  own  sword  on  the  field  of 
battle.^ 

This  defeat  decided  the  possession  of  Thyrea,  which  did  not 
Thyreatis  again  pass,  until  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  history, 
poMession^  undcr  the  power  of  Argos.  The  preliminary  duel  of 
e^mof  the  300,  with  its  uncertain  issue,  though  well-established 
recover  it.  as  to  the  general  fact,  was  represented  by  the 
Argeians  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  the  above  story, 
which  seems  to  have  been  current  among  the  Lacedaemonians.' 
But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  more  than  a 
century  afterwards — when  the  two  powers  were  negotiating 


*  Herod,  i.  82;  Strabo,  viiL  p.  376. 

*  The  Argeians  showed  at  Argos  a 
statue  of  Perilaus,  son  of  Alk6n6r,  kill- 
ing Otluyad^  (Paosan.  it  20,  6 ;  il  38, 
5;  compare  x.  9,  6,  and  the  references 
in  Larcher  ad  Herodot  i.  82).  The  nar- 
rative of  Chrysermus,  iy  rplr^  UtXoiroy' 
Kri<riaK£y  (as  given  in  Plutarch,  Parallel 
Hellenic  p.  306),  is  different  in  many 
respects. 

Pausanias  found  the  Thyreatis  in  pos- 
session of  the  Argeians  (iii.  38,  5). 
They  told  him  that  they  had  recovered 
it  by  adjudication;  when  or  by  whom 
we  do  not  know;  it  seems  to  have 
passed  back  to  Argos  before  the  dose 


of  the  reign  of  Kleomen6s  IIL  at  Sparta 
(220  B.C.),  Polyb.  iv.  36. 

Strabo  even  reckons  Prasise  as  Ar- 
geian, to  the  south  of  Kjmuria  (viil 
p.  368),  thoup^h  in  his  other  passage 
(p.  374)  seemingly  cited  from  Ephoms, 
it  is  treated  as  Lacedaemonian.  Com- 
pare Manso,  Sparta,  voL  ii.  Beilage  L 
p.  48. 

Eusebius,  placing  this  duel  at  a  much 
earlier  period  (OL  27,  3,  678  B.C.), 
ascribes  the  first  foundation  of  the 
Gymnopsedia  at  Sparta  to  the  desire  of 
commemorating  the  event.  Pausanias 
(i".  7»  3)  places  it  still  farther  back, 
in  the  reign  of  Theopompns. 
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for  a  renewal  of  the  then  expiring  truce — ^the  Argeians,  still 
hankering  after  this  their  ancient  territory,  desired  the  Lace- 
dsmonians  to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration;  which 
being  refused,  they  next  stipulated  for  the  privilege  of  trying 
the  point  in  dispute  by  a  duel  similar  to  the  former,  at  any 
time  except  during  the  prevalence  of  war  or  of  epidemic 
disease.  The  historian  tells  us  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
acquiesced  in  this  proposition,  though  they  thought  it  absurd,^ 
in  consequence  of  their  anxiety  to  keep  their  relations  with 
Argos  at  that  time  smooth  and  pacific  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  imagine  that  the  real  duel,  in  which  Othryadfis 
contended,  was  considered  as  absurd  at  the  time  when  it  took 
place  or  during  the  age  immediately  succeeding.  It  fell  in 
with  a  sort  of  chivalrous  pugnacity  which  is  noticed  among 
the  fittributes  of  the  early  Greeks,'  and  also  with  various 
l^endary  exploits,  such  as  the  single  combat  of  Elchemus  and 
Hyllus,of  Melanthus  and  Xanthus,  of  Menelaus  and  Paris,  &a 
Moreover,  the  heroism  of  Othryadfis  and  his  countrymen  was 
a  popular  theme  for  poets  not  only  at  the  Spartan  gymno- 
paedia,^  but  also  elsewhere,  and  appears  to  have  been  frequently 
celebrated.  The  absurdity  attached  to  this  proposition,  then, 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war — in  the  minds  even  of  Aitcmtkm 

^  *  ,  .in  Gredan 

the  Spartans,  the  most  old-fashioned  and  unchanging  opimon,  •>  ' 
people  in  Greece — is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  change  in  ticcof  de- 
the  Grecian  political  mind,  at  and  after  the  Persian  p"*"^^ 
war.     The  habit  of  political  calculation  had  made  pions. 
such  decided  progress  among  them,  that  the  leading  states 
especially  had  become  familiarised  with  something  like  a 
statesmanlike  view  of  their  resources,  their  dangers,  and  their 
obligations.     How  lamentably  deficient  this  sort  of  sagacity 
was  during  the  Persian  invasion,  will  appear  when  we  come  to 
describe  that  imminent  crisis  of  Grecian  independence:  but 
the  events  of  those  days  were  well  calculated  to  sharpen  it  for 
the  future,  and  the  Greeks  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  had 
become  far  more  refined  political  schemers  than  their  fore- 


*  Thucyd.  v.  41.  To7s  8)  AokcSm- 
liavUis  rh  fiky  wpmror  Mku  fxmpla  cTrcu 
rmvroy  frctra  {hnO^fUtvp  yiip  wiifrtts  rh 
*Afyot  piXtotf  ix*"^)  ivp*x^pnffa9  4^*  ots 

'  Herodot  vu.  9.   Compare  Uie  chal- 


lenge which  Herodotus  alleges  to  have 
been  proclaimed  to  the    Spartans  by 
Mardoniys,  through  a  herald,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Plataea  (ix.  48). 
'  Athense.  xt.  p.  678. 
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fathers.  And  thus  it  happened  that  the  proposition  to  settle 
a  territorial  dispute  by  a  duel  of  chosen  champions,  admissible 
and  even  becoming  a  century  before  came  afterwards  to  be 
derided  as  childish. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kynuria  are  stated  by  Herodotus  to 
Kynuriant  have  bccu  louiaus,  but  completely  dorised  through 
Skito^bcof  their  long  subjection  to  Argos,  by  whom  they  were 
bStdorised.  govemed  as  Perioekl  Pausanias  gives  a  different 
account  of  their  race,  which  he  traces  to  the  eponymous  hero 
Kynurus  son  of  Perseus :  but  he  does  not  connect  them  with 
the  Kynurians  whom  he  mentions  in  another  place  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Arcadia.^  It  is  evident,  that  even 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  traces  of  their  primitive  descent 
were  nearly  effaced.  He  says  they  were  "Omeates  and 
Perioeki"  to  Argos;  and  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Omeae  also,  whom  Argos  had  reduced  to  the  same  dependent 
condition,  traced  their  eponymous  hero  to  an  Ionic  stock — 
Omeus  was  the  son  of  the  Attic  Erechtheus.'  Strabo  seems 
to  have  conceived  the  Kynurians  as  occupying  originally,  not 
only  the  frontier  district  of  Argolis  and  Laconia,  wherein 
Thyrea  is  situated,  but  also  the  north-western  portion  of 
Argolis,  under  the  ridge  called  Lyrkeium,  which  separates  the 
latter  from  the  Arcadian  territory  of  Stymphalus.*  This  ridge 
was  near  the  town  of  Omeae,  which  lay  on  the  border  of 
Argolis  near  the  confines  of  Phlius ;  so  that  Strabo  thus  helps 
to  confirm  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Omeates  were 
a  portion  of  Kynurians,  held  by  Argos  along  with  the  other 
Kynurians  in  the  condition  of  dependent  allies  and  Perioekl, 
and  very  probably  also  of  Ionian  origin. 

The  conquest  of  Thyrea  (a  district  valuable  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, as  we  may  presume  from  the  large  booty  which 
the  Argeians  got  from  it  during  the  Peloponnesian  war)  *  was 
the  last  territorial  acquisition  made  by  Sparta.     She  was  now 


^  Herod,  viii.  73 ;  Pausan.  iii.  2,  2 ; 
viii.  27,  3, 

■  Paosan.  ii.  2J,  5.  Mannert  (Geo- 
graphie  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  Grie- 
chenland,  book  iL  ch.  xix.  p.  618)  con- 
nects the  Kynurians  of  Arcadia  and 
Argolis,  though  Herodotus  tells  lis  that 
the  latter  were  lonians:  he  gives  to 
this  name  much  greater  importance  and 
extension  than  the  evidence  bears  out 


»  Strabo,  viii.  p.  370 — S^lpaxos  tx^^ 
rks  miyia  in  Avpittiov  rod  icarik  Kvyov> 
piop  6povs  riis  *ApKtJiias,  Coray  and 
Grosskurd  gain  nothing  here  l^  the 
conjectural  reading  of  ^Apytias  in  place 
of  *ApKaHast  for  the  ridge  of  Lyriceium 
ran  between  the  two,  and  might  there- 
fore be  connected  with  either  without 
impropriety. 

•  Thucyd.  vi.  95. 
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possessed  of  a  continuous  dominion,  comprising  the  whole 
southern   portion    of    the  Peloponnesus,  from   the  FuHacaui- 
southem  bank  of  the  river  Nedon  on  the  western  t^£^^ 
coast,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Thyreatis  on  the  Pj£^,^ 
eastern  coast    The  area  of  her  territory,  including  ^'^^ 
as  it  did  both  Laconia  and  Messenia,  was  equal  to  Sli^bdSre 
two-fifths  of  the  entire  peninsula,  all  governed  from  5^"-^- 
the  single  city,  and  for  the  exclusive  purpose  and  benefit 
of  the  citizens  of  Sparta.     Within  all  this  wide  area  there  was 
not  a  single  community  pretending  to  independent  agency. 
The  townships  of  the  Perioeki,  and  the  villages  of  the  Helots, 
were  each  individually  unimportant ;  nor  do  we  hear  of  any 
one  of  them  presuming  to  treat  with  a  foreign  state.    All 
consider  themselves  as  nothing  else  but  subjects  of  the  Spartan 
ephors  and  their  subordinate  officers.    They  are  indeed  dis- 
contented subjects,  hating  as  well  as  fearing  their  masters, 
and  not  to  be  trusted  if  a  favourable  opportunity  for  secure 
revolt  presents  itself.     But  no  individual  township  or  district 
is  strong  enough  to  stand  up  for  itself,  while  combinations 
among  them  are  prevented  by  the  habitual  watchfulness  and 
unscrupulous  precautions  of  the  ephors,  especially  by  that 
jealous  secret  police  called  the  Krypteia,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made. 

Not  only  therefore  was  the  Spartan  territory  larger  and  its 
population  more  numerous  than  that  of  any  other  Great  com- 
state  in  Hellas,  but  its  government  was  also  more  pUS^of 
completely  centralised  and  more  strictly  obeyed    Its  uSt^iriy 
source  of  weakness  was  the  discontent  of  its  Perioeki  ^*- 
and  Helots,  the  latter  of  whom  were  not  (like  the  slaves  of 
other  states)  imported  barbarians  from  different  countries,  and 
speaking  a  broken  Greek,  but  genuine  Hellens — of  one  dialect 
and   lineage,  sympathising  with  each  other,  and  as  much 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  Zeus  Hellanius  as  their  masters — 
from  whom  indeed  they  stood  distinguished  by  no  other  line 
except  the  perfect  training,  individual  and  collective,  which 
was  peculiar  to  the  Spartans.     During  the  period  on  which 
we  are  at  present  dwelling)  it  does  not  seem  that  this  dis- 
content comes  sensibly  into  operation ;  but  we  shall  observe 
its  manifestations  very  unequivocally  after  the  Persian  and 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

To  such  auxiliary  causes  of  Spartan  predominance  we  must 
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add  another — the  excellent  military  position  of  Sparta,  and 
the  unassailable  character  of  Laconia  generally.  On  three 
sides  that  territory  is  washed  by  the  sea,^  with  a  coast  remark- 
ably dangerous  and  destitute  of  harbours ;  hence  Sparta  had 
nodiing  to  apprehend  from  this  quarter  until  the  Persian 
invasion  and  its  consequences — one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  was,  the  astonishing  development  of  the  Athenian 
naval  force.  The  city  of  Sparta,  far  removed  from  the  sea, 
was  admirably  defended  by  an  almost  impassable  northern 
frontier,  composed  of  those  districts  which  we  have  observed 
above  to  have  been  conquered  from  Arcadia — Karyatis, 
Skiritis,  Maleatis,  and  Beleminatis.  The  difficulty  as  well  as 
danger  of  marching  into  Laconia  by  these  mountain  passes, 
noticed  by  Euripides,  was  keenly  felt  by  every  enemy  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  has  been  powerfully  stated  by  a  first-rate 
modem  observer.  Colonel  Leake.'  No  site  could  be  better 
chosen  for  holding  the  key  of  all  the  penetrable  passes  than 
that  of  Sparta.    This  well-protected  frontier  was  a  substitute 


'  Xenophon.  HeDen.  iv.  8.  7:  ^fioi* 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  5,  10;  Earip. 
sp.  Strabo.  yiiL  p.  366 ;  Leake,  TravcQs 
in  Morea,  voL  iii.  c.  xxii.  p.  25. 

"  It  is  to  the  strength  of  the  frontiers, 
and  the  comparativ^y  large  extent  oif 
country  enclosed  witlun  them,  that  we 
must  trace  the  primary  cause  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  power.  These  enabled 
the  people,  when  strengthened  by  a 
rigid  military  discipline,  and  put  in 
motion  by  an  ambitious  spirit,  nrst  to 
triumph  over  their  weaker  neighbours 
of  Messenia,  by  this  additional  strength 
to  overawe  the  disunited  republics  of 
Arcadia,  and  at  length  for  centuries  to 
hold  an  acknowledged  military  supe- 
riority over  every  other  state  in  Greece. 

"It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  prin- 
cipal passes  into  Laconia  lead  to  one 
point:  this  point  is  Sparta:  a  fact 
which  shows  at  once  how  well  the  posi- 
tion of  that  city  was  chosen  for  the 
defence  of  the  province,  and  how  well 
it  was  adapted,  especially  as  long  as  it 
continued  to  be  unwalled,  to  maintain 
a  perpetual  vigilance  and  readiness  for 
ddence,  which  are  the  surest  means  of 
offensive  success. 

'*  The  natural  openings  into  the  plain 
of  Sparta  are  only  two ;  one  by  the  , 
upper  Eurotas,  as  the  course  of  that 


river  above  Sparta  may  be  termed;  the 
other  by  its  only  large  branch  CEnas» 
now  the  Kdefina,  which,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  joins  the  Eurotas  oi^x>- 
site  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Sparta.  All  the  natural  approaches  to 
Sparta  from  the  northward  lead  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  valleys.  On 
the  side  of  Messenia,  the  northerly  pro- 
longation of  Mount  Taygetum,  whidi 
joins  Mount  Lyceum  at  the  pass  of 
Andania,  now  tiie  pass  of  Makryplii, 
furnishes  a  continued  barrier  of  the 
loftiest  kind,  admitting  only  of  routes 
easily  defensible;  and  which — whether 
frt)m  the  Cromitis  of  Arcadia  to  the 
south-westward  of  the  modem  Londiri, 
fixnn  the  Stenjrkleric  plain,  from  the 
plain  of  the  Pamisus,  or  from  Pherse, 
now  Kalamita — all  descend  into  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Eurotas,  'and  con- 
duct to  Sparta  by  Pellana.  There  was 
indeed  a  branch  of  the  last-mentioned 
route  which  descended  into  the  Spartan 
plain  at  the  modem  Mistra,  and  which 
must  have  a  very  frequent  communica- 
tion between  Sparta  and  the  lower  port 
of  Messenia ;  but,  like  the  other  direct 
passes  over  Taygetum,  it  was  much 
more  difficult  and  defensible  than  those 
which  I  have  called  the  natural  entrances 
of  the  province." 
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more  than  suiBdent  for  fortifications  to  Sparta  itself,  which 
always  maintained,  down  to  the  times  of  the  despot  Nabis,  it^ 
primitive  aspect  of  a  group  of  adjacent  hill-villages  rather 
than  a  r^^Iar  city. 

When,  along  with  such  territorial  advantages,  we  contem- 
plate the  personal  training  peculiar  to  the  Spartan  Carefiiiperw 
atizens,  as  yet  undimmished  m  their  numbers, —  fag  or  the 
combined  with  the  effect  of  that  training  upon  Gre-  *tT^J" 

•  .•  .••••  ««••  when  other 

aan  sentiment,  m  inspiring  awe  and  admiration, — we  states  h«d 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  during  the  half-  JtaiL  ' 
century  which  elapsed  between  the  year  600  B.C,  and  the  final 
conquest  of  Thyreatis  from  Argos,  Sparta  had  acquired  and 
b^^un  to  exercise  a  realised  ascendency  over  all  the  Grecian 
states.  Her  military  force  was  at  that  time  superior  to  that  of 
any  of  the  rest,  in  a  d^^ree  much  greater  than  it  afterwards  came 
to  be ;  for  other  states  had  not  yet  attained  their  maximum, 
^nd  Athens  in  particular  was  far  short  of  the  height  which  she 
afterwards  reached.  In  respect  to  discipline  as  well  as  number, 
the  Spartan  military  force  had  even  at  this  early  period  reached 
a  point  which  it  did  not  subsequently  surpass,  while  in  Athens, 
Thebes,  Argos,  Arcadia,  and  even  Elis  (as  will  be  hereafter 
shown),  the  military  training  in  later  days  received  greater 
attention,  and  improved  considerably.  The  Spartans  (observes 
Aristotle)  ^  brought  to  perfection  their  gymnastic  training  and 
their  military  discipline,  at  a  time  when  other  Greeks  neglected 
both  the  one  and  the  other :  their  early  superiority  was  that 
of  the  trained  men  over  the  untrained,  and  ceased  in  after- 
days  when  other  states  came  to  subject  their  citizens  to 
systematic  exercises  of  analogous  character  or  tendency.  This 
fact — the  early  period  at  which  Sparta  attained  her  maximum 
of  discipline,  power  and  territory — is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  when  we  are  explaining  the  general  acquiescence  which 
her  ascendency  met  with  in  Greece,  and  which  her  subsequent 
acts  would  certainly  not  have  enabled  her  to  earn.  That 
acquiescence  first  began,  and  became  a  habit  of  the  Grecian 
mind,  at  a  time  when  Sparta  had  no  rival  to  come  near  her — 


>  Aristot    Polit.  viii.  3,  4.    "^n  tk 

rm$  rmtf  KaXmt  ww  J4,  itoi  toij  yvttMO- 
oiots  mi  TMf  roXff/AMOtf  iymirt,  \thtofi4' 


povs  Mpwir  oh  yhp  t#  robs  rdovs  yvu»d» 
diof  rhy  rp^oy  tovtop  ZU^pow^  hXM.  t^ 

fi6woy  fi^  wphs  iuricovmas  iunc9iy 

*Awraytt¥urrkf    yip    rijs    wtuitiea    vvv 
Ixovtri*  icp6rr9pw  S4  061c  cTxm'. 
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when  she  had  completely  shot  ahead  of  Argos — and  when  the 
vigour  of  the  Lykurgean  discipline  had  been  manifested  in  a 
long  series  of  conquests,  made  during  the  stationary  period 
of  other  states,  and  ending  only  (to  use  the  somewhat  exagge- 
rated phrase  of  Herodotus)  when  she  had  subdued  the  greater 
part  of  Peloponnesus.^ 

Our  accounts  of  the  memorable  military  organisation  of 
Bcoitary  In-  Sparta  are  scanty,  and  insufficient  to  place  the  details 
Sparta-  of  It  clearly  before  us.  The  arms  of  the  Spartans, 
minute  as  to  all  material  points,  were  not  different  from  those 
^^2*^  of  other  Greek  hoplites.  But  one  grand  peculiarity 
Ae  dyn^  is  observable  from  the  beginning,  as  an  item  in  the 
&c  '  Lykurgean  institutions.  That  lawgiver  established 
military  divisions  quite  distinct  from  the  civil  di^ions,  whereas 
in  the  other  states  of  Greece,  until  a  period  much  later  than 
that  which  we  have  now  reached,  the  two  were  confounded— 
the  hoplites  or  horsemen  of  the  same  tribe  or  ward  beii^ 
marshalled  together  on  the  field  of  battle.  Every  Lacede- 
monian was  bound  to  military  service  from  the  age  of  twenty 
to  sixty,  and  the  ephors,  when  they  sent  forth  an  expedition, 
called  to  arms  all  the  men  within  some  given  limit  of  age. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  Lykurgus  established  both  the  Sys- 
sitia  or  public  mess  and  the  En6moties  and  Triakads,  or  the 
military  subdivisions  peculiar  to  Sparta.'  The  Triakads  are 
not  mentioned  elsewhere,  nor  can  we  distinctly  make  out  what 
they  were ;  but  the  En6moty  was  the  special  characteristic  of 
the  system,  and  the  pivot  upon  which  all  its  arrangements 
turned.  It  was  a  small  company  of  men,  the  number  of  whom 
was  variable,  being  given  differently  at  25,  32,  or  36  men — 
drilled  and  practised  together  in  military  evolutions,  and 
bound  to  each  other  by  a  common  oath.'    Each  Endmoty 


>  Herodot  i.  68.     ^817  94  irpi  Kotli 
woXXii  rris  HfXoiroiv^o'ow  Ijr  Kartcrpofi- 

■  Herodot.  i.  67 :  compare  Larcher's 


Greece,  voL  L  Appendix  3,  p.  520. 

*  Pollux.  L  10,  129.  'I8(«t  fUm-i  rm9 
AoMiaifioylmp,  ivmiunia^  koDl  ftJipaz  com- 
pare Suidas  and  Hesych.  v.  'Eif^furla; 


note.  I  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lacon.  c  ii;  Tliucyd.T. 

Concerning  the  obscure  and  difficult    67-68 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vL  4^  12. 
subject  of  the  military  arrangements  of  I      Suidas  states  the  endmoty  at  35  menj 


Sparta,  see  Cragius,  Repub.  Laced,  iv. 
4;  Manso,  Sparta,  iL  Beilage  18,  p. 
224;  O.  Miiller,  Hist.  Dorians,  iii.  12; 
Dr.  Arnold's  note  on  Thngrdid^  v. 
68;    and    Dr.    ThirlwaU,    History    of 


in  the  Lacedaemonian  army  which  fought 
at  the  first  battle  of  Mantineia  (418  B.a), 
it  seems  to  have  consisted  of  about 
32  men  (Thuc  /.  c) :  at  the  battle  of 
Leuktra  of  36  men  (Xen.  Hellen.  /.  c.\. 
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had  a  separate  captain  or  enomotarchy  the  strongest  and  ablest 
soldier  of  the  company,  who  always  occupied  the  front  rank, 
and  led  the  Endmoty  when  it  marched  in  single  file,  giving 
the  order  of  march  as  well  as  setting  the  example.  If  the 
En6moty  was  drawn  up  in  three,  or  four,  or  six  files,  the  eno- 
motarch  usually  occupied  the  front  post  on  the  left,  and  care 
was  taken  that  both  the  front  rank  men  and  the  rear  rank  men, 
of  each  file,  should  be  soldiers  of  particular  merit* 

It  was  upon  these  small  companies  that  the  constant  and 
severe  Lacedaemonian  drilling  was  brought  to  act    They 
were  taught  to  march  in  concert,  to  change  rapidly  from  line 
to  file,  to  wheel  right  or  left  in  such  manner  as  that  the 
enomotarch  and  the  other  protostates  or  front  rank  men 
should  always  be  the  persons  immediately  opposed  to  the 
enemy.*    Their  step  was  regulated  by  the  fife,  which  played 
in  martial  measures  peculiar  to  Sparta,  and  was  employed  in 
actual  battle  as  well  as  in  military  practice ;  and  so  csckm 
perfectly  were  they  habituated  to  the  movements  of  ^eSSL 
the  Endmoty,  that  if  their  order  was  deranged  by  *^ 
any  adverse  accident,  scattered  soldiers  could  spontaneously 
form  themselves  into  the  same  order,  each  man  knowing 


Bat  the  Imgnage  of  Xenophdn  and 
ThiiqrdidSs  does  not  imply  that  the 
nnmber  of  each  en6moty  was  eqnal. 

'  O.  Mtiller  states  mat  the  enomo- 
tarch, after  a  irapaymyii  or  deplojonent 
into  phalanx,  stood  on  the  f^£^  hand, 
whkh  is  contnuy  to  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac 
n,  9.— *Or<  8<  6  ipx"^  Mb^pvfios 
yiynrmi,  oW  ir  ro^y  /biciorf icrcTir  j^oOy- 
nu  ixjC  iffTtw  9rff  koL  irXtorcierf  i)k— the 
^«r  was  the  first  enomotarch  of  the 
lochos,  the  wptfroffrdms  (as  appears 
?**i  ^if  5).  wten  the  endmotj  marched 
in  single  file.  To  put  the  iyt/Unf  on 
the  right  flank,  was  done  occasionally 
for  special  reason — ^¥  94  wort  Ircicct 
Tirof  Soicg  ^vfA^4p€Uf,  rhw  ifftiUvtk 
W{»r  Kipas  lx<«^»  &c.  I  understand 
Xenophon's  description  of  the  mi^ceftr^ 
or  deplojrment  diflerently  firom  Miiller — 
it  rather  seems  that  the  en6moties  which 
stood  first  made  a  side  movement  to  the 
le^  so  that  the  first  enomotarch  still 
maintained  his  place  on  the  left,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  opportunity  was 
created  for  the  endmoties  in  the  rear  to 
come  up  and  form  equal  front  (t#  ^w- 
'**''4pXP  waprfpArm  §ls   ti4rmroy  wop* 


kavt9a  Ka0lffrtur9m) — ^the  words  wap* 
i  0*  IT  1 8  a  have  reference,  as  I  imagine,  to 
the  proceeding  of  the  first  enomotarch, 
who  set  the  example  of  side-movement 
to  the  left-hand,  as  it  is  shown  by  the 
words  which  follow — ital  9ik  irar- 
rhs  odros  ifft'  hp  ^  ^dUoyl  irarria 
Ktmurrf,  The  phalanx  was  constituted 
when  all  the  locAd  formed  an  equal  and 
continuous  front,  whether  the  sixteen 
endmoties  (of  which  each  lochus  was 
composed)  might  be  each  in  one  file,  in 
three  files,  or  m  six  files. 

'  See  Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  8,  10  upon 
the  advantage  of  attacking;  the  enemy 
with  $p$iot  KSx**^t  ii^  which  case  the 
strongest  and  best  soldiers  all  came  first 
into  conflict  It  is  to  be  recollected, 
however,  that  the  practice  of  the  Cyreian 
troops  cannot  be  safely  quoted  as  au- 
thonty  for  the  practice  at  Sparta.  Xeno- 
phon  and  his  colleagues  established 
Loohi,  Pentekosties  and  Endmoties  in 
the  Cyreian  army:  the  Lochus  consisted 
of  100  men,  but  the  numbers  of  the 
other  two  divisions  are  not  stated  (Anab. 
iii.  4,  21;  iv.  3,  26:  compare  Arrian, 
Tactic,  cap.  6). 
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perfectly  the  duties  belonging  to  the  place  into  which  chance 
had  thrown  him.*  Above  the  Endmoty  were  several  lai^er 
divisions — the  Pentekostys,  the  Lochus,  and  the  Mora,*  of 
which  latter  there  seem  to  have  been  six  in  all  Respecting 
the  number  of  each  division,  and  the  proportion  of  the  larger 
to  the  smaller,  we  find  statements  siltogether  different,  yet 
each  resting  upon  good  authority, — so  that  we  are  driven  to 
suppose  that  there  was  no  peremptory  standard,  and  that 
the  Endmoty  comprised  25,  32,  or  36  men  ;  the  Pentekostys 
two  or  four  Endmoties  ;  the  Lochus  two  or  four  Pente- 
kosties,  and  the  Mora,  400,  500,  600,  of  900  men — at  different 
times,  or  according  to  the  limits  of  age  which  the  ephors  might 
prescribe  for  the  men  whom  they  called  into  the  field.* 


*  The  words  of  Thucydid^  indicate 
the  peculiar  marshalling  of  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  as  distinguished  both  from 
tiieir  enemies  and  from  their  allies  at 
the  battle  of  Mantineia — icol  Mbs  6ir^ 
tntwf^s  Ktiiltrreano  is  K6<rfiow  rhw 
iavr&rt  "AyiSof  rod  0affi\4^s  ^itmrrti 
i^fiyovfiipov  Kcrrck  w6fiow:  again,  c.  68. 

About  the  music  of  the  flute  or  fife, 
Thucyd.  v.  69;  Xen.  Rep.  Lac  13,  9; 
Plutarch,  Ijycwcg.  c.  23. 

'  Meursius,  Dr.  Arnold  and  Rac- 
chetti  (Delia  Mili«a  dei  Grechi  Antichi, 
Milan,  1807,  p.  166)  all  think  that 
Lochus  and  Mora  were  different  names 
for  the  same  division ;  but  if  this  is  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  statement  of 
Xenophon  in  Repub.  Lac  c  11,  we 
must  suppose  an  actual  change  of  nomen- 
clature sifter  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
which  appears  to  be  Dr.  Arnold's 
opinion — yet  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for. 

There  is  one  point  in  Dr.  Thirlwall's 
Appendix  which  is  of  some  importance, 
and  in  which  I  cannot  but  dissent  from 
his  opinion.  He  says,  after  stating  the 
nomenclature  and  classification  of  the 
Spartan  military  force  as  given  by  Xeno- 
phon,  "  Xenophon  speaks  only  of  Spar- 
tans, as  appears  by  the  epiUiet  iroXi- 
TiMwr,"  p.  521:  the  words  of  Xenophon 
are,  'EicdUnrii  9\  rwp  vXtrucmw  fiopAy 
lx<i  voKtfiapxow  Ifo,  &c  (Rep.  Lac  ii). 

It  appears  to  me  that  Xenophon  is 
here  spesking  of  the  aggregate  Lacedse- 
monian  heavy-armed  torce,  including 
both  Spartans  and  Perioeki — not  of 
Spartans  alone.  The  word  woktruc&p 
does  not  mean  Spartans  as  distinguished 


from  Perioeki;  but  Lacedsemonians,  as 
distinguished  firom  allies.  Thus  when 
Agesuaus  returns  home  from  the  block- 
ade of  Phlius,  Xenophon  tells  us  that 
rvura  voi^as  rchs  iskv  ovfiudx^vs  A^ifffCff 
rh  9i  woXtrud^p  t/OeaZt  dTtfyaty^  (Hdlen. 

V.  3»  25)- 

O.  MuUer  alsa  thinks  that  the  whole 
number  of  574q  men,  who  fought  at  the 
first  battle  of  Mantineia  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were 
furnished  by  the  dt^  of  Sparta  itself 
(Hist  of  Dorians,  iii.  12,  2) :  and  to 
prove  this  he  refers  to  the  very  passage 
just  dted  from  the  Hellenica  ot  Xeno- 
phon, which,  as  far  as  it  proves  any- 
thing, proves  the  contrary  of  his  posi- 
tion. He  gives  no  other  evidence  to 
support  it,  and  I  think  it  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.  I  have  already 
remarked  tnat  he  understands  the  ex- 
pression mXvru^  X^P^  (ii^  Polybius,  vL 
45)  to  mean  the  d&rict  of  Sparta  itself 
as  contradistinguished  fit)m  Laconia— 
a  construction  which  seems  to  me  not 
warranted  by  the  passage  in  Polybius. 

'  Aristotle,  AoK^ywir  noXtrc/a,  Fragm. 
V6,  ed.  Neumann :  Photius,  v.  A^x^'* 
fiarpokration,  M^pa.  £tymolofi[ic  Ma^. 
M^pa.  The  statement  of  Anstotle  is 
transmitted  so  imperfectly  that  we  can- 
not make  out  dearly  what  it  was.  Xeno- 
phon says  that  there  were  six  mone  in 
all,  comprehending  all  the  dtizens  of 
military  age  (Rep.  Lac  11,  3).  But 
Ephorus  stated  the  mora  at  500  men, 
Kallisthen^  at  700,  and  Polybius  at 
900  (Plutarch,  Pdopid.  17;  Diodor.  xv. 
xi).  If  all  the  dtizens  competent  to 
bear  arms  were  comprised  in  six  mone, 
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Wliat  i-emains  fixed  in  the  system  is,  first  the  small  number, 
though  varying  within  certain  limits,  of  the  elementary  com- 
pany called  En6moty,  trained  to  act  together,  and  composed 
of  men  nearly  of  the  same  age,*  in  which  every  man  knew  his 
place:  secondly  the  scale  of  divisions  and  the  hierarchy  of 
officers,  each  rising  above  the  other, — ^the  En6motarch,  the 
Pentekontfir,  the  Lochage,  and  the  Polemarch,  or  commander 
of  the  Mora,-r^ach  having  the  chaise  of  their  respective 
divisions^  Orders  were  transmitted  from  the  king,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, through  the  Polemarchs  to  the  Lochages, — 
from  the  Lochages  to  the  Pentekontfirs,  and  then  from  the 
latter  to  the  Endmotarchs,  each  of  whom  caused  them  to  be 
executed  by  his  Endmoty.  As  all  these  men  had  been 
previously  trained  to  the  .duties  of  their  respective  stations, 
the  Spartan  infantiy  possessed  the  arrangements  and  aptitudes 
of  a  standing  armjr.  Originally  they  seem  to  have  had  no 
cavalry  at  all,*  and  when  cavalry  was  at  length  introduced 
into  their  system,  it  was  of  a  very  inferior  character,  no 
provision  having  been  made  for  it  in  the  Lykuigean  training. 
But  the  military  force  of  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  even  down 
to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  enjoyed  little  or  no 
special  training,  having  neither  any  small  company  like  the 
en6moty,  consisting  of  particular  men  drilled  to  act  together 
—nor  fixed  and  disciplined  officers — nor  triple  scale  of  subor- 
dination and  subdivision.  Gymnastics  and  the  use  of  arms 
niade  a  part  of  education  everywhere,  and  it  is  to  be  J^^S|J 
presumed  that  no  Grecian  hoplite  was  entirely  cities  there 
without  some  practice  of  marching  in  line  and  aiiiar  mit 
military  evolutions,  inasmuch  as  the  obligation  to  mom,  dis- 
serve was  universal  and  often  enforced.  But  such  thedviL 
pnurtice  was  casual  and  unequal,  nor  had  any  individual  of 
Argos  or  Athens  a  fixed  military  place  and  duty.  The 
citizen  took  arms  among  his  tribe,  under  a  Taxiarch  chosen 


the  numbefs  of  each  mora  must  of 
^ourse  have  varied.  At  the  battle 
of  Mantinda  there  were  seven  Lacedse- 
monian  lochi,  each  lochus  containing 
fcmr  pcntckosties,  and  each  pentekosty 
^ottiauung  four  en6moties :  Thucydid^s 
***n»  (as  I  before  remarked)  to  make 
^  endmoty  thirtv-two  men.  But 
Xenophon  teUs  us  that  each  mora  had 
fourlochi,  etch  lochus  two  pentekosties, 


and  each  pentekosty  two  endmoties 
(Rep.  Lac.  ii,  4).  Tlie  names  of  these 
divisions  remain  the  same  but  the  num- 
bers varied. 

>  This  is  implied  in  the  fact,  that  the 
men  under  thirty,  or  under  thir^-fivc 
vears  of  age,  were  often  detached  in  a 
Dattle  to  pursue  the  light  troops  of  the 
enemy  (Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  15-16). 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  12. 
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from  it  for  the  occasion,  and  was  placed  in  a  rank  or  line 
wherein  neither  his  place  nor  his  immediate  neighbours  were 
predetermined  The  tribe  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
military  classification  known  to  Athens,^  and  the  taxiarch  the 
only  tribe  officer  for  infantry,  as  the  phylarch  was  for  cavalry, 
under  the  general-in-chief.  Moreover,  orders  from  the  general 
were  proclaimed  to  the  line  collectively  by  a  herald  of  loud 
voice,  not  communicated  to  the  taxiarch  so  as  to  make  him 
responsible  for  the  proper  execution  of  them  by  his  division. 
With  an  arrangement  thus  perfunctory  and  unsystematised, 
we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  how  well  the  military  duties  were 
often  performed.  But  every  Greek  who  contrasted  it  with  the 
symmetrical  structure  of  the  Lacedaemonian  armed  force,  and 
with  the  laborious  preparation  of  every  Spartan  for  his  appro- 
priate duty,  felt  an  internal  sentiment  of  inferiority  which 
made  him  willingly  accept  the  headship  of ''  these  professional 
artists  in  the  business  of  war,"'  as  they  are  often  denominated 
It  was  through  the  concurrence  of  these  various  circum- 
stances that  the  willing  acknowledgement  of  Sparta  as  the 
leading  state  of  Hellas  became  a  part  of  Grecian  habitual 
sentiment,  during  the  interval  between  about  600  RC  and  547 
B.C.  During  this  period  too,  chiefly,  Greece  and  her  colonies 
were  ripening  into  a  sort  of  recognised  and  active  partner- 


"  Herodot  vL  iii;  Thucyd.  vi  98; 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  19. 

The  same  manhalling  of  hoplites, 
according  to  the  dvil  tribes  to  which 
they  belonged,  is  seen  in  the  inhabitants 
of  Mess^ne  in  Sicily  as  well  as  of  Syra- 
cuse (Thucyd.  iiL  90 ;  vL  100). 

At  Argos  there  was  a  body  of  looo 
hoplites,  who  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war  received  training  in  military  ma- 
nceuvres  at  the  cost  of  the  city  (Thucyd. 
V.  67),  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  arrangement  was  not  intro- 
duced until  about  the  period  of  the 
peace  of  Nikias  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
the  truce  between  Argos  and  Sparta 
was  just  expiring,  and  when  the  former 
began  to  entertam  schemes  of  ambition. 
The  Epariti  in  Arcadia  began  at  a  much 
later  time,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra 
(Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  43). 

About  the  Athenian  Taxiarchs,  one 
to  each  tribe,  see  iEschines,  de  Fals. 


Leg.  c  53,  p.  300  R;  Lysias,  pro 
Mantitheo,  Or.  xvi.  p.  147;  Demo^ 
adv.  Boeotum  pro  nomine,  p.  999  R. 
Philippic  i.  p.  47. 

See  the  advice  given  by  Xenophon 
(in  his  Treatise  De  Officio  Ma^istri 
Equitum)  for  the  remodelling  of  the 
Atnenian  cavalry,  and  for  the  intro- 
duction of  small  divisions,  each  with  its 
special  commander.  The  division  into 
tribes  is  all  that  he  finds  recognised 
(Off.  M.  E.  C.  iL  2-iv.  9) ;  be  strongly 
recommends  giving  orders — Bii.  nuprf 
7«X<rc»f  and  not  dxh  le^ipvKos. 

«  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c  23^  nA^i»r 
iiepoi  TffxytTOi  Kal  0'o^rral  twt  ««Xiyu- 
K&v  6rr«s  ol  Sira^mrat,  &c  (Xenoph. 
Rep.  Lac  c  14)  irrV*nuo  lb',  robs  p^ 
JSlKKovs  aifTo^iuiffriu  tlwai  tAt  #Tf«- 
rutrucSy,  AoiccSai^iOFfovf  r^  irrt  rcx^- 
TOf  rHv  itoKt/AUcUp*  .  .  .  'OtfTf  fir 
ZwiUvmv  ylyrwBai  oitihf  kwoptsrvr  ei^' 
yiip  hrp6irKwwr6v  iffruf. 
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ship.  The  common  religious  assemblies,  which  bound  the 
parts  together,  not  only  acquired  greater  formality  Reco|?^ 
and  more  extended  development,  but  also  became  S^m-^ 
more  numerous  and  frequent — while  the  Pythian,  q!ia»^^ 
Isthmian,  and  Nemean  games  were  exalted  mto  a  inddentwith 
national  importance,  approachii^  to  that  of  the  tetuSmnrto 
Olympic.  The  recc^^nised  superiority  of  Sparta  thus  wmmunum. 
formed  part  and  parcel  of  the  first  historical  aggravation 
of  the  Grecian  states.  It  was  about  the  year  547  B.C  that 
Croesus  of  Lydia,  when  pressed  by  Cyrus  and  the  Persians, 
solicited  aid  from  Greece,  addressing  himself  to  the  Spartans 
as  confessed  presidents  of  the  whole  Hellenic  body.^  And 
the  tendencies  then  at  work,  towards  a  certain  d^^ee  of 
increased  intercourse  and  co-operation  among  the  dispersed 
members  of  the  Hellenic  name,  were  doubtless  assisted  by  the 
existence  of  a  state  recognised  by  all  as  the  first — a  state 
whose  superiority  was  the  more  readily  acquiesced  in,  because 
it  was  earned  by  a  painful  and  laborious  discipline,  which  all 
admired,  but  none  chose  to  copy* 

Whether  it  be  true  (as  O.  MuUer  and  other  learned  men 
conceive)  that  the  Homeric  mode  of  fighting  was  the  general 
practice  in  Peloponnesus  and  the  rest  of  Greece  anterior  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Dorians,  and  that  the  latter  first  introduced 
the  habit  of  fighting  with  close  ranks  aiid  protended  spears,  is 
a  point  which  cannot  be  determined.    Throughout 
all  our  historical  knowledge  of  Greece,  a  close  rank  "«^«<>f__ 
among  the  hoplites,  charging  with  spears  always  in  w»babfy 
hand,  is  the  prevailing  practice ;   though  there  are  Asia,  not  to 
cases  of  exception,  in  which  the  spear  is  hurled,  when 


'ZKXMos  (Herodot  i.  69) :  coxnpare  i. 
152;  V.  49;  vi.  S4,  about  Spartan 
h^emony. 

*  Xenoph.  Repub.  Lac.  lo,  8.  iwaiyowri 
Ithf  wJarrts  ri  rotavra  4iti'ni9€^futraf 
iufuia9ai  9h  abrii  obitfiXa  v6kts  404Ktu 

The  magnificent  fnneral  discourse, 
pronounced  by  Perikl^  in  tJhc  early 
part  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war  over  the 
deceased  Athenian  warriors,  includes  a 
remarkable  contrast  of  the  unconstrained 
patriotism  and  bravery  of  the  Athenians, 
with  the  austere,  repulsive  and  osten- 
tatious drilling  to  wnich  the  Spartans 


were  subject  from  their  earliest  youth  : 
at  the  same  time  it  attests  the  powerful 
effect  which  that  drilling  produced  upon 
the  mind  of  Greece  (Thucyd.  ii.  37-39). 
vurrtinnrrfs  oh  reus  itapaffittvtus  rh  irXiov 
wal  iardrokS^  ^  r^  d^^  iifiih  ainSv  4s  rh 
%pya  c&ifn^4»*  Kol  iv  reus  veuB^Uus  ol  fi^if 
(the  Spartans)  4vtw6v^  dfrie^ati  €h0bs 
v4oi  ^VTCf  rh  dvZpMV  luripxoyrm^  &c. 

The  impression  of  the  light  troops 
when  they  first  be^an  to  attack  the 
Lacedaemonian  hopUtes  in  the  island  of 
Sphakteria  is  strongly  expressed  by 
Tnucydidfis  (iv.  34) — tJ  yviiixi  Z^hov^ 
\e»fiivoi  its  M  Aeucttieu/wyiovs^  Sec 
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troops  seem  afraid  to  coming  to  close  quarters.^  Nor  is  it  by 
any  means  certain,  that  the  Homeric  manner  of  fighting  ever 
really  prevailed  in  Peloponnesus,  which  is  a  country  eminently 
inconvenient  for  the  use  of  war-chariots.  The  descriptions 
of  the  bard  may  perhaps  have  been  founded  chiefly  upon 
what  he  and  his  auditors  witnessed  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  chariots  were  more  employed,  and  where  the 
country  was  much  more  favourable  to  diem.'  We  have  no 
historical  knowleci^e  of  any  military  practice  in  Pelopon- 
nesus anterior  to  the  hoplites  with  close  ranks  and  protended 
spears. 

One  Peloponnesian  state  there  was,  and  one  alone,  which 
disdained  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  or  headship  of 
Lacedaemdn.  Argos  never  forgot  that  she  had  once  been  the 
Arg<»-her    chief  powcr  in  the  peninsula,  and  her  feeling  towards 

struggles  to_*^  ,  /..*  «. 

recover  the  Sparta  was  that  of  a  jealous,  but  impotent,  competitor. 
GreeccI**^  By  what  steps  the  decline  of  her  power  had  taken 
place,  we  are  unable  to  make  out,  nor  can  we  trace  the 
succession  of  her  kings  subsequent  to  Pheidda  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  about  669  B.C.  the  Argeians  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Spartans  at  Hysiae,  and  that  they  expelled 
from  the  port  of  Nauplia  its  pre-existing  inhabitants,  who 
found  shelter,  by  favour  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  the  port 
of  Moth6n6  in  Messenia  :^  Damokratidas  was  then  king  of 
Ai^os.  Pausanias  tells  us  that  Meltas  the  son  of  Lakidds 
was  the  last  descendant  of  Temenus  who  succeeded  to  this 
dignity ;  he  being  condemned  and  deposed  by  the  people: 
Plutarch  however  states  that  the  family  of  the  Herakleids 
died  out,  and  that  another  king,  named  JEgdn,  was  chosen  by 
the  people  at  the  indication  of  the  Delphian  oracle.*  Of  this 
story,  Pausanias  appears  to  have  known  nothing.  His  lan- 
guage implies  that  the  kingly  dignity  ceased  with  Meltas — 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  52  :  compare 
iii.  5,  20. 
■  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  19. 

•  Pausan.  iv.  24,  2 ;  iv.  35,  2. 

*  Pausan.  ii.  19,  2;  Plutarch  (Cur 
Pythia  nunc  non  reddat  oracula,  &c. 
c-  S»  P-  396 ;  Dc  Fortune  Alexandri, 
c.  8,  p.  340).  Lakidas,  king  of  Ar^^os, 
is  also  named  by  Plutarch  as  luxunous 
and  effeminate  (De  capiendo  ab  hostibus 
ntilitate,  c.  6,  p.  89). 


O.  Miiller  (Hist  Dorians,  iii  6,  10) 
identifies  Lakid^  son  of  Meltas,  named 
by  Pausanias,  with  Le6k6d6s  son  of 
Pheiddn,  named  by  Herodotus  as  one 
of  the  suitors  for  the  daughter  of  Klei- 
sthen^s  the  Sikyonian  (vi.  127) ;  and  he 
thus  infers  that  Meltas  must  haye  been 
deposed  and  succeeded  by  iEg6n,  about 
560  B.C.  This  conjecture  seems  to  me 
not  much  to  be  trusted. 
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wherein  he  is  undoubtedly  mistaken,  since  the  title  existed 
(though  probably  with  very  limited  functions)  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war.  Moreover  there  is  some  ground  for 
I»'esuming  that  the  king  of  Ai^os  was  even  at  that  time  a 
Herakleid — ^since  the  Spartans  offered  to  him  a  third  part  of 
the  command  of  the  Hellenic  force,  conjointly  with  their  own 
two  kings.*  The  conquest  of  Thyreatis  by  the  Spartans 
deprived  the  Argeians  of  a  valuable  portion  of  their  Perioekis, 
or  dependent  territory.  But  Omeae  and  the  remaining  portion 
of  Kynuria*  still  continued  to  belong  to  them:  the  plain 
round  their  city  was  very  productive;  and,  except  Sparta, 
there  was  no  other  power  in  Peloponnteus  superior  to  them. 
Mykenae  and  Tiryns,  nevertheless,  seem  both  to  have  been 
independent  states  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  since  both 
sent  contingents  to  the  battle  of  Plataea,  at  a  time  when  Argos 
held  aloof  and  rather  favoured  the  Persians.  At  hwcoo- 
what  time  Klednse  became  the  ally  or  dependent  of  SSfykeSa, 
Argos,  we  cannot  distinctly  make  out  During  the  ^~^- 
Peloponnesian  war  it  is  numbered  in  that  character    *"*" 


along  with  Omese ; '  but  it  seems  not  to  have  lost  its  autonomy 
about  the  year  470  B.C.,  at  which  period  Pindar  represents  the 
Klednaeans  as  presiding  and  distributing  prizes  at  the  Nemean 
games.*  The  grove  of  Nemea  was  less  than  two  miles  from 
their  town,  and  they  were  the  original  presidents  of  this  great 
festival — ^a  function,  of  which  they  were  subsequently  robbed 
by  the  Argeians,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pisatans  had 
been  treated  by  the  Eleians  with  reference  to  the  Olympic 
Agdn.  The  extinction  of  the  autonomy  of  Kledriae,  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  presidency  of  the  Nemean  festival  by 
Argos,  were  doubtless  simultaneous,  but  we  are  unable  to 
mark  the  exact  time.  For  the  statement  of  Eusebius,  that  the 
Argeians  celebrated  the  Nemean  festival  as  early  as  the  53rd 


HcFodot  Tu.  149.  t      •  Thuord.  v.  67-vi.  95. 

Herodot  viL  73.  |      The  Klednseans  are  also  said  to  have 

aided  the  Areeians  in  the  destruction  of 
Mykense,  conjointly  with  the  Tegeatans: 
fix)m  hence,  however,  we  cannot  infer 
anjrthing  as  to  their  dependence  at  that 
time  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  377). 

Pindar,   Nem.  x.  42^     KXtmPulmr 


Strabo  distingui^es  two  places  called 
Omese;  one  a  village  in  the  Argeian 
territory,  the  other  a  town  between 
Corinth  and  Siky6n:  bat  I  doabt 
whether  there  ever  were  two  places  so 
called :  the  town  or  village  dependent 
on  Argos  seems  the  only  iHace  (Strabo, 


7rp6s  dtf^pvv  TtTpdius  (compare  Nem.  iv^ 
17).     KXHtwtdov  V  ilir'  dyti¥OS,  &c 
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Olympiad,  or  568  B.C.,  is  contradicted  by  the  more  valuable 
evidence  of  Pindar.* 

Of  Corinth  and  Sikydn  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  speak 
Achaia-  when  we  survey  what  is  called  the  Age  of  the  Tyrants 
S^JSb**^  or  Despots  ;  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Achaia  (who 
iSJSiSSl  occupied  the  southern  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gult 
liuSe  known,  westward  of  Sikydn  as  far  as  Cape  Araxus,  the  north- 
western point  of  Peloponnesus),  a  few  words  exhaust  our 
whole  knowledge,  down  to  the  time  at  which  we  are  arrived. 
These  Achaeans  are  given  to  us  as  representing  the  ante- 
Dorian  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  whom  the  legend  affirms  to 
have  retired  under  Tisamenus  to  the  northern  parts  of 
Peloponnesus,  from  whence  they  expelled  the  pre-existing 
lonians  and  occupied  the  country.  The  race  of  their  kings  is 
said  to  have  lasted  from  Tisamenus  down  to  Ogygfus  * — how 
long  we  do  not  know.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  the 
Achaean  towns  formed  each  a  separate  republic,  but  with 
periodical  festivals  and  sacrifice  at  the  temple  of  Zeus 
Homarius,  affording  opportunity  of  settling  differences  and 
arranging  their  common  concerns.  Of  these  towns,  twdve 
are  known  from  Herodotus  and  Strabo — Pell^nfi,  iEgira, 
iEgae,  Bura,  Helik6,  iEgium,  Rhypes,  Patrae,  Pharae,'  Olenus, 
Dymfi,  Tritaea.*  But  there  must  originally  have  been  some 
other  autonomous  towns  besides  these  twelve ;  for  in  the  23rd 
Olympiad,  Ikarus  of  Hyperfisia  was  proclaimed  as  victor,  and 
there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  Hyperfisia,  an  old 
town  of  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  was  in  Achaia**  It  is 
affirmed,  that  before  the  Achaean  occupation  of  the  country, 
the  lonians  had  dwelt  in  independent  villages,  several  of 


'  See  Corsini  Dissertation.  Agonis- 
ticse,  iii.  2. 

The  tenth  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar  is 
on  this  point  peculiarly  good  evidence, 
inasmudi  as  it  is  composed  for,  and 
supposed  to  be  sung  bv  Theiaeus,  a 
native  of  Argos.  Had  there  been  any 
jealousy  then  subsisting  between  Argos 
and  Kle6nse  on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sidency of  this  festival,  Pindar  would 
never  on  such  an  occasion  have  men- 
tioned expressly  the  Klednseans  as  pre- 
sidents. 

The  statements  of  the  Scholia  on 
Pindar,  that  the  Corinthians  at  \)ne 
time  celebrated  the  Nemean  games,  or 


that  they  were  of  old  celebrated  at 
Siky6n,  seem  unfounded  (SchoL  Pind. 
Arg.  Nem.  and  Nem.  x.  49). 

•  Polyb.  ii.  41. 

•  Herodot.  i.  145;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  385. 

•  Pausan.  iv.  15,  i;  Strabo,  viii.  p. 
383 ;  Homer,  Iliad,  ii.  573.  Pausanias 
seems  to  have  forgotten  this  statement 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  name  of  H  jpe- 
r^sia  was  exchanged  for  that  of  iEgeira, 
during  the  time  of  the  Ionian  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  (vii.  26,  i;  Steph. 
Byz.  copies  him,  v.  Afyttpa),  It  is 
doubtiiil  whether  the  two  names  de- 
signate the  same  place,  nor  does  Strabo 
conceive  that  they  did. 
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which  were  subsequently  aggr^^ted  into  towns ;  thus  Patrae 
was  formed  by  a  coalescence  of  seven  villages,  Dymfi  from 
eight  (one  of  which  was  named  Teuthea),  and  iGgium  also 
from  seven  or  eight  But  all  these  towns  were  small,  and 
some  of  them  imderwent  a  farther  junction  one  with  the  other ; 
thus  iEgas  was  joined  with  iEgeira,  and  Olenus  with  Dym&^ 
All  the  authors  seem  disposed  to  recognise  twelve  cities,  and 
no  more,  in  Achaia ;  for  Polybius,  still  adhering  to  that 
number,  substitutes  Leontium  and  Keryneia  in  place  of  JEgx 
and  Rhypes ;  Pausanias  gives  Keryneia  in  place  of  Patrac* 
We  hear  of  no  facts  respecting  these  Achaean  towns  until  a 
^ort  time  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  even  then  their 
part  was  inconsiderable. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  territory  comprised  under  the 
name  of  Achaia  was  mountain,  forming  the  northern  descent 
of  those  high  ranges,  passable  only  through  very  difficult 
gorges,  which  separate  the  country  from  Arcadia  to  the 
south,  and  which  throw  out  various  spurs  approaching  closely 
to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  A  strip  of  iflat  land,  with  white  clayey 
soil,  often  very  fertile,  between  these  mountains  and  the  sea, 
formed  tie  plain  of  each  of  the  Achaean  towns,  which  were 
situated  for  the  most  part  upon  steep  outlying  eminences 
overhanging  it  From  the  mountains  between  Achaia  and 
Arcadia,  numerous  streams  flow  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  but 
few  of  them  are  perennial,  and  the  whole  length  of  coast  is 
represented  as  harbourless.' 


»  Strabo,  viii.  p.  337,  342,  386.  »  Polyb.  ii.  41. 

'  See  L^e*s  Travels  in  Morea,  c.  xxviu  and  xxxi. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

CORINTH,  SIKYON,  AND  MEGARA — ^AGE  OF  THE  GRECIAN 

DESPOTS. 

I  HAVE  thus  brought  down  the  history  of  Sparta  to  the 
period  marked  by  the  reign  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens;  at 
which  time  she  had  attained  her  maximum  of  territory,  was 
confessedly  the  most  powerful  state  in  Greece,  and  enjoyed 
a  proportionate  degree  of  deference  from  the  rest  I  now 
proceed  to  touch  upon  the  three  Dorian  cities  on  and  near  to 
the  Isthmus — Corinth,  Siky6n,  and  M^^ara,  as  they  existed 
at  this  same  period. 

Even  amidst  the  scanty  information  which  has  reached  us, 
Early  com-  we  trace  the  marks  of  <:onsiderable  maritime  eneigy 
enterprise  and  commerce  among  the  Corinthians,  as  far  back 
rinthLns.  as  the  eight  century  B.C.  The  foundation  of  Kor- 
kyra  and  Syracuse,  in  the  eleventh  Olympiad,  or  734  B.c 
(of  which  I  shall  speak  farther  in  connexion  with  Grecian 
colonisation  generally),  by  expeditions  from  Corinth,  affords 
proof  that  they  knew  how  to  turn  to  account  the  excellent 
situation  which  connected  them  with  the  sea  on  both  sides  of 
Peloponnesus.  Moreover  Thucydides,^  while  he  notices  them 
as  the  chief  liberators  of  the  sea  in  eariy  times  from  pirates, 
also  tells  us  that  the  first  great  improvement  in  ship-building 
— the  construction  of  the  trireme,  or  ship  of  war,  with  a  full 
deck  and  triple  banks  for  the  rowers — was  the  fruit  of 
Corinthian  ingenuity.  It  was  in  the  year  703  B.C.,  that  the 
Corinthian  Ameinokl6s  built  four  triremes  for  the  Samians, 
the  first  which  those  islanders  had  ever  possessed  The 
notice  of  this  fact  attests  as  well  the  importance  attached  to 
the  new  invention,  as  the  humble  scale  on  which  the  naval 
force  in  those  early  days  was  equipped.  And  it  is  a  fact  of 
not  less  moment,  in  proof  of  the  maritime  vigour  of  Corinth 


Thucyd  L  13. 
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tn  the  seventh  century  ac,  that  the  earliest  naval  battle 
known  to  Thucydidds  was  one  which  took  place  between  the 
Corinthians  and  the  Kortyraeans,  ac  664.^ 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  line  of  Herakleid  kings 
in  Corinth  subsides  gradually,  through  a  series  of  empty 
names,  into  the  oligarchy  denominated  Bacchiadae  oi^rchy 
or  Bacchiads,  under  whom  our  first  historical  know-  chiad». 
ledge  of  the  city  begins.  The  persons  so  named  were  all 
accounted  descendants  of  H6rakl£s,  and  formed  the  governing 
caste  in  the  city;  intermarrying  usually  among  themselves,^ 
and  choosing  from  their  own  number  an  annual  prytanis,  or 
president,  for  the  administration  of  affairs.  Of  their  internal 
government  we  have  no  accounts,  except  the  tale  respecting 
Archias  the  founder  of  Syracuse,?  one  of  their  number,  who 
had  made  himself  so  detested  by  an  act  of  brutal  violence 
terminating  in  the  death  of  the  beautiful  youth  Aktaeon,  as 
to  be  forced  to  expatriate.  That  such  a  man  should  have 
been  placed  in  the  distinguished  post  of  Q£kist  of  the  colony 
of  Syracuse,  gives  us  no  favourable  idea  of  the  Bacchiad 
oligarchy:  we  do  not  however  know  upon  what  original 
authority  the  story  depends,  nor.  can  we  be  sure  that  it  is 
accurately  recounted.  But  Corinth  under  their  government 
had  already  become  a  powerful  commercial  and  maritime 
city. 

Megara,  the  last  Dorian  state  in  this  direction  eastward, 
and  conterminous  with  Attica  at  the  point  where  Eariyeoo- 
the  mountains  called  Kerata  descend  to  Eleusis  and  Me^ 
the  Thriasian  plain,  is  affirmed  to  have  been  originally  settled 
by  the  Dorians  of  Corinth,  and  to  have  remained  for  some 
time  a  dependency  of  that  city.  It  is  farther  said  to  have 
been  at  first  merely  one  of  five  separate  villages — Megara, 
Heraea,  Peiraea,  Kynosura,  Tripodiskus  —  inhabited  by  a 
kindred  population,  and  generally  on  friendly  terms,  yet 
sometimes  distracted  by  quarrels,  and  on  those  occasions 
carrying  on  war  with  a  degree  of  lenity  and  chivakous  con- 
fidence which  reverses  the  proverbial  affirmation  respecting 


"  Thyqrd.  L  13. 

*  Plutarch,  Amator.  Narrat  c  2,  p. 
772;  Diodor.  Fragm.  lib.  yUL  p.  26. 
Alexander  Mtolns  (Fragm.  i.  5,  ed. 
Schneidewin),    and   the   Scholiast  ad 


Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1212,  seem  to  con- 
nect this  act  of  outrage  with  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Bacchiadiae  from  Corinth, 
which  did  not  take  place  until  long 
afterwards. 
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the  sanguinary  character  of  enmities  between  kindred.  Both 
these  two  statements  are  transmitted  to  us  (we  know  not 
from  what  primitive  source)  as  explanatory  of  certain  current 
phrases  :^  tiie  author  of  the  latter  cannot  have  agreed  with  the 
author  of  the  former  in  considering  the  Corinthians  as  masters 
of  the  M^arid,  because  he  represents  them  as  fomenting  wars 
among  these  five  villages  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  that 
territory.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  respecting  this  allied 
early  subjection  of  Megara,  we  know  it'  in  the  historical  age, 
and  that  too  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  Olympiad,  only  as  an 
independent  Dorian  city,  maintaining  the  integrity  of  its  ter- 
ritory tmder  its  leader  Orsippus  the  famous  Olympic  runner, 
against  some  powerful  enemies,  probably  the  Corinthians. 
It  was  of  no  mean  consideration,  possessing  a  territory  which 
extended  across  Mount  Geraneia  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
on  which  the  fortified  town  and  port  of  Pfigae,  belonging  ta 
the  Megarians,  was  situated  It  was  mother  of  early  and 
distant  colonies, — and  competent,  during  the  time  of  Solon, 
to  carry  on  a  protracted  contest  with  the  Athenians,  for  the 
possession  of  Salamis ;  wherein,  although  the  latter  were  at 
last  victorious,  it  was  not  without  an  intermediate  period  of 
ill-success  and  despair. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Siky6n,  from  the  period  when  it 
Eariycon-  bccamc  Doriau  down  to  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  we 
^kyte.        know  nothing.    Our  first  information  respecting  it, 


'  The  first  aocoont  seems  referred  to 
D^6n  (a  writer  on  Attic  archaeology, 
or  what  is  called  an  *Ar0i8^po^i, 
whose  date  is  about  280  B.c  See 
Phanod^mi,  D^mdnis,  Clitod6mi,  atque 
Istri,  'ArBiZuVf  Fragmenta,  ed.  Siebelies, 
Prsefatio,  p.  viii-xi).  It  is  given  as  the 
explanation  of  the  locution—^  Aihs 
Kopu^s.  See  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Nem. 
vii.  ad  finem  ;  Schol.  AristophaUi  Ran. 
440 :  the  Corinthians  seem  to  have  re- 
presented their  eponymous  hero  as  son 
of  Zeus,  though  other  Greeks  did  not 
belieye  them  (Pausan.  ii.  I,  i).  That 
the  Megarians  were  compelled  to  come 
to  Corinth  for  demonstration  of  mourn- 
ing on  occasion  of  the  decease  of  any  of 
the  members  of  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy, 
is,  perhaps,  a  story  copied  from  the 
rqgYuation  at  Sparta  regarding  the  Pe- 
rioeki   and  Helots    (Herodot  vi.   57 ; 


Pausan.  iv.  14,  3 ;  Tyrtseos,  Fragm.). 
Pausanias  conceives  the  victory  <n  the 
Megarians  over  the  Corinthians,  which 
he  saw  commemorated  in  the  Megarian 
(hio'cafphs  at  Oljonpia,  as  havmf  taken 
place  before  the  first  Olympiad,  when 
Phorbas  was  life-arc^on  at  Athens : 
Phorbas  is  placed  by  chronologers  fil& 
in  the  series  from  Medon  son  of  Codrus 
(Pausan.  L  39,  4;  vi.  19,  9).  The  early 
enmity  between  Corinth  and  Megara  is 
alluded  to  in  Plutarch,  De  Malignitate 
Herodoti,  p.  868,  c  35. 

The  second  story  noticed  in  the  text 
is  given  by  Plutarch,  Qusesdon.  Grace 
c  17,  p.  295,  in  illustration  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  AopA^tPos, 

^  Pausanias,  I  44,  i,  and  the  epigram 
upon  Orsippus  in  Boeckh,  Corpus 
Inscript  Or.  No.  1050,  with  Boeckh's 
commentaiy. 
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concerns  the  establishment  of  the  despotism  of  Orthagoras, 
about  680-670  B.C  And  it  is  a  point  deserving  of  notice,  that 
all  the  three  above-mentioned  towns, — Corinth,  Siky6n,  and 
Megara — ^underwent  during  the  course  of  this  same  century  a 
similar  change  of  government  In  each  of  them  a  despot 
established  himself :  Orthagoras  in  Sikydn ;  Kypselus  in 
Corinth ;  Thcagenfts  in  Megara. 

Unfortunately  we  have  too  little  evidence  as  to  the  state  of 
things  by  which  this  change  of  government  was  pre-  Rise  of  the 
ceded  and  brought  about,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  <*««i»*^ 
fully  its  bearing.    But  what  draws  our  attention  to  it  more 
particularly  is,  that  the  like  phaenomenon  seems  to  have 
occurred  contemporaneously  throughout  a  large  number  of 
cities,  continental,  insular  and  colonial,  in  many  different  parts 
of  the  Gredan  world    The  period  between  650  and  500  B.c 
witnessed  the  rise  and  downfall  of  many  despots  and  despotic 
dynasties,  each  in  its  own  separate  city.    During  the  succeed- 
ing interval  between  500  and  350  B.C,  new  despots,  though 
occasionally  springing  up,  become  more  rare.   Political  dispute 
takes  another  turn,  and  the  question  is  raised  directly  and 
ostensibly  between  the  many  and  the  few — ^the  people  and  the 
oligarchy.    But  in  the  still  later  times  which  follow  the  battle 
of  Cha^roneia,  in  proportion  as  Greece,  declining  in  civic  not 
less  than  in  military  spirit,  is  driven  to  the  constant  employ- 
ment of  mercenary  troops,  and  humbled  by  the  overruling 
interference  of  foreigners — ^the  despot  with  his  standing  foreign 
body-guard  becomes  again  a  characteristic  of  the  time;  a 
tendency  partially  counteracted,  but  never  wholly  subdued, 
by  Aratus  and  the  Achaean  league  of  the  third  century  B.c. 

It  would  have  been  instructive  if  we  had  possessed  a  faithful 
record  of  these  6hanges  of  government  in  some  of  EarUest 
the  more  considerable  of  the  Grecian  towns.     In  the  ^J^Si^i 
absence  of  such  evidence,  we  can  do  little  more  "» Greece 
than   collect  the   brief  sentences   of  Aristotle  and   others 
respecting  the  causes  which  produced  them.     For  as  the  like 
change  of  government  was  common,  near  about  the  same 
time,  to  cities  very  different  in  locality,  in  race  of  inhabitants, 
in  tastes  and  habits,  and  in  wealth,   it  must  partly  have 
depended  upon  certain  general  causes  which  admit  of  being 
assigned  and  explained. 
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In  a  preceding  chapter  I  tried  to  elucidate'the  heroic  govern- 
ment of  Greece,  so  far  as  it  could  be  known  from  the  epic 
poems — a  government  founded  (if  we  may  employ  modem 
phraseology)  upon  divine  right  as  opposed  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  but  requiring,  as  an  essential  condition,  that  the 
king  shall  possess  force,  both  of  body  and  mind,  not  unworthy 
of  the  exalted  breed  to  which  he  belongs.'  In  this  government 
the  authority,  which  pervades  the  whole  society,  all  resides  in 
the  king.  But  on  important  occasions  it  is  exercised  through 
the  forms  of  publicity :  he  consults,  and  even  discusses,  with 
the  council  of  chiefs  or  elders — ^he  communicates  after  such 
consultation  Mrith  the  assembled  Agora, — idio  hear  and 
approve,  perhaps  hear  and  murmur,  but  are  not  understood 
to  exercise  an  option  or  to  reject.  In  giving  an  account  of 
the  Lycuigean  system,  I  remarked  that  the  old  primitive 
Rhetrae  (or  charters  of  compact)  indicated  the  existence  of 
these  same  elements ;  a  king  of  superhuman  lineage  (in  this 
particular  case  two  co-ordinate  kings) — a  senate  of  twenty- 
eight  old  men,  besides  the  kings  who  sat  in  it — and  an 
Ekklesia  or  public  assembly  of  citizens,  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  approving  or  rejecting  propositions  submitted  to 
them,  with  little  or  no  liberty  of  discussion.  The  elements  of 
the  heroic  government  of  Greece  are  thus  found  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  existing  in  the  primitive  Lycur- 
gean  constitution  ;  in  both  cases  the  predominant  force  residing 
in  the  kings — and  the  functions  of  the  senate,  still  more  those 
of  the  public  assembly,  being  comparatively  narrow  and 
restricted:  in  both  cases  the  regal  authority  being  upheld 
by  a  certain  religious  sentiment,  which  tended  to  exclude 
rivalry  and  to  ensure  submission  in  the  people  up  to  a  certain 
point,  in  spite  of  misconduct  or  deficiency  in  the  reigning 
individual.  Among  the  principal  Epirotic  tribes  this  govern- 
ment subsisted  down  to  the  third  century  B.C.,'  though  some 
of  them  had  passed  out  of  it,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  electing 
annually  a  president  out  of  the  gens  to  which  the  king 
belonged. 

Starting  from  these  points,  common  to  the  Grecian  heroic 
government,  and  to  the  original  Lycurgean  system,  we  find 


*  See  a  striking  passage  in  Plutarch,  Praecept  Reipubl.  Gerend.  c  5,  p.  801. 

•  Plutarch,  PyrrL  c  5.    Aristot  Polit  v.  9,  I. 
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that  in  the  Grecian  cities  generally  the  king  is  replaced  by  an 
oligarchy,  consisting  of  a  limited  number  of  families  Peculiarity 
—while  at  Sparta  the  kingly  authority,  though  greatly  «f  spona. 
curtailed,  is  never  abolished.  And  the  different  turn  of  events 
at  Sparta  admits  of  being  partially  explained.  It  so  happened 
that  for  five  centuries  neither  of  the  two  coordinate  lines 
of  Spartan  kings  was  ever  without  some  male  representatives, 
so  that  the  sentiment  of  divine  right,  upon  which  their  pre- 
eminence was  founded,  always  proceeded  in  an  undeviating 
channel.  That  sentiment  never  wholly  died  out  in  the  tena* 
dous  mind  of  Sparta,  but  it  became  sufficiently  enfeebled 
to  occasion  a  demand  for  g^uarantees  against  abuse.  If  the 
senate  had  been  a  more  numerous  body,  composed  of  a  few 
principal  families,  and  comprising  men  of  all  ages,  it  might 
perhaps  have  extended  its  powers  so  much  as  to  absorb  those 
of  the  king.  But  a  council  of  twenty-eight  old  men,  chosen 
indiscriminately  from  all  Spartan  families,  was  essentially  an 
adjunct  and  secondary  force.  It  was  insufficient  even  as  a 
restraint  upon  the  king — still  less  was  it  competent  to  become 
his  rival ;  and  it  served  indirectly  even  as  a  support  to  him, 
by  preventing  the  formation  of  any  other  privileged  order 
powerful  enough  to  be  an  overmatch  for  his  authority.  Thi$ 
insufficiency  on  the  part  of  the  senate  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  occasioned  the  formation  of  the  annually  renewed 
Council  of  Five,  called  the  Ephors ;  originally  a  defensive 
board  like  the  Roman  Tribunes,  intended  as  a  restraint  upon 
abuse  of  power  in  the  kings,  but  afterwards  expanding  into  a 
paramount  and  unresponsible  Executive  Directory.  Assisted 
by  endless  dissensions  between  the  two  co-ordinate  kings,  the 
Ephors  encroached  upon  their  power  on  every  side,  limited 
them  to  certain  special  functions,  and  even  rendered  them 
accountable  and  liable  to  punishment,  but  never  aspired  to 
abolish  the  dignity.  That  which  the  regal  authority  lost 
in  extent  (to  borrow  the  just  remark  of  king  Theopompus  *) 
it  gained  in  durability.  The  descendants  of  the  twins 
Eurysthenfis  and  Prokl6s  continued  in  possession  of  their 
double  sceptre  from  the  earliest  historical  times  down  to  the 
revolutions  of  Agis  III.  and  Kleomenfis  III. — generals  of 
the  military  force,  growing  richer  and  richer,  and  reverenced 


*  Aristot  Polit.  V.  9,  I. 
VOL.  II.  2  C 
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as  well  as  influential  in  the  state,  though  the  Directory  of 
Ephors  were  their  superiors.  And  the  Ephors  became  in  time 
quite  as  despotic,  in  reference  to  internal  affairs,  as  the  kings 
could  ever  have  been  before  them.  For  the  Spartan  mind, 
deeply  possessed  with  the  feelings  of  command  and  obedience, 
remained  comparatively  insensible  to  the  ideas  of  control 
and  responsibility,  and  even  averse  to  that  open  discussion  and 
censure  of  public  measures  or  officers,  which  such  ideas  imply. 
We  must  recollect  that  the  Spartan  political  constitution  was 
both  simplified  in  its  character  and  aided  in  its  working 
by  the  comprehensive  range  of  the  Lycurgean  discipline 
with  its  rigorous  equal  pressure  upon  rich  and  poor,  which 
averted  many  of  the  causes  elsewhere  productive  of  sedition- 
habituating  the  proudest  and  most  refractory  citizen  to  a  life 
of  undeviating  obedience — satisfying  such  demand  as  existed 
for  system  and  regfularity — rendering  Spartan  personal  habits 
of  life  much  more  equal  than  even  democratical  Athens  codd 
parallel ;  but  contributing  at  the  same  time  to  engender  a 
contempt  for  talkers,  and  a  dislike  of  methodical  and  pro- 
longed speech  which  of  itself  sufficed  to  exclude  all  regular 
interference  of  the  collective  citizens,  either  in  political  or 
judicial  affairs. 

Such  were  the  facts  at  Sparta.  But  in  the  rest  of  Greece 
the  primitive  heroic  government  was  modified  in  a 
anccofkbg-  vciy  different  manner:  the  people  outgrew,  much 
Gr^ce  more  decidedly,  that  feeling  of  divine  right  and 
'^  ^'  personal  reverence  which  originally  gave  authority 
to  the  king.  Willing  submission  ceased  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  still  more  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  chiefs ;  and 
with  it  ceased  the  heroic  royalty.  Something  like  a  system  or 
constitution  came  to  be  demanded. 

Of  this  discontinuance  of  kingship,  so  universal  in  the 
CompariMQ  political  march  of  Hellas,  one  main  cause  is  doubt- 
middk  tges  i^ss  to  be  sought  in  the  smallness  and  concentrated 
of  Europe,  residencc  of  each  distinct  Hellenic  society.  A  single 
chief,  perpetual  and  unresponsible,  was  noway  essential  for 
the  maintenance  of  unioiL  In  modem  Europe,  for  the  most 
part,  the  different  political  societies  which  grew  up  out  of 
the  Roman  empire  embraced  each  a  considerable  population 
and  a  wide  extent  of  territory.  The  monarchical  form  pre- 
sented itself  as  the  only  known  means  of  union  between  the 
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parts;  the  only  visible  and  imposing  symbol  of  a  national 
identity.  Both  the  military  character  of  the  Teutonic  invaders, 
as  well  as  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  empire  which  they  dis- 
memberedy  tended  towards  the  establishment  of  a  monarchical 
chief  The  abolition  of  his  dignity  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  equivalent,  and  would  really  have  been  equivalent, 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  nation ;  since  the  maintenance  of  a 
collective  union  by  means  of  general  assemblies  was  so  burden- 
some^ that  the  kings  themselves  vainly  tried  to  exact  it  by 
force,  and  representative  government  was  then  unknown. 

The  history  of  the  middle  ages — though  exhibiting  constant 
resistance  on  the  part  of  powerful  subjects,  frequent  deposition 
of  individual  kings,  and  occasional  changes  of  dynasty — con- 
tains few  instances  of  any  attempt  to  maintain  a  large  political 
aggr^;ate  united  without  a  king,  either  hereditary  or  elective. 
Even  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  at  the  period  when 
the  federal  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  was 
first  formed,  many  reasoners  regarded*  as  an  impossibility 
the  application  of  any  other  system  than  the  monarchical  to  a 
territory  of  laige  size  and  population,  so  as  to  combine  union 
of  the  whole  with  equal  privileges  and  securities  to  each  of  the 
parts.  And  it  might  perhaps  be  a  real  impossibility  among 
any  rude  people,  with  strong  local  peculiarities,  difficult  means 
of  communication,  and  habits  of  representative  government 
not  yet  acquired.  Hence  throughout  all  the  larger  nations  of 
medteval  and  modem  Europe,  with  few  exceptions,  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  has  been  favourable  to  monarchy;  but 
wherever  any  single  city  or  district,  or  cluster  of  villages, 
whether  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy  or  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  has  acquired  independence — ^wherever  any  small 
fi'action  has  severed  itself  from  the  aggregate^ — ^the  opposite 
sentiment  has  been  found,  and  the  natural  tendency  has  been 
towards  some  modification  of  republican  government  ;*  out  of 


*  See  this  subject  discussed  in  the 
admiiable  collectioii  of  letters,  called 
the  Fedendist,  written  in  1787,  during 
the  time  when  the  federal  constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  was 
under  discussion — Letters  9,  10,  14,  by 
Mr.  Madison. 

'*  n  est  de  la  nature  d'nne  r^ublique 
(says  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  viii. 


16)  de  n'avoir  qu'un  petit  territoire:  sans 
cela,  elle  ne  pent  gufere  subsister." 

•  Dayid  tiume,  in  his  Essay  xv. 
(vol.  i.  p.  159,  ed.  1760),  after  remark- 
ing "  that  all  kinds  of  TOvemment, 
free  and  despotic,  seem  to  have  imder- 
gone  in  modem  times  (i>.  as  compared 
with  ancient)  a  great  change  to  the 
better,    with   regard   both   to  foreign 

2   C   2 
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which  indeed,  as  in  Greece,  a  despot  has  often  been  engen- 
dered, but  always  through  some  unnatural  mixture  of  force 
and  fraud.  The  feudal  system,  evolved  out  of  the  disordered 
state  of  Europe  between  the  eighth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
always  presumed  a  permanent  suzerain,  vested  with  large 
rights  of  a  mixed  personal  and  proprietary  character  over  his 
vassals,  though  subject  also  to  certain  obligations  towards 
them:  the  immediate  vassals  of  the  king  had  subordinate 
vassals  of  their  own,  to  whom  they  stood  in  the  same  relation : 
and  in  this  hierarchy^  of  power,  property,  and  territory  blended 
together,  the  rights  of  the  chief,  whether  king,  duke,  or  baron, 
were  conceived  as  constituting  a  status  apart,  and  neither  con- 
ferred originally  by  the  grant,  nor  revocable  at  the  pleasure 
of  those  over  whom  they  were  exercised.  This  view  of  the 
essential  nature  of  political  authority  was  a  point  in  whidi 
the  three  great  elements  of  modem  European  society— the 
Teutonic,  the  Roman,  and  the  Christian — all  concurred,  though 
each  in  a  different  way  and  with  different  modifications ;  and 
the  result  was,  a  variety  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  subjects  to 
compromise  with  their  chief,  without  any  idea  of  substituting 
a  del^^ted  executive  in  his  place.  On  particular  points  of 
these  feudal  monarchies  there  grew  up  gradually  towns  with  a 
concentrated  population,  among  whom  was  seen  the  remark- 
able combination  of  a  republican  feeling,  demanding  collective 
and  responsible  management  in  their  own  local  affairs,  with 
a  necessity  of  union  and  subordination  towards  the  great 


and  domestic  management,"  proceeds  to 
say: — 

*'  But  though  all  kinds  of  government 
be  improved  m  modem  times,  yet  mo- 
narchical government  seems  to  have  made 
the  greatest  advances  towards  perfection. 
It  ma^  now  be  afiirmed  of  civilized  mo- 
narchies, what  was  formerly  said  in 
praise  of  republics  alone,  that  they  are 
a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men. 
Thev  are  found  susceptible  of  order, 
metnod,  and  constancy  to  a  surprising 
degree.  Property  is  there  secure;  in- 
dustry encouraged  ;  the  arts  flourish  ; 
and  the  prince  lives  secure  among  his 
subjects,  like  a  father  among  his  children. 
There  are  perhaps,  and  mive  been  for 
two  centuries,  near  two  hundred  absolute 
princes,  great  and  small,  in  Europe ;  and 
allowing  twenty  years  to  each  reign,  we 


may  suppose  that  there  have  been  in  the 
whole  two  thousand  monarchs  or  tyrants, 
as  the  Greeks  would  have  called  them; 
yet  of  these  there  has  not  been  one,  not 
even  Philip  II.  c^  Spain,  so  bad  as 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  Wero,  Domitian, 
who  were  four  in  twelve  amongst  the 
Roman  emperors.  It  must  however  be 
confessed,  that  though  monarchical  go- 
vernments have  approached  nearer  to 
popular  ones  in  gentleness  and  stability, 
they  are  still  muoi  inferior.  Our  modem 
education  and  customs  instil  more  bn- 
manity  and  moderation  than  the  andent, 
but  have  not  as  yet  been  aUe  to  oter- 
come  entirely  the  disadvantages  of  that 
form  of  government** 

■  See  the  Lectures  of  M.  Guizot, 
Coors  d*Histoire  Modeme,  Le^oo  30. 
vol.  iii.  p.  187,  edit  1829. 
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monarchical  whble ;  and  heiice  again  arose  a  new  force'  tending 
both  to  maintain  the  form,  and  to  predetermine  the  march, 
of  kingly  government^  And  it  has  been  fouiid  in  practice 
possible  to  attain  this  latter  object — to  combine  regal  govern- 
ment with  fixity  of  administration,  equal  law  impartially, 
executed,  security  to  person  and  property,  and  freedom  of 
discussion  under  representative  forms, — in  a  degree  which  the 
wisest  ancient  Greek  would  have  deemed  hopeless.'  Such  an 
improvement  in  the  practical  working  of  this  species  of  govern- 
ment, speaking  always  comparatively  with  the  kings  of  ancient 
times  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Judaea,  the  Grecian  cities,  and  Rome, — 
coupled  with  the  increased  force  of  all  established  routine,  and 
the  greater  durability  of  all  institutions  and  creeds  which  have 
obtained  footing  throughout  any  wide  extent  of  territory  and 
people — ^has  caused  the  monarchical  sentiment  to  remain  pre- 
dominant in  the  European  mind  (though  not  without  vigorous 
occasional  dissent)  throughout  the  increased  knowledge  and 
the  enlarged  political  experience  of  the  last  two  centuries. 


'  M.  Augustin  Thierry  observes, 
Lettres  sor  rHistoire  de  France,  Lettre 
x^  p.  235: 

**Saiis  ancun  souvenir  de  lliistoire 
Grecqne  ou  Romaine,  les  bourgeois  des 
oonhne  et  douzitee  si^es,  soit  que 
l«Qr  ville  ftkt  sons  la  seigneurie  d*an  roi, 
d'tm  comte,  d*an  due,  d*nn  ^6qne  ou 
d^me  abbaye,  allaient  droit  k  la  nfpnb- 
liqae :  mais  la  ration  dn  pouvoir  ^tabli 
l€s  rejetait  souvent  en  arri^re.  Du 
balancement  de  ces  deux  forces  oppos^ 
retail  pour  la  ville  une  scute  de  gou- 
vcraemcnt  mixte,  et  c'est  ce  qui  arriva, 
en  general,  dans  le  nord  de  la  France, 
comme  le  prouvent  les  chartes  de  com- 
mune." 

Even  amon^  the  Italian  cities,  which 
became  practically  self-governing,  and 
produced  despots  as  many  in  number 
and  as  unprincipled  in  character  as  the 
Gredan  (I  shall  touch  upon  this  com- 
pariscm  more  largely  hereafter),  Mr. 
Hallam  observes,  that  "  the  sovereignty 
of  the  emperors,  though  not  very  cSec- 
tive,  was  in  theory  always  admitted : 
their  name  was  used  in  public  acts  and 
appeared  upon  the  coin.'* — View  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Part  L  ch.  3,  p.  346,  sixth 
edit 

See  also  M.  Rajmouard,  Histoire  du 
Droit  Municipal  en  France,  Book  iii. 
ch.  12,  vol.  il  p.  156:  •*  Cette  separation 


essentielle  et  fondamentale  entre  les 
actes,  les  agens  du  gouvemement — et 
les  actes,  les  agens  de  radministration 
locale  pour  les  affaires  locales — cette 
d^arcation  politique,  dont  Tempire 
Romain  avoit  donn^  I'exemple,  et  qui 
condlioit  le  gouvemement  monarchique 
avec  une  administration  populaire— con- 
tinua  plus  ou  moins  express^ent  sous 
les  trois  dynasties.'* 

M.  Raynouard  presses  too  far  his 
theory  of  the  continuous  preservation  of 
the  municipal  powers  in  towns  from  the 
Roman  empire  down  to  the  third  French 
dynasty;  but  into  this  question  it  is  not 
necessary  for  my  purpose  to  enter. 

*  In  reference  to  the  Italian  republics 
of  the  middle  ages,  M.  Sismondi  ob- 
serves, speaking  of  Philip  della  Torre, 
denominated  stgnor  by  the  people  of 
Como,  Vercelli  and  Bereamo,  **Dans 
ces  villes,  non  plus  que  dans  celles  que 
son  fr^re  s'^tait  auparavant  assujetties, 
le  peuple  ne  croyoit  point  renoncer  k  sa 
Ubcrte:  il  n'avoit  point  voulu  choisir  un 
maStre,  mais  seulement  un  protecteur 
contre  les  nobles,  un  capitaine  des  gens 
de  guerre,  et  un  chef  tie  la  justice. 
L'expMence  lui  appri.t  trop  tard,  que 
ces  pr^ogatives  r^unies  constituoient  un 
souverain. "  —  R^publiques  Italiennes, 
vol.  iiL  ch.  20,  p.  273. 
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It  is  important  to  show  that  the  monarchical  institutions 
Aii(^.  and  monarchical  tendencies  prevalent  throughout 
ittitimcntof  mediaeval  and  modem  Europe  have  been  both  gene- 


Mr.  Mitford.  rated  and  perpetuated  by  causes  peculiar  to  those 
societies,  whilst  in  the  Hellenic  societies  such  causes  had  no 
place — in  order  that  we  may  approach  Hellenic  phaenomena 
in  the  proper  spirit,  and  with  an  impartial  estimate  of  the 
feeling  universal  among  Greeks  towards  the  idea  of  a  king. 
The  primitive  sentiment  entertained  towards  the  hermc 
king  died  out,  passing  first  into  indifference,  next — after 
experience  of  the  despots — into  determined  antipathy. 

To  an  historian  like  Mr.  Mitford,  full  of  English  ideas 
respecting  government,  this  anti-monarchical  feeling  appears 
of  the  nature  of  insanity,  and  the  Grecian  communities  like 
madmen  without  a  keeper :  while  the  greatest  of  all  bene- 
factors is  the  hereditary  king  who  conquers  them  from  without 
— ^the  second  best  is  the  home  despot  who  seizes  the  acropolis 
and  puts  his  fellow-citizens  under  coercion.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  certain  way  of  misinterpreting  and  distorting  Grecian 
phaenomena  than  to  read  them  in  this  spirit,  which  reverses 
the  maxims  both  of  prudence  and  morality  current  in  the 
ancient  world.  The  hatred  of  kings  as  it  stood  among 
the  Greeks  (whatever  may  be  thought  about  a  similar  feeling 
now)  was  a  pre-eminent  virtue,  flowing  directly  from  the 
noblest  and  wisest  part  of  their  nature.  It  was  a  consequence 
of  their  deep  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  universal  legal 
restraint :  it  was  a  direct  expression  of  that  regulated  sociality 
which  required  the  control  of  individual  passion  from  every 
one  without  exception,  and  most  of  all  from  him  to  ^om 
power  was  confided.  The  conception  which  the  Greeks 
formed  of  an  unresponsible  One,  or  of  a  king  who  could 
do  no  wrong,  may  be  expressed  in  the  pr^nant  words  of 
Herodotus :  ^  "  He  subverts  the  customs  of  the  country :  he 
violates  women :  he  puts  men  to  death  without  trial"  No 
other  conception  of  the  probable  tendencies  of  kingship  was 
justified  either  by  a  general  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or 
by  political  experience  as  it  stood  from  Solon  downward :  no 
other  feeling  than  abhorrence  could  be  entertained  for  the 


*  Herod,  iii.  80.      Nofxcud  re   nctvci    ircCrpio,    ko)   fiuirai  ywaueaSf  rrt^^t  re 
dKplrovs. 
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character  so  conceived  :  no  other  than  a  man  of  unprincipled 
ambition  would  ever  seek  to  invest  himself  with  it 

Our  larger  political  experience  has  taught  us  to  modify  this 
opinion,  by  showing  that  under  the  conditions  of  monarchy 
in  the  best  governments  of  modem  Europe  the  enormities 
described  by  Herodotus  do  not  take  place— and  that  it  is 
possible,  by  means  of  representative  constitutions  acting  under 
a  certain  force  of  manners^  customs,  and  historical  recollection^ 
to  obviate  many  of  the  mischiefs  likely  to  flow  from  pro- 
claiming the  duty  of  peremptory  obedience  to  an  hereditary 
and  unresponsible  king;  who  cannot  be  changed  without  extra- 
constitutional  force.  But  such  latter  observation  was  not  open 
to  Aristotle,  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  cautious  of  ancient 
theorists  ;  nor  if  it  had  been  open,  could  he  have  applied  with 
assurance  its  lessons  to  the  governments  of  the  single  cities  of 
Greece.  The  theory  of  a  constitutional  king,  especially,  as  it 
exists  in  England,  would  have  appeared  to  him  impracticable : 
to  establish  a  king  who  will  reign  without  governing — in  whose 
name  all  government  is  carried  on,  yet  whose  personal  will  is 
in  practice  of  little  or  no  effect — exempt  from  all  responsibility, 
without  making  use  of  the  exemption — receiving  from  every 
one  unmeasured  demonstrations  of  homage,  which  are  never 
translated  into  act  except  within  the  bounds  of  a  known  law — 
surrounded  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  power,  yet  acting  as 
a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  ministers  marked  out  for 
his  choice  by  indications  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  resist 
This  remarkable  combination  of  the  fiction  of  superhuman 
grandeur  and  licence  with  the  reality  of  an  invisible  strait- 
waistcoat,  is  what  an  Englishman  has  in  his  mind  when  he 
speaks  of  a  constitutional  king.  The  events  of  our  history 
have  brought  it  to  pass  in  England,  amidst  an  aristocracy  the 
most  powerful  that  the  world  has  yet  seen — but  we  have  still 
to  learn  whether  it  can  be  made  to  exist  elsewhere,  or  whether 
the  occurrence  of  a  single  king,  at  once  able,  aggressive,  and 
resolute,  may  not  suffice  to  break  it  up.  •  To  Aristotle,  cer- 
tainly, it  could  not  have  appeared  otherwise  than  unintelligible 
and  impracticable  :  not  likely  even  in  a  single  case — but  alto- 
gether inconceivable  as  a  permanent  system  and  with  all  the 
diversities  of  temper  inherent  in  the  successive  members  of  an 
hereditary  dynasty.  When  the  Greeks  thought  of  a  man 
exempt  from  legal  responsibility,  they  conceived  him  as  really 
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and  truly  such,  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name,  with  a  defenceless 
community  exposed  to  his  oppressions ;  and  their  fear  and 
hatred  of  him  was  measured  by  their  reverence  for  a  govern- 
ment of  equal  law  and  free  speech,*  with  the  ascendency  of 
which  their  whole  hopes  of  security  were  associated, — in  the 
democracy  of  Athens  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  Greece.  And  this  feeling,  as  it  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Greek  mind,  so  it  was  also  one  of  the  most  widely  spread,— a 
point  of  unanimity  highly  valuable  amidst  so  many  points  of 
dissension.  We  cannot  construe  or  criticise  it  by  reference  to 
the  feelings  of  modem  Europe,  still  less  to  the  very  peculiar 
feelingrs  of  England,  respecting  kingship  :  and  it  is  the  appli- 
cation, sometimes  explicit  and  sometimes  tacit,  of  this  unsuit- 
able standard,  which  renders  Mr.  Mitford's  appreciation  of 
Greek  politics  so  often  incorrect  and  unfair. 

When  we  try  to  explain  the  course  of  Grecian  affairs,  not 
Guises  from  the  circumstances  of  other  societies,  but  from 
the  growth,  those  of  thc  Grceks  themselves,  we  shall  see  good 
meat.  rcasou  for  the  discontinuance  as  well  as  for  the  dislike 

of  kingship.  Had  the  Greek  mind  been  as  stationary  and 
unimproving  as  that  of  the  Orientals,  the  discontent  with 
individual  king^s  might  have  led  to  no  other  change  than  the 
deposition  of  a  bad  king  in  favour  of  one  who  promised  to  be 
better,  without  ever  extending  the  views  of  the  people  to  any 
higher  conception  than  that  of  a  personal  government  But 
the  Greek  mind  was  of  a  progressive  character,  capable  of 
conceiving  and  gradually  of  realizing  amended  social  com- 
binations. Moreover  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  any 
government — regal,  oligarchical  or  democratical — ^which  com- 


*  Euripides  (Supplices,  429)  states 
plainly  tne  idea  of  a  T^fwpwj,  as  re- 
ceived in  Greece;  the  antithesis  to 
laws : — 

Ov^  rvfiianwf  8v<r;^cW<rrtpor  vdAcc 
*0«ov»  1^  fUr  WMtrurror*  ovic  ciotr  rd^w* 
Koivol,  Kprnrtl  6|  cZf .  i^p  rrfftor  Kmr^jUifnt 
Airbt  wop'  ovryw 

Compare  Soph.  Antigon.  737.  See 
also  the  discussion  in  Aristot  Polit  iii. 
sect  10  and  1 1,  in  which  the  rule  of  the 
king  is  discussed  in  comparison  with 
the  government  of  laws ;  compare  also 
iv.  8,  2-3.  The  person  called  "a  king 
according  to  law**  is,  in  his  judgement, 
no  king  at  all :  'O  /a^v  7^  Kord  wS/mv 


\9y6fAitpos  fioffiKt^s  tfftc  iffTiw  •Zks 
KoBdwtp  ^ofjitp  fiaaO^las  (ilL  1 1,  l). 

Respectinfi^  Uromfiiri,  iiniyopi%  «^ 
Pnviti — equal  laws  and  eqniil  ^eech— 
as  opposed  to  monarchy,  see  Herodot 
iii.  142,  V.  78-92;  Thucyd."  iii.  62; 
Demosthen.  ad  Leptin.  c  6,  p.  461; 
Eurip.  Ion.  671. 

Ot  Timoleon  it  was  stated,  as  a  part 
of  the  grateful  vote  passed  after  his 
death  by  the  Syraciuan  assembly— 
8ri  r9^s  rvpdtnwfs  KUfra\6<ras, — iar^mm 
robs  y6fiovs  roTs  SuccAi^nui.  (Pin- 
tarch,  Timoleon,  c  39.) 

See  Karl  Fried.  Hermann,  GriecL 
Staatsalterthiimer,  sect  61-65. 
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prises  only  a  single  city,  is  far  less  stable  than  if  it  embraced 
a  wider  surface  and  a  larger  population.  When  that  semi- 
religious  and  mechanical  submission,  which  made  up  for  the 
personal  deficiencies  of  the  heroic  king,  became  too  feeble  to 
serve  as  a  working  principle,  the  petty  prince  was  in  too  close 
contact  with  his  people,  and  too  humbly  furnished  out  in  every 
way,  to  get  up  a  prestige  or  delusion  of  any  other  kind.  He 
had  no  means  of  overawing  their  imaginations  by  that  com- 
bination of  pomp,  seclusion,  and  mystery,  which  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon  so  well  appreciate  among  the  artifices  of  kingcraft^ 
As  there  was  no  new  feeling  upon  which  a  perpetual  chief 
could  rest  his  power,  so  there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  community  which  rendered  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
dignity  necessary  for  visible  and  effective  union.^  In  a  single 
dty,  and  a  small  circumjacent  community,  collective  delibe- 
ration and  general  rules,  with  temporary  and  responsible 
magistrates,  were  practicable  without  difHculty. 

To  maintain  an  unresponsible  king,  and  then  to  contrive 
accompaniments  which  shall  extract  from  him  the  benefits 
of  responsible  government,  is  in  reality  a  highly  complicated 
system,  though,  as  has  been  remarked,  we  have  become  familiar 
with  it  in  modem  Europe.  The  more  simple  and  obvious 
change  is,  to  substitute  one  or  more  temporary  and  respon- 
sible magistrates  in  place  of  the  king  himself.  Such  was  the 
course  which  affairs  took  in  Greece.  The  inferior  chiefs,  who 
had  originally  served  as  council  to  the  king,  found  it  possible 
to  supersede  him,  and  to  alternate  the  functions  of  adminis- 
tration among  themselves ;  retaining  probably  the  occasional 
convocation  of  the  general  assembly,  as  it  had  existed  before, 
and  with  as  little  practical  efficacy.  Such  was  in  substance 
the  character  of  that  mutation  which  occurred  generally 
throughout  the  Grecian  states,  with  the  exception  of  ^'^^fja 
Sparta:  kingship  was  abolished,  and  an  oligarchy  governmoit. 


^  See  the  account  of  Dei(^€s  the  first 
Median  king  in  Herodotus,  i.  98,  evidently 
an  outline  dlntwn by  Grecian  imagination; 
also  the  Cjrropeedia  of  Xenophon,  viii  i, 
40;  viii.  3,  1-14;  vii.  5,  37  ^  .  .  .  oi 
TO^^  /u^^  Mfu{€  (Kvpof )  Xf^^  ^^^' 
ipX*"^^  '''^  itpxo/t'^mp  810^^19  rf 
fitXrinws  tdnmw  c7yai,  &\Aa   locu  nror 


'  David  Hnme,  Essay  xvil  On  the 
Rise  and  ProjTress  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  p.  198,  ed.  1760.  The  effects 
of  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  teiritory, 

rn  the  nature  of  the  government,  are 
well  discussed  in  Destutt  Tracy, 
Commentaire  sur  TEsprit  des  Loix  de 
Montesquieu,  ch.  viii. 
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took  its  place — a  council  deliberating  collectively,  deddii^ 
general  matters  by  the  majority  of  voices,  and  selecting  some 
individuals  of  thdr  own  body  as  temporary  and  accountable 
administrators.  It  was  always  an  oligarchy  which  arose  on 
the  defeasance  of  the  heroic  kingdom.  The  age  of  demo- 
cratical  movement  was  yet  far  distant,  and  the  condition  of 
the  people — the  general  body  of  freemen — ^was  not  imme- 
diately altered,  either  for  better  or  worse,  by  the  revolution. 
The  small  'number  of  privileged  persons,  among  whom  the 
kingly  attributes  were  distributed  and  put  in  rotation,  were 
those  nearest  in  rank  to  the  king  himself;  perhaps  members 
of  the  same  large  gens  with  him,  and  pretending  to  a  common 
divine  or  heroic  descent  As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  this 
change  seems  to'  have  taken  place  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  and  without  violence.  Sometimes  the  kingly  lineage 
died  out  and  was  not  replaced  ;  sometimes,  on  the  death  of  a 
king,  his  son  and  successor  was  acknowledged  ^  only  as  archon 
— or  perhaps  set  aside  altogether  to  make  room  for  a  Prytanis 
or  president  out  of  the  men  of  rank  around. 

At  Athens,  we  are  told  that  Kodrus  was  the  last  king,  and 
that  his  descendants  were  recognised  only  as  archons  for  life. 
After  some  years,  the  archons  for  life  were  replaced  by  archons 
for  ten  years,  taken  from  the  body  of  Eupatrids  or  nobles ; 
subsequently,  the  duration  of  the  archonship  was  further 
shortened  to  one  year.  At  Corinth,  the  ancient  kings  are 
said  to  have  passed  in  like  manner  into  the  oligarchy  of  the 
Bacchiadx,  out  of  whom  an  annual  Prytanis  was  chosen.  We 
are  only  able  to  make  out  the  general  fact  of  such  a  change, 
without  knowing  how  it  was  brought  about — our  first  historical 
acquaintance  with  the  Grecian  cities  beginning  with  these 
oligarchies.        


*  Aristot.  Polit  iii.  6-7 ;  iii.  10,  7-8. 

M.  Austin  Thierry  remarks,  in  a 
similar  spirit,  that  the  great  political 
change,  common  to  so  large  a  portion 
of  me<Ua;val  Europe  in  the  twreltth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  whereby  the  many 
different  communes  or  city  constitutions 
were  formed,  was  accomplished  under 
great  varieties  of  manner  and  circum- 
stances ;  sometimes  by  violence,  some- 
times by  harmonious  accord. 

••  C*est  une  controverse  qui  doit  finir, 
que  celle  des  franchises  municipales 
obtenues  par  Tinsurrection  et  des  fran- 


chises municipales  accordees.  Qaelque 
face  du  probleme  qu'on  envi^ige,  il  reste 
bien  entendu  que  les  constitutions  ur- 
baines  du  xii.  et  du  xiii.  siMe,  comme 
toute  esp^  d'institutions  politi<^ues 
dans  tous  les  temps,  ont  pu  s'etabbr  i 
force  ouverte,  s'octroyer  de  guerre  lasse 
ou  de  plein  gr^,  ^tre  arrachees  ou  solli- 
cities,  vendues  ou  donn^es  gratuitement: 
les  grandes  revolutions  sodales  s*accom- 
plissentpar  tous  ces  moyens  k  la  fois." — 
(Aug.  Thierry,  R^ts  des  Temps  Mcro- 
vingiens,  Pv&ce,  p.  19,  2de  ^t) 
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Such  oligarchical  governments,  varying  in  their  details  but 
analogous  in  general  features,  were  common  through-  Sudi  change 


out  the  cities  of  Greece  Proper  as  well  as  of  the  i^van«  in 


colonies,  throughout  the  seventh  century  B.C  Though 
they  had  little  immediate  tendency  to  benefit  the  mass  of 
the  freemen,  yet  when  we  compare  them  with  the  antecedent 
heroic  government,  they  indicate  an  important  advance — ^the 
first  adoption  of  a  deliberate  and  preconceived  system  in 
the  management  of  public  afl^rs.^  They  exhibit  the  first 
evidences  of  new  and  important  political  ideas  in  the  Greek 
mind — the  separation  of  legislative  and  executive  powers ;  the 
former  vested  in  a  collective  body,  not  merely  deliberating 
but  also  finally  deciding — ^while  the  latter  is  confided  to  tem- 
porary individual  magistrates,  responsible  to  that  body  at  the 
end  of  their  period  of  ofiice.  We  are  first  introduced  to  a 
community  of  citizens,  according  to  the  definition  of  Aristotle 
— men  qualified,  and  thinking  themselves  qualified,  to  take 
turns  in  command  and  obedience.  The  collective  sovereign, 
called  The  City,  is  thus  constituted.  It  is  true  that  this  first 
community  of  citizens  comimsed  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  men  personally  free ;  but  the  ideas  upon  which  it  was 
founded  b^^  gradually  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  all. 
Political  power  had  lost  its  heaven-appointed  character,  and 
had  become  an  attribute  legally  communicable  as  well  as 
determined  to  certain  definite  ends :  and  the  ground  was  thus 
laid  for  those  thousand  questions  which  agitated  so  many  of 
the  Grecian  cities  during  the  ensuing  three  centuries,  partly 
respecting  its  apportionment,  partly  respecting  its  employ- 
ment,— questions  sometimes  raised  among  the  members  of 
the  privil^ed  oligarchy  itself,  sometimes  between  that  order 
as  a  whole  and  the  non-privileged  Many.  The  seeds  of  those 
popular  movements,  which  called  forth  so  much  profound 
emotion,  so  much  bitter  antipathy,  so  much  energy  and  talent, 
throughout  the  Grecian  world,  with  different  modifications  in 
each  particular  city,  may  thus  be  traced  back  to  that  early 


•  Aristot  Polit  iii.  lo,  7.  'Eirfl  9^ 
{u.  after  the  early  kings  had  had  their 
day)  aw4fiauft  yfyytirBtu  iroK?iohs  Sfioiovs 
•wpis  iprriiw,  o^Kiri  &w4fi§vow  {r^w  fieurt' 
Xtlay)  &AX*  iC'^fovv  Koiv6w  ri^  iced 
voAiTfior  KoBiorturoM, 

Kotp6w  rtf  a  commune,  the  great  ob- 


ject for  which  the  European  towns  in 
the  middle  ages,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
struggled  with  so  much  energy,  and 
ultimately  obtained:  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration, and  a  qualified  privilege  of 
internal  self-government 
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Dicsa^dsfiic- 
tkm  with  the 
oligarchies — 
nu^es  by 
which  the 
despots  ac- 
quired 
power. 


revolution  which  erected  the  primitive  oligarchy  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  heroic  kingdom. 

How  these  first  oligarchies  were  administered  we  have  no 
direct  information.  But  the  narrow  and  anti-popular  interests 
naturally  belonging  to  a  privileged  few,  together  with 
the  general  violence  of  private  manners  and  passions, 
leave  us  no  groxmd  for  presuming  favourably  respect- 
ing either  their  prudence  or  their  good  feeling ;  and 
the  facts  which  we  learn  respecting  the  condition 
of  Attica  prior  to  the  Solonian  legislation  (to  be  recounted 
in  the  next  chapter)  raise  inferences  all  of  an  unfavourable 
character. 

The  first  shock  which  they  received,  and  by  which  so  many  of 
them  were  subverted,  arose  from  the  usurpers  called  Despots, 
who  employed  the  prevalent  discontents  both  as  pretexts  and 
as  aids  for  their  own  personal  ambition,  while  their  very 
frequent  success  ^eems  to  imply  that  such  discontents  were 
wide  spread  as  well  as  serious.  These  despots  arose  out  of 
the  bosom  of  the  oligarchies,  but  not  all  in  the  same  manner.^ 
Sometimes  the  executive  magistrate,  upon  whom  the  oligarchy 
themselves  had  devolved  important  administrative  powers  for 
a  certain  temporary  period,  became  unfaithful  to  his  choosers, 
and  acquired  sufficient  ascendency  to  retain  his  dignity  per- 
manently in  spite  of  them — perhaps  even  to  transmit  it  to  his 
son.  In  other  places,  and  seemingly  more  often,  there  arose 
that  noted  character  called  the  Demagogue,  of  whom  historians 
both  ancient  and  modem  commonly  draw  so  repulsive  a 
picture : '.  a  man  of  energy  and  ambition,  sometimes  even  a 
member  of  the  oligarchy  itself,  who  stood  forward  as  champion 
of  the  grievances  and  sufferings  of  the  non-privil^ed 
Many,  acquired  their  favour,  and  employed  their  strength 
so  effectively  as  to  put  down  the  oligarchy  by  force,  and 
constitute  himself  despot    A  third  form  of  despot,  some 


>  The  definition  of  a  despot  is  given 
in  Cornelius  Nepos,  Vit.  Miltiadis,  c 
8 : — **  Omnes  haoentur  et  dicuntur  ty- 
ranni,  qui  potentate  sunt  perpetu&  in  ek 
civitate,  quae  libertate  usa  est:*'  compare 
Cicero  de  Republic^,  ii.  26,  27;  iii.  14. 

The  word  rvpatvos  was  said  by 
Hippias  the  sophist  to  have  first  found 
its  way  into  the  Greek  language  about 
the    tune  of  Archilochus    (b.c.  660): 


Boeckh  thinks  that  it  came  from  the 
Lydians  or  Phrygians  (Conunent  ad 
Corp.  Inscrip.  No.  3439). 

*  Aristot  Folit  v.  8,  2, 3,  4.  T^pamns 
—4k  irpoffrariiais  pify^  itcd  ovk  JSiXKoBw 
itcfiKBurrdyti  (Plato.  Repubu  viii.  c  17, 
p.  565).  0&8ffvl  yiu>  8^  ^n^oy,  5ri  iras 
ripeufvoi  4k  luifioKOXaKos  ^{itrat  (Dion]rs. 
Halic.  vi.  60):  a  proposition  decidedly 
too  general. 
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presumptuous  Wealthy  man,  like  Kyldn  at  Athens,  without 
even  the  pretence  of  popularity,  was  occasionally  emboldened, 
by' the  success  of  similar  adventurers  in  other  places,  to, hire  a 
troop  of  retainers  and  seize  the  acropolis.  And  there  were 
examples,  though  rare,  of  a  fourth  variety — ^the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  ancient  king^s — who,  instead  of  suffering  himself 
to  be  restricted  or  placed  under  control  by  the  oligarchy,  found 
means  to  subjugate  them,  and  to  extort  by  force  an  ascendency 
as  great  as  that  which  his  forefathers  had  enjoyed  by  consent 
To  these -must  be  added,  in  several  Grecian  states,  the  iEsy- 
nmSte  or  Dictator,  a  citizen  formally  invested  with  supreme  and 
unresponsible  power,  placed  in  command  of  the  military  force, 
and  armed  with  a  standing  body-guard,  but  only  for  a  time 
named,  and  in  order  to  deal  with  some  urgent  peril  or  ruinous 
internal  dissension.^  The  person  thus  exalted,  always  enjoying 
a  large  measure  of  confidence,  and  generally  a  man  of  ability,, 
was  sometimes  so  successful,  or  made  himself  so  essential  to 
the  community,  that  the  term  of  his  office  was  prolonged,  and 
he  became  practically  despot  for  life ;  or  even  if  the  com- 
munity were  not  disposed  to  concede  to  him  this  pern^nent 
ascendency,  he  was  often  strong  enough  to  keep  it  against 
their  will. 

Such  were  the  different  modes  in  which  the  numerous* 
Greek  despots  of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries 
B.C.  acquired  their  power.  Though  we  know  thus 
much  in  general  terms  from  the  brief  statements  of  Aristotle, 
yet  imhappily  we  have  no  contemporary  picture  of  any  one  of 
these  communities,  so  as  to  gfive  us  the  means  of  appreciating 
the  change  in  detail  Of  the  persons  who,  possessing  inherited 
kingly  dignity,  stretched  their  paternal  power  so  far  as  to 
become  despots,  Aristotle  gives  us  Pheid6n  of  Argos  as  an 
example,  whose  reign  has  been  already  narrated  Of  those 
who  made  themselves  despots  by  means  of  official  power 
previously  held  under  an  oligardiy,  he  names  Phalaris  at 
Agrigentum  and  the  despots  at  Miletus  and  other  cities  of 
the  Ionic  Greeks :  among  others  who  raised  themselves  by 
becoming  demag(^^es,  he  specifies  Panaetius  in  the  Sicilian 


Examples. 


*  Aristot  iii.  9,  5;  Hi.  10,  I -10;  iv.  8, 
2.  Alovfunjrcu — -aAroicpdropts  fi6wapxot  iw 
rots  ipxudots  *'ZXXiiiat — o^cr^  rvpeufvis: 
compare  Theophrastus,  Fragment  ircpl 


Beurikttas,  and  Dionys.  HaL  A.  R.  v. 
73-74;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  617;  and  Aristot 
Frs^ent  Rerum  Publicamm,  ed.  Neu- 
mann, p.  122,  KvfuU»v  OoXircio. 
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town  of  Leontini,  Kypselus  at  Corinth,  and  Pdsistratus  at 
Athens :  *  of  JEsymnites  or  chosen  despots,  Pittakus  of  Mity- 
Un6  is  the  prominent  instance.  The  military  and  aggressive 
demagogue,  subverting  an  oligarchy  which  had  degraded  and 
ill-used  him,  governing  as  a  cruel  despot  for  several  years, 
and  at  last  dethroned  and  slain,  is  farther  depicted  by 
Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  in  the  history  of  AristodSmus  of 
the  Italian  Cumae,' 

From  the  general  statement  of  Thucydidte  as  well  as  of 
Tendency     Aristotlc,  we  leam  that  the  seventh  and  sixth  centu- 

towardsa  ,  .  ^  f  ^        r^         t 

better  01^  Hes  B.C  Were  centunes  of  progress  for  the  Greek 
•hip.  cities  generally,  in  wealth,  in  power,  and  in  popula- 

tion ;  and  the  numerous  colonies  founded  during  this  period 
(of  which  I  shall  speak  in  a  future  chapter)  will  furnish  further 
illustration  of  such  prc^essive  tendencies.  Now  the  changes 
just  mentioned  in  the  Grecian  governments,  imperfectly  as  we 
know  them,  are  on  the  whole  decided  evidences  of  advancing 
citizenship.  For  the  heroic  government,  with  which  Grecian 
communities  begin,  is  the  rudest  and  most  infantine  of  all 
governments :  destitute  even  of  the  pretence  of  system  or 
security,  incapable  of  being  in  any  way  foreknown,  and  de- 
pending only  upon  the  accidental  variations  in  the  character 
of  the  reigning  individual,  who  in  most  cases,  far  from  serving 
as  a  protection  to  the  poor  against  the  rich  and  great,  was 
likely  to  indulge  his  passions  in  the  same  unrestrained  way  as 
the  latter,  and  with  still  greater  impimity. 

The  despots,  who  in  so  many  towns  succeeded  and  sup- 
character  planted  this  oligarchical  government,  though  they 
andworking  governed  on  principles  usually  narrow  and  selfish, 
***^'»-  and  often  oppressively  cruel,  "  taking  nb  thought  (to 
use  the  emphatic  words  of  Thucydidfis)  except  each  for  his 
own  body  and  his  own  family" — yet  since  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  crush  the  Greek  mind,  imprinted  upon  it  a 
painful  but  improving  political  lesson,  and  contributed  much 
to  enlarge  the  range  of  experience  as  well  as  to  determine 
the  subsequent  cast  of  feeling.'    They  partly  broke  down  the 


»  Aristot  Polit  V.  8,  2,  3,  4;  T.  4,  5. 
Aristotle  refers  to  one  of  the  songs  of 
Alkseus  as  his  evidence  respecting  the 
elevation  of  Pittakus:  a  very  sumdent 
proof  doubtless— but  we  may  see  that 


he  had  no  other  informants,  except  die 
poets,  about  these  early  times. 

•  Dion3rs.  Hal.  A,  R.  viL  2,  12.  The 
reign  of  Aristodemus  &lls  about  510  ac. 

'  Thucyd.    i.    17.    T^ywivot  9h  Htm 
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wall  of  distinction  between  the  people— properly  so  called, 
the  general  mass  of  freemen — and  the  oligarchy :  indeed  the 
demagogue-despots  are  interesting  as  the  first  evidence  of 
the  growing  importance  of  the  people  in  political  affairs.  The 
demagogrue  stood  forward  as  representing  the  feelings  and 
interests  of  the  people  against  the  governing  few,  probably 
availing  himself  of  some  special  cases  of  ill-usage,  and  taking 
pains  to  be  conciliatory  and  generous  in  his  own  personal 
behaviour.  When  the  people  by  their  armed  aid  had  enabled 
him  to  overthrow  the  existing  rulers,  they  had  thus  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  their  own  chief  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
power,  but  they  acquired  neither  political  rights  nor  increased 
securities  for  themselves.  What  measure  of  positive  advantage 
they  may  have  reaped,  beyond  that  of  seeing  their  previous 
oppressors  humiliated,  we  know  too  little  to  determine.^  But 
even  the  worst  of  despots  was  more  formidable  to  the  rich 
than  to  the  poor ;  and  the  latter  may  perhaps  have  gained 
by  the  change,  in  comparative  importance,  notwithstanding 
their  share  in  the  rigours  and  exactions  of  a  government 
which  had  no  other  permanent  foundation  than  naked  fear. 

A  remark  made  by  Aristotle  deserves  especial  notice  here, 
as  illustrating  the  political  advance  and  education  Thedema- 
of  the  Grecian  communities.     He  draws  a  marked  JfSr^SS 
distinction  between    the   early  demsLgogne  of  the  ^^^ 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries,  and  the  later  dema-  J^^J^" 
gogfue,  such  as  he  himself,  and  the  generations  imme-  '*^  ^^ 
diately  preceding,  had  witnessed.    The  former  was  a  military 
chief,  daring  and  full  of  resource,  who  took  arms  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  popular  insurgents,  put  down  the  government  by 
force,  and  madfe  himself  the  master  both  of  those  whom  he 
deposed  and  of  those  by  whose  aid  he  deposed  them ;  while 
the  latter  was  a  speaker,  possessed  of  all  the  talents  necessary 
for  moving  an  audience,  but  neither  inclined  to,  nor  qualified 
for,  armed  attack — ^accomplishing  all  his  purposes  by  pacific 


iaoM  ir  reus  "RXXtiPuaus  ir6\tffit  rh  4^* 
Uanmp  lUpov  irpoop^fuvoi  If  re  V^  aAfJM 
mi    4s    rh    rw   T8iOF  qIkw  eUf^Mtp  8i* 

>  Wachsmuth  (Hellenische  Alter- 
thumsktmde^  sect  49-51)  and  Tittmann 
(Griecbiscb.  Staatsver&ssangen,  p.  527- 


533)  both  make  too  much  of  the  supposed 
firiendly  comiexion  and  mutual  goodwill 
between  the  despot  and  the  poorer  free- 
men. Commumty  of  antipathy  against 
the  old  oligarchy  was  a  bond  essentially 
temporary,  dissolved  as  soon  as  that  oli- 
garchy was  put  down. 
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and  constitutional  methods.  This  valuable  change — substi- 
tuting discussion  and  the  vote  of  an  assembly  in  place  of  an 
appeal  to  arms,  and  procuring  for  the  pronounced  decision  of 
the  assembly  such  an  influence  over  men's  minds  as  to  render 
it  final  and  respected  even  by  dissentients — arose  from  the 
continued  practical  working  of  democratical  institutions.  I 
shall  have  occasion,  at  a  later  period  of  this  history,  to  estimate 
the  value  of  that  unmeasured  obloquy  which  has  been  heaped 
on  the  Athenian  demagogues  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — 
Kle6n  and  Hyperbolus  ;  but  assuming  the  whole  to  be  weH- 
founded,  it  will  not  be  the  less  true  that  these  men  were  a 
material  improvement  on  the  earlier  demagogues  such  as 
Kypselus  and  Peisistratus,  who  employed  the  armed  agency 
of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  established 
government  and  acquiring  despotic  authority  for  themselves. 
The  demagogue  was  essentially  a  leader  of  opposition,  who 
gained  his  influence  by  denouncing  the  men  in  real  ascendency, 
and  in  actual  executive  functions.  Now  under  the  early 
oligarchies  his  opposition  could  be  shown  only  by  armed 
insurrection,  and  it  conducted  him  either  to  personal  sove- 
reignty or  to  destruction.  But  the  growth  of  democratical 
institutions  ensured  both  to  him  and  to  his  political  opponents 
full  liberty  of  speech,  and  a  paramount  assembly  to  deter- 
mine between  them ;  whilst  it  both  limited  the  range  of  his 
ambition,  and  set  aside  the  appeal  to  armed  force.  The  railing 
demagogue  of  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(even  if  we  accept  literally  the  representations  of  his  worst 
enemies)  was  thus  a  far  less  mischievous  and  dangerous  person 
than  the  fighting  demagogue  of  the  earlier  centuries  ;  and  the 
•'growth  of  habits  of  public  speaking"^  (tcf  use  Aristotle's 
expression)  was  the  cause  of  the  difference.  Opposition  by 
the  tongue  was  a  beneficial  substitute  for  opposition  by  the 
sword 

The  rise  of  these  despots  on  the  ruins  of  the  previous  oli- 
garchies was,  in  appearance,  a  return  to  the  principles  of  the 


>  Aristot  Polit  V.  4,  4;  7,  3.  'Eirl 
Si  rmw  dpXAiwr*  8t<  yivovro  6  ahrhs 
hiiMyvyhs  KtU  mpomrfhs^  tls  rvpwwSSa 
fur4fia\Xow  ffx^^^  7^  ^^  irXff<<rroi  rAv 
hpx'^^  rvp<iiv«y  tK  hifunwymy  yey6vturi. 


vrpafntyoivrmw*  od  yip  itm  h^woi  ^ew9 
Xryfiir  vv¥  8^,  T^j  fv^Qpa^s  mh^iUvtis^ 
01  ivrd/itvoi  My9tw  hifiayuyoikn  fiiw,  l<* 
iarftplayjUh  r&¥  woKtfUK&p  oiK  iirtrfSwratj 
irX^r  ft  wov  fipax^  ri  yiyopt  tmovtot. 
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heroic  age — the  restoration  of  a  government  of  personal  will 
in  place  of  that  systematic  arrangement  known  as  Contwt  be- 

,*.  __  ,A^         «  .««•  f  twecn  the 

the  City.  But  the  Greek  mmd  had  so  far  outgrown  despot  and 
those  early  principles,  that  no  new  government  heroic  kiny. 
founded  thereupon  could  meet  with  willing  acquies-  the  despot, 
cence,  except  under  some  temporary  excitement  At  first 
doubtless  the  popularity  of  the  usurper — combined  with  the 
fervour  of  his  partisans  and  the  expulsion  or  intimidation  of 
opponents,  and  further  enhanced  by  the  punishment  of  rich 
oppressors — was  sufficient  to  procure  for  him  obedience ;  and 
prudence  on  his  part  might  prolong  this  undisputed  rule  for 
a  considerable  period,  perhaps  even  throughout  his  whole  life. 
But  Aristotle  intimates  that  these  governments,  even  when 
they  began  well,  had  a  constant  tendency  to  become  worse 
and  worse.  Discontent  manifested  itself,  and  was  aggravated 
rather  than  repressed  by  the  violence  employed  against  it, 
until  at  length  the  despot  became  a  prey  to  mistrustful  and 
malevolent  anxiety,  losing  any  measure  of  equity  or  benevolent 
sympathy  which  might  once  have  animated  him.  If  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  bequeath  his  authority  to  his  son,  the 
latter,  educated  in  a  corrupt  atmosphere  and  surrounded  by 
parasites,  contracted  dispositions  yet  more  noxious  and  un- 
social. His  youthful  appetites  were  more  ungovernable,  while 
he  was  deficient  in  the  prudence  and  vigour  which  had  been 
indispensable  to  the  self-accomplished  rise  of  his  father.^  For 
such  a  position,  mercenary  guards  and  a  fortified  acropolis 
were  the  only  stay — gfuards  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens 
and  thus  requiring  constant  exactions  on  behalf  of  that  which 
was  nothing  better  than  a  hostile  garrison.  It  was  essentia 
to  the  security  of  the  despot  that  he  should  keep  down  the 
spirit  of  the  free  people  whom  he  governed  ;  that  he  should 
isolate  them  from  each  other,  and  prevent  those  meetings  and 
mutual  communications  which  Grecian  cities  habitually  pre- 
sented in  the  School,  the  Leschfi,  or  the  Palaestra ;  that  he 
should  strike  off  the  overtopping  ears  of  corn  in  the  field  (to 
use  the  Greek  locution)  or  crush  the  exalted  and  enterprising 


>  Aristot  Polit  V.  8,  20.  The  whole 
tenor  of  this  eighth  chapter  (of  the  fifth 
book)  shows  how  unrestrained  were  the 
personal  passions— the  lust  as  well  as 
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the  anger — of  a  Grecian  r6pavvos. 

(Sophokles  ap.   Schol.   Aristides,    vol. 
iii.  p.  291,  ed.  Dindorf). 
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minds.^  Nay,  he  had  even  to  a  certain  extent  an  interest  in 
degrading  and  impoverishing  them,  or  at  least  in  debarring 
them  from  the  acquisition  either  of  wealth  or  leisure.  The 
extensive  constructions  undertaken  by  Polykrat^s  at  Samos, 
as  well  as  the  rich  donations  of  Periander  to  the  temple  at 
Olympia,  are  considered  by  Aristotle  to  have  been  extorted 
by  these  despots  with  the  express  view  of  engrossing  the  time 
and  exhausting  the  means  of  their  subjects. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  all  were  alike  cruel  or 
unprincipled.  But  the  perpetual  supremacy  of  one  man 
or  one  family  had  become  so  offensive  to  the  jealousy  of 
those  who  felt  themselves  to  be  his  equals,  and  to  the  general 
Good  go-  feeling  of  the  people,  that  repression  and  severity 
i^^Se  were  inevitable,  whether  originally  intended  or  not 
to  him.  ^^j  gygj^  jf  jjjj  usurper,  having  once  entered  upon 
this  career  of  violence,  grew  sick  and  averse  to  its  continuance, 
abdication  only  left  him  in  imminent  peril,  exposed  to  the 
vengeance  '  of  those  whom  he  had  injured — unless  indeed  he 
could  clothe  himself  with  the  mantle  of  religion,  and  stipulate 
with  the  people  to  become  priest  of  some  temple  and  deity ; 
in  which  case  his  new  function  protected  him,  just  as  the 
tonsure  and  the  monastery  sheltered  a  dethroned  prince  in 


"  Aristot  Polit  iii.  8,  3 ;  v.  8,  7. 
Herodot.  v.  92.  Herodotus  gives  the 
story  as  if  Thrasybulus  had  been 
the  person  to  suggest  this  hint  by 
conducting  the  messenger  of  Periander 
into  a  corn-field  and  there  striking  off 
the  tallest  ears  with  his  stick:  Aristotle 
reverses  the  two,  and  makes  Periander 
the  adviser :  Livy  (i.  54)  transfers  the 
scene  to  Gabii  and  Rome,  with  Sextus 
Tarquinius  as  the  person  sending  for 
counsel  to  his  father  at  Rome.  Compare 
Plato,  Republ.  viii.  c  17,  p.  565;  Eurip. 
Supplic.  44*-4S5- 

The  discussion  which  Herodotus 
ascribes  to  the  Persian  conspirators, 
after  the  assassination  of  the  Magian 
king,  whether  they  should  constitute  the 
Persian  government  as  a  monarchy,  an 
oligarchy,  or  a  democracy,  exhibits  a 
vein  of  ideas  purely  Grecian,  and  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  Oriental  concep- 
tion of  government  But  it  sets  forth— 
briefly,  yet  with  great  perspicuity  and 
penetration — the  {^vantages  and  disad- 


vantages of  all  the  three.  The  case 
made  out  against  monarchv  is  by  far  the 
strongest,  while  the  counsd  on  behalf  of 
monarchy  assumes  as  a  part  of  his  case 
that  the  mdividual  monarch  is  to  be  the 
best  man  in  the  state.  The  anti-monar- 
chical champion  Otanes  concludes  a  long 
string  of  criminations  against  the  despot 
with  these  words  above-noticed, — **Hc 
subverts  the  customs  of  the  country:  he 
violates  women:  he  puts  men  to  deadi 
untried."    (Herod,  iii.  80-82). 

'  Thucnrd.  it  62.  Compare  again  the 
speech,  of  Kleon,  iii.  37-40— At  Tvp«rrtto 

The  better  sentiment  against  despots 
seems  to  be  as  old  as  AUcscus,  and  we 
find  traces  of  it  in  Solon  and  Theognis 
(Theognis,  38-50;  Solon,  Fragm.  viL  p. 
32,  ed.  Schneidewin).  Phanias  of  Eresus 
had  collected  in  a  book  the  "  Assassina- 
tions of  Despots  from  revenge  "  {Tvpdtnmv 
hf€up4<rtis  (K  TifAmpUa) — Athenseus,  iiL 
p.  90;  X.  p.  438). 
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the  middle  ages}  Several  of  the  despots  were  patrons  of 
music  and  poetry,  courting  the  goodwill  of  contemporary 
intellectual  men  by  invitation  as  well  as  by  reward.  More- 
over there  were  some  cases,  such  as  that  of  Peisistratus  and 
his  sons  at  Athens,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  (analogous 
to  that  of  Augustus  at  Rome)  to  reconcile  the  reality  of 
personal  omnipotence  with  a  certain  respect  for  pre-existing 
forms.*  In  such  instances  the  administration — though  not 
unstained  by  guilt,  never  otherwise  than  unpopular,  and 
carried  on  by  means  of  foreign  mercenaries —was  doubtless 
practically  milder.  But  cases  of  this  character  were  rare ; 
and  the  maxims  usual  with  Grecian  despots  were  personified 
in  Periander  the  Kypselid  of  Corinth — a  harsh  and  brutal 
person,  though  not  destitute  either  of  vigour  or  intelligence. 

The  position  of  a  Grecian  despot,  as  depicted  by  Plato,  by 
Xenophon  and  by  Aristotle,*  and  farther  sustained  by  the 


'  See  the  story  of  Mseandrius,  minister 
and  successor  of  Polykrat^s  of  Samos, 
in  Herodotas,  iii.  142,  143. 

•  Thucyd.  vi.  54.  The  epitaph  of 
Archedike,  the  daughter  of  Hippias 
(which  was  inscribea  at  Lampsakus, 
where  she  died),  though  written  by  a 
great  friend  of  Hippias,  conveys  the 
sharpest  implied  invective  against  the 
Qsoal  proceedings  of  the  despots  : — 

"H  wairpit  n   col   ivifl^t  i6tX^m¥  r*  oftoa 
nadmmv 
lUtter  r',  ovx  ifi^  9wv  k  araa^aXi^p. 
(Thuc.  vL  59.) 

The  position  of  Augustus  at  Rome, 
and  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens,  may  be 
iUostrated  by  a  passage  in  Sismondi, 
R^btiqnes  Itabennes,  voL  iv.  ch.  26, 
p.2o8^- 

"Les  petits  monarques  de  chaque 
▼ifle  s'opposaient  eux-m6mes  k  ce  que 
leor  pouvoir  fftt  attribu^  if,  un  droit 
hereditaire,  parce  que  Fh^redit^  aurait 
presque  toujours  cte  r^torqu^  contre 
em.  Cenx  qui  avaient  succ^^  k  une 
r^blique,  avaient  abaiss^  des  nobles 
plus  andens  et  plus  illustres  qu'eux: 
ceux  qui  avaient  succ^^  k  a*autres 
seigneurs  n'avaient  tenu  aucun  compte 
du  droit  de  leurs  predecesseurs,  et  se 
sentaient  interess^  k  le  nier.  lis  se 
disaient  done  mandataires  du  peuple: 
lis  ne  prenaient  jamais  le  commande- 
ment  d*une  ville,  lors  m^me  qu*ils 
I'avaient  soumise  par  les  armes,  sans  se 


faire  attribuer  par  les  andens  ou  par 
Passembl^e  du  peuple,  selon  que  les 
uns  ou  les  autres  se  montraient  plus 
dociles,  le  titre  et  les  pouvoirs  de 
seigneur  general,  pour  un  an,  pour  dnq 
ans,  ou  pour  toute  leur  vie,  avec  une 
paie  fixe,  qui  devoit  6tre  prise  sur  les 
deniers  de  la  communant^/ 

•  Consult  espedally  the  treatise  of 
Xenophon,  called  Hiero,  or  TvpopviKhs, 
in  which  the  interior  life  and  feelings  of 
the  Grecian  despot  are  strikingly  set 
forth,  in  a  supposed  dialogue  with  the 
poet  Simonides.  The  tenor  of  Plato's 
remarks  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  books 
of  the  Republic,  and  those  of  Aristotle 
in  the  fifth  book  (ch.  8  and  9)  of  the 
Politics,  display  the  same  picture, 
though  not  with  such  fiilness  of  detail. 
The  speech  of  one  of  the  assassins  of 
Euphron  (despot  of  Sikyon)  is  remark- 
able, as  a  spedmen  of  Grecian  feeling 
(Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  7-12).  The 
expressions  both  of  Plato  and  Tadtus, 
in  r^^d  to  the  mental  wretchedness  of 
the  (&spot,  are  the  strongest  which  the 
language  affords : — Kol  ir4rfis  tf  iXfiBti^ 
^o/rcrcu,  4dtf  ris  5Xijk  ^^vx^iy  Mimfreu 
BtdffatrBai,  icol  ^fiw  y4fu»y  81^  warr^f 
rod  fi(ov,(r^aBaafA9iyr€  ical  l^wSaiy  irXtip^s 
....  *kvikyicfi  Jca2  <Tvcu,  icol  in  ftaWoy 
ylyrttrBcu  cAr^  ^  wpArtpor  81^  t^k  ipXTF^, 
^>9optp^,  kirtffrif^  kZUc^^  iuptX^,  iannrip, 
ical  irdffiis  Kouctas  var8oic«r  re  jcai  rpo^fit, 
Koi    4^  kitivrmw  ro^ctr   fidkurra   fi^p 
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indications  in  Herodotus,  Thucydidfis,  and  IsokratSs,  though 
always  coveted  by  ambitious  men,  reveals  clearly  enough 
"those  wounds  and  lacerations  of  mind *'  whereby  the  internal 
Erinnys  avenged  the  community  upon  the  usurper  who 
trampled  them  dowa  Far  from  considering  success  in 
usurpation  as  a  justification  of  the  attempt  (according  to  the 
theories  now  prevalent  respecting  Cromwell  and  Bonaparte, 
who  are  often  blamed  because  they  kept  out  a  legitimate  king, 
but  never  because  they  seized  an  unauthorized  power  over 
the  people),  these  philosophers  regard  the  despot  as  among  the 
greatest  of  criminals.  The  man  who  assassinated  him  was  an 
object  of  public  honour  and  reward,  and  a  virtuous  Greek 
would  seldom  have  scrupled  to  carry  his  sword  concealed  in 
myrtle  branches,  like  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  for  the 
execution  of  the  deed.^  A  station,  which  overtopped  the 
restraints  and  obligations  involved  in  citizenship,  was  under- 
stood at  the  same  time  to  forfeit  all  title  to  the  common 
sympathy  and   protection;^  so  that  it  was  unsafe  for  the 


ofrr^  JiHfTVX**  tTKai,  ftrtiTo  9^  icol  rohs 
Tkfifflop  avrov  roioinws  kw^py^QurBai, 
(Republic,  ix.  p.  580.) 

And  Tacitus,  in  the  well-known 
passage  (AnnaL  vi.  6):  "Neque  fhistra 
pnestantissimus  sapientiae  firmare  solitus 
est,  si  redttdantur  tyrannorum  mentes, 
posse  aspici  laniatus  et  ictus:  quando  ut 
corpora  verberibus,  ita  ssvidH,  libidine, 
malis  consultis,  animus  dilaceretur. 
Quippe  Tiberium  non  fortuna,  non 
solitudines,  protegebant,  quin  tormenta 
pectoris  suasque  ipse  poenas  &teretur." 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  power  more 
completely  surrounded  with  all  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  render  it 
repulsive  to  a  man  of  ordinary  bene- 
volence: the  Grecian  despot  had  large 
means  of  doing  harm, — scarcely  anv 
means  of  doing  good.  Yet  the  acqui- 
sition of  power  over  others,  under  any 
conditions,  is  a  motive  so  all-absorbin^g, 
that  even  this  precarious  and  anti-social 
sceptre  was  always  intensely  coveted, — 
TvpoMvXs^  Xf*VfM  atpetK^phf,  voAAol  ih 
ainris  ipoffral  eiVi  (Herod,  iii.  53).  See 
the  striking  lines  of  Solon  (Fragment, 
vii.  ed.  Schneidewin),  and  the  saying  of 
Jason  of  Phene,  who  used  to  declare 
that  he  felt  hunger  until  he  became 
despot, — irfiy^K,  vrt  fA^i  rvpctyyoi'  &s  oIk 
iwurrdfityos  Hi^irns  thai  (Aristot.  Polit. 
iii.  2,  6). 


*  See  the  beautiful  Skolion  of  Kallis- 
tratus,  so  popular  at  Athens,  xxviL  p. 
456,  apud  Schneidewin,  Poet.  Gnec— 
'Ev  fivpTov  K\aZ\  rh  ((0of  ^piiattj  &c 

Xenophon,  Hiero,  ii.  8.  Ol  n^porFoi 
trdm-ts  Torraxv  ifs  iiit  iroXcfJas  wopt*' 
oPTtu.  Compare  Isokrates,  Or.  viil  (Dc 
Pace)  p.  182;  Polyb.  ii.  59;  Cicero, 
Orat.  pro  Milone,  c  29. 

Aristot  Polit  ii.  4,  8.  *Eircl  HumwI 
yf  rh  fUyurra  81^  tA  j  ^cp/3oXcb,  oAA*  oi 
Siik  rhfctyKoia'  oTov  rvpwpovcuf,  odx  &« 
fi^  ^ty&vf  9ib  fcal  cd  rifAoX  fieydkai<,  ttr 
itTOKTtlwifTis^  oh  K\iimi¥t  kKXk  r^ptufwov. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  powerftil 
manifestation  of  the  sentiment  enter- 
tained towards  a  despot  in  the  andent 
world,  than  the  remarks  of  Plutarch  on 
the  conduct  of  Timoleon  in  assisting  to 
put  to  death  his  brother  the  despot 
Timophan6s  (Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  4-7, 
and  Comp.  of  Timoleon  with  Paulas 
iEmilius,  c  2).  See  also  Plutarch, 
Comparison  of  Dion  and  Brutus,  c  3, 
and  Plutarch,  Prsecepta  Rdpnblicx 
Gerendse,  c.  11,  p.  805  ;  c  17,  p.  813; 
c  32,  p.  824, — he  speaks  of  the  putting 
down  of  a  despot  {rvpavAZvp  icaTtUvo-it) 
as  among  the  most  splendid  of  human 
exploits — and  the  account  given  by 
Xenophon  of  the  assassination  of  Jason 
of  Pherae,  Hellenic  vi.  4,  32. 

•  Livy,  xxxviii.  50.   "  Qui  jus  sequum 
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despot  to  visit  in  person  those  great  Pan-Hellenic  games  in 
which  his  own  chariot  might  perhaps  have  gained  the  prize, 
and  in  which  the  Theors  or  sacred  envoys,  whom  he  sent  as 
representatives  of  his  Hellenic  city,  appeared  with  ostentatious, 
pomp.  A  government  carried  on  under  these  unpropitious 
circumstances  could  never  be  otherwise  than  short-lived. 
Though  the  individual  daring  enough  to  seize  it,  often  found 
means  to  preserve  it  for  the  term  of  his  own  life,  yet  the 
sight  of  a  despot  living  to  old  age  was  rare,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  his  power  to  his  son  still  more  so.^ 

Amidst   the    numerous  points  of  contention  in  Grecian 
political   morality,  this  rooted  antipathy  to  a  per-  Conflict  be- 

1,.,  ,  .  tweenoU- 

manent  hereditary  ruler  stood  apart  as  a  sentiment  garchyand 
almost    unanimous,    in   which   the    thirst    for   pre-  preceded 
eminence  felt  by  the  wealthy  few,  and  the  love  of  oUjarehy 
equal  freedom  in  the  bosoms  of  the  many,  alike  wryr"**" 
concurred      It  first  began   among   the    oligarchies   of   the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries   B.C.,   being  a  reversal  of  that 
pronounced  monarchical  sentiment  which  we  now  read  in  the 
Iliad;  and  it  was  transmitted  by  them  to  the  democracies 
which    did   not    arise    until    a    later  period.     The    conflict 
between    oligarchy  and   despotism   preceded   that   between 
oligarchy  and  democracy,  the  Lacedaemonians  stariding  for- 
ward actively  on  both  occasions  to  uphold  the  oligarchical 


patinonpossityineumvimhaudinjustam  I  The  common-places  of  the  rhetors 
esse."  Compare  Theognis,  v.  11 83,  ed.  afford  the  best  proof  how  unanimous  was 
Gaisf.  I  the  tendency  in  the  Greek  mind  to  rank 

*  Plutarch,  Sept  Sapient.  Conviv.  c.  !  the    despot    among    the   most    odious 
*»  P'  147- — «^»  ipwniBtU  ^h  Mo\Tay6pov  \  criminals,  and  the  man  who  put  him 


&Toirpliraio,  ripavwov  yipovra, — Compare 
the  answer  of  Thales  in  the  same  treatise, 
c  7»  p.  152- 

The  orator  Ljrsias,  present  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  seeing  the  Theors 
of  the  Syracusan  despot  Dionysius  also 
present  in  tents  with  gilding  and  purple, 
addressed  an  harangue  inciting  the  as- 
sembled Greeks  to  demolish  the  tents 


to  death  among  the  benefactors  of 
humanity.  The  rhetor  Theon,  treating 
upon  common-places,  says :  T^oj  icrri 
K6yoi  ah^rtriKhs  6  fio  \oyov  fxivov 
wpdyfiarof,  liroi  hfiofyHi/xaTos,  ^  ivUpaXa- 
Brifiarot.  *Effrl  yitp  9irrhs  6  tStos'  6 
liiv  rtsy  Kark  r&v  wtiroyripfviiivotyf 
otov  Koerh  rvpdvrov,  vpoiSrov,  iii^ 
Spo^^KOv,  i^a^rov  6  94  r»,  6irip 
rAy  XP^^'''^^  '*'*  9iO'''*^p<'yf^4v«v  oXov 


(Lysix  Aiyos  'OKvfiwicuchSf  Fragm.  p.  |  6w^p  rvpapvoKr6vov,  kpiffrivt^ 
911,  ed,  Reisk.;  Dionys.  Halicar.  De  :  vofAo04Tov,  (Theon,  Progymnasmata, 
Lysii  Judicium,  c  29-30).  Theophrastus  c.  vii.  ap.  Walz.  Coll.  Rhett.  vol.  i.  p. 
ascribed  to  Themistokles  a  similar  re-  '  222.  Compare  Aphthonius,  Progymn. 
commendation  in  reference  to  the  Theors  c.  vii.  p.  82  of  the  same  volume,  and 
and  the  prize  chariots  of  the  Syracusan  Dionysius  Halikam.  Ars  Rhetorica,  x. 
despot  Hiero  (Plutarch,  Themistokles,  •  15,  p.  390,  ed.  Reiske.)  ^ 
c  25). 
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principle.  A  mingled  sentiment  of  fear  and  repugnance  led 
them  to  put  down  despotism  in  several  cities  of  Greece  during 
the  sixth  century  B.C.,  just  as  during  their  contest  with  Athens 
in  the  following  century,  they  assisted  the  oligarchical  party  to 
overthrow  democracy.  And  it  was  thus  that  the  demagogue- 
despot  of  these  earlier  times— bringing  out  the  name  of  the 
people  as  a  pretext,  and  the  arms  of  the  people  as  a  means  of 
accomplishment,  for  his  own  ambitious  designs — served  as  a 
preface  to  the  reality  of  democracy  which  manifested  itself  at 
Athens  a  short  time  before  the  Persian  war,  as  a  development 
of  the  seed  planted  by  Solon. 

As  far  as  our  imperfect  information  enables  us  to  trace, 

these  early  oligarchies  of  the  Grecian  states,  against 

^cWes       which  the  first  usurping  despots  contended,  contained 

included  a        .,  i.t  ^.  i. 

muiiipiidiy  in  themselvcs  more  repulsive  elements  of  inequality, 
sections  and  aud  more  mischievous  bamers  between  the  component 
parts  of  the  population,  than  the  oligarchies  of  later 
days.  What  was  true  of  Hellas  as  an  aggregate,  was  true, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  of  each  separate  community  which 
went  to  compose  that  aggregate.  Each  included  a  variety  of 
clans,  orders,  religious  brotherhoods,  and  local  or  professional 
sections,  very  imperfectly  cemented  together:  so  that  the 
oligarchy 'was  not  (like  the  government  so  denominated  in 
subsequent  times)  the  government  of  a  rich  few  over  the  less 
rich  and  the  poor,  but  that  of  a  peculiar  order,  sometimes  a 
Patrician  order,  over  all  the  remaining  society.  In  such  a  case 
the  subject  Many  might  number  opulent  and  substantial 
proprietors  as  well  as  the  governing  Few ;  but  these  subject 
Many  would  themselves  be  broken  into  different  heterogeneous 
fractions  not  heartily  sympathising  with  each  other,  perhaps 
not  intermarrying  together,  nor  partaking  of  the  same  religious 
rites.  The  country-population,  or  villagers  who  tilled  the 
land,  seem  in  these  early  times  to  have  been  held  to  a  painful 
dependence  on  the  great  proprietors  who  lived  in  the  fortified 
town,  and  to  have  been  distinguished  by  a  dress  and  habits  of 
their  own,  which  often  drew  upon  them  an  unfriendly  nick- 
name. These  town  proprietors  often  composed  the  governing 
class  in  early  Grecian  states  ;  while  their  subjects  consisted — i. 
Of  the  dependent  cultivators  living  in  the  district  around, 
by  whom  their  lands  were  tilled.     2.   Of  a  certain  number 
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of  small  self-working  proprietors  {ainovpyoX)  whose  possessions 
were  too  scanty  to  maintain  more  than  themselves  by  the 
labour  of  their  own  hands  on  their  own  plot  of  ground — 
residing  either  in  the  country  or  the  town,  as  the  case  might 
be.  3.  Of  those  who  lived  in  the  town,  having  not  land,  but 
exercising  handicraft,  arts  or  commerce. 

The  governing  proprietors  went  by  the  name  of  the  Gamori 
or  Geomori,  according  as  the  Doric  or  Ionic  dialect 
might  be  used  in  describing  them,  since  they  were  ofthecSS? 
found  in  states  belonging  to  one  race  as  well  as  to  cIom  order 
the  other.    They  appear  to  have  constituted  a  close  or  ^^ 
order,  transmitting  tbdr  privileges  to  their  children,  '*"*'°"' 
but  admitting  no  new  members  to  a  participation.    The  prin- 
ciple called  by  Greek  thinkers  a  Timocracy  (the  apportionment 
of  political  rights  and  privileges  according  to  comparative 
property)  seems  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  applied  in  the 
earlier  times.     We  know  no  example  of  it  earlier  than  Solon. 
So  that  by  the  natural  multiplication  of  families  and  mutation 
of  property,  there  would  come  to  be  many  individual  Gamori 
possessing  no  land  at  all,^  and  perhaps  worse  off  than  those 
small  freeholders  who  did  not  belong  to  the  order ;  while  some 
of  these  latter  freeholders,  and  some  of  the  artisans  and 
traders  in  the  towns,  might  at  the  same  time  be  rising  in 
wealth  and  importance.     Under  a  political  classification  such 
as  this,  of  which  the  repulsive  inequality  was  aggravated  by  a 
rude  state  of  manners,  and  which  had  no  flexibility  to  meet 
the  changes  in  relative  position  amongst  individual  inhabitants, 
discontent  and  outbreaks  were   unavoidable.     The  earliest 
despot,   usually  a  wealthy   man  of  the  disfranchised  class, 
became  champion  and   leader  of  the  malcontents.*     However 
oppressive  his  rule  might  be,  at  least  it  was  an  oppression 
which  bore  with  indiscriminate  severity  upon  all  the  fractions 
of  the  population  ;  and  when  the  hour  of  reaction  against  him 
or  against  his  successor  arrived,  so  that  the  common  enemy 
was  expelled  by  the  united  efforts  of  all,   it  was  hardly 
possible  to  revive  the  pre-existing  system  of  exclusion  and 
inequality  without  some  considerable  abatements. 
As  a  general  rule,   every  Greek  city-community  included 


'  Like  various  members  of  the  Polish  or  Hungarian  noblesse  in  recent  times. 
'  Thucyd.  L  13. 
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in  its  population,  independent  of  bought  slaves,  the  three 
Classes  of  elements  above  noticed, — considerable  land-pro- 
the  people,  prfetors  with  rustic  dependents,  small  self- working 
proprietors,  and  town-artisans, — the  three  elements  being  found 
everywhere  in  different  proportions  But  the  progress  of 
events  in  Greece  from  the  seventh  century  B.C  downwards, 
tended  continually  to  elevate  the  comparative  importance  of 
the  two  latter;  while  in  those  early  days  the  ascendency 
MOiury  of  th^  former  was  at  its  maximum,  and  altered  only 
w  of  the  ^Q  decline.  The  military  force  of  most  of  the  cities 
SS!ilt«iof  w^^  ^^  ^^^  *^  ^^  hands  of  the  great  proprietors,  and 
cavahry.  formed  by  them.  It  consisted  of  cavalry,  themselves 
and  their  retainers,  with  horses  fed  upon  their  lands.  Such 
was  the  primitive  oligarchical  militia,  as  constituted  in  the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C^  at  Chalkis  and  Eretria  in 
Euboea,  as  well  as  at  Koloph6n  and  other  cities  in  Ionia, 
and  as  it  continued  in  Thessaly  down  to  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  But  the  gradual  rise  of  the  small  proprietors  and  town- 
artisans  was  marked  by  the  substitution  of  heavy-armed 
infantry  in  place  of  cavalry.  Moreover  a  further  change  not 
„.     ^ .      less  important  took  place,  when   the  resistance  to 

Rise  of  the  .11  •  1   .    i-        .  /•  •^ 

heavy-armed  Persia  led  to  thc  cfreat  multiplication  of  Grecian  ships 

infantry  and  o  »  * 

oftheftee     of  War,  manned  by  a  host  of  seamen  who  dwelt 

military  ,  .         ,  .   .  a  n    1 

marine—      Congregated  in  the  maritime  towns.     All  these  move- 
both  un-  .        ,       y^        .  .  .  11  «         « 

favourable  to  mcnts  in  thc  Grccian  communities  tended  to  break 
up  the  close  and  exclusive  oligarchies  with  which  our 
first  historical  knowledge  commences ;  and  to  conduct  them, 
either  to  oligarchies  rather  more  open,  embracing  all  men  of 
a  certain  amount  of  property — or  else  to  democracies.  But 
the  transition  in  both  cases  was  usually  attained  through  the 
interlude  of  the  despot. 

In  enumerating  the  distinct  and  unharmonious  elements  of 
which  the  population  of  these  early  Grecian  communities  was 
made  up,  we  must  not  forget  one  further  element  which  was 
Dorian  to  be  found  in  the  Dorian  states  generally — men  of 
Dorian  and  Dorian,  as  contrasted  with  men  of  non-Dorian,  race. 
inhabiunis.  The  Dorians  were  in  all  cases  immigrants  and  con- 
querors, establishing  themselves  along  with  and  at  the  expense 


*  Aristot.  Polit.  iv.  3,  2;  II,  10.    Anstot.  Renim  Public.  Fragin.  ed.  Neumaun, 
Fragm.  v.  Ev/8o€W  noKiruat,  p.  112;   Strabo,  x.  p.  447. 
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of  the  prior  inhabitants.  Upon  what  terms  the  co-habitation 
was  established,  and  in  what  proportions  invaders  and  invaded 
came  together — we  have  little  information.  Important  as  this 
circumstance  is  in  the  history  of  these  Dorian  communities,  we 
know  it  only  as  a  general  fact,  without  being  able  to  follow  its 
results  in  detail.  But  we  see  enough  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
in  those  revolutions  which  overthrew  the  oligarchies  both  at 
Corinth  and  Siky6n — perhaps  also  at  M^fara — the  Dorian 
and  non-Dorian  elements  of  the  community  came  into  conflict 
more  or  less  direct 

The  despots  of  Siky6n  are  the  earliest  of  whom  we  have  any 
distinct  mention.  Their  dynasty  lasted  100  years,  Dynasty  of 
a  longer  period  than  any  other  Grecian  despots  s^n-iVc 
known  to  Aristotle ;  they  are  said*  moreover  to  have  Orthagondse. 
governed  with  mildness  and  with  much  practical  respect  to  the 
pre-existing  laws.  Orthagoras,  the  beginner  of  the  dynasty, 
raised  himself  to  the  position  of  despot  about  6^6  B.C.,  sub- 
verting the  pre-existing  Dorian  oligarchy;^  but  the  cause 
and  circumstances  of  this  revolution  are  not  preserved.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  cook.  In  his  line  of  suc- 
cessors we  find  mention  of  Andreas,  Myr6n,  Arist6nymus  and 
Kleisthen^s.  Myr6n  gained  a  chariot  victory  at  Olympia  in 
the  33rd  Olympiad  (648  B.C.),  and  built  at  the  same  holy  place 
a  thesaurus  containing  two  ornamented  alcoves  of  copper,  for 
the  reception  of  commemorative  offerings  from  himself  and 
his  family.*      Respecting  Kleisthen^   (whose  age  must  be 


'  Aristot  Polit.  V.  9,  21.  An  oracle 
is  said  to  have  predicted  to  the  Sikyoni- 
ans  that  they  would  be  subjected  for 
the  period  of  a  century  to  the  hand  of  the 
scourger  (Diodor.  Fragm.  lib.  vii.-x. ; 
Fragm.  ziv.  ed.  Maii). 

'  Herodot  vi.  126;  Pausan.  ii.  8,  I. 
There  is  some  confusion  about  the  names 
of  Orthagoras  and  Andreas;  the  latter  is 
called  a  cook  in  Diodorus  (Fragment. 
Excerpt  Vatia  lib.  vii.-x.  Fragm.  xiv.). 
Compare  Libanius  in  Sever.  voL  iii.  p. 
251,  Reisk.  It  has  been  supposed,  with 
some  probability,  that  the  same  person 
is  designated  under  both  names :  the  two 
names  do  not  seem  to  occur  in  the  same 
author.  See  Plutarch,  Ser.  Numin. 
Vind.  c  7,  p.  553. 

Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  10,  3)  seems  to 
have  conceived  the  dominion  as  having 


passed  direct  from  Myr6n  to  Kleisthenis, 
omitting  Aristdnymus. 

•  Pausan.  vL  19,  2.  The  Eleians  in- 
formed Pausanias  that  the  brass  in  these 
alcoves  came  from  Tartessus  (the  south-* 
western  coast  of  Spain  from  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  territory  beyond 
Cadiz)  :  he  declines  to  guarantee  the 
statement  But  O.  Miiller  treats  it  as  a 
certainty, — **  two  apartments  inlaid  with 
Tartessian  brass,  and  adorned  with  Doric 
and  Ionic  columns.  Both  the  architec- 
tural orders  employed  in  this  building, 
and  the  Tartessian  brass,  which  the 
Phokaeans  had  then  broucht  to  Greece 
in  large  quantities  from  me  hospitable 
king  Arganthonius,  attest  the  intercourse 
of  Myr6n  with  the  Asiatics."  (Dorians, 
i.  8,  2.)  So  also  Dr.  Thirlwall  states 
the  fact:  "copper  of  Tartessus,  which 
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placed  between  600-560  B.C.,  but  can  hardly  be  determined 
accurately),  some  facts  are  reported  to  us  highly  curious,  but 
of  a  nature  not  altogether  easy  to  follow  or  verify. 

We  learn  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  that  the  tribe 
Violent  pro.  to  which   Klcisthenfes  ^  himself  (and  of  course  his 

ceedmgs  of  ,  .r-v«  ii^-^-vi  •« 

Kidsthenfe,  progenitors  Orthagoras  and  the  other  Orthagondae 
also)  belonged,  was  distinct  from  the  three  Dorian  tribes,  who 
have  been  already  named  in  my  previous  chapter  respecting 
the  Lycurgean  constitution  at  Sparta — ^the  Hylleis,  Pamphyli, 
and  Dymanes.    We  also  learn  that  these  tribes  were  common 
to  the  Sikyonians  and  the  Argeians.    Kleisthends,  being  in 
a  state  of  bitter  hostility  with  Argos,  tried  in  several  ways 
to  abolish  the  points  of  community  between  the  two.     Sikydn, 
originally  dorised  by  settlers  from  Argos,  was  included  in 
the  "  lot  of  Temfinus,"  or  among  the  towns  of  the  Argeian 
confederacy.    The  coherence  of  this  confederacy  had  become 
weaker  and  weaker,  partly  without  doubt  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  predecessors  of  Kleisthen^s;  but  the  Argeians 
may  perhaps  have  tried  to  revive  it,  thus  placing  themselves 
in  a  state  of  war  with  the  latter,  and  inducing  him  to  dis- 
connect palpably  and  violently  Sikydn  £nt>m  Argos.    There 
were  two  anchors  by  which  the  ccmnexioa  held — first,  legendary 
and  religious  sympathy ;  next,  the  civil  rites  and  denomina- 
tions current  among  the  Sikyonian  Dorians:  both  of  them 
were  torn  up  by  Kleisthenfis.     He  changed  the  names  both  of 
the  three  Dorian  tribes,  and  of  that  non-Dorian  tribe  to  which 
he  himself  belonged :  the  last  he  called  by  the  complimehtary 
title  of  Archelai  (commanders  of  the  people) ;  the  first  three 
he  styled  by  the  insulting  names  of  Hyatae,  Oneatae,  and 
Choereatae,  from  the  three  Greek  words  signifying  a  boar,  an 
ass,  and  a  little  pig.    The  extreme  bitterness  of  such  an  insult 
can  only  be  appreciated  when  we  fancy  to  ourselves  the 
reverence  with  which  the  tribes  in  a  Grecian  city  r^jarded 
the  hero  from  whom  their  name  was  borrowed.    That  these 
new  denominations,  gfiven  by  Kleisthenfis,  involved  an  inten- 


had    not   long    been    introduced    into  I  accidental  voyage  of  the  Samian  merchant 
Greece."   (Hist  Gr.  ch.  x.  p.  483,  2nd  1  K6laeus  first  made  the  region  known  to 


ed.)  Yet,  if  we  examine  the  chronology 
of  the  case,  we  shall  see  that  the  thirty- 
third  Olympiad  (648  B.C.)  must  have 
been  earlier  even  than  the  first  discovery 
of  Tartessus  by  the  Greeks,— before  the 


them,  and  more  than  half  a  century  (at 
least)  earlier  than  the  commerce  of  the 
Phokaeans  with  Arganthonius.  Compare 
Herod,  iv.  152;  i.  163,  167. 
*  Herodot.  v.  67. 
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tional  degradation  of  the  Dorian  tribes  as  well  as  an  assump- 
tion of  superiority  for  his  own,  is  aflinned  by  Herodotus,  and 
seems  well  deserving  of  credit 

But  the  violence  of  which  Kleisthenfis  was  capable  in  his 
anti-Ai^eian  antipathy,  is  manifested  still  more  plainly  in 
his  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  hero  Adrastus  and  to  the 
legendary  sentiment  of  the  people.  Something  has  already 
been  said  in  a  former  chapter^  about  this  remarkable  incident, 
which  must  however  be  here  again  briefly  noticed.  The 
hero  Adrastus,  whose  chapel  Herodotus  himself  saw  in 
the  Sikyonian  agora,  was  common  both  to  Argos  and  to 
Siky6n,  and  was  the  object  of  special  reverence  at  both.  He 
figures  in  the  l^end  as  king  of  Argos,  and  as  the  g^ndson 
and  heir  of  Polybus  king  of  Siky6n.  He  was  the  unhappy 
leader  of  the  two  sieges  of  Thebes,  so  famous  in  the  ancient 
epic.  The  Sikyonians  listened  with  delight  both  to  the 
exploits  of  the  Argeians  against  Thebes,  as  celebrated  in 
the  recitations  of  the  epical  rhapsodes,  and  to  the  mournful 
tale  of  Adrastus  and  his  family  misfortunes,  as  sung  in  the 
tragic  chorus.  Kleisthengs  not  only  forbade  the  rhapsodes 
to  come  to  Siky6n,  but  further  resolved  to  expel  Adrastus 
himself  from  the  country — such  is  the  literal  Greek  exjM-es- 
sion,*  the  hero  himself  being  believed  to  be  actually  present 
and  domiciled  among  the  people.  He  first  applied  to  the 
Delphian  oracle  for  permission  to  carry  this  banishment  into 
direct  effect;  but  the  Pythian  priestess  returned  an  answer 
of  indignant  refusal, — "Adrastus  is  king  of  the  Sikyonians, 
but  thou  art  a  ruffian."  Thus  baffled,  he  put  in  practice  a 
stratagem  calculated  to  induce  Adrastus  to  depart  of  his  own 
accord.^  He  sent  to  Thebes  to  beg  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  introduce  into  Siky6n  the  hero  Melanippus ;  and  the  per- 
mission was  granted.  Now  Melanippus — ^being  celebrated  in 
the  legend  as  the  puissant  champion  of  Thebes  against 
Adrastus  and  the  Argeian  besiegers,  and  as  having  slain 
both  Mfikisteus  the  brother,  and  Tydeus  the  son-in-law,  of 
Adrastus — ^was  pre-eminently  odious  to  the  latter.  Kleisthenfis 
brought  this  anti-national  hero  into  Siky6n,  assigning  to  him 


*  See  above,  Part  I.  ch.  21. 

'  Herod,  v.  67.     Towror  hrMfiriff^  6 


•  Herod,  v.  67.    *E^p^mf€  fkiix^v 
rp  aUnhs  6  '^ABfyri(rTos  &iraAAi|fTai. 
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consecrated  ground  in  the  prytaneium  or  government-house, 
and  even  in  that  part  which  was  most  strongly  fortified:^ 
(for  it  seems  that  Adrastus  was  conceived  as  likely  to  assail 
and  to  battle  with  the  intruder) — moreover  he  took  away 
both  the  tragic  choruses  and  the  sacrifice  from  Adrastus, 
assigning  the  former  to  the  god  Dionysus,  and  the  latter  to 
Melanippus. 

The  religious  manifestations  of  Sikydn  being  thus  trans- 
ferred from  Adrastus  to  his  mortal  foe,  and  from  the  cause 
of  the  Argeians  in  the  siege  of  Thebes  to  that  of  the  Thebans, 
Adrastus  was  presumed  to  have  voluntarily  retired  from  the 
place.  And  the  purpose  which  Kleisthen^s  contemplated,  of 
breaking  the  community  of  feeling  between  Sikydn  and  Argos, 
was  in  part  accomplished. 

A  ruler  who  could  do  such  violence  to  the  religious  and 
ciawesofthc  legendary  sentiment  of  his  community  may  well  be 
pipuUd^.  supposed  capable  of  inflicting  that  deliberate  insult 
upon  the  Dorian  tribes  which  is  implied  in  their  new  appella- 
tions. As  we  are  uninformed,  however,  of  the  state  of  things 
which  preceded,  we  know  not  how  far  it  may  have  been  a 
retaliation  for  previous  insult  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is 
plain  that  the  Dorians  of  Siky6n  maintained  themselves  and 
their  ancient  tribes  quite  apart  from  the  remaining  com- 
munity ;  though  what  the  other  constituent  portions  of  the 
population  were,  or  in  what  relation  they  stood  to  these 
Dorians,  we  are  not  enabled  to  make  out.  We  hear  indeed  of 
a  dependent  rural  population  in  the  territory  of  Siky6n,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  Argos  and  Epidaurus,  analogous  to  the 
Helots  in  Laconia.  In  Siky6n  this  class  was  termed  the  Kory- 
nfiphori  (club-men)  or  the  Kat6nakophori,  from  the  thick 
woollen  mantle  which  they  wore,  with  a  sheepskin  sewn  on  to 
the  skirt :  in  Argos  they  were  called  Gymn^sii,  from  their  not 
possessing  the  military  panoply  or  the  use  of  regular  arms : 
in  Epidaurus,  Konipodes  or  the  Dusty-footed.*  We  may 
conclude  that  a  similar  class  existed  in  Corinth,  in  Megara, 


^  *ETayay6fi*yos  8i  6  K\€t(r$4yrit  rhy 
MiXdyivToy,  rtfuyos  ol  dT^c(«  iy  aitrf 
r^  wpvrayrittf^  Ka\  fiiy  iyOavra  T8pu<r«  iy 
ry  Iffxvifordr^.  (Herod,  id,) 

«  Julius  Pollux,  iii.  83  ;  Plutarch, 
Qusest.  Graec.  c.  1.  p.  291 ;  Theopompus 
ap.  Athenaeum,   vi.  p.  271;    Welcker, 


Prolegomen.    ad  Theognid.  c    19,  p. 
xxxiv. 

As  an  analogy  to  this  name  of  Koni- 
podes, we  may  notice  the  ancient  courts 
of  justice  called  Courts  of  Pie-pauxUr  in 
England,  Pieds-pimdris, 
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and  in  each  of  the  Dorian  towns  of  the  Argolic  Aktfi.  But 
besides  the  Dorian  tribes  and  these  rustics,  there  must  pro- 
bably have  existed  non-Dorian  proprietors  and  town-residents, 
and  upon  them  we  may  suppose  that  the  power  of  the  Ortha- 
goridae  and  of  Kleisthente  was  founded,  perhaps  more  friendly 
and  indulgent  to  the  rustic  serfs  than  that  of  the  Dorians  had 
been  previously.  The  moderation,  which  Aristotle  ascribes 
to  the  Orthagoridae  generally,  is  belied  by  the  proceedings  of 
Kleisthenfis.  But  we  may  probably  believe  that  his  pre- 
decessors, content  with  maintaining  the  real  predominance 
of  the  non-Dorian  over  the  Dorian  population,  meddled  very 
little  with  the  separate  position  and  civil  habits  of  the  latter — 
while  Kleisthenfis,  provoked  or  alarmed  by  some  attempt  on 
their  part  to  strengthen  alliance  with  the  Argeians,  resorted 
both  to  repressive  measures  and  to  that  offensive  nomenclature 
which  has  been  above  cited.  The  preservation  of  the  power 
of  Kleisthenfis  was  due  to  his  military  energy  (according  to 
Aristotle)  even  more  than  to  his  moderation  and  popular 
conduct  It  was  aided  probably  by  his  magnificent  displays 
at  the  public  games,  for  he  was  victor  in  the  chariot-race  at  the 
Pythian  games  582  B.C,  as  well  as  at  the  Olympic  games 
besides.  Moreover  he  was  in  fact  the  last  of  the  race,  nor  did 
he  transmit  his  power  to  any  successor.^ 

The  reigns  of  the  early  Orthagoridae  then  may  be  con- 
sidered as  marking  a  predominance,  newly  acquired  ^'°f'^« 
but  quietly  exercised,  of  the  non-Dorians  over  the  -^tateof 
Dorians  in  Siky6n :  the  reign  of  Kleisthen^s,  as  dis-  it. 
playing  a  strong  explosion  of  antipathy  from  the  former 
towards  the  latter.  And  though  this  antipathy,  with  the 
application  of  those  opprobrious  tribe-names  in  which  it  was 
conveyed,  stand  ascribed  to  Kleisthen^s  personally — we  may 
see  that  the  non-Dorians  in  Siky6n  shared  it  generally,  because 
these  same  tribe-names  continued  to  be  applied  not  only 
during  the  reign  of  that  despot,  but  also  for  sixty  years  longer, 
after  his  death.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  such 
denominations  could  never  have  been  acknowledged  or  em- 
ployed among  the  Dorians  themselves.  After  the  lapse  of 
sixty  years  from  the  death  of  Kleisthenfis,  the  Sikyonians 
came  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  feud,  and  placed  the 

*  Aristot  Polit  V.  9,  21 ;  Pausan.  x.  7,  3. 
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tribe-names  on  a  footing  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  The  old 
Dorian  denominations  (Hylleis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dy manes)  were 
re-established,  while  the  name  of  the  fourth  tribe,  or  non- 
Dorians,  was  changed  from  Archelai  to  iEgialeis — ^iEgialeus 
son  of  Adrastus  being  constituted  their  eponymus.^  This 
choice,  of  the  son  of  Adrastus  for  an  eponymus,  seems  to 
show  that  the  worship  of  Adrastus  himself  was  then  revived 
in  Siky6n,  since  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

Of  the  war  which  Kleisthenfis  helped  to  conduct  against 
ThcSikyoni-  Kirrha,  for  the  protection  of  the  Delphian  temple,  I 
SSt^fdSra  shall  speak  in  another  place.  His  death  and  the 
by  Sparta,  cessation  of  his  dynasty  seem  to  have  occurred  about 
560  B.C.,  as  far  as  the  chronology  can  be  made  out*  That  he 
was  put  down  by  the  Spartans  (as  K.  F.  Hermann,  O.  Miiller, 


*  Herod,  v.  68.  To^Tottri  roiai  oby6fMa-i 

M  K\9ur$4y€OS  ipxorros,  icol  iKtitwf 
r*Bw€&Tos  Iti  ^  ^"€0  i^'fiKorra'  furirtira 
fUrrot  \iyo¥  a^i&i  i6rrts,  iirrifiaXov  is 
robs  *TX\4as  iai  Oo/i^^Xovs  Koi  Avfia- 
wderas'  rrrdfnous  84  ahTOiffi  vpooiBwro 
M  TOW  'AJp^irrow  wwXbs  AlyioKdos  t^k 
hrmwviilrtw  Toifdfiwot  MKXiiaBat  Aiyui' 
Xdas. 

•  The  chronology  of  Orthagoras 
and  his  dynasty  is  perplexing.  The 
commemorative  offering  of  Myrtn  at 
Ol3rmpia  is  marked  for  648  B.C.,  and 
this  must  throw  back  the  beginning  of 
Orthagoras  to  a  period  between  68o-67a 
Then  we  are  told  by  Aristotle  that  the 
entire  dynasty  lasted  100  years;  but  it 
most  have  lasted  probably  somewhat 
longer,  for  the  death  of  Kleisthen^  can 
hardly  be  placed  earlier  than  560  B.C. 
The  war  against  Kirrha  (595  B.C.)  and 
the  Pythian  victory  (582  B.a)  fall  within 
his  reign:  but  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter AgaristS  with  Megald^s  can  hardly 
be  put  earlier  than  570  B.C.,  if  so  high; 
for  KIeisthen6s  the  Athenian,  the  son  of 
that  marriage,  effected  the  democratical 
revolution  at  Athens  in  509  or  508  B.C. 
Whether  the  daughter  whom  Alegakl^s 
gave  in  marriage  to  Peisistratus  about 
554  B.C.,  was  dso  the  offspring  of  that 
marriage,  as  Larcher  contends,  we  do 
not  know. 

Megakles  was  the  son  of  that  Alkmse6n 
who  had  assisted  the  deputies  sent  by 
Crcesus  of  Lydia  into  Greece  to  consult 
the  different  oracles,  and  whom  Croesus 


rewarded  so  liberally  as  to  make  his 
fortune  (compare  Herod,  i.  46;  vi.  125): 
and  the  mamage  of  Me^akl^  was  in  the 
next  generation  after  this  enrichment  of 
AikmaeCn — firrA  di,  ycitj  devr^ 
ftrrcpor  (Herod.  vL  126).  Now  tne 
reign  of  Croesus  extended  from  560-546 
B.C.  and  his  deputation  to  the  ondes  in 
Greece  appears  to  have  taken  place  about 
556  B.C.  if  this  chronology  be  admitted, 
the  marriage  of  M^;akl6s  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Sikyonian  Kleisthen6s 
cannot  have  taken  place  until  consider- 
ably after  ^56  B.C.  See  the  long,  but 
not  very  satisfactory,  note  of  Larcher,  ad 
Herodot  v.  66. 

But  I  shall  showgrounds  for  bdieving, 
when  I  recount  the  interview  between 
Soldn  and  Croesus,  that  Herodotus  in 
his  conception  of  events  misdates  very 
considerably  the  reign  and  proceedings 
of  Croesus  as  well  as  of  Peisistratus. 
This  is  a  conjecture  of  Niebuhr  which  I 
think  very  just,  and  which  is  rendered 
still  more  probable  by  what  we  find 
here  stated  about  the  succession  of  the 
Alkmaeonidae.  For  it  is  evident  that 
Herodotus  liere  conceives  the  adventure 
between  Alkmse6n  and  Croesus  as  having 
occurred  one  generation  (about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years)  anterior  to  the  mar- 
riage between  Megakles  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Kleisthen6s.  That  adventure  will 
thus  stand  about  590-585  B.C.,  which 
would  be  about  the  time  of  the  supposed 
interview  (if  real)  between  Solon  and 
Croesus,  describing  the  maximum  of  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  the  latter. 
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and  Dr.  Thirlwall  suppose)^  can  be  hardly  admitted  con- 
sistently with  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  the 
continuance  of  the  insulting  names  imposed  by  him  upon 
the  Dorian  tribes  for  many  years  after  his  death.  Now,  had 
the  Spartans  forcibly  interfered  for  the  suppression  of  his 
dynasty,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that,  even  if  they  did 
not  restore  the  decided  preponderance  of  the  Dorians  in 
Siky6n,  they  would  at  least  have  rescued  the  Dorian  tribes 
from  this  obvious  ignominy.  But  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
Kleisthen^  had  any  son  :  and  the  extraordinary  importance 
attached  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Agaristfi,  whom  he 
bestowed  upon  the  Athenian  Megaklfis  of  the  great  family 
Alkmaednidae,  seems  rather  to  evince  that  she  was  an  heiress 
— not  to  his  power,  but  to  his  wealth.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  that  marriage,  from  which  was  bom  the 
Athenian  leader  Kleisthenfe,  afterwards  the  author  of  the  great 
democratical  revolution  at  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Peisistratidae  ;  but  the  lively  and  amusing  details  with  which 
Herodotus  has  surrounded  it  bear  much  more  the  stamp  of 
romance  than  that  of  reality.  Drest  up  apparently  by  some 
ingenious  Athenian  as  a  compliment  to  the  Alkmseonid  lineage 
of  his  city,  which  comprised  b<|th  Kleisthenfis  and  Periklfis, 
the  narrative  commemorates  a  marriage-rivalry  between  that 
lineage  and  another  noble  Athenian  house,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  a  mythical  explanation  of  a  phrase  seemingly  pro- 
verbial at  Athens — "  Hippokleides  don't  care''^ 


*  Miiller,  *  Dorians,  book  i.  8,  2 ;  of  the  story  seems  to  have  overlooked 
Thirlwall,  Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  L  ch.  ,  both  the  exigencies  of  chronology  and 
X.  p.  486,  2nd  ed.  I  the  historical  position  and  feelings  of 

*  Herod,  vi.  127-131.  The  locution  his  hero  Kleisthen^s.  For  among  the 
explained    is— O*  ^porrb  'ImroicXf^:  |  suitors  who  present  themselves  at  Sucy6n 


compare  the  allusions  to  it  in  the  Parce- 
miographi,  Zenob.  v.  31;  Diogenian.  vii. 
2 1 ;  Suidas,  xi  45,  ed.  Schott 

The  convocation  of  the  suitors  at  the 
invitation  of  Kleisthen6s  from  all  parts 
of  Greece,  and  the  distinctive  mark  and 
character  of  each,  is  prettily  told,  as 
well  as  the  drunken  freak  whereby 
Hippokleid^  forfeits  both  the  favour  of 
Kleisthenes  and  the  hand  of  Agarist6 
which  he  was  on  the  point  of  obtaining. 
It  seems  to  be  a  story  framed  upon  the 
model  of  various  incidents  in  the  old 
epic,  especially  the  suitors  of  Hellen. 

On  one  point,  however,  the  author 


in  conformity  with  the  invitation  of  the 
latter,  one  is  Le6k^dfe,  son  of  Pheidfin 
the  despot  of  Argos.  Now  the  hostility 
and  vehement  antipathy  towards  Argos, 
which  Herodotus  ascribes  in  another 
place  to  the  Sikyonian  Kleisthenes, 
renders  it  all  but  impossible  that  the 
son  of  any  king  of  Argos  could  have 
become  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of 
Agarist^.  I  have  already  recounted  the 
violence  which  Kleisthen6s  did  to  the 
legendary  sentiment  of  his  native  town, 
and  the  insulting  names  which  he  put 
upon  the  Sikyonian  Dorians — all  under 
the  influence  of  a  strong  anti-Argeian 
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Plutarch  numbers  iEschinfis  of  Siky6n  ^  among  the  despots 
put  down  by  Sparta :  at  what  period  this  took  place,  or  how  it 
is  to  be  connected  with  the  history  of  Kleisthenfis  as  gfiven  in 
Herodotus,  we  are  unable  to  say. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  Orthagoridae  at  Siky6n — ^but 
Despots  at  beginning  a  little  later  and  closing  somewhat  earlier 
Kj^us.  — we  find  the  despots  Kypselus  and  Periander  at 
Corinth.  The  former  appears  as  the  subverter  of  the  oligarchy 
called  the  Bacchiadae.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he  accom- 
plished his  object  we  find  no  information :  and  this  historical 
blank  is  inadequately  filled  up  by  various  religious  prognostics 
and  oracles,  foreshadowing  the  rise,  the  harsh  rule,  and  the 
dethronement  after  two  generations,  of  these  powerful  despots. 

According  to  an  idea  deeply  seated  in  the  Greek  mind,  the 
destruction  of  a  great  prince  or  of  a  great  power  is  usually 
signified  by  the  gods  beforehand,  though  either  through  hard- 
ness of  heart  or  inadvertence  no  heed  is  taken  of  the  warning. 
In  reference  to  Kypselus  and  the  Bacchiadae,  we  are  informed 
that  Melas,  the  ancestor  of  the  former,  was  one  of  the  original 
settlers  at  Corinth  who  accompanied  the  first  Dorian  chief 
Al^t^s,  and  that  Alfit^s  was  in  vain  warned  by  an  oracle  not 
to  admit  him.^  Again  too,  immediately  before  Kypselus  was 
bom,  the  Bacchiadae  received  notice  that  his  mother  was  about 
to  g^ve  birth  to  one  who  would  prove  their  ruin :  the  dangerous 
infant  escaped  destruction  only  by  a  hair's  breadth,  being  pre- 
served from  the  intent  of  his  destroyers  by  lucky  concealment 
in  a  chest.  Labda,  the  mother  of  Kypselus,  was  daughter  of 
Amphi6n,  who  belonged  to  the  gens  or  sept  of  the  Bacchiadae ; 
but  she  was  lame,  and  none  of  the  gens  would  consent  to 
marry  her  with  that  deformity.  Eeti6n,  son  of  Echekratfes, 
who  became  her  husband,  belonged  to  a  different,  yet  hardly 
less  distinguished,  heroic  genealogy.     He  was  of  the  Lapithae, 


feeling.  Next,as  to  chronology:  Pheid6n 
king  of  Argos  lived  some  time  between 
760-730;  and  his  son  can  never  have 
been  a  candidate  for  the  daughter  of 
Kleisthen^,  whose  reign  falls  600-560 
B.C.  Chronologers  resort  here  to  the 
usual  resource  in  cases  of  difficulty:  they 
recognise  a  second  and  later  Pheiddn, 
whom  they  affirm  that  Herodotus  has 
confounded  with  the  first;  or  they  alter 
the  text  of  Herodotus  by  reading  in 


place  of  "son  of  Pheid6n,"  "descend- 
ant of  Pheid6n."  But  neither  of  these 
conjectures  rests  upon  any  basis:  the 
text  of  Herodotus  is  smooth  and  clear, 
and  the  second  Pheiddn  is  nowhere  else 
authenticated.  See  Larcher  and  Wes- 
seling  ad  he. :  compare  also  Part  II.  ch. 
4,  of  this  History. 

*  Plutarch,  De  Herod.  Malign,  c  21, 

'  Pausan.  11.  4,  9. 
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descended  from  Kaeneus,  and  dwelling  in  the  Corinthian  deme 
called  Petra.  We  see  thus  that  Kypselus  was  not  only  a 
high-born  man  in  the  city,  but  a  Bacchiad  by  half-birth :  both 
of  these  circumstances  were  likely  to  make  exclusion  from  the 
government  intolerable  to  him.  He  rendered  himself  highly 
popular  with  the  people,  and  by  their  aid  overthrew  and 
expelled  the  Bacchiadse,  continuing  as  despot  at  Corinth  for 
thirty  years  until  his  death  (B.C.  655-625).  According  to 
Aristotle,  he  maintained  throughout  life  the  same  conciliatory 
behaviour  by  which  his  power  had  first  been  acquired ;  and 
his  popularity  was  so  effectually  sustained  that  he  had  never 
any  occasion  for  a  body-guard.  But  the  Corinthian  oligarchy 
of  the  century  of  Herodotus  (whose  tale  that  historian  has 
embodied  in  the  oration  of  the  Corinthian  envoy  Sosiklfis  *  to 
the  Spartans)  gave  a  very  different  description,  and  depicted 
Kypselus  as  a  cruel  ruler,  who  banished,  robbed,  and  murdered 
by  wholesale. 

His  son  and  successor  Periander,  though  energetic  as  a 
warrior,  distinguished  as  an  encourager  of  poetry  and 
music,  and  even  numbered  by  some  among  the  seven  ^' 

wise  men  of  Greece — is  nevertheless  uniformly  represented 
as  oppressive  and  inhuman  in  his  treatment  of  subjects.  The 
revolting  stories  which  are  told  respecting  his  private  life,  and 
his  relations  with  his  mother  and  his  wife,  may  for  the  most 
part  be  r^^ded  as  calumnies  suggested  by  odious  associations 
with  his  memory.  But  there  seems  good  reason  for  imputing 
to  him  tyranny  of  the  worst  character.  The  sanguinary 
maxims  of  precaution,  so  often  acted  upon  by  Grecian  despots, 
were  traced  back  in  ordinary  belief  to  Periander^  and  his  con- 
temporary Thrasybulus  despot  of  Milfitus.  He  maintained  a 
powerful  body-guard,  shed  much  blood,  and  was  exorbitant 
in  his  exactions,  a  part  of  which  was  employed  in  votive 
offerings  at  Olympia.  Such  munificence  to  the  gods  was  con- 
sidered by  Aristotle  and  others  as  part  of  a  deliberate  system, 
with  the  view  of  keeping  his  subjects  both  hard  at  work  and 


'  Aristot  Polit  V.  9,  22.  Herodot 
'v.  92.  The  tale  respecting  Kypselus 
m  his  wholesale  exaction  from  the 

ale,  contained  in  the  spurious  second 
of  the  CEcoBomica  of  Aristotle, 
coincides   with    the   ^neral   view   of 


Herodotus  (Aristot  CEconom.  ii.  2); 
but  I  do  not  trust  the  statements  of  this 
treatise  for  facts  of  the  sixth  or  seventh 
centuries  B.C. 

*  Aristot  Polit  V.  9,  2-22;  ill.  8,  3. 
Herodot  v.  92. 
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poor.    On  one  occasion  we  are  told  that  he  invited  the  women 
of  Corinth  to  assemble  for  the  celebration  of  a  religious  festival, 
and  then  stripped  them  of  their  rich  attire  and  ornaments. 
By  some  later  writers  he  is  painted  as  the  stem  foe  of  every- 
thing like  luxury  and  dissolute  habits — enforcing  industry, 
compelling  every  man  to  render  account  of  his  means  of  liveli- 
hood, and  causing  the  procuresses  of  Corinth  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea.*     Though  the  general  features  of  his  character, 
his  cruel  tyranny  no  less  than  his  vigour  and  ability,  may  be 
sufficiently  relied  on,  yet  the  particular  incidents  connected 
with  his  name  are  all  extremely  dubious.     The  most  credible 
of  all  seems  to  be  the  tale  of  his  inexpiable  quarrel  with 
his  son  and  his  brutal  treatment  of  many  noble  Korkyraean 
youths,  as  related  in  Herodotus.     Periander  is  said  to  have 
put  to  death  his  wife  Melissa,  daughter  of  Prokl^s  despot  of 
Epidaurus.     His  son  Lykophr6n,  informed  of  this  deed,  con- 
tracted an  incurable  antipathy  against  him.     Periander,  after 
vainly  trying  both  by  rigour  and  by  conciliation,  to  conquer 
this   feeling  on  the  part  of  his  son,  sent  him  to  reside  at 
Korkyra,  then  dependent  upon  his  rule ;  but  when  he  found 
himself  growing  old  and  disabled,  he  recalled  him  to  Corinth, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  dynasty.    Lykophr6n 
still  obstinately  declined  all  personal  communication  with  his 
father,  upon  which  the  latter  desired  him  to  come  to  Corinth, 
and  engaged  himself  to  go  over  to  Korkyra.     So  terrified 
were  the  Korkyraeans  at  the  idea  of  a  visit  from  this  for- 
midable old  man,  that  they  put  Lykophr6n  to  death — a  deed 
which  Periander  avenged  by  seizing  three  hundred  youths  of 
their  noblest  families,  and  sending  them  over  to  the  Lydian 
king  Alyattfis  at  Sardis,  in  order  that  they  might  be  castrated 
and  made  to  serve  as  eunuchs.     The  Corinthian  vessels  in 
which  the  youths  were  despatched  fortunately  touched  at 
Samos  in  the  way ;  where  the  Samians  and  Knidians,  shocked 
at  a  proceeding  which  outraged  all  Hellenic  sentiment,  con- 
trived to  rescue  the  youths  from  the  miserable  fate  intended 
for  them,  and  after  the  death  of  Periander  sent  them  back  to 
their  native  island.^ 


*  Epharus,  Frag.  io6,  ed.  Marx. ; 
Herakleid^s  Ponticus,  Frag.  v.  ed. 
Kohler;   Nicolaus  Damasc.  p.  50,  ed. 


Orel!. ;  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  96-98;  Suidas, 
^  Herodot.  iii.  47-54.     He  details  at 
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While  we  turn  with  displeasure  from  the  political  life  of  this 
man,  we  are  at  the  same  time  made  acquainted  with  Great  power 
the  great  extent  of  his  power — greater  than  that  SidiS?? 
which  was  ever  possessed  by  Corinth  after  the  ex-  "^<*«'- 
tinction  of  his  dynasty.  Korkyra,  Ambrakia,  Leukas,  and 
Anaktorium,  all  Corinthian  colonies,  but  in  the  next  century 
independent  states,  appear  in  his  time  dependencies  of  Corinth. 
Ambrakia  is  said  to  have  been  under  the  rule  of  another 
despot  named  Periander,  probably  also  a  Kypselid  by  birth. 
It  seems  indeed  that  the  towns  of  Anaktorium,  Leukas,  and 
ApoUonia  in  the  Ionian  Gulf,  were  either  founded  by  the 
Kypselids,  or  received  reinforcements  of  Corinthian  colonists, 
during  their  dynasty,  though  Korkyra  was  established  con- 
siderably earlier.* 

The  reign  of  Periander  lasted  for  forty  years  (B.C.  625-585) : 
Psammetichus  son  of  Gordius,  who  succeeded  him,  Fan  of  the 
reigned  three  years,  and  the  Kypselid  dynasty  is  dynasty, 
then  said  to  have  closed  after  having  continued  for  seventy- 
three  years.*  In  respect  of  power,  magnificent  display,  and 
wide-spread  connexions  both  in  Asia  and  in  Italy,  they  evi- 
dently stood  high  among  the  Greeks  of  their  time.  Their 
offerings  consecrated  at  Olympia  excited  great  admiration, 
especially  the  gilt  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  and  the  large  chest 
of  cedar-wood  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  H^r6,  overlaid  with 
various  figures  in  gold  and  ivory.  The  figures  were  borrowed 
from  mythical  and  l^endary  story,  while  the  chest  was  a 
commemoration  both  of  the  name  of  Kypselus  and  of  the  tale 
of  his  marvellous  preservation  in  infancy.®  If  Plutarch  is 
correct,  this  powerful  dynasty  is  to  be  numbered  among  the 
despots  put  down  by  Sparta.*      Yet  such  intervention  of 


some  length  this  tragical  story.  Com- 
pare Plutarch,  De  Herodoti  Malignitat 
c  22,  p.  860. 

*  Aristot  Polit  v.  3,  6j  8,  9.  Plu- 
tarch, Amatorius,  c  23,  p.  76)8,  and  De 
Sera  Numinis  Vindictft,  c.  7,  p.  553. 
Strabo,  vii.  p.  325;  x.  p.  452.  Scymnus 
Chios,  V.  454,  and  Antoninus  Liberalis, 
c  iv.,  who  quotes  the  lost  work  called 
'A^iSpcuuKck  of  Athanadas. 

'  Sec  Mr.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenid,  ad 
aim.  625-585  B.c. 

'  Pausan.  v.  2, 4;  17,  2.    Strabo,  viii. 


p.  353.  Compare  Schneider,  Epimetrum 
ad  Xenophon.  Anabas.  p.  570.  The 
chest  was  seen  at  Olympia  both  by 
Pausanias  and  by  Dio  Chrysostom  (Or. 
X.  p.  325,  Reiske). 

•  Plutarch,  De  Herodot  Malign,  c. 
21,  p.  859.  If  Herodotus  had  known  or 
believed  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Kypse- 
lids at  Corinth  was  put  down  by  Spsurta, 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  make  allusion 
to  the  fact  in  the  long  harangue  which  he 
ascribes  to  theCorinttiian  Sosikl6s  (v.  92). 
Whoever  reads  that  speech,  will  perceive 
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the  Spartans,  granting  it  to  have  been  matter  of  fact,  can 
hardly  have  been  known  to  Herodotus. 

Coincident  in  point  of  time  with  the  commencement  of 
Megan^  Periandcr's  reign  at  Corinth,  we  find  Theagente  despot 
the  despot  at  Megara,  who  is  also  said  to  have  acquired  his 
power  by  demagogic  arts,  as  well  as  by  violent  aggressions 
against  the  rich  proprietors,  whose  cattle  he  destroyed  in  their 
pastures  by  the  side  of  the  river.  We  are  not  told  by  what 
previous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  rich  this  hatred  of  the 
people  had  been  earned ;  but  Theagenfis  carried  the  popular 
feeling  completely  along  with  him,  obtained  by  public  vote 
a  body  of  guards  ostensibly  for  his  personal  safety,  and 
employed  them  to  overthrow  the  oligarchy.*  Yet  he  did  not 
maintain  his  power  even  for  his  own  life.  A  second  revolu- 
tion dethroned  and  expelled  him,  on  which  occasion,  after  a 
short  interval  of  temperate  government,  the  people  are  said 
to  have  renewed  in  a  still  more  marked  way  their  antipathies 
against  the  rich  ;  banishing  some  of  them  with  confiscation  of 
property,  intruding  into  the  houses  of  others  with  demands 
for  forced  hospitality,  and  even  passing  a  formal  Palintokia — 
or  decree  to  require  from  the  rich  who  had  lent  money  on 
interest,  the  refunding  of  all  past  interest  paid  to  them  by 
their  debtors.*  To  appreciate  correctly  such  a  demand,  we 
must  recollect  that  the  practice  of  taking  interest  for  money 
lent  was  r^arded  by  a  large  proportion  of  early  ancient 
society  with  feelings  of  unqualified  reprobation.  And  it  will 
be  seen,  when  we  come  to  the  l^islation  of  Solon,  how  much 
such  violent  reactionary  feeling  against  the  creditor  was  pro- 
voked by  the  antecedent  working  of  the  harsh  law  determining 
his  rights. 

We  hear  in  general  terms  of  more  than  one  revolution  in 


that  the  inference  firom  silence  to  ignor-  ;  tion,  analc^us  to  those  of  Sparta,  ever 
ance  is  in  this  case  almost  irresistible,  i  existed  at  Corinth.  If  nothing  more  be 
O.  Miiller  ascribes  to  Periander  |  meant  by  these  oiM'Wria  than  puUic  ban- 
a  policy  intentionally  anti-Dorian — |  quets  on  particular  festive  occasions  (see 
•*  prompted  by  the  wish  of  utterly  era-  Welcker,  Prolegom.  ad  Theognid.  c  20^ 
dicatinf  the  peculiarities  of  the  Doric  '  p.  xxxvii),  these  are  noway  peculiar  to 
race.    For  this  reason  he  abolished  the    Dorian  cities.    Nor  does  Tne<^nis,  v. 


public  tables,  and  prohibited  the  ancient 
education.*'    (O.  Miiller,  Dorians,  iiL 

8,3.) 

But  it  cannot  be  shown  that  ^n-y  public 
tables  (wcffiria)  or  any  peculiar  educa- 


270,  bear  out  Welcker  in  affirming  "sys- 
sitiorumvet:usinstitutum"  at  Megara. 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  4,  5;  Rhetor.  L  2,  7. 

•  Plutarch,   QuaesL  Grsec  c  18,  p. 
295. 
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the  government  of  Megara — a  disorderly  democracy  sub- 
verted by  returning  oligarchical  exiles,  and  these  again  unable 
long  to  maintain  themselves  ;*  but  we  are  alike  uninformed 
as  to  dates  and  details.  And  in  respect  to  one  of  these 
struggles  we  are  admitted  to  the  outpourings  of  a  contem- 
porary and  a  sufferer — ^the  M^arian  poet  Theognis.  Dbturbed 
Unfortunately  his  elegiac  verses  as  we  possess  them  Sb^!!I5^» 
are  in  a  state  so  broken,  incoherent  and  interpolated,  T»»«>«n»- 
that  we  make  out  no  distinct  conception  of  the  events  which 
call  them  forth.  Still  less  can  we  discover  in  the  verses  of 
Theognis  that  strength  and  peculiarity  of  pure  Dorian  feeling, 
which,  since  the  publication  of  O.  Miiller's  History  of  the 
Dorians,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  look  for  so  extensively. 
But  we  see  that  the  poet  was  connected  with  an  oligarchy  of 
birth,  and  not  of  wealth,  which  had  recently  been  subverted 
by  the  breaking  in  of  the  rustic  population  previously  subject 
and  degraded — that  these  subjects  were  content  to  submit  to 
a  single-headed  despot,  in  order  to  escape  from  their  former 
rulers — and  that  Theognis  had  himself  been  betrayed  by  his 
own  friends  and  companions,  stripped  of  his  property  and 
exiled,  through  the  wrong  doing  "of  enemies  whose  blood 
he  hopes  one  day  to  be  permitted  to  drink."*  The  condition 
of  the  subject  cultivators  previous  to  this  revolution  he  depicts 
in  sad  colours:  they  "dwelt  without  the  city,  clad  in  goat- 
skins, and  ignorant  of  judicial  sanctions  or  laws  :"^  after  it, 
they  had  become  citizens,  and  their  importance  had  been 
immensely  enhanced.  Thus  (according  to  his  impression)  the 
vile  breed  has  trodden  down  the  noble — the  bad  have  become 
masters,  and  the  good  are  no  longer  of  any  account  The 
bitterness  and  humiliation  which  attend  upon  poverty,  and 
the  undue  ascendency  which  wealth  confers  even  upon  the 
most  worthless  of  mankind,*  are  among  the  prominent  sub- 
jects of  his  complaint.  His  keen  personal  feeling  on  this 
point  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  show  that  the  recent  revo- 
lution had  no  way  overthrown  the  influence  of  property ;  in 


*  Aristot  Polit.  iv.  13,  10  5  V.  2,  6 ; 

4.3. 

*  Theognis,  w.  262,  349,  512,  600, 
828,  834,  1 1 19,  1200,  Gaist.  edit. : — 

|TMy  cli}  fuAoy  alfui  vcciv,  &C. 

*  Theognis,  v.  349,  Gaisf. : — 


Kv, 


vfft,  v^Xtf  flip  «9'  {|3c  96\itf  AoiH  ik  Sii  mKkoi, 
Ot  wo6cr9'  ovrc  iucas  iJUtrw  ovrc  rdfiovf, 
'AAA'  oikjA.  wkmfffntri  5opac  aiyStv  Karirpifiovt 
'E^  3  •ktt'  «A«^  t^3'  iydfiottTO  veA«os* 

*  Theognis,  vv.  174,  267,  523,  700, 
865,  Gaisf. 
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contradiction  to  the  opinion  of  Welcker,  who  infers  without 
ground,  from  a  passage  of  uncertain  meaning,  that  the  land 
of  the  state  had  been  formally  re-divided.^  The  Megarian 
revolution,  so  far  as  we  apprehend  it  from  Theognis,  appears 
to  have  improved  materially  the  condition  of  the  cultivators 
around  the  town,  and  to  have  strengthened  a  certain  class 
•whom  he  considers  "the  bad  rich" — ^while  it  extinguished 
the  privileges  of  that  governing  order,  to  which  he  himself 
belonged,  denominated  in  his  language  "the  g^ood  and  the 
virtuous,"  with  ruinous  effect  upon  his  own  individual  fortunes. 
How  far  this  governing  order  was  exclusively  Dorian,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining.  The  political  change  by 
which  Theognis  suffered,  and  the  new  despot  whom  he  indi- 
cates as  either  actually  installed  or  nearly  impending,  must 
have  come  considerably  after  the  despotism  of  Theagenfis ; 


*  Consult  the  Prolegomena  to  Wel- 
cker*s  edition  of  Theognis;  also  those  of 
Schneidewin  (Delectus  Elegiac  Poetar. 
p.  46-55). 

The  Prolegomena  of  Welcker  are 
particularly  valuable  and  full  of  instruc- 
tion. He  illustrates  at  great  length  the 
tendency  common  to  Theognis  with 
other  early  Greek  poets,  to  apply  the 
words  good  and  bad^  not  with  reference 
to  any  ethical  standard,  but  to  wealth  as 
contrasted  with  poverty — ^nobility  with 
low  birth — strength  with  weakness — 
conservative  and  oligarchical  politics  as 
opposed  to  innovation  (sect  io-i8). 
The  ethical  meaning  of  these  words  is 
not  absolutely  unknown,  yet  rare,  in 
Theognis :  it  gradually  grew  up  at 
Athens,  and  became  popularized  by  the 
Socratic  school  of  philosophers  as  well 
as  by  the  orators.  But  the  early  or 
political  meaning  always  remained,  and 
the  fluctuation  between  the  two  has  been 
productive  of  frequent  misunderstanding. 
Constant  attention  is  necessary  when  we 
read  the  expressions  ol  iyoBoif  iaOkol, 
KoXoK&yaBol^  Xfntrrol,  &c.  or  on  the 
other  hand,  ol  kcucoU  i€iKol,  &c.,  to 
examine  whether  the  context  is  such 
as  to  give  to  them  the  ethical  or  the 
politiod  meaning.  Welcker  seems  to 
go  a  step  too  far  when  he  says  that 
the  latter  sense  **  fell  into  desuetude, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Socratic 
philosophy."  (Proleg.  sect.  11,  p.  xxv.) 
The  two  meanings  both  remained  extant 
at  the  same  time,  as  we  see  by  Aristotle 


(Polit  It.  8,  2) — irxt^hf  7^  rofA  roU 
w\9i<rrois  tU  cthropoi,  rm^  koKSv  KiryoBv^ 
9oicowri  Kar^xuv  x^pca^.     A  careful  dis- 
tinction is  sometimes  found  in  Plato  and 
Thucydid^s,  who  talk  of  the  oligarchs 
as  **  the  persons  <:<z/fa/super-excdlent'* 
I  — rohs    KoXohs   iskyoBohs   6roiAa{ofjJpovs 
I  (Thucyd.  viii.   48) — 6wh  rwv  tKowriigw 
re  ical  KoXHv  KiyoBvv  Ktyo/idtwr  4y  rf 
I  w6Ku  (Plato,  Rep,  viii.  p.  569). 

The  same  double  sense  is  to  be  found 
equally  prevalent  in  the  Latin  language: 
**Bomqvie  et  malt  cives  appellati,  non 
ob  merita  in  rempublioun,  omnibus 
pariter  corruptis  ;  sed  uti  quisque  locu- 
pletissimus,  et  injuria  validior,  quia  pne- 
sentia  defendebat,  pro  bono  habebatur." 
(Sallust  Hist  Fragment  lib.  i.  p.  935, 
Cort.)  And  again  Cicero  (De  Republl 
i.  34):  "  Hoc  errore  vulgi  cum  rempubli- 
cam  opes  paucorum,  non  virtutes,  tenere 
coeperunt,  nomen  iUi  prindpes  opHma- 
Hum  mordicus  tenent,  re  autem  carent 
eo  nomine.**  In  Cicero's  Oration  pro 
Sextio  (c.  45)  the  two  meanings  are  in- 
tentionally confounded  together,  when 
he  gives  his  definition  of  opHmus  quisque, 
Welcker  (Proleg.  s.  12)  produces  several 
other  examples  of  the  like  equivocal 
meaning.  There  are  not  wanting  in- 
stances of  the  same  use  of  language 
in  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  eariy 
Germans — ^boni  homines,  probi  homines, 
RachinburgifGudemanner.  SeeSavigny, 
Geschichte  des  Romisch.  Rechts  im 
Mittelalter,  voL  i.  p.  184;  voL  ii.  p. 
xxii. 
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for  the  life  of  the  poet  seems  to  fall  between  S70-490  B.C., 
while  Theagenfis  must  have  ruled  about  630-600  B.C.  From 
the  unfavourable  picture,  therefore,  which  the  poet  gives  as 
his  own  early  experience  of  the  condition  of  the  rural  culti- 
vators, it  is  evident  that  the  despot  Theagenfis  had  neither 
conferred  upon  them  any  permanent  benefit,  nor  given  them 
access  to  the  judicial  protection  of  the  city. 

It  is  thus  that  the  despots  of  Corinth,  Sikydn,  and  Megara 
serve  as  samples  of  those  revolutionary  influences  Analogy  of 
which  towards  the  beginnmg  of  the  sixth  century  sSJSJknd 
B.C  seem  to  have  shaken  or  overturned  the  oli-  **««*™* 
garchical  governments  in  very  many  cities  throughout  the 
Grecian  world.  There  existed  a  certain  sympathy  and  alliance 
between  the  despots  of  Corinth  and  Siky6n  :^  how  far  such 
feeling  was  further  extended  to  Megjara  we  do  not  know. 
The  latter  city  seems  evidently  to  have  been  more  populous 
and  powerful  during  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  than 
we  shall  afterwards  find  her  throughout  the  two  brilliant 
centuries  of  Grecian  history.  Her  colonies,  found  as  far 
distant  as  Bithynia  and  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  on  one  side, 
and  as  Sicily  on  the  other,  argue  an  extent  of  trade  as  well  as 
naval  force  once  not  inferior  to  Athens ;  so  that  we  shall  be 
the  less  surprised  when  we  approach  the  life  of  Solon,  to  find 
her  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  and  long  main- 
taining it,  at  one  time  with  every  promise  of  triumph,  against 
the  entire  force  of  the  Athenians. 


Herod,  vi.  128. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


IONIC  PORTION  OF  HELLAS— ATHENS  BEFORE  SOLON. 

Having  traced  in  the  preceding  chapters  the  scanty  stream 
of  Peloponnesian  history,  from  the  first  commencement  of  an 
authentic  chronology  in  ^^6  B.C.,  to  the  maximum  of  Spartan 
territorial  acquisition,  and  the  general  acknowledgement  of 
Spartan  primacy,  prior  to  547  B.C.,  I  proceed  to  state  as  much 
as  can  be  made  out  respecting  the  Ionic  portion  of  Hellas 
during  the  same  period.  This  portion  comprehends  Athens 
and  Euboea — ^the  Cyclades  islands — and  the  Ionic  cities  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  with  their  different  colonies. 

In  the  case  of  Peloponnesus,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
History  of  disccm  Something  like  an  order  of  real  facts  in  the 
fore  Drako  period  alludcd  to — Sparta  makes  great  strides,  while 
of  names.  Argos  falls.  lu  the  case  of  Athens,  unfortunately, 
our  materials  are  less  instructive.  The  number  of  historical 
facts,  anterior  to  the  Solonian  legislation,  is  very  few  indeed : 
the  interval  between  ^^(>  B.C.  and  624  B.C,  the  epoch  of 
Drako's  legislation  a  short  time  prior  to  Kylon's  attempted 
usurpation,  gives  us  merely  a  list  of  archons,  denuded  of  all 
incident 

In  compliment  to  the  heroism  of  Kodrus,  who  had  sacri- 
Noking  fic^A  his  life  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  we  are 
Lifci^o'JU;  told  that  no  person  after  him  was  permitted  to  bear 
SS?S!**  the  title  of  king.^  His  son  ^ed6n,  and  twelve  suc- 
d^'nti'e  cessors — ^Akastus,  Archippus,  Thersippus,  Phorbas, 
in  number.  Mcgaklfis,  Diogndtus,  Phcreklfis,  Ariphrdn,  Thespieus^ 
Agamestdr,  iEschylus,  and  Alkmae6n — were  all  archons  for 
life.  In  the  second  year  of  Alkmae6n  (752  B.C),  the  dignity 
of  archon  was  restricted  to  a  duration  of  ten  years ;  and  seven 
of  these  decennial  archons  are  numbered — Charops,  iEsimidds, 
Kleidikus,  Hippomenfis,  Leokratds,  Apsandrus,  Eryxias.   With 


'  Justin.  iL  7. 
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Kre6n,  who  succeeded  Eryxias,  the  archonship  was  not  only 
made  annual,  but  put  into  commission  and  distributed  among 
nine  persons.  These  nine  archons  annually  changed  continue 
throughout  all  the  historical  period,  interrupted  only  by  the 
few  intervals  of  political  disturbance  and  foreign  compression. 
Down  to  Kleidikus  and.  Hippomenfis  (714  B.C.),  the  dignity 
of  archon  had  continued  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  Medon- 
tidas  or  descendants  of  Med6n  and  Kodrus:^  at  that  period 
it  was  thrown  open  to  all  the  Eupatrids,  or  order  of  nobility 
in  the  state. 

Such  is  the  series  of  names  by  which  we  step  down  from 
the  level  of  l^end  to  that  of  history.    All  our  his-  -^^^^^p 
torical  knowledge  of  Athens  is  confined  to  the  annual  ■.€.  683— 
archons ;  which  series  of  eponymous  archons,  from  ment  of 
Kredn  downwards,  is  perfectly  trustworthy.*    Above  noio^. 
683  B.C,  the  Attic  antiquaries  have  provided  us  with  a  string 
of  names,  which  we  must  take  as  we  find  them,  without  being 
able  either  to  warrant  the  whole  or  to  separate  the  false  from 
the  true.     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  fact  that 
Athens,  like  so  many  other  conmiunities  of  Greece,  was  in 
its  primitive  times  governed  by  an  hereditary  line  of  kings, 
and  that  it  passed  from  that  form  of  government  into  a  com- 
monwealth, first  oligarchical,  afterwards  democratical. 

We  are  in  no  condition  to  determine  the  civil  classification 
and  political  constitution  of  Attica,  even  at  the  period  of  the 
archonship  of  Kre6n,  683  B.C,  when  authentic  Athenian  chro- 
nology first  commences — much  less  can  we  pretend  to  any 
knowledge  of  the  anterior  centuries.  Great  political  changes 
were  introduced  first  by  Solon  (about  594  B.C.),  next  by 
Kleisthenfis  (509  B.C.),  afterwards  by  Aristeidfis,  Periklfis,  and 
Ephialtfis,  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars:  so 
that  the  old  ante-Solonian — nay  even  the  real  Solonian — 
polity  was  thus  put  more  and  more  out  of  date  and  out 
of  knowledge.  But  all  the  information  which  we  obscurity  of 
possess  respectmg  that  old  polity  is  denved  from  condition  of 
authors  who  lived  after  all  or  most  of  these  great  soion. 


'  Pansan.  i.  %2;  Suidas,  'Inro/t^Ki^t; 
Diogenian.  Centur.  Proverb.  iiL  L  *A(r*- 
fidtrrtpov  *lTirofi4ifovs» 

*  See  Boeckh  on  the  Parian  Marble, 
in  Corp.  Inscrip.  Grsec  part  12,  sect  6, 


PP-  307.  310.  332. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Meddn  son  of  Kodrus,  to  the  first  annual 
archon  Kredn,  the  Parian  Marble  com- 
putes 407  years,  Eusebios  387. 
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changes — and  who,  finding  no  records,  nor  anything  better 
than  current  legends,  explained  the  foretime  as  well  as  they 
could  by  guesses  more  or  less  ingenious,  generally  attached 
to  the  dominant  legendary  names.  They  were  sometimes 
able  to  found  their  conclusions  upon  religious  usages,  periodical 
ceremonies,  or  common  sacrifices,  still  subsisting  in  their  own 
time.  These  were  doubtless  the  best  evidences  to  be  found 
respecting  Athenian  antiquity,  since  such  practices  often  con- 
tinued unaltered  throughout  all  the  political  changes.  It  is 
in  this  way  alone  that  we  arrive  at  some  partial  knowledge 
of  the  ante-Solonian  condition  of  Attica,  though  as  a  whole 
it  still  remains  dark  and  unintelligible,  even  after  the  many 
illustrations  of  modem  commentators. 

Philochorus,  writing  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian 
Alleged  duo-  aera,  stated,  that  Kekrops  had  originally  distributed 
•fonSfAtdSi  Attica  into  twelve  districts — Kekropia,  Tetrapolis, 
times,  Epakria,  Dekeleia,  Eleusis,  Aphidnae,  Thorikus,  Brau- 

r6n,  Kyth^rus,  SphSttus,  Kfiphisia,  Phalfirus— and  that  these 
twelve  were  consolidated  into  one  political  sociiety  by  Theseus.^ 
This  partition  does  not  comprise  the  Megarid,  which,  accord- 
ing to  other  statements,  is  represented  as  united  with  Attica, 
and  as  having  formed  part  of  the  distribution  made  by  king 
Pandi6n  among  his  four  sons,  Nisus,  i£geus,  Pallas,  and 
Lykus — a  story  as  old  as  Sophoklfis  at  least*  In  other 
accounts,  again,  a  quadruple  division  is  applied  to  the  tribes, 
which  are  stated  to  have  been  four  in  number,  beginning  from 
Kekrops — called  in  his  time  KekrOpis,  Autochthon,  Aktaea, 
and  Paralia.  Under  king  Kranaus,  these  tribes  (we  are  told) 
received  the  names  of  Kranats,  Atthis,  Mesogaea,  and  Diakria' 
— under  Erichthonius,  those  of  Dias,  Athenals,  Poseidonias, 
Hephaestias :  at  last,  shortly  after  Erechtheus,  they  were  deno- 
minated after  the  four  sons  of  I6n  (son  of  Kreusa  daughter  of 
Four  Ionic  Ercchthcus,  by  Apollo),  Geleontes,  Hoplfites,  iEgi- 
GdS^es,  koreis,  Argadeis.  The  four  Attic  or  Ionic  tribes,  under 
SipkomSs.  these  last-mentioned  names,  continued  to  form  the 
Argadeis.      classification  of  the  citizens  until  the  revolution  of 


*  Philochorus  ap.  Strabo.  ix.  p.  396. 
See  Schomann,  Antiq.  J.  P.  Graec.  b.  v. 
sect.  2-5. 

*  Strabo,  ix.  p.  392.  Philochorus  and 
Andr6n  extended  the  kingdom  of  Nisus 


from  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  as  far  as  the 
Pythium  (near  CEno6)  and  Eleusis  (Str. 
lA);  but  there  were  many  different  tales. 
'  Pollux,  viii.  c.  9,  109-111. 
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Kleisthenfes  in  509  B.C.,  by  which  the  ten  tribes  were  introduced, 
as  we  find  them  down  to  the  period  of  Macedonian  ascendency. 
It  is  affirmed,  and  with  some  etymological  plausibility,  that 
the  denominations  of  these  four  tribes  must  originally  have 
had  reference  to  the  occupations  of  those  who  bore  them — the 
Hopl^tes  being  the  warrior-class,  the  iEgfikoreis  goatherds^ 
the  Argadeis  artisans,  and  the  Geleontes  (Teleontes,  or 
Gedeontes)  cultivators.  Hence  some  authors  have  ascribed 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Attica^  an  actual  primitive 
distribution  into  hereditary  professions  or  castes,  similar  to 
that  which  prevailed  in  India  and  Egypt  If  we  should  even 
grant  that  such  a  division  into  castes  might  originally  have 
prevailed,  it  must  have  grow^  obsolete  long  before  the  time  of 
Solon  :  but  there  seem  no  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that 
it  ever  did  prevail  The  names  of  the  tribes  may  have  been 
originally  borrowed  from  certain  professions,  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  reality  corresponded  to  this 
derivation,  or  that  every  individual  who  belonged  to  any  tribe 
was  a  member  of  the  profession  from  whence  the  name  had 
originally  been  derived.  From  the  etymology  of  the  names, 
be  it  ever  so  clear,  we  cannot  safely  assume  the  historical 
reality  of  a  classification  according  to  professions.  And  this 
objection  (which  would  be  weighty  even  if  the  etymolo^r  had 
been  clear)  becomes  irresistible  when  we  add  that  even  the 
etymology  is  not  beyond  dispute  ;*  that  the  names  themselves 
are  written  with  a  diversity  which  cannot  be  re- 


Not , 

conciled  ;  and  that  the  four  professions  named  by  ofcwtesor 
Strabo  omit  the  goatherds  and  include  the  priests ; 
while  those  specified  by  Plutarch  leave  out  the  latter  and 
include  the  former.^ 
All  that  seems  certain  is,  that  these  were  the  four  ancient 


*  Ion,  the  father  of  the  four  heroes 
after  whom  these  tribes  were  named, 
was  affirmed  by  one  story  to  be  the 
primitive  civilising  l^slator  of  Attica, 
Uke  Lykurgus,  Noma,  or  Deukalidn 
(Plutarch,  adv.  Koldten,  c  31,  p.  1 125). 

'  Thus  Euripides  derives  the  kiyi- 
"opfij,  not  from  ot|  a  goat,  but  from 
AiVijthe  y^gis  of  Athen^  (Ion.  1 581): 
he  also  gives  Teleontes,  derived  from  an 
eponymous  Teldn  son  of  I6n,  while  the 
inscriptions  at  Kyzikus  concur  with  He- 


rodotus and  others  in  giving  Geleontes. 
Plutarch  (Solon,  25)  gives  Gedeontes. 
In  an  Athenian  inscription  recently  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Ross  (dating  seem- 
ingly in  the  first  century  after  the  Chris- 
tian aera),  the  worship  of  Zeus  Gele6n 
at  Athens  has  been  for  the  first  time 
verified — Ai5j  T^xiovroi  Upoiefipv^  (Ross, 
Die  Attiscken  Demen,  pp.  vii-ix,  Halle, 
1846). 

»  Plutarch  (Solon,  c.  25);  Strabo,  viii. 
p.  383.    Compare  Plato,  Kritias,  p.  1 10. 
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Ionic  tribes  (analogous  to  the  Hylleis,  Pamphyli  and  Dymanes 
among  the  Dorians)  which  prevailed  not  only  at  Athens,  but 
among  several  of  the  Ionic  cities  derived  from  Athens.  The 
Geleontes  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  now  remaining 
belonging  to  Teds  in  Ionia,  and  all  the  four  are  named  in 
those  of  Kyzikus  in  the  Propontis,  which  was  a  foundation 
from  the  Ionic  Miletus.*  The  four  tribes,  and  the  four  names 
(allowing  for  some  variations  of  reading),  are  therefore  his- 
torically verified.  But  neither  the  time  of  their  introduction, 
nor  their  primitive  import,  are  ascertainable  matters  ;  nor  can 
any  faith  be  put  in  the  various  constructions  of  the  l^ends  of 
I6n,  Erechtheus,  and  Kekrops,  by  modem  commentators. 

These  four  tribes  may  be  looked  at  either  as  religious  and 
Component  social  aggregates,  in  which  capacity  each  of  them 
tETfoS?**^  comprised  three  Phratries  and  ninety  Gentes;  or  as 
tribes,  political  aggregates,  in  which  point  of  view  each 
included  three  Trittyes  and  twelve  Naukraries.  Each  Phratry 
contained  thirty  Gentes :  each  Trittys  comprised  four  Nau- 
kraries :  the  total  numbers  were  thus  360  Gentes  and  48 
Naukraries.  Moreover  each  gens  is  said  to  have  contained 
thirty  heads  of  families,  of  whom  therefore  there  would  be  a 
total  of  10,800. 

Comparing  these  two  distributions  one  with  the  other,  we 
The  Trittys  may  remark  that  they  are  distinct  in  their  nature 
Naukrary.  and  procccd  iti  oppositc  dircctious.  The  Trittys  and 
the  Naukrary  are  essentially  fractional  subdivisions  of  the 
tribe,  and  resting  upon  the  tribe  as  their  higher  unity :  the 
Naukrary  is  a  local  circumscription,  composed  of  the  Naukrars 
or  principal  householders  (so  the  etymology  seems  to  indicate), 
who  levy  in  each  respective  district  the  quota  of  public 
contributions  which  belongs  to  it,  and  superintend  the  dis- 
bursement,— provide  the  military  force  incumbent  upon  the 
district,  being  for  each  naukrary  two  horsemen  and  one  ship, 
— and  furnish  the  chief  district-officers,  the  Prytanes  of  the 


*  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  Nos.  3078, 
3079,  3665.  The  elaborate  commentary 
on  Uiis  last-mentioned  inscription,  in 
which  Boeckh  vindicates  the  early  his- 
torical reality  of  the  classification  by 
professions,  is  noway  satisfactory  to  my 
mind. 

K.  F.  Hermann  (Lehrbuch  der  Grie- 


chischen  Staatsalterthiimer,  sect  91-96) 
gives  a  summary  of  all  that  can  be  known 
respecting  these  old  Athenian  tribes. 
Compare  Ilgen,  De  Tribubus  Attids, 
p.  9  se^.;  Tittmann,  Griechische  Staats- 
verfassungen,  pp.  570-582;  Wachsmath, 
Hellenische  Alterthomskunde,  sect  43, 
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Naukrari.*  A  certain  number  of  foot  soldiers,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  demand,  must  probably  be  understood  as 
accompanjring  these  horsemen ;  but  the  quota  is  not  specified, 
as  it  was,  perhaps,  thought  unnecessary  to  limit  precisely  the 
obligations  of  any  except  the  wealthier  men  who  served  on 
horseback, — at  a  period  when  oligarchical  ascendency  was 
paramount,  and  when  the  bulk  of  the  people  was  in  a  state  of 
comparative  subjection.  The  forty-eight  naukraries  are  thus  a 
systematic  subdivision  of  the  four  tribes,  embracing  altogether 
the  whole  territory,  population,  contributions,  and  military 
force  of  Attica, — a  subdivision  framed  exclusively  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  entire  state. 

But  the  Phratries  and  Gentes  are  a  distribution  completely 
different  from  this.  They  seem  aggregations  of  ThcPi»ratry 
small  primitive  unities  into  larger ;  they  are  indepen-  g«u.  * 
dent  of,  and  do  not  presuppose,  the  tribe ;  they  arise  separately 
and  spontaneously,  without  preconcerted  uniformity,  and 
without  reference  to  a  common  political  purpose ;  the  legis- 
lator finds  them  pre-existing,  and  adapts  or  modifies  them 
to  answer  some  national  scheme.  We  must  distinguish  the 
general  fact  of  the  classification,  and  the  successive  sub- 
ordination in  the  scale,  of  the  families  to  the  gens,  of  the 
gentes  to  the  phratry,  and  of  the  phratries  to  the  tribe — 
from  the  precise  numerical  symmetry  with  which  this  sub- 
ordination is  invested,  as  we  read  it, — thirty  families  to  a 
gens,  thirty  gentes  to  a  phratry,  three  phratries  to  each  tribe. 
If  such  nice  equality  of  numbers  could  ever  have  been  pro- 


*  About  the  Naukraries,  see  Aristot.  j  240).  There  may  be  some  ^ound  for 
Fragment.  Rerum  Public,  p.  89,  ed.  believing  that  the  old  meaning  also  of 
Neumann ;  Harpokration,  w.  A'ti/iap-  '  the  word  ya&nis  connected  it  with  raiv; 
Xo$,  UcttfiepapiiA ;  Photius,  v.  "NavKpapia;  [  such  a  supposition  would  smooth  the 
Pollux,  viiL  108;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  I  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  functions  of 
Nubes,  37.  the  Mivro^Uai  as  judges  in  cases  of  illicit 

0<  vpvrdvtts  r&y  NcwKpdpwy,  Herodot  admission  into  the  phratores.  See  He- 
▼.71:  the^  conducted  the  military  pro-  '  sychiusandHarpokration,v.NavTo<(«cai; 
ceedings  m  resistance  to  the  usurpation  {  and  Baumstark,  De  Curatoribus  Empo- 
of  Kyion.  I  rii,  Freiburg,  1828,  p.  67  se^. ;  compare 

The  statement  that  each  Naukranr  was  ;  also  the  fragment  of  the  Solonian  law,  ^ 
obliged  to  furnish  one  ship  can  hardly  be  \  Up&v  hpyitoy  ^  vovrai,  which  Niebuhr 
true  of  the  time  before  Solon:  as  Pollux  i  conjecturally  corrects.  Rom.  Gesch.  t. 
states  it,  we  should  be  led  to  conceive  !  i.  p.  323,  2nd  ed.;  Hesychius,  Novor^^s 
that  he  only  infers  it  from  the  name  wai-  |  — ol  oU4Tai,  See  Pollux,  NoOXor,  and 
irpapos  (PoUux,  viii.  108),  though  the  real  1  Lobeck,  'Pij^orackK,  sect.  3,  p.  7;  'Act- 
etymology  seems  rather  to  be  from  yaiv  yavrai  ra(A  MiKritrloit  ?  Plutarch,  Qusest 
(Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alt.  sect  44,  p.  '  Graea  c  32,  p.  298. 
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cured  by  legislative  constraint  *  operating  upon  pre-existent 
natural  elements,  the  proportions  could  not  have  been  per- 
manently maintained.  But  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether 
it  ever  did  so  exist :  it  appears  more  like  the  fancy  of  an 
antiquary  who  pleased  himself  by  supposing  an  original 
systematic  creation  in  times  anterior  to  records,  by  multi- 
plying together  the  number  of  days  in  the  month  and  of 
months  in  the  year.  That  every  phratry  contained  an  equal 
number  of  gentes,  and  every  gens  an  equal  number  of 
families,  is  a  supposition  hardly  admissible  without  better 
evidence  than  we  possess.  But  apart  from  this  questionable 
precision  of  numerical  scale,  the  Phratries  and  Gentes  them- 
selves were  real,  ancient,  and  durable  associations  among  the 
Athenian  people,  highly  important  to  be  understood.*  The 
basis  of  the  whole  was  the  house,  hearth  or  family, — a  number 
of  which,  greater  or  less,  composed  the  Gens  or  Genos.  This 
whatcon^     gens  was  therefore  a  clan,  sept,  or  enlarged,  and 

stituted  the      **        ,       ^       .  ,  ,  ,       .  *   ,  *  it 

ijcnsorgcn.  partly  factitious,  brotherhood,  bound  together  by, — i. 
mon.  Common  religious  ceremonies,  and  exclusive  privilege 

of  priesthood,  in  honour  of  the  same  god,  supposed  to  be  the 
primitive  ancestor  and  characterised  by  a  special  surname.  2. 
By  a  common  burial-place.  3.  By  mutual  rights  of  successions 
to  property.  4.  By  reciprocal  obligations  of  help,  defence, 
and  redress  of  injuries.  5.  By  mutual  right  and  obligjation  to 
intermarry  in  certain  determinate  cases,  especially  where  there 
was  an  orphan  daughter  or  heiress.  6.  By  possession,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  of  common  property,  an  archon  and  a  treasurer 
of  their  own. 

^  Meier,  De  Gentilitate  Atticft,  pp.  I  certain    approach  was    actually  made. 
22-24,   conceives    that   this   numerical    Mr.    Thorpe    observes    respecting   the 


completeness  was  enacted  by  Solon;  but 
of  this  there  is  no  proof,  nor  is  it  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  tendencies  of 
Solon's  legislation. 


Hundred,  m  his  Glossary  to  the  'An- 
cient Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,' 
V.  Hundred,  Tything,  Frid-Borg,  &c. 
"  In  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  it  is 


So  in  reference  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  I  said  that  a  Hundred  *  ex  hydarum  ^i 
lytAings  and  Hundreds^  and  to  the  still  I  quot  centenariis,  sed  non  detenninatis, 


more  widely-spread  division  of  the 
Hundred,  which  seems  to  pervade 
the  whole  of  Teutonic  and  Scandi- 
navian antiquity,  much  more  extensively 
than  the  tything ; — there  is  no  ground 
for  believing  that  these  precise  numerical 
proportions  were    in    ^^eneral  practice 


constat:  quidam  enim  ex  pluribos, 
quidam  ex  paucioribus  constat'  Some 
accounts  make  it  consist  of  precisely  a 
hundred  hydes,  others  of  a  hundred 
tythings,  others  of  a  himdred  free 
families.  Certain  it  is,  that  whatever 
may  have  been  its   original  organiza- 


realized  :  the  systematic  nomenclature  \  tion,  the  Hundred,  at  the  time  when  it 
served  its  purpose  by  marking  the  idea  becomes  known  to  us,  differed  greatly 
of  graduation  and  me  type  to  which  a  '  in  extent  in  various  piuts  of  England." 
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Such  wert  the  rights  and  obligations  characterising  the 
gentile  union.^  The  phratric  union,  binding  together  several 
gentes»  was  less  intimate,  but  still  included  some  mutual  rights 
and  obligations  of  an  analogous  character  ;  especially  a  com- 
munion of  particular  sacred  rites,  and  mutual  privileges  of 
prosecution  in  the  event  of  a  phrator  being  slain.  Each 
phratry  was  considered  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  four  tribes, 
and  all  the  phratries  of  the  same  tribe  enjoyed  a  certain 
periodical  communion  of  sacred  rites,  under  the  presidency  of 
a  magistrate  called  the  Phylo-Basileus  or  Tribe  King,  selected 
from  the  Eupatrids :  Zeus  Gele6n  was  in  this  manner  the 
patron  god  of  the  tribe  Geleontes.  Lastly,  all  the  four  tribes 
were  linked  together  by  the  common  worship  of  Apollo 
Patr6us  as  their  divine  father  and  guardian ;  for  Apollo  was 
the  father  of  I6n,  and  the  Eponyms  of  all  the  four  tribes  were 
reputed  sons  of  I6n. 

Thus  stood  the  primitive  religfious  and  social  union  of  the 
population  of  Attica  in  its  gradually  ascending  scale — as 
distinguished  from  the  political  union,  probably  of  later 
introduction,  represented  at  first  by  the  Trittyes  and  Nau- 
kraries,  and  in  after  times  by  the  ten  Kleisthenean  tribes, 
subdivided  into  Trittyes  and  Demes.  The  religious  and 
family  bond  of  aggregation  is  the  earlier  of  the  two :  but 
the  political  bond,  though  beginning  later,  will  be  found  to 
acquire  constantly  increasing  influence  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  this  history.  In  the  former,  personal  relation  is  the 
essential  and  predominant  characteristic  ^  —  local  relation 
being  subordinate :  in  the  latter,  property  and  residence 
become  the  chief  considerations,  and  the  personal  element 
counts  only  as  measured  along  with  these  accompaniments. 
All  these  phratric  and  gentile  associations,  the  larger  as  well 
as  the  smaller,  were  founded  upon  the  same  principles  and 
tendencies  of  the  Grecian  mind  ^ — a  coalescence  of  the  idea  of 


^  See  the  instructive  inscription  in 
Professor  Ross's  work  (Ueber  die  Demen 
von  Attika,  p.  26)  of  Uie  yhos  'Afivway- 
Zoiimr,  commemorating  the  archon  of 
that  gens,  the  priest  of  Kekrops,  the 
Ta^af  or  treasurer,  and  the  names  of 
the  members,  with  the  deme  and  tribe 
of  each  individual  Compare  Bossier, 
Dc  Gent.  Atticis,  p.   53.    About  the 


peculiar  religious  rites  of  the  gens  called 
Gephyraei,  see  Herodot.  v.  61. 

'  *vKai  ytviKot  opposed  to  ^vKcd 
romiKoL—Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  iv. 
14. 

8  Plato,  Euthydem.  p.  302  ;  Anstot. 
ap.  Schol.  in  Platon.  Axioch.  p.  465, 
ed.  Bek.  'Apurrordkris  ^al'  rod  SKov 
wK-fiBovs  hq^frniiLhov  'Adiivjiffiy  tU  re  robs 
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worship  with  that  of  ancestry,  or  of  communion  in  certain 
special  religious  rites  with  communion  of  blood,  real  or  sup- 
posed. The  god  or  hero,  to  whom  the  assembled  members 
offered  their  sacrifices,  was  conceived  as  the  primitive  ancestor 
to  whom  they  owed  their  origin  ;  often  through  a  long  list  of 
intermediate  names,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Milesian  Hekatxus, 
so  often  before  adverted  to.*  Each  family  had  its  own  sacred 
rites  and  funereal  commemoration  of  ancestors,  celebrated  by 
the  master  of  the  house,  to  which  none  but  members  of  the  family 
were  admissible :  so  that  the  extinction  of  a  family,  carrying 
with  it  the  suspension  of  these  religfious  rites,  was  held  by  the 
Greeks  to  be  a  misfortune,  not  merely  from  the  loss  of 
the  citizens  composing  it,  but  also  because  the  family  gods 
and  the  names  of  deceased  citizens  were  thus  deprived  of 
their  honours  ^  and  might  visit  the  country  with  displeasure. 


Tcofpyotrf  Koi  robs  hifuovpyohs,  ^vXks 
aJbrmp  ttrai  rtfftrapaSf  rmv  Zi  ^Kmv  lici- 
<mis  fjLoipks  cTyoc  rpcis,  h$  rpirr^s  re 
KoXovai  fcol  ^parplav  4fc(i<myr  8i  roint»¥ 
TpidKoma  cTrai  ydrri,  t5  Bh  yivos  ix  rptd- 
Korra  iipBomr  avviardy«u'  ro^rrovs  8^ 
robs  clj  Td  ydyri  rrrayfiipovs  y^vrtrras 
KoXwffu  Pollux,  viiu  3.  Ol  ner4xorr9s 
rod  ydpovSf  ytprfJTM  arol  6fA€ydXaicT€r 
y4p€i  fi^y  ob  vpoirfiicorrtSf  4k  hh  rris 
av¥49ov  o5t90  vpoffoiyop€v6iuvoi :  com- 
pare also  iiu  52;  Moeris.  Atticist  p.  108. 

Harpokrat.  v.  *k%6xX9»p  Tlarp^os,  0c- 
otifioif^  rcw^TOi,  'OpytwtSf  &c  EtymoL 
Maen.  v.  rtrprrrai;  Suidas,  v.  *Opy^vy€s; 
Pollux,  viii.  85;  Demosthen.  cont 
Eubulid.  p.  13 19.  clra  ^pdrop^Sf  c7ra 
'AtrSKKwyos  mrp^ov  ical  Aihs  ipKiov 
ytwjrrai ;  and  cont.  Neseram,  p.  1365. 
Isaeus  uses  6pytw>ts  as  synonymous  with 
ytvtnirat  (see  Drat  ii.  p.  19,  20-28,  ed. 
Bek.).  Schomann  (Antiq.  J.  P.  Grace. 
§  xxvl)  considers  the  two;  as  essentially 
distinct,  ^piirpii  and  ^GXor  both  occur 
in  the  Iliad,  ii.  362.  See  the  Disserta- 
tion of  Buttmann,  Ueber  den  BegrifT  von 
^parpia  (Mytholqzus,  c.  24,  p.  305);  and 
that  of  Meier,  De  Gentilitate  Atticft, 
where  the  points  of  knowledge  attainable 
respecting  the  Gentes  are  well  put  to- 
gether and  discussed. 

In  the  Thersean  Inscription  (No.  2448 
ap.  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscr.,  see  his  com- 
ment, p.  310)  containing  the  testament 
of  Epikt^ta,  whereby  a  bequest  is  made 
to  ol  avyytyus — 6  4uf9pf7osrt»y  avyytywr 
—this  latter  word  does  not  mean  kindred 


or  blood  relations,  but  a  variety  of  the 
gentile  union — "thiasus"  or  "sodali- 
tium."— Boeckh. 

*  Herodot.  i.  14J.  'Encarat^t — 7«Ffi»X»- 
y^ffarrl  re  imvrw  koX  iu^Miiram  iV 
irorpi^y  4s  4Kiceu94Karoy  Mp,  Again 
y*¥9riXoy4i<rtuni  kwrhv^  mcU  hwoMiavft 
4s  4KKwZ4Kvrov  BtSy,  The  Attic  expres- 
sion— itiyx^^uL  Up&p  md  6trliMf — illus- 
trates the  intimate  association  betwrecn 
family  relationship  and  common  religious 
privileges. — Isaeus,  Orat  vL  p.  89,  ed. 

■  Isaeus,  Or.  vl  p.  6i ;  il  p.  38; 
Demosth.  adv.  Makartatum,  p.  1053- 
1075;  *^^'  Leochar.  p.  1093.  R»p«<- 
ing  this  pemetuation  of  the  fiamily  sacred 
rites,  the  feeling  prevalent  amouE  the 
Athenians  is  much  the  same  as  what  is 
now  seen  in  China. 

Mr.  Davis  observes — "  Sons  are  con- 
sidered in  this  country,  where  the  power 
over  them  is  so  absolute  through  life,  is 
a  sure  support,  as  well  as  a  probable 
source  of  wealth  and  dignities,  should 
they  succeed  in  learning.  But  the  grand 
object  is,  the  perpetuation  of  the  race, 
to  sacrifice  at  tne  family  tombs.  With- 
out sons,  a  man  lives  without  honour  or 
satisfaction,  and  dies  unhappy ;  and  as 
the  only  remedy,  he  is  permitted  to 
adopt  the  sons  of  his  younger  brotheis. 

**  It  is  not  during  life  omy  that  a  man 
looks  for  the  service  of  his  sons.  It  is 
his  consolation  in  declining  years,  to 
think  that  they  y>-\\[  continue  the  per- 
formance of  the  prescribed  rites  in  the 
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The  larger  associations,  called  Gens,   Phratry,  Tribe,  were 
formed  by  an  extension  of  the  same  principle — of      ^ 
the  family  considered   as  a  relirious  brotherhood,  largementof 

...  ,  ,  .  ,  thcpnmiuvc 

worshippmg  some  common  god  or  hero  with  an  ap-  cwnjiyasso- 
propriate  surname  and  recognising  him  as  their  joint  ideas  of 
ancestor ;  and  the  festivals  Theoenia  and  Apaturia  ^  McestSr 
(the  first  Attic,  the  second  common  to  all  the  Ionic      ***** 
race)  annually  brought  together  the  members  of  these  phratries 
and  gentes  for  worship,  festivity,  and  maintenance  of  special 
sympathies ;  thus  strengthening  the  larger  ties  without  effacing 
the  smaller. 

Such  were  the  manifestations  of  Grecian  sociality,  as  we 
read  them  in  the  early  constitution,  not  merely  of  Attica,  but 
of  other  Grecian  states  besides.  To  Aristotle  and  Dikaearchus 
it  was  an  interesting  inquiry  to  trace  back  all  political  society 
into  certain  assumed  elementary  atoms,  and  to  show  by  what 
motives  and  means  the  original  families,  each  having  its 
separate  meal-bin  and  fireplace,^  had  been  brought  together 
into  larger  aggregates.  But  the  historian  must  accept  as  an 
ultimate  fact  the  earliest  state  of  things  which  his  witnesses 
make  known  to  him,  and  in  the  case  now  before  us,  the  gentile 
and  phratric  unions  are  matters  into  the  beginning  of  which 
we  cannot  pretend  to  penetrate. 

Pollux  (probably  from  Aristotle's  lost  work  on  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Greece)  informs  us  distinctly  that  the  members 
of  the  same  gens  at  Athens  were  not  commonly  related  by 
bloody — and  even  without  any  express  testimony  we  might 


hall  of  ancestors,  and  at  the  family 
tombs,  when  he  is  no  more ;  and  it  is 
the  absence  of  this  prospect  which 
makes  the  childless  doubly  miserable. 
The  superstition  derives  induence  from 
the  importance  attached  by  the  govern- 
ment to  this  spc^es  of  posthumous  duty; 
a  n^lect  of  which  b  punishable,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  laws.  Indeed,  of  all 
the  subjects  of  their  care,  there  are  none 
which  the  Chinese  so  religiously  attend 
to  as  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  con- 
ceiving that  any  n^lect  is  sure  to  be 
followed  by  worldly  misfortune.'' — (The 
Chinese,  by  John  Francis  Davis,  diap. 
ix.  p.  131-134,  ed  Knight,  1840.) 

Mr.  Mill  notices  the  same  state  of 
feeling  among  the  Hindoos. — (History 
of  British  India,  book  ii.  chap.  vii.  p. 

VOL.  II. 


381,  ed.  8vo.) 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  8  ;  Herodot 
i.  147;  Suidas,  *Aiten-ovpia—Z9bs*p6erpios 
— 'A^ycUa  ^parrpiot  the  presiding  god  of 
the  phratric  union. — Plato,  Euthydem. 
c  28,  p.  302;  Demosth.  adv.  Makart  p. 
1054.  See  Meier,  De  Gentilitate  Attid, 
p.  11-14. 

The  irdrpicu  at  Byzantium,  which  were 
different  from  Btacoi,  and  which  possessed 
corporate  property  (rd  re  BiaawriK^  ical 
T&  irarputfTiKo,  Aristot  CEconomic  ii.  4), 
are  doubtless  the  parallel  of  the  Athenian 
phratries. 

*  Dikaearchus  ap.  Stephan.  Byz,  v. 
Tlofrpd;  Aristot  Politi.  I,  6;  'Ofjunrtir^os 
and  SfioKdwovs  are  the  old  words  cited 
by  the  latter  from  Charondas  and  Epi- 
menid^. 
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have  concluded  such  to  be  the  fact  To  what  extent  the  gens 
at  the  unknown  epoch  of  its  first  formation  was  based  upon 
actual  relationship,  we  have  no  means  of  determining,  either 
with  regard  to  the  Athenian  or  the  Roman  gentes,  which  were 
in  all  main  points  analogous.  Gentilism  is  a  tie  by  itself; 
distinct  from  the  family  ties,  but  presupposing  their  existence 
and  extending  them  by  an  artificial  analogy,  partly  founded 
in  religious  belief  and  partly  on  positive  compact,  so  as  to 
Belief  in  a  comprehcnd  strangers  in  blood.  All  the  members  of 
SSST*'  ^^^  gens,  or  even  of  one  phratry,  believed  themselves 
ancestor.  ^^  j^^  spruug,  not  indeed  from  the  same  grandfather 
or  great-grandfather,  but  from  the  same  divine  or  heroic 
ancestor.  All  the  contemporary  members  of  the  phratry  of 
Hekataeus  had  a  common  god  for  their  ancestor  in  the  six- 
teenth degree;  and  this  fundamental  belief,  into  which  the 
Greek  mind  passed  with  so  much  facility,  was  adopted  and 
converted  by  positive  compact  into  the  Gentile  and  Phratric 
principle  of  union.  It  is  because  such  a  transfusion,  not 
recognised  by  Christianity,  is  at  variance  with  modem  habits 
of  thought,  and  because  we  do  not  readily  understand  how 
such  a  legal  and  religious  fiction  can  have  sunk  deep  into  the 
Greek  feelings,  that  the  Phratries  and  Gentes  appear  to  us 
mysterious.  But  they  are  in  harmony  with  all  the  l^endary 
genealogies  which  have  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  volume. 
Doubtless  Niebuhr,  in  his  valuable  discussion  of  the  ancient 
Roman  Gentes,  is  right  in  supposing  that  they  were  not  real 
families,  procreated  from  any  common  historical  ancestor. 
Still  it  is  not  the  less  true  (though  he  seems  to  suppose  other- 
wise) that  the  idea  of  the  gens  involved  /A^  de/ief  in  a  common 
Thisance.-  ^''^t  father,  divine  or  heroic — a  genealogy  which  we 
?2tlS!*^"*'  "^^y  properly  call  fabulous,  but  which  was  conse- 
»ccn6ittd.  crated  and  accredited  among  the  members  of  the 
gens  itself,  and  served  as  one  important  bond  of  union  between 
them.^    And  though  an  analytical  mind  like  Aristotle  might 


'  Niebuhr,  Romische  Geschichte,  voL 
i,  p.  317-337.  Varro*s  language  on  that 
point  is  clear : — "  Ut  in  hominibus 
<^usedam  sunt  cognationes  et  gentilitates, 
SIC  in  verbis.  Ut  enim  ab  iEmilio 
homines  orti  iEmilii  et  gentiles,  sic  ab 
JEmilu  nomine  declinatae  voces  in  gen- 
tilitate  nominali."     Paul.  Diacon.  p.  94. 


*  *  Gentilis  didtur  ex  eodem  genere  ortos, 
et  is  qui  simifi  nomine  appellatur,"  &c 
See  Becker,  Handbuch  der  Romischen 
Alterthiimer,  part  2,  Abth.  2,  p.  36. 

The  last  part  of  Uie  definition  ought 
to  be  struck  out  for  the  Grecian  gentes. 
The  passage  of  Varro  does  not  prove 
the  historical  reality  of  the  primitive 
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discern  the  diflference  between  the  gens  and  the  family,  so  as 
to  distinguish  the  former  as  the  offspring  of  some  special 
compact — still  this  is  no  fair  test  of  the  feelings  usual  among 
early  Greeks.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  Aristotle  himself,  son  of 
the  physician  Nikomachus,  who  belonged  to  the  gens  of  the 
Asklepiads,^  would  have  consented  to  disallow  the  procreative 
origin  of  all  these  religious  families  without  any  exception. 
The  natural  families  of  course  changed  from  generation  to 
generation,  some  extending  themselves  while  others  diminished 
or  died  out;  but  the  gens  received  no  alterations,  except 
through  the  procreation,  extinction,  or  subdivision  of  these 
component  families.  Accordingly  the  relations  of  the  families 
with  the  gens  were  in  perpetual  course  of  fluctuation,  and  the 
gentile  ancestorial  genealogy,  adapted  as  it  doubtless  was  to 
the  early  condition  of  the  gens,  became  in  process  of  time 
partially  obsolete  and  unsuitable.  We  hear  of  this  geneal<^fy 
but  rarely,  because  it  is  only  brought  before  the  public  in 
certain  cases  pre-eminent  and  venerable.  But  the  humbler 
gentes  had  their  common  rites,  and  common  superhuman 
ancestor  and  genealogy,  as  well  as  the  more  celebrated :  the 
scheme  and  ideal  basis  was  the  same  in  all 

Analogies,  borrowed  from  very  different  people  and  parts 
of  the  world,  prove  how  readily  these  enlarged  and  Anaiories 
factitious  family  imions  assort  with  the  ideas  of  an  nation.. 
early  stage  of  society.    The  Highland  clan,  the  Irish  sept,* 


&ther  or  Genarch  iEmilius,  but  it  proves 
that  the  members  of  the  gens  believed  in 
him. 

Dr.  Wilda,  in  his  learned  work,  *Das 
Dteutsche  Strafrecht'  (Halle,  i&|2),  dis- 
sents from  Niebuhr  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  seems  to  maintain  that  the 
Giecian  and  Roman  gentes  were  really 
distant  blood  relations  (p.  123).  How 
this  can  be  proved,  I  do  not  know  :  and 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  opmion  which 
he  advances  in  the  preceding  page  (p. 
122)  very  justly — ^that  these  quasi  fieuni- 
fies  are  primordial  facts  in  early  human 
society,  beyond  which  we  cannot  carry 
our  researches.  "The  fi&rther  we  go 
back  in  history,  the  more  does  the  com- 
munity exhibit  the  form  of  a  fiamily, 
though  in  reality  it  is  ff^/  a  mere 
fistmify.  This  is  the  limit  of  historical 
research,  which  no  man  can  transgress 
with  impunity"  (p.  122). 


^  Diogen.  Laert  v.  I. 

•  See  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in 
Northern  Greece,  ch.  2,  p.  85  (the 
Greek  word  ^pdrptat  seems  to  be  adopted 
in  Albania) ;  Boue,  La  Turquie  en  Eu- 
rope, voL  ii  ch.  I,  p.  15-17  ;  chap.  4,  p. 
530 ;  Spenser's  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland  (voL  vi.  p.  1542- 1543  of  Tonson's 
edition  of  Spenser's  Works,  1715) ;  Cy- 
prien  Robert,  Die  Slaven  in  der  Tiirkey, 
book  I,  ch.  I  and  2. 

So  too,  in  the  laws  of  King  Alfred  in 
Enflimd  on  the  subject  of  murder,  the 
guud-brethren  or  members  of  the  same 
guild  are  made  to  rank  in  the  position  of 
distant  relatives  if  there  happen  to  be  no 
blood  relatives : — 

'*  If  a  man,  kinless  of  paternal  rela- 
tives, fight  and  si&j  a  man,  then  if  he 
have  maternal  relatives,  let  them  pay  a 
third  of  the  wer :  his  guild-brethren 
a  third  part :  for  a  third  let  him  flee. 

2  F  2 
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the  ancient  l^^Uy  constituted  femilies  in  Friesland  and  Dith- 
marsch,  the  Phis  or  Phara  among  the  Albanians,  are  examples 
of  a  similar  practice:^  and  the  adoption  of  prisoners  by  the 


If  he  have  no  maternal  relatives,  let  his 

fuild-brethren  pay  half :  for  half  let  him 
ee  ....  If  a  man  kill  a  man  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, if  he  have  no  relatives,  let 
half  be  paid  to  the  king,  half  to  his  guild- 
brethren."  (Thoipe,  Ancient  Laws  and 
Institutes  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  79-81.) 
Again  in  the  same  work,  Leges  Henrici 
Pnmi,  vol.  i.  p.  596,  the  ideas  of  the 
kindred  and  the  guild  run  together  in 
the  most  intimate  manner  : — "  Si  quis 
hominem  ocddat — Si  eum  tunc  cognatio 
sua  deserat,  et  pro  eo^i/i^r/nolit,"  &c 
In  the  Salic  law,  the  members  of  a 
contubtmium  were  invested  with  the 
same  rights  and  obligations  one  towards 
the  other  (Rogge,  Gerichtswesen  der 
Germanen,  ch.  iii.  p.  62).  Compare 
Wilda,  Deutsches  Strafrecht,  p.  389, 
and  the  valuable  special  treatise  of  the 
same  author  (Das  Gildenwesen  im  Mit- 
telalter,  Berlin,  1 831),  where  the  origin 
and  process  of  the  guilds  from  the  pri- 
mitive times  of  German  heathenism  is 
unfolded.  He  shows  that  these  asso- 
ciations have  their  basis  in  the  earliest 
feelings  and  habits  of  the  Teutonic  race 
— the  family  was  as  it  were  a  natural 
guild — the  guild,  a  factitious  family. 
Common  religious  sacrifices  and  festi- 
vals— mutual  defence  and  help,  as  well 
as  mutual  responsibility — were  the  re- 
cognised bonds  among  the  congUdotus  ; 
they  were  sororitates  as  well  as  fraUr- 
nitaUs^  comprehending  both  men  and 
women  (deren  Genossen  wie  die  Glieder 
einer  Familie  eng  unter  einander  ver- 
bunden  waren,  p.  145).  Wilda  explains 
how  this  primitive  social  and  religious 
phrairy  (sometimes  this  very  expression 
fratria  is  used,  see  p.  109)  passed  into 
something  like  the  more  political  tribe 
or  phyli  (see  pp.  43,  57,  60,  116,  126, 
129,  344).  The  sworn  commum,  which 
spread  so  much  throughout  Europe  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
partakes  both  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other — conptratio — amicitia  jurata  (pp. 
148,  169). 

The  members  of  an  Albanian  phara 
are  all  jointly  bound  to  exact,  and  each 
severally  exposed  to  suffer,  the  vengeance 
of  blood,  in  the  event  of  homicide  com- 
mitted upon,  or  by,  any  one  of  them 
(Bou^,  ut  supra), 
•  See  the  valuable  chapter  of  Niebuhr, 


Rom.  Gesch.  voL  L  pp.  317,  350^  and 
edit 

The  Albfrghi  of  Genoa  in  the  middle 
ages  were  enlarged  families  created  hf 
voluntary  compact: — **De  tout  temps 
(observes  Sismondi)  les  families  puis- 
santes  avoient  ^t^  dans  Tusage,  k  Genes, 
d'augmenter  encore  leur  puissance  en 
adoptant  d'autres  families  moins  riches, 
moins  illustres,  ou  moins  nombreuses— 
auxquelles  elles  communiquoient  leor 
nom  et  leurs  armes,  qu'elles  prenoient 
ainsi  Tengagement  de  prot^^er — et  qui 
en  retour  s'assodoient  k  toutes  leurs 
querelles.  Les  maisons  dans  lesouelles 
on  entroit  ainsi  par  adoption,  etoient 
nomm^  des  alberghi  (aubexges),  et 
il  y  avoit  p>eu  de  maisons  illustres  qd 
ne  se  fiissent  ainsi  recrutto  k  Faide  de 
quelque  familie  ^trangire."  (Rcpub- 
hqnes  Italiennes,  t  xv.  ch.  120,  p.  366.) 

Eichhom  (Deutsche  Staats-  und 
Rechtsgeschichte,  sect.  18,  voL  I  p. 
84,  5th  edit.)  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
ancient  Germans,  that  the  German 
"  familise  et  propinquitates  "  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  (Germ,  c  7),  and  the  **g«i' 
tibus  cognationibusque  hominum "  ot 
Cssar  (B.  G.  vi.  22),  bore  more  analogy 
to  the  Roman  gens  than  to  relationship 
of  blood  or  wedlock.  According  to  the 
idea  of  some  of  the  German  tribes,  even 
blood-relationship  might  be  fonnally 
renounced  and  broken  off,  with  all  its 
connected  rights  and  obligations,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  individiul :  he  might 
declare  himself  ^inroiirr^,  to  use  the 
Greek  expression.  See  the  Titul.  63  of 
the  Salic  law  as  quoted  by  Eichhorn, 
/.  r. 

Professor  Koutorga  of  St  Petersburg 
(in  his  Essai  sur  rOrganisation  de  U 
Tribu  dans  TAntiquit^,  translated  from 
Russian  into  French  by  M.  Chopin, 
Paris,  1839)  has  traced  out  and  illustrated 
the  fundamental  analogy  between  the 
social  classification,  in  eariy  times,  of 
Greeks,  Romans,  Germans,  and  Russians 
(see  especiallv  pp.  47,  213).  Respect- 
ing the  early  history  of  Attica,  however, 
many  of  his  positions  are  advanced 
upon  very  untrustworthy  evidence  (see 
p.  123  seq,). 

Among  the  Arab  tribes  in  Algena 
there  are  some  which  are  supposed  to 
be  formed  from  the  descendants,  real  or 
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North  American  Indians,  as  well*  as  the  universal  prevalence 
and  efficacy  of  the  ceremony  of  adoption  in  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  world,  exhibit  to  us  a  solemn  formality  under  certain 
circumstances,  originating  an  union  and  affections  similar  to 
those  of  kindred.  Of  this  same  nature  were  the  Phratries  and 
Gentes  at  Athens,  the  Curiae  and  Gentes  at  Rome.  But  they 
were  peculiarly  modified  by  the  religious  imagination  of  the 
ancient  world,  which  always  traced  back  the  past  time  to  gods 
and  heroes:  and  religion  thus  supplied  both  the  common 
genealogy  as  their  basis,  and  the  privileged  communion  of 
special  sacred  rites  as  means  of  commemoration  and  per- 
petuity. The  Gentes,  both  at  Athens  and  in  other  parts  of 
Greece,  bore  a  patronymic  name,  the  stamp  of  their  believed 
common  paternity :  we  find  the  Asklepiadae  in  many  parts  of 
Greece — the  Aleuadae  in  Thessaly — ^the  Midylidae,  Psalychidae, 
Blepsiadae,  Euxenidae,  at  iEgina — the  Branchidae  at  Miletus — 
the  Nebridae  at  K6s — the  lamidae  and  Kl)^iadaB  at  Olympia 
— the  Akestoridae  at  Argos — the  Kinyradae  in  Cyprus  — 
the  Penthilidae  at  Mitylene^ — the  Talthybiadae  at  Sparta, — 
not  less  than  the  Kodridae,  Eumolpidae,  Phytalidae,  Lyko- 
mSdae,  Butadae,  Euneidae,  Hesychidae,  Brytiadae,  &c.  in  Attica.^ 
To  each  of  these  corresponded  a  mythical  ancestor  more  or 
less  known,  and  passing  for  the  first  father  as  well  as  the 
eponymous  hero  of  the  gens — Kodrus,  Eumolpus,  Butes,  Phy- 
talus,  Hesychus,  &c 

The  revolution  of  Kleisthenfis  in  509  B.C.  abolished  the  old 


reputed,  of  some  holy  man  or  marabout, 
whose  tomb,  covered  with  a  white  dome, 
is  the  central  point  of  the  tribe.  Some- 
times a  tribe  of  this  sort  is  divided  into 
ferka  or  sections,  each  of  which  has  for 
its  head  or  founder  a  son  of  the  Tribe- 
eponymus  or  founder.  Sometimes  these 
tribes  are  enlarged,  by  adjunction  or 
adoption  of  new  elements ;  so  that  they 
become  larger  tribes,  "  form^  \  la  fois 
par  le  d^eloppement  de  T^l^ment  fa- 
milial, et  par  I'aggr^gation  d'el^mens 
Strangers.** — "Tout  cela  se  naturalise 
par  le  contact,  et  chacun  des  nouveaux 
venns  prend  la  quality  d'Amri  (homme 
des  Beni  Amer)  tout  aussi  bien  que  les 
descendans  d' Amer  lui-m6me."  (Tableau 
de  la  Situation  des  Etablissemens  Fran- 
9ais  en  Alg^e,  Mar.  1S46,  p.  393). 
*  Pindar,  Pyth.  viiL  53;  Isthm.  vi.  92 ; 


Nem.  vii.  103 ;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  421 ; 
Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Km  ;  Herodot.  v.  44  ; 
vii.  134 ;  ix.  37 ;  Pausan.  x.  I,  4;  Ksdli- 
machus,  Lavacr.  Pallad.  33;  SchoL 
Pindar.  Pyth.  ii.  27;  Aristot.  Pol.  v.  8, 
13;  *AA.€v^My  rohs  irp^ovs,  Plato, 
Menon.  i,  which  marks  them  as  a 
numerous  gens.  See  Buttmann,  Dissert 
on  the  Aleuadae,  in  the  Mythologus,  vol. 
it  p.  246.  Bacchiadse  at  Corinth,  iHl- 
Hoaaif  Koi  Ityovro  i^  iWikaif  (Herod,  v. 
92). 

•  Harpokration,  v.  •Erfo/^wrdSai, 
Bovrdiai ;  Thucyd.  viii.  53 ;  Plutarch, 
Theseus,  12;  Themistokles,  i;  Demosth. 
cont  Nearjp.  1365;  Polemo  ap.  SchoL 
ad  Soph.  CEdip.  Kol.  489;  Plutarch, 
Vit  X.  Orator,  p.  841-844.  See  the 
Dissertation  of  O.  MUller,  De  Minerv& 
Poliade,  c  2. 
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tribes  for  civil  purposes,  and  created  ten  new  tribes — ^leaving 
the  phratries  and  gentes  unaltered,  but  introducing  the  local 
distribution  according  to  demes  or  cantons,  as  the  foundation 
of  his  new  political  tribes.  A  certain  number  of  demes  belong 
to  each  of  the  ten  Kleisthenean  tribes  (the  demes  in  the  same 
tribes  were  not  usually  contiguous,  so  that  the  tribe  was  not 
coincident  with  a  definite  circumscription),  and  the  deme,  in 
which  every  individual  was  then  registered,  continued  to  be 
that  in  which  his  descendants  were  also  registered  But  the 
gentes  had  no  connexion,  as  such,  with  these  new  tribes,  and 
the  members  of  the  same  gens  might  belong  to  different 
demes.*  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  the  old  arrangement  of  Attica,  the  division 
into  gentes  coincided  with  the  division  into  demes,  i,e.  it 
happened  not  unfrequently  that  the  gennfites  (or  members  of 
the  same  gens)  lived  in  the  same  canton,  so  that  the  name 
of  the  gens  and  the  name  of  the  deme  was  the  same.  More- 
over, it  seems  that  Kleisthenfis  recog^sed  a  certain  number  of 
new  demes,  to  which  he  g^ve  names  derived  from  some 
important  gens  resident  near  the  spot  It  is  thus  that  we  are 
to  explain  the  large  number  of  the  Kleisthenean  demes  which 
bear  patronymic  names.^ 


*  Demosth.  cont  Neaer.  p.  1365. 
Tittmann  (Griechische  Staatsverfass.  p. 
277)  thinks  that  every  citizen,  after  the 
Kleisthenean  revolution,  was  of  necessity 
a  member  of  some  phratry,  as  well  as  of 
some  deme:  but  the  evidence  which  he 
produces  is  in  my  judgement  insufficient. 
The  ideas  of  the  phratry  and  the  tribe 
are  often  confounded  together;  thus  the 
iEgeidae  of  Sparta,  whom  Herodotus 
(iv.  149)  calls  a  tribe,  are  by  Aristotle 
called  a  Phratry,  of  Thebans  (ap.  Schol. 
ad  Pindar.  Isthm.  vii.  18).  Compare 
Wachsmuth,  Hellenische  Alterthmns- 
kunde,  sect  83,  p.  17. 

A  great  many  of  the  demes  seem  to 
have  derived  their  names  from  the  shrubs 
or  plants  which  grew  in  their  neighbour- 
hood (Schol.  ad  Aristophan.  Plutus,  586, 
Vlvppivovs^  'VafAVovs,  &c.). 

'  For  example,  iEthalidse,  Butadse, 
Koth6kidae,  Daedalids,  Eiresidae,  Epiei- 
kidse,  Eroeadse,  Eupyridae,  Echelidse, 
KeiriadsB,  Kydantidae,  Lakiadse,  Pam- 
b6tadae,  Perithoidse,  Persidae,  Sema- 
chidse,    Skamb6nidae,    Sybridse,    Tita- 


kidse,  Thyrgonldse,  Hybadse,  Thymoe- 
tadae,  Pseonidae,  Philaidae,  Chollidae: 
all  these  names  of  demes,  bearing  the 
patronymic  form,  are  found  in  Harpo- 
kration  and  Stephanus  Byz.  alone. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  KtpoftM 
ever  constituted  a  ydpos,  but  the  name 
of  the  deme  KtpafUts  is  evidently  given, 
upon  the  same  principle,  to  a  place 
chieflv  occupied  by  potters.  The  gens 
Koip»yi9at  are  said  to  have  been  c^ed 
♦tAictf  (?  ^\vus)  and  nepiBoTSai  as  wdl 
as  Koip^viieu :  the  names  of  gentes  and 
those  of  demes  seem  not  juwajrs  dis- 
tinguishable. 

The  Butadae,  though  a  highly  vene- 
rable gens,  also  rank^  as  a  deme  (see 
the  Psephism  about  Lykurgus  in  Plu- 
tarch, Vit  X.  Orator,  p.  852)  :  yet  we 
do  not  know  that  there  was  any  locality 
called  Butadae.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
names  above  noticed  may  be  simply 
names  of  gentes,  enrolled  as  demes,  but 
without  meaning  to  imply  any  com- 
munity of  abode  among  the  members. 

The  members  of  a  Roman  gens  occu- 
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There  is  one  remarkable  difference  between  the  Roman  and 
the  Grecian  gens,  arising  from  the  different  practice  Romaaand 
in  regard  to  naming.     A   Roman   Patrician  bore 


habitually  three  names — the  gentile  name,  with  one  name 
following  it  to  denote  his  family,  and  another  preceding  it 
peculiar  to  himself  in  that  family.  But  in  Athens,  at  least 
after  the  revolution  of  Kleisthen^s,  the  gentile  name  was  not 
employed:  a  man  was  described  by  his  own  single  name, 
followed  first  by  the  name  of  his  father  and  next  by  that  of 
the  deme  to  which  he  belonged, — as  ^Eschints^  son  of  Atro- 
mitus,  a  Kothdkid.  Such  a  difference  in  the  habitual  system 
of  naming  tended  to  make  the  gentile  tie  more  present  to 
every  one's  mind  at  Rome  than  in  the  Greek  cities. 

Before  the  pecuniary  classification  of  the  Atticans  intro- 
duced by  Solon,  the  Phratries  and  Gentes,  and  the  Trittyes 
and  Naukraries,  were  the  only  recognised  bonds  among  them, 
and  the  only  basis  of  legal  rights  and  obligations,  over  and 
above  the  natural  family.  The  gens  constituted  a  close  incor- 
poration, both  as  to  property  and  as  to  persons.  Until  the 
time  of  Solon,  no  man  had  any  power  of  testamentary  dis- 
position. If  he  died  without  children,  his  gennfetes  succeeded 
to  his  property,^  and  so  they  continued  to  do  even  after  Solon, 
if  he  died  intestate.    An  orphan  girl  might  be  claimed  Rights  and 

-,,,  ,  ^    %  t        obligations 

in  mamage  of  right  by  any  member  of  the  gens,  the  of  thegcndic 
nearest  agnates  being  preferred  ;^  if  she  was  poor,  "«** 


pied  adjoining  residences,  on  some  occa- 
sions— to  what  extent  we  do  not  know 
(Heiberg,  De  Familiari  Patridonun 
Nexo,  ch.  24,  25,  Sleswic,  1829). 

We  find  the  same  patronymic  names 
of  demes  and  villages  elsewhere:  in  K6s 
and  Rhodes  (Ross.  Inscr.  Gr.  ined.,  No. 
15-26,  Halle,  1846);  Ustada  in  Naxos 
(Aristotle  ap.  Athenae.  viii.  p.  348) ; 
Botachida  at  Tegea  (Steph.  Byz.  in  v.) ; 
Branchida  near  Miletus,  &c ;  and  an 
interesting  illustration  is  afforded,  in 
other  times  and  other  places,  by  the 
frequency  of  the  ending  ikon  in  villages 
near  Zurich  in  Switzenand, — Mezikon, 
Nennikon,  Wezikon,  &c.  Bluntschli,  in 
his  history  of  Zurich,  shows  that  these 
terminations  are  abridgements  of  ing- 
hcven,  including  an  original  patronymic 
element— indicating  the  primary  settle- 
ment of  members  of  a  family,  or  of  a 
band  bearing  the  name  of  its  captain,  on 


the  same  spot  (Bluntschli,  Staats-  und 
Rechtsgeschichte  der  Stadt  Ziirich,  vol. 
i.  p.  26). 

In  other  inscriptions  from  the  island 
of  K6s,  published  by  Professor  Ross, 
we  have  a  deme  mentioned  (without 
name),  composed  of  three  coalescing 
rentes,  **  In  hoc  et  sequente  titulo  alium 
jam  deprehendimus  demum  Cmim^  e 
tribus  gentibus  appellatione  patronymidl 
conflatum,  Antimachidarum,  vSgilien- 
sium,  Archidarum."  (Ross,  Inscript 
Grace.  Ined.  Fascic  iii.  No.  307,  p.  44, 
Berlin,  1845.)  This  is  a  specimen  of 
the  process  systematically  introduced  by 
Kleisthen^  in  Attica. 

»  Plutarch,  Solon,  21.  We  find  a 
common  cemetery  exclusively  belonging 
to  the  gens  and  tenaciously  preserved 
(Demosth.  cont.  Eubulid.  p.  1307  ;  Ci- 
cero, Legg.  ii.  26). 

'  Demosth.  cont.  Makartat  p.  1068. 
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and  he  did  not  choose  to  marry  her  himself,  the  law  of  Solon 
compelled  him  to  provide  her  with  a  dowry  proportional  to 
his  enrolled  scale  of  property,  and  to  give  her  out  in  marriage 
to  another ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  dowry  required  to  be 
given  (large  even  as  fixed  by  Solon  and  afterwards  doubled) 
seems  a  proof  that  the  lawgiver  intended  indirectly  to  enforce 
actual  marriage.^  If  a  man  was  murdered,  first  his  near  rela- 
tions, next  his  genn^tes  and  phrators,  were  both  allowed  and 
required  to  prosecute  the  crime  at  law;^  while  his  fellow 
demots,  or  inhabitants  of  the  same  deme,  did  not  possess  the 
like  right  of  prosecuting.  All  that  we  hear  of  the  most  ancient 
Athenian  laws  is  based  upon  the  gentile  and  phratric  divisions, 
which  are  treated  throughout  as  extensions  of  the  family.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  this  division  is  completely  independent 
of  any  property  qualification — rich  men  as  well  as  poor  being 
comprehended  in  the  same  gens.'  Moreover  the  difierent 
gentes  were  very  unequal  in  dignity,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  which  each  possessed  the  hereditary 
and  exclusive  administration,  and  which,  being  in  some  cases 
considered  as  of  pre-eminent  sanctity  in  reference  to  the  whole 


See  the  singular  additional  proviso  in 
Plutarch,  Solon,  c  2a 

'  See  Meursius,  Themis  Attica,  i.  13. 

'  TTiat  this  was  the  primitive  custom, 
and  that  the  limitation  ti4xpi5  &ycif'(a8£y 
(Meier,  De  Bonis  Damnat.  p.  23,  cites 
ky§yificJiay  icaX  ^pcer6f>av)  was  subse- 
quently introduced  (Demosth.  cont. 
Euerg.  et  Mnesib.  p.  1 161),  we  may 
gather  from  the  law  as  it  stands  in  ! 
I)emosth.  cont  Makartat.  p.  1069,  which  j 
includes  the  phrators,  and  therefore,  d 
fortiori^  the  genn^tes  or  gentiles. 

The  same  word. 7^05  is  used  to  de-  • 
signate  both  the  circle  of  nameable  rela- 1 
tives,  brothers,  first  cousins  (d'yx*^'''**»»  ' 
Demosth.  cont.  Makartat  c.  9,  p.  1058),  I 
&c,  going  beyond  the  oXko^ — and  the  [ 
quasi-family  or  gens.    As  the  gentile  tie  ] 
tended  to  become  weaker,  so  the  former 
sense  of  the  word  became  more  and 
more  current,  to  the  extinction  of  the 
latter.     Ol   iv  y4v€i  or  ol  irpoffiKomts 
would  have  borne  a  wider  sense  in  the 
days  of  Drako  than  in  those  of  Demo- 
sthenes :  "Xvyyttf^s  usually  belongs   to 
ytvos  in  the  narrower  sense,  ycyrfirns 
to  y^uos  in  the  wider  sense,  but  Isaeus 
sometimes  uses  the  former  word  as  an 


exact  equivalent  of  the  latter  (Orat  viL 
PP-  95.  99.  102,  103,  Bekker).  TpuuAs 
appears  to  be  noted  in  Pollux  as  the 
equivalent  of  y4yos  or  gens  (viii.  iii), 
but  the  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
Attic  orators,  and  we  cannot  make  out 
its  meaning  with  certainty :  the  Inscrip- 
tion of  the  Deme  of  Peiraeeus  given  m 
Boeckh  (Corp.  Insc.  No.  loi,  p.  140) 
rather  adds  to  the  confusion  by  revealing 
the  existence  of  a  rpiaiAs  constituting 
the  fractional  part  of  a  deme,  and  not 
connected  with  a  gens:  compare  Boeckh's 
Comment  ad  loc  and  his  Addenda  and 
Corrigenda,  p.  900. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  translates  y^pos,  Aouu; 
which  I  cannot  but  think  inconvenient, 
because  that  word  is  the  natural  equiva- 
lent of  oIkos — a  very  important  word 
in  reference  to  Attic  feelings,  and 
quite  different  from  y4¥05  (Hist  of 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  14,  ch.  1 1).  It  will  be 
found  impossible  to  translate  it  by  any 
known  English  word  which  does  not  at 
the  same  time  suggest  erroneous  ideas : 
which  I  trust  wiU  be  accepted  as  my 
excuse  for  adopting  it  untranslated  into 
this  history. 

'  Demosthen.  cont  Makartat  l  c. 
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city,  were  therefore  nationalized.  Thus  the  Eumolpidae  and 
K^rj^kes,  who  supplied  the  Hierophant  and  superintended 
the  mysteries  of  the  Eleusinian  D6m6t6r— and  the  Butadae, 
who  furnished  the  priestess  of  Ath6n6  Polias  as  well  as  the 
priest  of  Poseid6n  Erechtheus  in  the  acropolis — seem  to  have 
been  reverenced  above  all  the  other  gentes.*  When  the 
name  Butadae  was  selected  in  the  Kleisthenean  arrangement 
as  the  name  of  a  deme,  the  holy  gens  so  called  adopted 
the  distinctive  denomination  of  Eteobutadae,  or  "The  true 
Butada."^ 

A  great  many  of  the  ancient  gentes  of  Attica  are  known  to 
us  by  name ;  but  there  is  only  one  phratry  (the  Achniadae) 
whose  title  has  come  down  to  us.*  These  phratries  and 
gentes  probably  never  at  any  time  included  the  whole 
population  of  the  country — and  the  proportion  not  included 
in  them  tended  to  become  larger  and  larger,  in  the  times 
anterior  to  Kleisthenfis,*  as  well  as  afterwards.  They  re- 
mained, under  his  constitution  and  throughout  the  subsequent 


>  Stt  iEschines  de  Falsi  Legat  d. 
292,  c.  46  ;  Lysias  cont  Andokid.  p.  108; 
Aiidokid.  de  Mysteriis,  p.  63,  Reiske ; 
Ddnarchus  and  Hellanikas  ap.  Harpo- 
kration.  v.  *Upo^dtrnii. 

In  case  of  crimes  of  impiety,  parti- 
cularly in  offences  against  the  sanctity 
of  the  Mysteries,  the  Eumolpidse  had  a 
peculiar  tribunal  of  their  own  number, 
oefore  which  offenders  were  brought  by 
the  king  archon.  Whether  it  was  often 
used,  seems  doubtful.  They  had  also 
certain  unwritten  customs  of  great  anti- 
quity, according  to  which  they  pro- 
nounced (Den^osthen.  cont  Androtion. 
p.  601;  Schol.  ad  Demosth.  vol.  ii.  p. 
137,  Reiske ;  compare  Meier  and  Scho- 
mann,  Der  Attische  Prozess,  p.  117). 
The  Butadse  also  had  certain  old  un- 
written maxims  (Androtion  ap.  Athenae. 

ix.  p.  374). 

Compare  Bossier,  De  Gentibus  et 
Familiis  Atticse,  p.  20,  and  Ostermann, 
De  Praeconibus  Graecor.  sect  2  and  3 
(Marpurg.  1845). 

•  Lycurgus  the  orator  is  described  as 
rhp  9riftor  BovrdSfitf  yipws  tov  rmv 
*Er€ofiiivraZmp  (Plutarch,  Vit  X.  Orator, 
p.  841). 

'  In  an  inscription  (apud  Boeckh. 
Corpus  Inscrip.  No.  465). 

Four  names  of  the  phratries  at  the 
Greek  city  of  Neapolis,  and  six  names 


out  of  the  thirty  Roman  curiae,  have 
been  preserved  (Becker,  Handbuch  der 
Romischen  Alterthiimer,  p.  32;  Boeckh, 
Corp.  Inscript  ii  p.  650). 

Each  Attic  phratry  seems  to  have  had 
its  OMm  separate  laws  and  customs,  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest,  roits  ^p4ropa-i,  jcor^ 
robs  4x9 (pup  p6fMvs  (Isaeus.  Or.  viii. 
p.  115,  ed.  Bek.;  vii.  p.  99 ;  iii.  JP.  49). 

Bossier  (De  Gentibus  et  Familiis 
Atticae,  Darmstadt,  1833),  and  Meier 
(De  Gentilitate  Attic&,  p.  41 -$4)  have 

S'ven  the  names  of  those  Attic  gentes 
at  are  known:  the  list  of  Meier  com- 
prises seventy-nine  in  number  (see  Kou- 
tor^  Organis.  Trib.  p.  122). 

^  Tittmann  (Griech.  Staatsalterthiimer, 
p.  271)  is  of  opinion  that  Kleisthen6s 
augmented  the  number  of  phratries,  but 
the  passage  of  Aristotle  brought  to  sup- 
port this  opinion  b  insufficient  proof 
(Polit  vi.  2, 1 1).  Still  less  can  we  agree 
with  Platner  (Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss 
des  Attischen  Rechts,  p.  74-77),  that 
three  new  phratries  were  assigned  to 
each  of  the  new  Kleisthenean  tnbes. 

Allusion  is  made  in  Hesychius,  'Arpid- 
Koorot,  "Z^m  rpuucdZos,  to  persons  not 
included  in  any  gens,  but  this  can  hardly 
be  understood  to  refer  to  times  anterior 
to  Kleisthen^  as  Wachsmuth  would 
argue  (p.  238). 
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history,  as  religious  quasi-famiiies  or  corporations,  conferring 
rights  and  imposing  liabilities  which  were  enforced  in  the 
regular  dikasteries,  but  not  directly  connected  with  the  citizen- 
ship or  with  political  functions:  a  man  might  be  a  citizen 
without  being  enrolled  in  any  gens.  The  forty-eight  Nau- 
kraries  ceased  to  exist,  for  any  important  purposes,  under  his 
constitution.  The  deme,  instead  of  the  naukrary,  became  the 
elementary  political  division,  for  military  and  financial 
and  p^ury  objccts  ;  while  the  demarch  became  the  working  local 
rewiudon  of  president,  instead  of  the  chief  of  the  naukrars.  The 
became  ex-  deme  howcvcr  was  not  coincident  with  a  naukrary, 
^  nor   the  demarch  with  the  previous  chief  of  the 

naukrary,  though  they  were  analogous  and  constituted  for 
the  like  purpose.^  While  the  naukraries  had  been  only  forty- 
eight  in  number,  the  demes  formed  smaller  subdivisions,  and 
(in  later  times  at  least)  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
four.^ 

But  though  this  early  quadruple  division  into  tribes  is 
tolerably  intelligible  in  itself,  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
reconciling  it  with  that  severalty  of  government  which  we 
learn  to  have  originally  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica.  From  Kekrops  down  to  Theseus  (says  Thucydid^) 
Manydis-  thcrc  wcre  many  different  cities  in  Attica,  each  of 
^m^nk^  them  autonomous  and  self-governing,  with  its  own 
aSJI^-"*  prytaneium  and  its  own  archona  It  was  only  on 
Theseus.  occasions  of  some  common  danger  that  these  distinct 
communities  took  counsel  together  under  the  authority  of  the 
Athenian  kings,  whose  city  at  that  time  comprised  merely 
the  holy  rock  of  Ath6n6  on  the  plain  ^  (afterwards  so  con- 


'  The  language  of  Photius  on  this 
matter  (v.  NavKpapta  ijl^p  6iro76p  n 
il  trvf^iopia  Ktd  6  5^fu»s'  vaiKpapos  Sc 
iiro76v  Ti  6  iii/iapxos)  is  more  exact  than 
that  of  Harpokration,  who  identifies  the 
two  completely — v.  A-fifiapxou  If  it  be 
true  that  the  naukraries  were  continued 
under  the  Kleisthenean  constitution, with 
the  alteration  that  they  were  augmented 
to  fifty  in  number,  five  to  every  Klei- 
sthenean tribe,  they  must  probably  have 
been  continued  in  name  alone  without 
any  real  efficiency  or  functions.  Klei- 
d^mus  makes  this  statement,  and  Boeckh 
follows  it  (Public  Economy  of  Athens, 


1.  ii.  ch.  21,  p.  256):  yet  I  cannot  but 
doubt  its  correctness.  For  the  rpirrhs 
(one-third  of  a  Kleisthenean  tribe)  was 
certainly  retained  and  was  a  working 
and  available  division  (see  Demosthenes 
de  Symmoriis,  c  7,  p.  1S4),  and  it  seems 
hardly  probable  that  there  should  be 
two  co-existing  divisions,  one  repre- 
senting the  tMrd  part,  the  other  the 
fifth  part,  of  the  same  tribes. 

•  Strabo,  ix.  p.  396. 

•  Strabo,  ix.  p.  396,  xirpa  h  wt^lf 
x€pioucovft4ini  k^kX^.  £uripid.  Ion,  157^ 
aKSntXov  oi  vtdwxf  4fi6p  (Ath^n6). 
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spicuous  as  the  acropolis  of  the  enhu-ged  Athens),  together 
with  a  naiTow  area  under  it  on  the  southern  side.  It  was 
Theseus  (he  states)  who  effected  that  great  revolution  whereby 
the  whole  of  Attica  was  consolidated  into  one  government — 
all  the  local  magistracies  and  councils  being  made  to  centre 
in  the  prytaneium  and  senate  of  Athens.  His  combined 
sagacity  and  power  enforced  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica 
the  necessity  of  recognising  Athens  as  the  one  city  in  the 
coimtry,  and  of  occup)dng  their  own  abodes  simply  as  con- 
stituent portions  of  Athenian  territory.  This  important  move, 
which  naturally  produced  a  great  extension  of  the  central 
city,  was  commemorated  throughout  the  historical  times  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  periodical  festival  called  Synoekia  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Ath6n6.* 

Such  is  the  accoimt  which  Thucydidfis  gives  of  the  original 
severalty  and  subsequent  consolidation  of  the  different  portions 
of  Attica.  Of  the  general  fact  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
though  the  operative  cause  assigned  by  the  historian — the 
power  and  sagacity  of  Theseus — ^belongs  to  legend  and  not 
to  history.  Nor  can  we  pretend  to  determine  either  the  real 
steps  by  which  such  a  change  was  brought  about,  or  its  date, 
or  the  number  of  portions  which  went  to  constitute  the  full- 
grown  Athens — further  enlarged  at  some  early  period,  though 
we  do  not  know  when,  by  voluntary  junction  of  the  Boeotian 
or  semi-Boeotian  town  Eleutherae,  situated  among  the  valleys 
of  Kith£r6n  between  Eleusis  and  Platxa.  It  was  the  standing 
habit  of  the  population  of  Attica,  even  down  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,^  to  reside  in  their  several  cantons,  where  their 
ancient  festivals  and  temples  yet  continued  as  relics  of  a 
state  of  previous  autonomy.  Their  visits  to  the  city  Long  con- 
were  made  only  at  special  times,  for  purposes  re-  SS*SStoSL 
ligious  or  political,  and  they  still  looked  upon  the  *'**^- 
country  residence  as  their  real  home.     How  deep-seated  this 

*  ThncyAiLi5;  Theophrast  Charact  I  of  Dionysus  and  a  relieious  ceremony 
29»  4.  Plutarch  (Theseus,  24)  gives  the  I  in  honour  of  that  god.  The  junction  of 
proceedings  of  Theseus  in  greater  de-  i  the  town  with  Athens  is  stated  by  Pau- 
tail,  and  with  a  stronger  tinge  of  sanias  to  have  taken  place  in  consequence 
democracy.  I  of  the  hatred  of  its  citizens  for  Thebes, 

'  Pausan.  i.  2,  4 ;  38,  2.  Diodor.  |  and  must  have  occurred  before  509  B.C, 
SicuL  iv.  2.  Schol.  ad  Aristophan.  \  about  which  period  we  find  Hysis  to  be 
Achara.  242.  t  the  frontier  deme  of  Attica  (HerodoL  v. 

The  Athenians  transferred  from  Eleu-  1  72 ;  vi.  108). 
therae  to  Athens  both  a  venerable  statue  | 
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cantonal  feeling  was  among  them,  we  may  see  by  the  fact  that 
it  survived  the  temporary  exile  forced  upon  them  by  the 
Persian  invasion,  and  was  resumed  when  the  expulsion  of 
that  destroying  host  enabled  them  to  rebuild  their  ruined 
dwellings  in  Attica.^ 

How  many  of  the  demes  recognised  by  Kleisthente  had 
originally  separate  governments,  or  in  what  local  aggregates 
they  stood  combined,  we  cannot  now  make  out  It  must  be 
recollected  that  the  city  of  Athens  itself  contained  several 
demes,  while  Peiraeeus  also  formed  a  deme  apart  Some  of 
the  twelve  divisions,  which  Philochorus  ascribes  to  Kekrops, 
present  probable  marks  of  an  ancient  substantive  existence— 
Kekropia,  or  the  region  surrounding  and  including  the  city 
and  acropolis ;  the  Tetrapolis,  composed  of  CEno^  Tryko- 
rythus,  Probalinthus  and  Marathon  ;^  Eleusis ;  Aphidnae  and 
Dekeleia,*  both  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  mythical  con- 
nexion with  Sparta  and  the  Dioskuri.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  Phal^rum  (which  is  one  of  the  separate  divisions 
named  by  Philochorus)  can  ever  have  enjoyed  an  autonomy 
apart  from  Athens.  Moreover  we  find  among  some  of  the 
demes  which  Philochorus  does  not  notice,  evidences  of  standing 
antipathies,  and  prohibitions  of  intermarriage,  which  might 
seem  to  indicate  that  these  had  once  been  separate  little 
states.*    Though  in  most  cases  we  can  infer  little  from  the 


*  Thucyd.  it  15,  16.  oWif  «XAo  If 
itiXw  r^y  itunov  iitoK^lirmr  I^Koarof — re- 
specting the  Athenians  from  the  country 
who  were  driven  into  Athens  at  the  first 
invasion  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

'  Etymologicon  Magn.  v.  *EwaKpia 
X^pa ;  Strabo,  viii  p.  383 ;  Stephan. 
Byz.  V.  TTpdwoMf, 

The  rtrpducmftoi  comprised  the  four 
demes,  Utipcuuf,  ^aXripus,  Bvir«rc«y«f, 
Bvftolroiai  (Pollux,  iv.  105):  whether 
this  is  an  old  division,  however,  has 
been  doubted  (see  Ilgen,  De  Tribubus 
Atticis,  p.  51). 

The  *EwaKp4wif  rpirrbs  is  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  apud  Ross  (Die  Demen 
von  Attika,  p.  vi).  Compare  Boeckh 
ad  Corp.  Inscr.  No.  82 :  amonc^  other 
demes,  it  comprised  the  deme  Pl&theia. 
Mesogaea  also  (or  rather  the  Mesogei,  ol 
Mtff6y9wi)  aopears  as  a  communion  for 
sacrifice  ana  religious  purposes,  and  as 
containing  the  deme  Bat^.   See  Inscrip- 


tiones  Atticse  nuper  repertse  daodedm, 
by  Em.  Curtius;  Berlin,  1843:  Inscript 
i.  p.  3.  The  exact  site  of  the  deme 
Bat6  in  Attica  is  unknown  (Ross,  Die 
Demen  von  Attika,  p.  64) :  and  respect- 
ing the  question,  what  portion  of  Attica 
was  called  Mesogaea,  very  different  con- 
jectures have  beoi  started,  which  there 
appears  to  be  no  means  of  testing. 
Compare  Schomann  de  Comitiis,  p.  343, 
and  Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Atdca,  p. 
229,  2nd  edit. 

'  Diksearchus,  FragOL  p.  109,  ed. 
Fuhr  ;  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c  33. 

*  Such  as  that  between  the  Pallenseans 
and  Agnusians  (Plutarch,  Theseus,  12). 

Achamse  was  the  largest  and  most 
populous  deme  in  Attica  (see  Ross,  Die 
Demen  von  Attika,  p.  62  ;  Thucyd.  iL 
21);  yet  Philochorus  aoes  not  mention  it 
as  having  ever  constituted  a  substantive 

Several  of  the  demes  seem  to  have 
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legends  and  religfious  ceremonies  which  nearly  every  deme^ 
had  peculiar  to  itself,  yet  those  of  Eleusis  are  so  whatdemcs 
remarkable,  as  to  establish  the  probable  autonomy  of  JSTiS!?"' 
that  township  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period.  S^^-^ 
The  Homeric  hymn  to  Dfimfiter,  recounting  the  ^^i«»«»- 
visit  of  that  goddess  to  Eleusis  after  the  abduction  of  her 
daughter,  and  the  first  establishment  of  the  Eleusinian  cere- 
monies, specifies  the  eponymous  prince  Eleusis,  and  the 
various  chiefs  of  the  place — Keleos,  Triptolemus,  Diokl^s, 
and  Eumolpus.  It  also  notices  the  Rharian  plain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eleusis.  But  not  the  least  allusion  is  made 
to  Athens  or  to  any  concern  of  the  Athenians  in  the  presence 
or  worship  of  the  goddess.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
at  the  time  when  this  hymn  was  composed,  Eleusis  was  an 
independent  town  :  what  that  time  was,  we  have  no  means  of 
settling,  though  Voss  puts  it  as  low  as  the  30th  Olympiad.^ 
And  the  proof  hence  derived  is  so  much  the  more  valuable, 
because  the  hymn  to  Dfimfitfir  presents  a  colouring  strictly 
special  and  local :  moreover  the  story  told  by  Solon  to  Croesus, 
respecting  Tellus  the  Athenian  who  perished  in  battle  against 
the  neighbouring  townsmen  of  Eleusis,'  assumes  in  like  manner 
the  independence  of  the  latter  in  earlier  times.  Nor  is  it 
unimportant  to  notice,  that  even  so  low  as  300  B.c  the 
observant  visitor  Dikaearchus  professes  to  detect  a  difference 
between  the  native  Athenians  and  the  Atticans,  as  well  in 
physiognomy  as  in  character  and  taste.* 

In  the  hbtory  set  forth  to  us  of  the  proceedings  of  Theseus, 
no  mention  is  made  of  these  four  Ionic  tribes ;  but  Eumtridae, 
another  and  a  totally  different  distribution  of  the  DcmiSJii?" 
people  into  Eupatridae,  Gedmori  and  Demiurgi,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  first  introduced,  is  brought  to  our  notice  :  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus  gives  only  a  double  division — Eupatridae 
and  dependent  cultivators ;  corresponding  to  his  idea  of  the 


stood  in  repute  for  peculiar  qualities, 
good  or  bad :  see  Anstophan.  Acham. 
177*  with  Elmsley's  note. 

•  Strabo,  ix.  p.  396 ;  Plutarch,  The- 
sens,  14.  Polemo  had  written  a  book 
expressly  on  the  eponymous  heroes  of 
the  Attic  demes  and  tribes  (Preller, 
Polemonis  Fragm.  p.  42) :  the  Atthido- 
gniphen  were  all   rich   on  the  same 


subject:  see  the  Fragments  of  the 
Atthis  of  Hellanikus  (p.  24,  ed.  Preller), 
also  those  of  Istrus,  Philochorus,  &c. 

•  J.  H.  Voss,  Erlauterungen,  p.  i :  see 
the  hymn,  96-106,  451-475:  compare 
Hermesianax  ap.  Athen.  xiii.  p.  597. 

•  Herodot  i.  30. 

•  Diksearch.  Vita  Grsecise,  p.  141, 
Fragm.  ed.  Fuhr. 
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patricians  and  clients  in  early  Rome.^  As  far  as  we  can 
understand  this  triple  distinction,  it  seems  to  be  disparate 
and  unconnected  with  the  four  tribes  above-mentioned.  The 
Eupatridae  are  the  wealthy  and  powerful  men,  belonging  to 
the  most  distinguished  families  in  all  the  various  gentes,  and 
principally  living  in  the  city  of  Athens,  after  the  consolidation 
of  Attica  :  from  them  are  distinguished  the  middling  and  lower 
people,  roughly  classified  into  husbandmen  and  artisans.  To 
the  Eupatridae  is  ascribed  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  and 
social  ascendency.  They  are  represented  as  the  source  of  all 
authority  on  matters  both  sacred  and  profane  :  *  they  doubtless 
comprised  those  gentes,  such  as  the  Butadae,  whose  sacred 
ceremonies  were  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  reverence  by 
the  people  ;  and  we  may  conceive  Eumolpus,  Keleos,  Diokl^s, 
&c.,  as  they  are  described  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  D^m^t^,  in 
the  character  of  Eupatridae  of  Eleusis.  The  humbler  gentes, 
and  the  humbler  members  of  each  gens,  would  appear  in  this 
classification  confounded  with  that  portion  of  the  people  who 
belonged  to  no  gens  at  alL 

From  these  Eupatridae  exclusively,  and  doubtless  by  their 
Eu^l^^  selection,  the  nine  annual  archons — probably  also 
the  Prytanes  of  the  Naukrari — were  taken.  That  the 
senate  of  Areopagus  was  formed  of  members  of 
the  same  order,  we  may  naturally  presume.  The  nine  archons 
all  passed  into  it  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office^ 
subject  only  to  the  condition  of  having  duly  passed  the  test  of 
accountability  ;  and  they  remained  members  for  life.  These 
are  the  only  political  authorities  of  whom  we  hear  in  the 
earliest  imperfectly  known  period  of  the  Athenian  government, 
after  the  discontinuance  of  the  king,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Senate  of  aunual  changc  of  archons.  The  senate  of  Areopagus 
Areopagus,  secms  to  represent  the  Homeric  council  of  old  men ; ' 
and  there  were  doubtless,  on  particular  occasions,  general 
assemblies  of  the  people,  with  the  same  formal  and  passive 


oni 

hetdaU 
political 
power. 


*  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c  2K;  Dionys. 
Hal.ii.8. 

*  Etvmdogic.  Magn.  Eifwcer^tiai — ol 
odr^  TO  ft<rrv  ohcovvrts,  ml  fitrdxopr^s 
TOW  fidciKiKov  ydpovs,  lad  riip  rw  Upw 
^-witiiXtwp  woio6fuyot.  The  fiwrt\uchy 
yipos  includes  not  only  the  Kodrids  but 
also  the  Erechtheids,  Pandionids,  Pal- 


laiitids,&c.  See  also  Plutarch,  Theseus, 
c.  24 ;  Hesychius,  ^Kypoiwrau 

Yet  Isokrat8s  seems  to  speak  of  the 
great  family  of  the  Alkmseonidse  as  fufi 
included  among  the  Eupatride  (Orat. 
xvi.  De  Bigis,  p.  351,  p.  506,  Bdc.). 

'  Meier  und  Schomann,  Der  Attische 
Prozess,  Einleitung,  p.  la 
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character  as  thie  Homeric  agora — at  least  we  shall  observe 
traces  of  such  assemblies,  anterior  to  the  Solonian  legislation. 
Some  of  the  writers  of  antiquity  ascribed  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  senate  of  Areopagus  to  Solon,  just  as  there  were 
also  some  who  considered  Lycurgus  as  having  first  brought 
together  the  Spartan  Gerusia.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  senate  of  Areopagus  is  a 
primordial  institution,  of  immemorial  antiquity,  though  its 
constitution  as  well  as  its  functions  underwent  many  changes. 
It  stood  at  first  alone  as  a  permanent  and  collegiate  authority, 
originally  by  the  side  of  the  kings  and  afterwards  by  the  side 
of  the  archons.  It  would  then  of  course  be  known  by  the 
title  of  The  BoulS — The  senate  or  council ;  its  distinctive  title, 
**  Senate  of  Areopagus "  (borrowed  from  the  place  where  its 
sittings  were  held)  would  not  be  bestowed  until  the  formation 
by  Solon  of  the  second  senate  or  council,  from  which  there 
was  need  to  discriminate  it 

This  seems  to  explain  the  reason  why  it  was  never  men- 
tioned in  the  ordinances  of  Drako,  whose  silence  supplied  one 
argument  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  it  did  not  exist  in 
his  time,  and  that  it  was  first  constituted  by  Solon.^  We 
hear  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus  chiefly  as  a  judicial  tribunal, 
because  it  acted  in  this  character  constantly  throughout 
Athenian  history,  and  because  the  orators  have  most  frequent 
occasion  to  allude  to  its  decision  on  matters  of  trial.  But  its 
functions  were  originally  of  the  widest  senatorial  character, 
directive  generally  as  well  as  judicial.  And  although  the 
gradual  increase  of  democracy  at  Athens  (as  will  be  hereafter 
explained)  both  abridged  its  powers  and  contributed  still 
further  comparatively  to  lower  it,  by  enlarging  the  direct 
working  of  the  people  in  assembly  and  judicature,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  which  was  a  permanent 
adjunct  and  auxiliary  of  the  public  assembly — ^yet  it  seems 
to  have  been,  even  down  to  the  time  of  Periklfis,  the  most 
important  body  in  the  state.  And  after  it  had  been  cast 
into  the  background  by  the  political  reforms  of  that  great 
man,  we  still  find  it  on  particular  occasions  stepping  forward 


'  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  19;   Aristotle,  I  Solon  first  instituted  the  senate  of  Areo>> 
Polit  ii.  9,  2  ;  Cicero,  De  Offic.  L  22.    pagus  (viiL  125). 
Pollux  seems  to  follow  the  opinion  that  | 
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to  reassert  itis  ancient  powers,  and  to  assume  for  the  moment 
that  undefined  interference  which  it  had  enjoyed  without 
dispute  in  antiquity.  The  attachment  of  the  Athenians  to 
their  ancient  institutions  gave  to  the  senate  of  Areopagus  a 
constant  and  powerful  hold  on  their  minds,  and  this  feeling 
was  rather  strengthened  than  weakened  when  it  ceased  to 
be  an  object  of  popular  jealousy — ^when  it  could  no  longer  be 
employed  as  an  auxiliary  of  oligarchical  pretensions. 

Of  the  nine  archons,  whose  number  continued  unaltered 
The  nine  ^o*"  683  B.C  to  the  cnd  of  thc  free  democracy,  three 
SJ^InSi^  bore  special  titles— the  Archon  Eponymus,  from 
dons.  whose  name  the  designation  of  the  year  was  derived, 

and  who  was  spoken  of  as  The  Archon;  the  Archon  Basileus 
(king),  or  more  frequently,  the  Basileus ;  and  the  Polemarch. 
The  remaining  six  passed  by  the  general  title  of  Thesmo- 
thetae.  Of  the  first  three,  each  possessed  exclusive  judicial 
competence  in  regard  to  certain  special  matters:  the  Thes- 
mothetae  were  in  this  respect  all  on  a  par,  acting  sometimes 
as  a  board,  sometimes  individually.  The  Archon  Eponymus 
determined  all  disputes  relative  to  the  family,  the  gentile,  and 
the  phratric  relations  :  he  was  the  legal  protector  of  orphans 
and  widows.*  The  Archon  Basileus  (or  king  archon)  enjoyed 
competence  in  complaints  respecting  offences  against  the 
religious  sentiment  and  respecting  homicide.  The  Polemarch 
(speaking  of  times  anterior  to  Kleisthenfes)  was  the  leader  of 
military  force  and  judge  in  disputes  between  citizens  and 
non-citizens.  Moreover  each  of  these  three  archons  had  par- 
ticular religious  festivals  assigned  to  him,  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  superintend  and  conduct.  The  six  Thesmothetae 
seem  to  have  been  judges  in  disputes  and  complaints,  gene- 
rally, against  citizens,  saving  the  special  matters  reserved  for 
the  cognizance  of  the  first  two  archons.  According  to  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word  Thesmothetae,  all  the  nine  archons 
were  entitled  to  be  so  called,*  though  the  first  three  had 


'  Pollux,  viii.  89-91. 

*  We  read  the  $€fffioB4rttw  hydxpurts 
in  Demosthen.  coDt  Eubulidem,  c.  17, 
p.  1319,  and  Pollux,  viii.  85;  a  series  of 
questions  which  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  answer  before  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  occupy  their  office.    Similar 


questions  must  have  been  put  to  the 
Archon,  the  Basileus,  and  the  Polem- 
arch; so  that  the  words  BftrfAo$€rtnf  AwC- 
Kpiffis  may  reasonably  be  understood  to 
apply  to  all  the  nine  archons,  as  indeed 
we  find  the  words  robs  iwv4a  &pxorTas 
hKtKplv€r€  shortly  afterwards,  p.  1320. 
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especial  designations  of  their  own.  The  word  Thesmoi  (ana- 
logous to  the  Themistes*  of  Homer)  includes  in  its  meaning 
both  general  laws  and  particular  sentences — the  two  ideas 
not  being  yet  discriminated,  and  the  general  law  being  con- 
ceived only  in  its  application  to  some  particular  case.  Drako 
was  the  first  Thesmothet  who  was  called  upon  to  set  down 
his  Thesmoi  in  writing,  and  thus  to  invest  them  essentially 
with  a  character  of  more  or  less  generality. 

In  the  later  and  better-known  times  of  Athenian  law,  we 
find  these  archons  deprived  in  great  measure  of  their  powers 
of  judging  and  deciding,  and  restricted  to  the  task  of  first 
hearing  the  parties  and  collecting  the  evidence,  next,  of  intro- 
ducing the  matter  for  trial  into  the  appropriate  dikastery, 
over  which  they  presided.  But  originally  there  was  no  sepa- 
ration of  powers ;  the  archons  both  judged  and  administered, 
sharing  among  themselves  those  privileges  which  had  once 
been  united  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  probably  account- 
able at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office  to  the  senate  of 
Areopagus.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  functions  of  that 
senate,  and  those  of  the  prytanes  of  the  naukrars,  were  of  the 
same  double  and  confused  nature.  All  of  these  functionaries 
belonged  to  the  Eupatrids,  and  all  of  them  doubtless  acted 
more  or  less  in  the  narrow  interest  of  their  order :  moreover 
there  was  ample  room  for  favouritism,  in  the  way  of  con- 
nivance, as  well  as  antipathy,  on  the  part  of  the  archons. 
That  such  was  decidedly  the  case,  and  that  discontent  began 
to  be  serious,  we  may  infer  from  the  duty  imposed  on  the 
thesmothet  Drako,  B.a  624,  to  put  in  writing  the  Dnjcoand 
Thesmoi  or  Ordinances,  so   that   they    might   be  ^^'^• 


Besides,  all  the  nine,  after  passing  the 
M6yeu  at  the  close  of  their  official  year, 
became  members  of  the  Areiopagus. 

*  Respecting  the  word  Offuarts  in  the 
Homeric  sense,  see  above,  ch.  xx.  part  i. 

Both  Aristotle  (Polit  ii.  9,  9)  and 
Demosthenes  (contr.  Euerg.  et  Mnesibol. 
c  18,  p.  1 161)  call  the  ordinances  of 
Drako  r^/ioi,  not  OtffnoL  AndokidSs 
distinguishes  the  Btcfwl  of  Drako  and 
the  rJJioi  of  Solon  (De  Mysteriis,  p.  11). 
This  is  the  adoption  of  a  phrase  com- 
paratively modern ;  Solon  called  his 
own  laws  9c<r/Ao(.    The  oath  of  the  ittpi 


armed  police  of  Attica  during  the  first 
two  years  of  their  military  age),  as  given 
in  Pollux  (vii.  106),  seems  to  contain 
many  ancient  phrases :  this  phrase — icol 
TOiJ  OforfjLOis  TOiJ  iipvfUifois  ittlffofxat — 
is  remarkable,  as  it  indicates  the  ancient 
association  of  religious  sanction  which 
adhered  to  the  word  Occr/iof ;  for  I8p^- 
taOai  is  the  word  employed  in  reference 
to  the  establishment  and  domiciliation 
of  the  gods  who  protected  the  country — 
OioBai  v6fxovs  is  the  later  expression  for 
making  laws.  Compare  Stobaeus  De 
Republic,   xhii.  48,  ed.  Gaisford,  and 


-roXoi  $<pyifioi  (the  youth  who  formed  the  '  Demosth^n.  cont.  Macartatc.  13,  p.  1069. 
VOL.  II.  2   G 
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^shown  publicly"  and  known  beforehand.*  He  did  not 
meddle  with  the  political  constitution,  and  in  his  ordinances 
Aristotle  finds  little  worthy  of  remark  except  the  extreme 
severity*  of  the  punishments  awarded :  petty  thefts,  or  even 
proved  idleness  of  life,  being  visited  with  death  or  disfran- 
chisement 

But  we  are  not  to  construe  this  remark  as  demonstrating 
any  special  inhumanity  in  the  character  of  Drako,  who  was 
not  invested  with  the  large  power  which  Solon  afterwards 
enjoyed^  and  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  imposed  upon  the 
community  severe  laws  of  his  own  inventioa  Himself  of 
course  an  Eupatrid,  he  set  forth  in  writing  such  ordinances 
as  the  Eupatrid  archons  had  before  been  accustomed  to 
enforce  without  writing,  in  the  particular  cases  which  came 
before  them ;  and  the  general  spirit  of  penal  legislaticm  had 
become  so  much  milder,  during  the  two  centuries  which 
followed,  that  these  old  ordinances  appeared  to  Aristotle 
intolerably  rigorous.  Probably  neither  Drako,  nor  the  Lokrian 
Zaleukus,  who  somewhat  preceded  him  in  date,  were  more 
rigorous  than  the  sentiment  of  the  age:  indeed  the  few 
fragments  of  the  Drakonian  tables  which  have  reached  us, 
far  from  exhibiting  indiscriminate  cruelty,  introduce,  for  the 
first  time,  into  the  Athenian  law,  mitigating  distinctions  in 
respect  to  homicide  f  founded  on  the  variety  of  concomitant 
circumstances.  He  is  said  to  have  constituted  the  judges 
called  Ephetae,  fifty-one  elders  belonging  to  some  respected 
gens  or  possessing  an  exalted  position,  who  held  their  sittings 
for  trial  of  homicide  in  three  different  spots,  according  to  the 
difference  of  the  cases  submitted  to  them.  If  the  accused 
Different  P^^Y*  admitting  the  fact,  denied  any  culpable  inten- 
fonJSiidde  *^o^  ^^^  pleaded  accident,  the  case  was  tried  at  the 
»t Athens,     place  Called  the  Palladium;  when  found  guilty  of 


^'OrtStafihs  i^dvri  08c — such  is  the 
exact  expression  of  Solon's  law  (Plu- 
tardi,  Solon,  c  19) ;  the  word  Btc/Abs 
is  found  in  Solon's  own  poems,  0(a'fiiohs 
8*  6fju>lovs  r^  KOK^  re  Ki,ya$^. 

*  Aristot  Polit  ii.  9,  9;  Rhetoric 
ii.  25,  I;  Aulus  Gell.  N.  A.  xi.  18 ;  Pau- 
sanias,  ix.  36,  4 ;  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  19 ; 
though  Pollux  (viii.  42)  does  not  agree 
with  him.  Taylor.  Lectt.  L3rsiac£,  ch.  10. 

Respecting  the  ettrnol  of  Drako,  see 


Kuhn  ad  iElian.  V.  H.  viii.  la  The 
preliminai^  sentence  whi^  Porphyry 
(De  Abstinenti&,  iv.  22)  ascribes  to 
Drako  can  hardly  be  genuine. 

*   Pausanias,    ix.   36,   2.     Apdicoms 
*A6riwaiois  OttrfiaOrt^Kaanros  ix  rw¥  iictimv 

iipX^h  A^Awr  Tc  Mffmv  tBtiOM  clreu 
Xpiit  fcaX  8^  Koi  rifAwptas  fwtxov :  com- 
pare D^mosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat  p. 
637;  Lysias  de  Caede  Eratosthen.  p.  31. 
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accidental  homicide,  he  was  condemned  to  a  temporary  exile, 
unless  he  could  appease  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  but  his 
pfoperty  was  left  untouched.  If,  again,  admitting  the  fact, 
he  defended  himself  by  some  valid  ground  of  justification, 
such  as  self-defence,  or  flagrant  adultery  with  his  wife  on  the 
part  of  the  deceased,  the  trial  took  place  on  ground  conse- 
crated to  Apollo  and  Artemis,  called  the  Delphinium*  A 
particular  spot  called  the  Phreattys,  close  to  the  seashore, 
was  also  named  for  the  trial  of  a  person,  who  while  under 
sentence  of  exile  for  an  unintentional  homicide,  might  be 
charged  with  a  second  homicide,  committed  of  course  without 
the  limits  of  the  territory :  being  considered  as  impure  from 
the  efTects  of  the  former  sentence,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
set  foot  on  the  soil,  but  stood  his  trial  on  a  boat  hauled  close 
in  shore.  At  the  Prytaneium  or  government-house  itself 
sittings  were  held  by  the  four  Phylo-Basileis  or  Tribe  Kings, 
to  try  any  inanimate  object  (a  piece  of  wood  or  stone,  &c.) 
which  had  caused  death  to  any  one,  without  the  proved  inter- 
vention of  a  human  hand  :  the  wood  or  stone,  when  the  fact 
was  verified,  was  formally  cast  beyond  the  border.*    All  these 


^  Harpokratioii,  w.  ^E^hoh  'Eir2  At X- 

Pollux,  viii.  119,  124,  125;  Photitis, 
V.  *E^4Ttu ;  Hesychius,  4s  ^p^drou  ; 
Ddmosthen.  cont  Aristokrat.  c  15*18, 
p.  642-645;  cont  Makartat.  c  13,  p. 
1068.  When  PoUox  speaks  of  the  five 
courts  in  which  the  Ephetae  judged,  he 
probably  includes  the  Areopagus  (see 
D^osthen.  cont  Aristokrat  c  14,  p. 
641). 

About  the  judges  Ir  ^/motto?,  see 
Aristot  Polit  iv.  13,  2.  On  the  general 
subject  of  this  ancient  and  obscure 
criminal  procedure,  see  Matthise,  De 
Jndidis  Atheniensium  (in  Miscellan. 
Philologic  voL  L  p.  143  sf^.) ;  also 
Scfaomann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Pub.  Att  sect. 
61,  p.  288  ;  Platner,  Prozess  und  Kla- 
gen  bey  den  Attikem,  b.  i.  ch.  i ;  and  E. 
W.  Weber,  Comment  ad  D^mosthen. 
cont  Aristokrat  pp.  627,  641 ;  Meier 
nnd  Schomann,  Attisch.  Prozess,  p. 
14-19. 

I  cannot  consider  the  Ephetae  as 
judges  in  appeal,  and  I  agree  with  those 
(Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.  p.  171; 
Meier  und  Schomann,  Attisch.  Prozess, 
p.  16;  Platner,  Prozess  und  Klagen, 
t  L  p.  18)  who  distrust  the  etymology 


which  connects  this  word  with  4^4fftfws» 
The  active  sense  of  the  word  akin  to 
i^if/iai  {Msch,  Prom.  4)  and  ^^cr/t^, 
meets  the  case  better:  see  O.  Miiller, 
Proleg^;.  ad  Mythoi.  p.  424  (thoueh 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  the 
Ephetae  to  be  older  than  Drako) :  com- 
pare however  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch 
der  Griechischen  Staatsalterthiimer,  sect 
103,  104,  who  thinks  differently. 

The  trial,  condemnation  and  banish- 
ment of  inanimate  objects  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  death,  was  foimded  on 
feelings  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
Grecian  world  (see  Pausan.  vi.  11,  2; 
and  Theokritus,  IdylL  xxiii.  60):  ana- 
logous in  principle  to  the  English  law 
respecting  deodand,  and  to  the  spirit 
pervading  the  ancient  Germanic  codes 
generally  (see  Dr.  C.  Triimmer,  Die 
Lehre  von  der  Zurechnung,  c.  28-38, 
Hamburg,  1845). 

The  Germanic  codes  do  not  content 
themselves  with  imposing  a  general 
obligation  to  appease  the  relatives  and 
gentiles  of  the  slain  party,  but  deter- 
mine beforehand  the  sum  which  shall 
be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  which,  in 
the  case  of  involuntary  homicide,  is 
paid  to  the  surviving  relatives  as  a  com- 
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distinctions  of  course  imply  the  preliminary  investigation  of 
the  case  (called  Anakrisis)  by  the  king  archon,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  known  what  was  the  issue  and  where  the  sittings 
of  the  Ephetae  were  to  be  held. 

So  intimately  was  the  mode  of  dealing  with  homicide  con- 
nected with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Athenians,  that  these 
old  r^^lations,  never  formally  abrogated  throughout  the  his- 
torical times,  were  read  engraved  on  their  column  by  the 
contemporaries  of  Demosthenes.*  The  Areopagus  continued 
in  judicial  operation,  and  the  Ephetae  are  spoken  of  as  if  they 
were  so,  even  through  the  age  of  Demosthenes ;  though  their 
functions  were  tacitly  usurped  or  narrowed,  and  their  dignity 
impaired,*  by  the  more  popular  dikasteries  afterwards  created. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  they  have  become  known  to  us,  while  the 
other  Drakonian  institutions  have  perished ;  but  there  is  much 
obscurity  respecting  them,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  relation 
between  the  Ephetae  and  the  Areopagites.  Indeed  so  littie 
was  known  on  the  subject,  even  by  the  historical  inquirers  of 
Athens,  that  most  of  them  supposed  the  council  of  Areopagus 
to  have  received  its  first  origin  from  Solon ;  and  even  Aristotle, 
though  he  contradicts  this  view,  expresses  himself  in  no  very 
positive  language.*  That  judges  sat  at  the  Areopagus  for 
the  trial  of  homicide,  previous  to  Drako,  seems  implied  in  the 
Rttniiarions  arrangements  of  that  lawgiver  respecting  the  Ephetae, 
abE'Tthc  inasmuch  as  he  makes  no  new  provision  for  trying  the 
Ephette.  direct  issue  of  intentional  homicide,  which,  according 
to  all  accounts,  fell  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Areopagus : 


pensation.  As  to  the  difference  between 
culpable  homicide,  justifiable  homicide, 
and  accidental  homicide,  see  the  ela- 
borate treatise  of  Wilda,  Das  Deutsche 
Strafrecht,  ch.  viii.  p.  544-559,  whose 
doctrine  however  is  disputed  by  Dr. 
Triimmer  in  the  treatise  above  noticed. 

At  Rome,  according  to  the  Twelve 
Tables  and  earlier,  involuntary  homicide 
was  to  be  expiated  by  the  sacrifice  of  a 
ram  (Walter,  Geschichte  des  Romisch. 
Rechte,  sect.  768). 

^  Demosth.  cont  Euerg.  et  MnSsib. 
p.  1 161. 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristocrat,  p.  647. 
ro<To^ois  diKoumipioiSf  h  Beol  Kar49€ilouf, 
ffoi  fjLerk  ravra  avBptawoi  xp^^^ou  xctrra 
rhy  xp^*^yf  p.  643. — ol  to.W  4^apxfis  rii 
v6fufia  9ia04vT€s,  otriv4s  xoO*  liaav^  tiff 


ItpMSt  c^c  9^ol  See  also  the  Oration 
cont.  Makartat.  p.  1067 ;  .^Eschin.  cont 
Ktesiphon.  p.  036;  Antiph.  De  Caede 
Herodis,  c  14. 

The  popular  Dikastery,  in  the  age  of 
Isokratesand  Demosthenes,  held  sittings 
M  naXAa8(9»  for  the  trial  of  charges  of 
unintentional  homicide — a  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  special  holiness  of  the  place 
for  that  purpose  (see  Isokrat  cont  Kal- 
limachum,  Or.  xviii.  p.  381 ;  D^ostk 
cont.  Neaer.  p.  1348). 

The  statement  of  Pollux  (viiL  125), 
that  the  Ephetae  became  despised,  is  not 
confirmed  by  the  language  of  D^o- 
sthen^s. 

»  Plutarch,  Solon,  c  19  ;  Aristot 
Polit  ii,  9,  2. 
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but  whether  the  Ephetse  and  the  Areopagites  were  the  same 
persons,  wholly  or  partially,  our  information  is  not  sufficient 
to  discover.  Before  Drako,  there  existed  no  tribunal  for  trying 
homicide,  except  the  senate,  sitting  at  the  Areopagus.  And 
we  may  conjecture  that  there  was  something  connected  with 
that  spot — legends,  ceremonies,  or  religious  feelings — which 
compelled  judges  there  sitting  to  condemn  every  man  proved 
guilty  of  homicide,  and  forbad  them  to  take  account  of  ex- 
tenuating or  justifying  circumstances.*  Drako  appointed  the 
Ephetae  to  sit  at  different  places ;  places  so  pointedly  marked, 
and  so  unalterably  maintained,  that  we  may  see  in  how  peculiar 
a  manner  those  special  issues,  of  homicide  under  particular 
circumstances,  which  he  assigned  to  each,  were  adapted  in 
Athenian  belief,  to  the  new  sacred  localities  chosen,^  each 
having  its  own  distinct  ceremonial  and  procedure  appointed 
by  the  gods  themselves.  That  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
Greeks  were  associated  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with 
particular  localities,  has  already  been  often  remarked  ;  Local  su- 
and  Drako  proceeded  agreeably  to  them  in  his  ar-  at  Athens 
rangements  for  mitigating  the  indiscriminate  con-  ofhomidde. 
demnation  of  every  man  found  guilty  of  homicide,  which  was 
unavoidable  so  long  as  the  Areopagus  remained  the  only 
place  of  trial.  The  man  who  either  confessed,  or  was  proved, 
to  have  shed  the  blood  of  another,  could  not  be  acquitted  or 
condemned  to  less  than  the  full  penalty  (of  death  or  perpetual 
exile  with  confiscation  of  property)  by  the  judges  on  the  hill 
of  Arfis,  whatever  excuse  he  might  have  to  offer :  but  the 
judges  at  the  Palladium  and  Delphinium  might  hear  him,  and 
even  admit  his  plea,  without  contracting  the  taint  of  irreligion.* 


*  Read  on  this  subject  the  maxims 
laid  down  by  Plato,  about  theft  (Legg. 
xiL  p.  941).  Nevertheless  Plato  copies, 
to  a  great  d^jee,  the  arrangements  of 
the  ephetic  tribunals,  in  his  provisions 
for  homicide  (Legg.  ix.  p.  865-873). 

'  I  know  no  place  in  which  the  spe- 
cial aptitude  of  particular  localities, 
consecrated  each  to  its  own  purpose,  is 
so  poweHully  set  forth,  as  in  the  speech 
of  Camillus  against  the  transfer  of  Rome 
to  Veii  (Livy,  v.  52). 

'  It  has  been  remarked  to  me  that 
what  I  here  state  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Eumenides  of  iEschylus,  which  intro- 
duce Orestes  as  tried  at  the  Areopagus 


and  acquitted,  although  his  matricide  is 
confessed ;  because  the  justification  pre- 
ferred by  Apollo  in  his  behalf  that 
Klytaemnestra  had  deserved  her  death 
by  having  previously  slain  Agamemnon, 
is  held  sufficient.  I  think,  however,  that 
an  attentive  study  of  that  very  curious 
drama,  far  from  contradicting  what  is 
here  said  in  the  text,  will  farther  illus- 
trate and  confirm  it. 

The  cause  tried  represents  two  parties : 
first,  the  official  prosecutors  or  avenging 
goddesses  (the  Eumenides),  who  claim 
Orestes  as  their  victim,  peremptorily, 
and  without  even  listening  to  any  excuse, 
the  moment  that  the  fact  of  his  matri- 
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Drako  did  not  directiy  meddle  with,  nor  indeed  ever  mention, 
the  judges  sitting  in  Areopagus. 


dde  is  verified  :  next,  Orestes  himself^ 
who  admits  the  act,  but  pleads  that  he 
has  committed  it  to  avenge  his  father, 
under  the  sanction  and  even  instigation 
of  Apollo,  who  appears  as  his  witness 
and  champion. 

Two  points  of  view,  respecting  homi- 
cide, are  here  put  in  conflict :  one  repre- 
sented by  the  Eumenides,  the  other  by 
Apollo,  acting  indirectly  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Zeus. 

The  divine  i>rivileges  of  the  Eu- 
menides are  put  in  on  one  side,  those  of 
Apollo  on  the  other :  the  former  com- 
plain that  the  latter  interferes  with  them, 
and  meddles  with  proceedings  which 
do  not  legitimately  (227-715)  belong  to 
him,  while  they  each  hold  out  temble 
menaces  of  the  mischief  which  they 
will  do  respectively  to  Attica,  if  the  ver- 
dict be  given  against  them  (710-714). 

Athene,  as  patroness  of  Attica,  has  to 
protect  her  territory  against  injury  from 
tx)th  sides,  and  to  avoid  giving  offence 
to  either.  This  is  really  contrived,  as 
much  as  it  is  possible  to  do  consistent 
with  finding  any  verdict  at  alL  The 
votes  of  the  Dikasts  or  Jurors  are  made 
to  be  equal,  so  that  they  at  least,  as 
Athenians,  may  not  exasperate  either  of 
the  powerful  antagonists:  and  the  ac- 
quittal of  Orestes  ensues,  because  Athdnd 
herself  has  pronounced  in  his  favour,  on 
the  ground  that  her  sympathies  are  with 
the  male  sex  rather  than  the  female,  and 
that  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  counts 
with  her  for  more  than  that  of  Klytae- 
mnestra.  This  trial,  assumed  as  the 
first  ever  held  for  blood  M>ilt  {wp^as 
9licas  KplyovTts  cUfmros  xyov—6S2)f  ter- 
minates in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  pro- 
nounced by  Athen6  as  casting  vote 
among  equal  numbers  of  the  Dikasts. 

Upon  this  the  Eumenides  burst  into 
violent  expression  of  complaint  and 
menace,  which  Ath6n£  does  her  best  to 
appease.  They  complain  of  having  been 
vanquished  and  dishonoured :  she  tells 
them  that  they  have  not  been  so,  because 
the  votes  were  equal:  and  that  she 
decided  herself  in  favour  of  Orestes,  be- 
cause he  had  been  acting  under  the 
sanction  and  guarantee  of  Apollo,  indi- 
rectly even  of  Zeus :  to  both  of  whom 
the  responsibity  of  the  act  really  be- 
longed. She  then  earnestly  entreats  the 
Eumenides  to  renounce  their  displea- 


sure, and  to  accept  a  domicile  in  Attica, 
together  with  the  most  signal  testimonies 
of  worship  and  reverence  from  the 
people.  For  a  long  time  they  refuse: 
at  length  they  relent,  and  agree  to  be- 
come inmates  along  with  her  in  Athens 
(84^/Mu  TluXXdZos  (vroorfo*',  917 — ^^mtoi- 
kIw  8*  ^/iV  €d  (r40orr€s,  1017).  Athene 
then  conducts  them,  with  solemn  pro- 
cession, to  the  resting-place  appointed 
for  them  {wpcrfyeuf  V  4fi^  xA  i^^hc^ 
BaXifjMvs  &ro8c^ov(rair,  looi). 

Now  this  resting-place,  consecrated 
ever  afterwards  to  the  Eumenides,  was 
close  by,  or  actually  upon  the  hill  (»lled 
Areopagus.  (Pausan.  i.  28,  6.  SchoL 
ad  Thucyd.  i.  126.  hs  {ttyjfhs  dtia) 
furit  rhv  'Op^riyr  oi  *K9ftvdun  vX^vutf 
rov  *Kp€(ov  vdyov  Hp^aturro,  &a  yoAXiff 
Tt/ifis  rvx^ffuf.)  The  Areopagus  is  thus 
made  over  and  consecrated  to  them:  and 
as  a  consequence,  the  procedure  against 
homicide,  as  there  conducted,  must  be 
made  conformable  to  their  point  of 
view :  peremptory  condemnation  of  the 
guilty  person,  without  admitting  either 
excuse  or  justification.  Ath6n6,  in  her 
baigain  with  them,  engages  that  they 
shall  never  again  be  exposed  to  sn<^ 
an  humiliation  as  they  have  recently 
undergone  by  the  acquittal  of  Orestes : 
that  they  shall  receive  the  highest  mea- 
sure of  reverential  worship.  In  return 
for  this,  they  promise  to  ensure  abundant 
blessings  to  the  land  (940-98O. 

Here,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  drama 
of  iEschylus,  showing  how  those  god- 
desses became  consecrated  on  or  dose 
to  the  Areopagus,  and  therefore  how 
their  view  of  homicide  became  exda- 
sively  paramount  tm  that  locality. 

It  was  not  necessary,  for  the  purpose 
of  ./Eschylus,  to  say  what  provision 
Athene  made  to  instal  Apollo  and  to 
deal  with  his  view  of  homidde,  opposed 
to  that  of  the  Eumenides.  Apollo,  in 
the  case  of  Orestes,  had  gained  the  vic- 
tory, and  required  nothing  more.  Yet 
his  view  and  treatment  of  homidde, 
admitting  of  certain  spedal  justi6ca- 
tions,  is  not  to  be  altogether  exduded 
from  Athens,  though  it  is  exduded  from 
the  Areopagus.  Tnis  difficulty  is  solved 
by  providing  the  new  judgement-seat  at 
Delphinium,  or  the  temple  of  Apdlo 
Delphinius  (Plutarch,  Theseus,  c  I2- 
14.  K.  F.  Hermann,  Gottesdienst  Alter- 
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In  respect  to  homicide,  then,  the  Drakonian  ordinances 
were  partly  a  reform  of  the  narrowness,  partly  a  mitigation  of 
the  rigour,  of  the  old  procedure ;  and  these  are  all  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  having  been  preserved  unchanged  from  the 
religious  respect  of  the  Athenians  for  antiquity  on  this  peculiar 
matter.  The  rest  of  his  ordinances  are  said  to  have  been 
repealed  by  Solon,  on  account  of  their  intolerable  severity. 
So  they  doubtless  appeared,  to  the  Athenians  of  a  later  day, 
who  had  come  to  measure  offences  by  a  different  scale ;  and 
even  to  Solon,  who  had  to  calm  the  wrath  of  a  suffering 
people  in  actual  mutiny. 

That  imder  this  eupatrid  oligarchy  and  severe  legislation, 
the  people  of  Attica  were  sufficiently  miserable,  we  shall 
presently  see  when  I  recount  the  proceedings  of  Solon.  But 
the  age  of  democracy  had  not  yet  begun,  and  the  government 
received  its  first  shock  from  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  Eupatrid 
who  aspired  to  the  despotism.  Such  was  the  phase  (as  has 
been  remarked  in  the  preceding  chapter)  through  which,  during 
the  century  now  under  consideration,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Grecian  governments  passed. 

Kyl6n,  an  Athenian  patrician — ^who  superadded,  to  a  great 
family  position,  the  personal  celebrity  of  a  victory  at  Attempted 
Olympia,  as  runner  in  the  double  stadium— conceived  by  Kyifin. 
the  design  of  seizing  the  acropolis  and  constituting  himself 
despot  Whether  any  special  event  had  occurred  at  home 
to  stimulate  this  project,  we  do  not  know :  but  he  obtained 
both  encouragement  and  valuable  aid  from  his  father-in-law 
Theagenfis  of  Megara,  who,  by  means  of  his  popularity  with 
the  people,  had  already  subverted  the  Megarian  oligarchy,  and 
become  despot  of  his  native  city.  Previous  to  so  hazardous 
an  attempt,  however,  Kyl6n  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle, 
and  was  advised  by  the  god  in  reply,  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  "the  greatest  festival  of  Zeus"  for  seizing  the  acropolis. 
Such  expressions,  in  the  natural  interpretation  put  upon  them 
by  every  Greek,  designated  the  Olympic  games  in  Pelopon- 
nesus.    To  Kyl6n,  moreover,  himself  an  Olympic  victor,  that 


thiimer  Griech.  60,  3),  where  the  pro- 
cedure of  Apollo,  in  contradistinction 
to  that  of  the  Eumenides,  is  followed, 
and  where  justifiable  homicide  may  be 
put  in  plea. 


The  l^end  of  Apollo  and  the  Del- 
phinium thus  forms  the  sequel  and 
complement  to  that  of  the  Eumenides 
and  the  Areopagus, 
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interpretation  came  recommended  by  an  apparent  peculiar 
propriety.  But  Thucydidfis,  not  indifferent  to  the  credit  of 
the  oracle,  reminds  his  readers  that  no  question  was  asked  nor 
any  express  direction  given,  where  the  intended  "greatest 
festival  of  Zeus"  was  to  be  sought — whether  in  Attica  or 
elsewhere — and  that  the  public  festival  of  the  Diasia,  celebrated 
periodically  and  solemnly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens, 
was  also  denominate4the  "  greatest  festival  of  Zeus  Meilichius." 
Probably  no  such  exegetical  scruples  presented  themselves  to 
any  one,  until  after  the  miserable  failure  of  the  conspiracy ; 
least  of  all  to  Kyl6n  himself,  who,  at  the  recurrence  of  the 
next  ensuing  Olympic  games,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
force,  partly  furnished  by  Theagenfis,  partly  composed  of  his 
friends  at  home,  and  took  sudden  possession  of  the  sacred 
rock  of  Athens.  But  the  attempt  excited  general  indignation 
among  the  Athenian  people,  who  crowded  in  from  the  country 
to  assist  the  archons  and  the  prytanes  of  the  Naukrari  in 
putting  it  down.  Kyl6n  and  his  companions  were  blockaded 
in  the  Acropolis,  where  they  soon  found  themselves  in  straits 
for  want  of  water  and  provisions ;  and  though  many  of  the 
Athenians  went  back  to  their  homes,  a  sufficient  besieging 
force  was  left  to  reduce  the  conspirators  to  the  last  extremity. 
After  Kyl6n  himself  had  escaped  by  stealth,  and  several  of 
his  companions  had  died  of  hunger,  the  remainder,  renouncing 
all  hope  of  defence,  sat  down  as  suppliants  at  the  altar.  The 
archon  Megaklfis,  on  regaining  the  citadel,  found  these  sup- 
pliants on  the  point  of  expiring  with  hunger  on  the  sacred 
ground,  and  to  prevent  such  a  pollution,  engaged  them  to  quit 
HisfaUurc,  ^^  spot  by  a  promise  of  sparing  their  lives.  No 
Shi?^-*^  sooner,  however,  had  they  been  removed  into  profane 
oiS!^o?tho  ground,  than  the  promise  was  violated  and  they  were 
Aikmaeflnids.  py^  ^^  death  \  somc  cvcn,  who,  seeing  the  fate  with 
which  they  were  menaced,  contrived  to  throw  themselves 
upon  the  altar  of  the  Venerable  goddesses  (or  Eumenides) 
near  the  Areopagus,  received  their  death  wounds  in  spite  of 
that  inviolable  protection.^ 

Though  the  conspiracy  was  thus  put  down,  and  the  govern- 
ment upheld,  these  deplorable  incidents  left  behind  them  a 
long  train  of  calamity — profound  religious  remorse  mingled 

*  The  narrative  is  given  in  Thucyd.  i.  126;  Herod,  v.  71 ;  Plutarch,  Sdon,  12. 
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with  exasperated  political  antipathies.  There  still  remained, 
if  not  a  considerable  Kylonian  party,  at  least  a  large  body  of 
persons  who  resented  the  way  in  which  the  Kylonians  had 
been  put  to  death,  and  who  became  in  consequence  bitter 
enemies  of  M^akWs  the  archon,  and  of  the  great  family  of 
the  Alkmaednidae,  to  which  he  belonged.  Not  only  Megakl6s 
himself  and  his  personal  assistants  were  denounced  as  smitten 
with  a  curse,  but  the  taint  was  supposed  to  be  transmitted  to 
his  descendants,  and  we  shall  hereafter  find  the  wound  re- 
opened, not  only  in  the  second  and  third  generation,  but  also 
two  centuries  after  the  original  event*  When  we  see  that  the 
impression  left  by  the  proceeding  was  so  very  serious,  even 
after  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed,  we  may  well 
believe  that  it  was  sufficient,  immediately  afterwards,  to  poison 
altogether  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  The  Alkmaednids  and 
their  partisans  long  defied  their  opponents,  resisting  any  public 
trial.  The  dissensions  continued  without  hope  of  termination, 
until  Solon,  then  enjoying  a  lofty  reputation  for  sagacity  and 
patriotism,  as  well  as  for  braverj*-,  persuaded  them  to  submit 
to  judicial  cognizance, — at  a  moment  so  far  distant  from  the 
event,  that  several  of  the  actors  were  dead  They  xnaiand 
were  accordingly  tried  before  a  special  judicature  of  [^"jfSrJhJ 
300  Eupatrids,  Myrdn  of  the  deme  Phlyeis  being  Aikm«fliiid«. 
their  accuser.  In  defending  themselves  against  the  chaise 
that  they  had  sinned  against  the  reverence  due  to  the  gods 
and  the  consecrated  right  of  asylum,  they  alleged  that  the 
Kylonian  suppliants,  when  persuaded  to  quit  the  holy  ground, 
had  tied  a  cord  round  the  statue  of  the  goddess  and  clung  to 
it  for  protection  in  their  march  ;  but  on  approaching  the  altar 
of  the  Eumenides,  the  cord  accidentally  broke — and  this 
critical  event  (so  the  accused  persons  argued)  proved  that  the 
goddess  had  herself  withdrawn  from  them  her  protecting  hand 
and  abandoned  them  to  their  fate."    Their  argument,  remark- 


'  Aristophan.  Equit  445,  and  the 
Scholia ;  Herodot  v.  7a 

*  Plutarch,  Solon,  c  12.  If  the  story 
of  the  breaking  of  the  cord  had  been  true, 
Thucydid^s  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
notice  it ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  the  real  defence  urged  by  the 
Alkmaeonids. 

When  Ephesus  was  besieged  by  Croe- 


sus, the  inhabitants  sought  protection  to 
their  town  by  dedicating  it  to  Artemis ; 
they  carried  a  cord  from  the  walls  of  the 
town  to  the  shrine  of  the  goddess,  which 
was  situated  without  the  walls  (Herod, 
i.  26).  The  Samian  despot  Polykrat^s, 
when  he  consecrated  to  the  Delian 
Apollo  the  neighbouring;  island  of  Rh6- 
neia,   connected  it  with  the  island  of 
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able  as  an  illustration  of  the  feelings  of  the  time,  was  not, 
however,  accepted  as  an  excuse.  They  were  found  gfuilty,  and 
while  such  of  them  as  were  alive  retired  into  banishment,  those 
who  had  already  died  were  disinterred  and  cast  beyond  the 
borders.  Yet  their  exile,  continuing  as  it  did  only  for  a  time, 
was  not  held  sufficient  to  expiate  the  impiety  for  which  they 
had  been  condenmed.  The  Alkmaednids,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  families  in  Attica,  long  continued  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  tainted  race,*  and  in  cases  of  public  calamity  were  liable 
to  be  singled  out  as  having  by  their  sacrilege  drawn  down  the 
judgement  of  the  gods  upon  their  countrymen.* 

The  banishment  of  the  guilty  parties  was  not  found  suf- 
ficient to  restore  tranquillity.  Not  only  did  pestilential 
disorders  prevail,  but  the  religious  susceptibilities  and  appre- 
hensions of  the  Athenian  community  also  remained  deplorably 
excited.  They  were  oppressed  with  sorrow  and  despondency, 
saw  phantoms  and  heard  supernatural  menaces,  and  felt  the 
curse  of  the  gods  upon  them  without  abatement^  In  par- 
ticular, it  appears  that  the  minds  of  the  women 
aSiJffSng  (whose  religious  impulses  were  recog^nised  generally 
*"'  by  the  ancient  legfislators  as  requiring  watchful  con- 
trol) were  thus  disturbed  and  frantic  The  sacrifices  offered 
at  Athens  did  not  succeed  in  dissipating  the  epidemic,  nor 
could  the  prophets  at  home,  though  they  recognised  that 
special  purifications  were  required,  discover  what  were  the 
new  ceremonies  capable  of  appeasing  the  divine  wrath.  The 
Delphian  oracle  directed  them  to  invite  a  higher  spiritual 
influence  from  abroad,  and  this  produced  the  memorable  visit 
of  the  Kretan  prophet  and  sage  Epimenidte  to  Athens. 

The  century  between  620  and  500  B.C.  appears  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  the  first  diffusion  and  potent  influence;." 
of  distinct  religious  brotherhoods,  mystic  rites,  and  expiatory 
ceremonies,  none  of  which  (as  I  have  remarked  in  a  former 
chapter)  find  any  recognition  in  the  Homeric  epic  To  this 
age  belong  Thalfitas,  Aristeas,  Abaris,  Pythagoras,  Onoma- 


Delos  by  means  of  a  chain  (Thucyd.  iii. 
104). 

These  analogies  illustrate  the  powerful 
effect  of  visible  or  material  continuity 
on  the  Grecian  imagination. 

*  Herodot  i.  6i. 


•  See  Thucyd.  v.  16,  and  his  language 
respecting  Pleistoanax  of  Sparta. 
■  Plutarch,  Solon,  c  12.    Koi  ^fioi 
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kritus^  and  the  earliest  proveable  agency  of  the  Orphic  sect* 
Of  the  class  of  men  here  noticed,  Epimenidte,  a  Mysdciccts 
native  of  Phaestus  or  Knossus  in  Krete,*  was  one  of  hoods  in  the 
the  most  celebrated — and  the  old  legendary  con-  Sc.  E^e- 
nexion  between  Athens  and  Krete,  which  shows  Kmc 
itself  in  the  tales  of  Theseus  and  Minos,  is  here  again  mani- 
fested in  the  recourse  which  the  Athenians  had  to  this  island 
to  supply  their  spiritual  need  Epimenidfis  seems  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Kretan  Zeus,  in  whose 
favour  he  stood  so  high  as  to  receive  the  denomination  of  the 
new  Kurfite'  (the  Kurfites  having  been  the  primitive  ministers 
and  organizers  of  that  worship).  He  was  said  to  be  the  son 
of  the  nymph  Balt£  ;  to  be  supplied  by  the  nymphs  with  con- 
stant food,  since  he  was  never  seen  to  eat;  to  have  fallen 
asleep  in  his  youth  in  a  cave,  and  to  have  continued  in  this 
State  without  interruption  for  fifty-seven  years ;  though  some 
asserted  that  he  remained  all  this  time  a  wanderer  in  the  moun- 
tains, collecting  and  stud}ang  medicinal  botany  in  the  vocation 
of  an  latromantis,  or  Leech  and  Prophet  combined.  Such 
narratives  mark  the  idea  entertained  by  antiquity  of  Epi- 
menidfis  the  Purifier,*  who  was  now  called  in  to  heal  both 
the  epidemic  and  the  mental  affliction  prevalent  among  the 
Athenian  people,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  countryman  and 
contemporary  Thalfitas  had  been,  a  few  years  before,  invited 
to  Sparta  to  appease  a  pestilence  by  the  effect  of  his  music 
and  religious  hymns.*  The  favour  of  Epimenidfis  with  the 
gods,  his  knowledge  of  propitiatory  ceremonies,  and  his  power 
of  working  upon  the  religious  feeling,  was  completely  successful 
in  restoring  both  healtii  and  mental  tranquillity  at  Athens. 


'  Lobeck,  Aglaophamns,  ii.  p.  373; 
Hoeckh,  Kreta,  iii  2,  p.  252. 

'  The  statements  respecting  Epime- 
nides  are  collected  and  discus^  in  the 
treatise  of  Heinrich,  Epimenides  aus 
Kreta,  Leipsic,  1801. 

'  Diogen.  Laert  L  114,  115. 

*  Plutarch,  Solon,  c  12 ;  Diogen. 
Laert.  L  109-115 ;  PUny,  H.  N.  vii.  52. 
$§o^i\ils  Koi  ao^hs  irtpl  r^  BtTa  r^v 
ipBowruurruc^r  Kai  TfXfjrrticV  <ro- 
^lap,  &C.  Maxim.  Tyrius,  xxxviii.  3. 
9^iph$  rit  9cta,  oh  fusBitv  &AA'  ffirvor  abr^ 
inrytn'o  fuucphi^  lecd  6vupoy  9t9daKa\oy, 

*lwTp6immSj  iEschyl.  Supplic.  277 ; 
HiaBafrHis,   lamblichus,   Vit    Pythagor. 


c  28. 

Plutarch  (Sept  Sapient  Conviv.  p. 
157)  treats  Epimenid^  simply  as  having 
lived  up  to  tne  precepts  of  the  Orphic 
life,  or  vegetable  diet :  to  this  circum- 
stance, I  presume,  Plato  (Legg.  iii.  p. 
677)  must  DC  understood  to  refer,  though 
it  is  not  very  clear.  See  the  Fragment 
of  the  lost  Krites  of  Euripides,  p.  98, 
ed.  Dindorf. 

Karmanor  of  Tarrha  in  Krete  had 
purified  Apollo  himself  for  the  slaughter 
of  Pytho  (Pausan.  ii.  30,  3). 

*  Plutarch,  De  Musicd,  p.  1 1 34-1 146; 
Pausanias,  L  14,  3. 
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He  IS  said  to  have  turned  out  some  black  and  white  sheep 
Epimenid^  on  the  Areopagus,  directing  attendants  to  follow 
^^^  and  watch  them,  and  to  erect  new  altars  to  the  ap- 
Athens.  propriate  local  deities  on  the  spots  where  the  animals 
lay  down.^  He  founded  new  chapels  and  established  various 
lustral  ceremonies;  and  more  especially  he  regulated  the 
worship  paid  by  the  women  in  such  manner  as  to  calm  the 
violent  impulses  which  had  before  agitated  them.  We  know 
hardly  anything  of  the  details  of  his  proceeding,  but  the 
general  fact  of  his  visit,  and  the  salutary  effects  produced 
in  removing  the  religious  despondency  which  oppressed  the 
Athenians,  are  well  attested  Consoling  assurances  and  new 
ritual  precepts,  from  the  lips  of  a  person  supposed  to  stand 
high  in  the  favour  of  Zeus,  were  the  remedy  which  this 
unhappy  disorder  required.  Moreover,  Epimenidfis  had  the 
prudence  to  associate  himself  with  Solon,  and  while  he  thus 
doubtless  obtained  much  valuable  advice,  he  assisted  indirectly 
in  exalting  the  reputation  of  Solon  himself,  whose  career  of 
constitutional  reform  was  now  fast  approaching.  He  remained 
long  enough  at  Athens  to  restore  completely  a  more  comfort- 
able tone  of  religious  feeling,  and  then  departed  carrying  with 
him  universal  gratitude  and  admiration,  but  refusing  all  other 
reward,  except  a  branch  from  the  sacred  olive  tree  in  the 
acropolis.*  His  life  is  said  to  have  been  prolonged  to 
His  life  and  ^^^  unusual  pcHod  of  154  years,  according  to  a 
character,  statement  which  was  current  during  the  time  of  his 
younger  contemporary  Xenophan^s  of  Kolophon.^  The  Kre- 
tans  even  ventured  to  affirm  that  he  lived  300  years.  They 
extolled  him  not  merely  as  a  sage  and  a  spiritual  purifier, 


'  Cicero  {Legg.  ii.  ii)  states  that  Epi- 
menid^s  directed  a  temple  to  be  erected 
at  Athens  to  "tfipis  and  'AratSc^a  (Vio- 
lence and  Impudence) :  Clemens  said 
that  he  had  erected  altars  to  the  same 
two  goddesses  (Protrepticon,  p.  22) : 
Theophrastus  said  that  there  were  altars 
at  Athens  (without  mentioning  Epi- 
menid^s)  to  the  same  (ap.  Zenobium, 
Proverb.  Cent.  iv.  36).  Ister  spoke  of 
a  Up6v  'Avaiitias  at  Athens  (Istri  Fragm. 
ed.  Siebelis,  p.  62).  I  question  whether 
this  story  has  any  other  foundation  than 
the  fact  stated  by  Pausanias,  that  the 
stones  which  were  placed  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  Areopagus,  for  the  accuser  and 


the  accused  to  stand  upon,  were  called 
by  these  names— *Ti8^e«j,  that  of  the 
accused ;  *Avai9*las,  that  of  the  accuser 
(i.  28,  5).  The  confiision  between  stones 
and  altars  is  not  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood. The  other  story  told  by  Nean- 
th6s  of  Kyzikus  respecting  £pimenid6s, 
that  he  had  offered  two  young  men 
as  human  sacrifices,  was  distinctly  pro- 
nounced to  be  untrue  by  Polemo :  and 
it  reads  completely  like  a  romance 
(Athenseus,  xiii.  p.  602). 

•  Plutarch,  Praecept  ReipubL  Gerend. 
c.  27,  p.  820. 

•  Diogen.  Laert  /.  c. 
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but  also  as  a  poet — very  long  compositions  on  religious  and 
mythical  subjects  being  ascribed  to  him ;  according  to  some 
accounts,  they  even  worshipped  him  as  a  god.  Both  Plato 
and  Cicero  considered  Epimenid^  in  the  same  light  in  which 
he  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries,  as  a  prophet  divinely 
inspired,  and  foretelling  the  future  imder  fits  of  temporary 
ecstacy.  But  according  to  Aristotle,  Epimenidfis  himself  pro- 
fessed to  have  received  from  the  gods  no  higher  gift  than  that 
of  divining  the  unknown  phaenomena  of  the  past^ 

The  religious  mission  of  Epimenidds  to  Athens,  and  its 
efficacious  as  well  as  healing  influence  on  the  public  mind, 
deserve  notice  as  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  they 
occurred*  If  we  transport  ourselves  two  centuries  forward  to 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  rational  influences  and  positive 
habits  of  thought  had  acquired  a  durable  hold  upon  the  supe<- 
rior  minds,  and  when  practical  discussions  on  political 
and  judicial  matters  were  familiar  to  every  Athenian  his  age  with 
citizen,  no  such  uncontrollable  religious  misery  could 
well  have  subdued  the  entire  public ;  while,  if  it  had,  no  living 
man  could  have  drawn  to  himself  such  universal  veneration  as 
to  be  capable  of  effecting  a  cure.  Plato,^  admitting  the  real 
healing  influence  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  fully  believed  in 
Epimenidte  as  an  inspired  prophet  during  the  past;  but 
towards  those  who  preferred  claims  to  supernatural  power  in 
his  own  day,  he  was  not  so  easy  of  faith.  He,  as  well  as 
Euripides  and  Theophrastus,  treated  with  indifference,  and 
even  with  contempt,  the  Orpheotelestae  of  the  later  times, 
who  advertised  themselves  as  possessing  the  same  patent 
knowledge  of  ceremonial  rites,  and  the  same  means  of  guiding 
the  will  of  the  gods,  as  Epimenidfis  had  wielded  before  them. 
These  Orpheotelestae  unquestionably  numbered  a  considerable 
tribe  of  believers,  and  speculated  with  great  effect,  as  well  as 
with  profit  to  themselves,  upon  the  timorous  consciences  of 
rich  men.*     But  they  enjoyed  no  respect  with  the  general 


*  Plato,  Legg.  i.  p.  642 ;  Cicero,  De 
Divinat.  L  18.    Aristot  Rhet.  iii.  17. 

Plato  places  £pimenid6s  ten  years 
before  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece, 
whereas  his  real  date  is  near  upon 
600  B.C. — a  remarkable  example  of  care- 
lessness as  to  chronology. 

*  Respecting   the  characteristics  of 


this  age,  see  the  second  chapter  of  the 
treatise  of  Heinrich  above  alluded  to, 
Kreta  und  Griechenland  in  Hinsicht  auf 
Wunderglauben. 

»  Plato,  Kratylus;  p.  405  ;  Phaedr. 
p.  244. 

♦  Eurip.  Hippolyt.  957;  Plato,  Republ. 
ii.  p.  364 ;  Theophrast.  Charact.  c  16. 
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public,  or  with  those  to  whose  authority  the  public  habitually 
looked  up.  Degenerate  as  they  were,  however,  they  were  the 
legitimate  representatives  of  the  prophet  and  purifier  from 
Knossus,  to  whose  presence  the  Athenians  had  been  so  much 
indebted  two  centuries  before  :  and  their  altered  position  was 
owing  less  to  any  falling  off  in  themselves,  than  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  mass  upon  whom  they  sought  to  operate.  Had 
Epimenidds  himself  come  to  Athens  in  those  days,  his  visits 
would  probably  have  been  as  much  inoperative  to  all  public 
purposes  as  a  repetition  of  the  stratagem  of  Phy^,  clothed  and 
equipped  as  the  goddess  Athfinfi,  which  had  succeeded  so 
completely  in  the  days  of  Peisistratus — a  stratagem  which 
even  Herodotus  treats  as  incredibly  absurd,  although  a  century 
before  his  time,  both  the  city  of  Athens  and  the  Demes  of 
Attica  had  obeyed,  as  a  divine  mandate,  the  orders  of  this 
magnificent  and  stately  woman  to  restore  Peisistratus.^ 


*  Herodot.  L  6a 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

SOLONIAN  LAWS  AND  CONSTITUTION. 

^Ve  now  approach  a  new  aera  in  Grecian  history — ^the  first 
known  example  of  a  genuine  and  disinterested  constitutional 
reform,  and  the  first  foundation-stone  of  that  great  fabric, 
which  afterwards  became  the  type  of  democracy  in  Greece. 
The  archonship  of  the  eupatrid  Solon  dates  in  594  B.C.,  thirty 
years  after  that  of  Drako,  and  about  eighteen  years  after  the 
conspiracy  of  Kyl6n  (assuming  the  latter  event  to  be  correctly 
placed  B.C.  612). 

The  lives  of  Solon  by  Plutarch  and  Diogenes  (especially 
the  former)  are  our  principal  sources  of  information  Life,  cha- 
respecting  this  remarkable  man,  and  while  we  thank  ^^^ 
them  for  what  they  have  told  us,  it  is  impossible  to  ^^^ 
avoid  expressing  disappointment  that  they  have  not  told  us 
more.  For  Plutarch  certainly  had  before  him  both  the  original 
poems,  and  the  original  laws,  of  Solon,  and  the  few  transcripts, 
which  he  gives  from  one  or  the  other,  form  the  principal  charm 
of  his  biography.  But  such  valuable  materials  ought  to  have 
been  made  available  to  a  more  instructive  result  than  that 
which  he  has  brought  out  There  is  hardly  anything  more 
to  be  deplored,  amidst  the  lost  treasures  of  the  Grecian  mind, 
than  the  poems  of  Solon  ;  for  we  see  by  the  remaining  frag- 
ments, that  they  contained  notices  of  the  public  and  social 
phenomena  before  him,  which  he  was  compelled  attentively  to 
study — ^blended  with  the  touching  expression  of  his  own  per- 
sonal feelings,  in  the  post  alike  honourable  and  difficult,  to 
which  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  had  exalted  him. 

Solon,  son  of  Exekestidfis,  was  a  Eupatrid  of  middling 
fortune,^  but  of  the  purest  heroic  blooll,  belonging  to  the  gens 
or  family  of  the  Kodrids  and  Neleids,  and  tracing  his  origin 


*  Plutarch,  Solon,  i.;  Diogen.  Laert  iii.  I;  Aristot.  Polit.  iv.  9,  10. 
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to  the  god  PoseidoiL  His  father  is  said  to  have  diminished 
his  substance  by  prodigfality,  which  compelled  Solon  in  his 
earlier  years  to  have  recourse  to  trade,  and  in  this  pursuit 
he  visited  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  observation,  and  to  pro- 
vide material  for  thought  as  well  as  for  composition.  His 
poetical  talents  displayed  themselves  at  a  very  early  age,  first 
on  light,  afterwards  on  serious,  subjects.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  there  was  at  that  time  no  Greek  prose  writing,  and  that 
the  acquisitions  as  well  as  the  effusions  of  an  intellectual  man, 
even  in  their  simplest  form,  adjusted  themselves  not  to  the 
limitations  of  the  period  and  the  semicolon,  but  to  those  of 
the  hexameter  and  pentameter.  Nor  in  point  of  fact  do  the 
verses  of  Solon  aspire  to  any  higher  effect  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  an  earnest,  touching,  and  admonitory 
prose  composition.  The  advice  and  appeals  which  he  fre- 
quently addressed  to  his  countrymen  ^  were  delivered  in  this 
easy  metre,  doubtless  far  less  difficult  than  the  elaborate 
prose  of  subsequent  writers  or  speakers,  such  as  Thucydidds, 
Isokratds.  or  D6mosthen6s.  His  poetry  and  his  reputation 
became  known  throughout  many  parts  of  Greece,  so  that  he 
was  classed  along  with  Thal^s  of  Miletus,  Bias  of  Prifin^ 
Pittakus  of  Mityldnfi,  Periander  of  Corinth,  Kleobulus  of 
Lindus,  Cheil6n  of  Lacedaemon — altogether  forming  the  con- 
stellation afterwards  renowned  as  the  seven  wise  men. 

The  .first  particular  event  in  respect  to  which  Solon  appears  as 
War  between  an  active  politician,  is  the  possession  of  the  island  of 
Megan  Salamis,  then  disputed  between  Megara  and  Athens. 
mis!*  '  Megara  was  at  that  time  able  to  contest  with 
Athens,  and  for  some  time  to  contest  with  success,  the  occu- 
pation of  this  important  island — a  remarkable  fact,  which 
perhaps  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Athens  and  its  neighbourhood  carried  on  the  struggle  with 
only  partial  aid  from  the  rest  of  Attica.  However  this  may 
be,  it  appears  that  the  Megarians  had  actually  established 
themselves  in  Salamis,  at  the  time  when  Solon  b^^  his 
political  career,  and  that  the  Athenians  had  experienced  so 
much  loss  in  the  struggle,  as  to  have  formally  prohibited  any 
citizen  from  ever  submitting  a  proposition  for  its  re-conquest 


Plutarch,  Solon,  v. 
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Stung  with  this  dishonourable  abnegation,  Solon  counterfeited 
a  state  of  ecstatic  excitement,  rushed  into  the  agora,  and  there 
on  the  stone  usually  occupied  by  the  official  herald,  pro- 
nounced to  the  surrounding  crowd  a  short  elegiac  poem* 
which  he  had  previously  composed  on  the  subject  of  Salamis. 
Enforcing  upon  them  the  disgrace  of  abandoning  the  island, 
he  wrought  so  powerfully  upon  their  feelings,  that  they 
rescinded  the  prohibitory  law :  "  Rather  (he  exclaimed)  would 
I  forfeit  my  native  city  and  become  a  citizen  of  Pholegandrus, 
than  be  still  named  an  Athenian,  branded  with  the  shame  of 
surrendered  Salamis  I"  The  Athenians  again  entered  into  the 
war,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  command  of  it — partly,  as 
we  are  told,  at  the  instigation  of  Peisistratus,  though  the  latter 
must  have  been  at  this  time  (600594  B.C.)  a  very  young  man, 
or  rather  a  boy.* 

The  stories  in  Plutarch,  as  to  the  way  in  which  Salamis  was 
recovered,  are  contradictory  as  well  as  apocryphal,  Acauiddoo 
ascnbmg  to  Solon  various  stratagems  to  deceive  the  by  Athens. 
Megarian  occupiers.  Unfortunately  no  authority  is  given  for 
any  of  them.  According  to  that  which  seems  the  most 
plausible,  he  was  directed  by  the  Delphian  god  first  to  pro- 
pitiate the  local  heroes  of  the  island ;  and  he  accordingly 
crossed  over  to  it  by  night,  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  to  the 
heroes  Periph^mus  and  Kychreus  on  the  Salaminian  shore. 
Five  hundred  Athenian  volunteers  were  then  levied  for  the 
attack  of  the  island,  under  the  stipulation  that  if  they  were 
victorious  they  should  hold  it  in  property  and  citizenship.' 


*   Plutarch,    Solon,  viii.    It  was   a 
poem  of  100  lines,  x^P*^*^***  **^  iwroMj- 

Diogen^  tells  us  that  "Solon  read 


no  less  than  forty  years  before. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  (see  the  note 
on  the  interview  between  Solon  and 
Kroesus  towards  the  end  of  this  chapter) 


the  verses  to  the  people  through  the    that    Herodotus,    and    perhaps    other 
medium   of  the  herald " — a  statement  I  authors  also,   conceived  the    Solonian 


not  less  deficient  in  taste  than  in  accu- 
racy, and  which  spoils  the  whole  effect 
of  the  vigorous  exordium,  Ainhs  icfifw^ 
iX0w  ^'  tfUftrris  2aXafuvos,  &c.  1  sistratus. 

•  Plutarch,  /.c;  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  47.  |      •  Plutarch,  Solon,  Kupiws  «7wu  rod  1 
Both  Herodotus  (i.  59)  and  some  authors    kirt^fiarot.  The  strict  meaning  of  these 


legislation  to  date  at  a  period  later  than 
it  really  does :  instead  of  594  B.C.,  they 
placed  it  nearer  to  the  usurpation  of  Pei* 


read  by  Plutarch  ascribed  to  Peisistratus 
an  active  part  in  the  war  against  the 
Megarians,  and  even  the  capture  of  Nissea 
theportofMegara.  Now  the  first  usurpa- 
tion of  Peisistratus  was  in  560  B.C.,  and 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  he  can  have 
been  prominent  and  renowned  in  a  war  '  be  expelled. 

VOL.  II.  2   K 


words  refers  only  to  the  government  of 
the  island ;  but  it  seems  almost  cer* 
tainly  implied  that  they  would  be  esta- 
blished in  it  as  K16ruchs  or  proprietors 
of  land,  not  meaning  necessanly  that 
all  the  pre-existing  proprietors  would 
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They  were  safely  landed  on  an  outlying  promontory,  while 
Solon,  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  seize  a  ship  which  the 
Megarians  had  sent  to  watch  the  proceedings,  manned  it  with 
Athenians  and  sailed  straight  towards  the  city  of  Salamis, 
to  which  the  Athenians  who  had  landed  also  directed  their 
march.  The  Megarians  marched  out  from  the  city  to  repel 
the  latter,  and  during  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  Solon,  with 
his  Megarian  ship  and  Athenian  crew,  sailed  directly  to  the 
city.  The  M^^rians,  interpreting  this  as  the  return  of  their 
own  crew,  permitted  the  ship  to  approach  without  resistance, 
and  the  city  was  thus  taken  by  surprise.  Permission  having 
been  given  to  the  Megarians  to  quit  the  island,  Solon  took 
possession  of  it  for  the  Athenians,  erecting  a  temple  to 
Enyalius,  the  god  of  war,  on  Cape  Skiradium,  near  the  city  of 
Salamis.^ 

The  citizens  of  Megara,  however,  made  various  efforts  for 
the  recovery  of  so  valuable  a  possession,  so  that  a  war  ensued 
long  as  well  as  disastrous  to  both  parties.  At  last  it  was 
agreed  between  them  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration 
of  Sparta,  and  five  Spartans  were  appointed  to  decide  it— 
Kritolaidas,  Amompharetus,  Hyps^chidas,  Anaxilas  and  Kleo- 
mends.  The  verdict  in  favour  of  Athens  was  founded 
on  evidence  which  it  is  somewhat  curious  to  trace. 
Both  parties  attempted  to  show  that  the  dead  bodies 
buried  in  the  island  conformed  to  their  own  peculiar 
mode  of  interment,  and  both  parties  are  said  to  have 
cited  verses  from  the  catalogfue  of  the  Iliad*— each  accusing 
the  other  of  error  or  interpolation.  But  the  Athenians  had  the 
advantage  on  two  points  ;  first  there  were  oracles  from  Delphi, 
wherein  Salamis  was  mentioned  with  the  epithet  Ionian; 
next  Philaeus  and  Eurysak6s,  sons  of  the  Telamonian  Ajax, 
the  great  hero  of  the  island,  had  accepted  the  citizenship  of 
Athens,  made  over  Salamis  to  the  Athenians,  and  transferred 
their  own  residences  to  Braur6n  and  Melit6  in  Attica,  where 
the  deme  or  gens  Philaidae  still  worshipped  Philaeus  as  its 


Settlement 
of  thedift- 

Suteby 
putan 
arbitration 
in  &vourof 
Athens. 


*  Plutarch,  Solon,  8,  9,  10.  Dai'ma- 
chus  of  Platsea,  however,  denied  to 
Solon  any  personal  share  in  the  Sala- 
minian  war  (Plutarch,  comp.  Solon  and 
Public  c.  4). 

Polysenus  (i.  20)  ascribes  a  different 
stratagem  to  Solon :  compare  i£lian. 


v.  H.  vii.  19.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  account  which  the  Megarians 
gave  of  the  way  in  which  they  lost  the 
island  was  totally  different:  they  imputed 
it  to  the  treachery  of  some  exiles 
(Pausan.  i.  40,  4) :  compare  Justin,  ii  7< 
•  Aristot.  Rhet.  i.  16,  3. 
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epon3mious  ancestor.  Such  a  title  was  held  sufficient,  and 
Salamis  was  adjudged  by  the  five  Spartans  to  Attica/  with 
which  it  ever  afterwards  remained  incorporated  until  the  days 
of  Macedonian  supremacy.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  later, 
when  the  orator  iEschin^  ai^ed  the  Athenian  right  to 
Amphipolis  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  legendary  elements 
of  the  title  were  indeed  put  forward,  but  more  in  the  way  of 
preface  or  introduction  to  the  substantial  political  grounds.* 
But  in  the  year  600  B.C.,  the  authority  of  the  legend  was  more 
deep-seated  and  operative,  and  adequate  by  itself  to  determine 
a  favourable  verdict. 

In  addition  to  the  conquest  of  Salamis,  Solon  increased 
his  reputation  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Delphian  temple 
against  the  extortionate  proceedings  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kirrha,  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  a  coming  chapter ;  and 
the  favour  of  the  oracle  was  probably  not  without  its  effect  in 
procuring  for  him  that  encouraging  prophecy  with  which  his 
legislative  career  opened. 

It  is  on  the  occasion  of  Solon's  legislation  that  we  obtain 
our  first  glimpse — unfortunately  but  a  glimpse — of  state  of 
the  actual  state  of  Attica  and  its  inhabitants.    It  is  a  iJi^tS'ciy" 
sad  and  repulsive  picture,  presenting  to  us  political  fc^^^^ 
discord  and  private  suffering  combined.  ©rsoion. 

Violent  dissensions  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica,  who  were  separated  into  three  factions — the  Pedieis 
or  men  of  the  plain,  comprising  Athens,  Eleusis,  and  the 
neighbouring  territory,  among  whom  the  greatest  number  of 
rich  families  were  included  ;  the  mountaineers  in  the  east  and 
north  of  Attica,  called  Diakrii,  who  were  on  the  whole  the 
poorest  party ;  and  the  Paralii  in  the  southern  portion  of 
Attica  from  sea  to  sea,  whose  means  and  social  position  were 
intermediate  between  the  two.^    Upon  what  particular  points 


*  Platarch,  Solon,  10 :  compare  Aristot 
Rhet  L  16.  Alkibiad^s  traced  up  his 
yhos  to  Eurysak6s  (Plutarch,  Alkibiad. 
c.  i) ;  Miltiadfis  traced  up  his  to  Philaeus 
(Herodot  vL  35). 

According  to  the  statement  of  H^reas 
the  Megaiian,  both  his  countrymen  and 
the  Athenians  had  the  same  way  of 
interment :  both  interred  the  dead  with 
their  faces  towards  the  west.  This 
statement  therefore  affords  no  proof  of 


any  peculiarity  of  Athenian  custom  in 
burial. 

The  Eurysakeium,  or  precinct  sacred 
to  the  hero  Eurysak^s  stood  in  the 
deme  of  Melit6  (Harpokrat.  ad  v.), 
which  formed  a  portion  of  the  dty  of 
Athens. 

*  iEschin.  Fals.  Legat.  p.  250,  c.  14. 

»  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  13.  The  lan- 
guage of  Plutarch,  in  which  he  talks  of 
3ie  Pedieis  as  representing  the  oligar- 

2  H  2  „  , 
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these  intestine  disputes  turned  we  are  not  distinctly  informed 
They  were  not  however  peculiar  to  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  archontate  of  Solon.  They  had  prevailed  before, 
and  they  reappear  afterwards  prior  to  the  despotism  of  Peisis- 
tratus ;  the  latter  standing  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  Diakrii, 
and  as  champion,  real  or  pretended,  of  the  poorer  population. 
But  in  the  time  of  Solon  these  intestine  quarrels  were 
ioiCTMjdi«-  aggravated  by  something  much  more  difficult  to  deal 
misery  of  the  with — SL  gfcncral   mutiny  of  the  poorer  population 

poorer  popu*  *  *     * 

UdoD.  against  the  rich,  resulting  from  misery  combined 
with  oppression.  The  Thfites,  whose  condition  we  have 
already  contemplated  in  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
are  now  presented  to  us  as  forming  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Attica — ^the  cultivating  tenants,  metayers,  and  small 
proprietors  of  the  country.  They  are  exhibited  as  weighed 
down  by  debts  and  dependence,  and  driven  in  large  numbers 
out  of  a  state  of  freedom  into  slavery — the  whole  mass  of 
them  (we  are  told)  being  in  debt  to  the  rich,  who  were  pro- 
prietors of  the  greater  part  of  the  soiL^  They  had  either 
borrowed  money  for  their  own  necessities,  or  they  tilled  the 
lands  of  the  rich  as  dependent  tenants,  paying  a  stipulated 
portion  of  the  produce,  and  in  this  capacity  they  were  lai^y 
in  arrear. 

All  the  calamitous  effects  were  here  seen  of  the  old  harsh 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor — once  prevalent  in  Greece,  Italy, 
Asia,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  world — combined  with  the 


chictl  tendencjr,  and  the  Diakiii  as 
representing  the  democratical,  is  not 
quite  accurate  when  applied  to  the  days 
of  Solon.  Democratical  pretensions,  as 
such,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  then 
existed. 

*  Plutarch,  Solon,  13.  'Amu  m^  7^ 
h  8^/iOf  ^y  ihr^ypct»f  r&y  irXowrimr  ^ 
yiip  iy^Apyow  iinlpou  litra  rAv  yufOfUwmy 
rffXovFTfff,  ^KTfifUpun  wpo<r9ycp€v6fifPot 
ml  Bijrrtr  ^  xp^a  Xofifidt^crrts  4irl  rciis 

0/  fi^r  abrou  SovXc^rrcf,  ol  ih  M  rf 
^4rp  inwpaffKdfMPOL  OoAXol  8^  ical  mu- 
9as  tZlovs  1iPayKd(wT0  vwXciV.  jcol  r^y 

Sarcurr dr.  Ol  9h  irXMiffrot  jcal  ^/ioXcii- 
TOToi  awlerarro  jcol  irapticdXouy  &AX^- 

XOVS  IL^  TtplOpWf  &c 

Respecting  these  Hekt^mori,  ''tenants 


paying  one-sixth  portion,**  we  find  little 
or  no  information ;  they  are  just  noticed 
in  Hesychius  (v.  'EjrH^/iopoi«  'Lrtfiofns) 
and  in  Pollux,  vii.  151 ;  from  whom  we 
learn  that  htlfto^os  y%  was  an  expres- 
sion which  occurred  in  one  of  the 
Solonian  laws.  Whether  they  paid  to 
the  landlord  one-sixth,  or  retained  for 
themselves  only  one-sixth,  has  been 
doubted  (see  Photius,  OcAiraiy. 

Dionysius  Hal.  (A.  R.  u.  9)  compares 
the  Th6tes  in  Attica  to  the  Roman 
clients  :  that  both  agreed  in  being  rela- 
tions of  personal  and  proprietary  de* 
pendence  is  certain ;  but  we  can  hardly 
carry  the  comparison  ferther,  nor  is 
there  any  evidence  in  Attica  of  that 
sanctity  of  obligation  which  is  said  to 
have  bound  the  Roman  patron  to  his 
client 
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recognition  of  slavery  as  a  legitimate  status,  and  of  the  right 
of  one  man  to  sell  himself  as  well  as  that  of  another  man 
to  buy  him.  Every  debtor  unable  to  fulfil  his  contract  was 
liable  to  be  adjudged  as  the  slave  of  his  creditor,  until  he 
could  find  means  either  of  paying  it  or  working  it  out ;  and 
not  only  he  himself,  but  his  minor  sons  and  unmarried 
daughters  and  sisters  also,  whom  the  law  gave  him  the  power 
of  selling.^  The  poor  man  thus  borrowed  upon  the  security 
of  his  body  (to  translate  literally  the  Greek  phrase)  and  upon 
that  of  the  persons  in  his  family.  So  severely  had  siavavof 
these  oppressive  contracts  been  enforced,  that  many 


rof 

debtors  had  been  reduced  from  freedom  to  slavery  cnditor. 
in  Attica  itself, — many  others  had  been  sold  for  exporta- 
tion,— and  some  had  only  hitherto  preserved  their  own  free- 
dom by  selling  their  children.  Moreover  a  great  number  of 
the  smaller  properties  in  Attica  were  under  mortgage,  signified 
(according  to  the  formality  usual  in  the  Attic  law,  and  con- 
tinued down  throughout  the  historical  times)  by  a  stone 
pillar  erected  on  the  land,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
lender  and  the  amount  of  the  loan.  The  proprietors  of  these 
mortgaged  lands,  in  case  of  an  unfavourable  turn  of  events, 
had  no  other  prospect  except  that  of  irremediable  slavery 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  either  in  their  own  native 
country  robbed  of  all  its  delights,  or  in  some  barbarian  region 
where  the  Attic  accent  would  never  meet  their  ears.  Some 
had  fled  the  country  to  escape  legal  adjudication  of  their 
persons,  and  earned  a  miserable  subsistence  in  foreign  parts 
by  degfrading  occupations.  Upon  several,  too,  this  deplorable 
lot  had  fallen  by  unjust  condemnation  and  corrupt  judges : 
the  conduct  of  the  rich,  in  regard  to  money  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, in  regard  to  matters  public  as  well  as  private,  being 
thoroughly  unprincipled  and  rapacious. 

The  manifold  and  long-continued  suffering  of  the  poor 
under  this  system,  plunged  into  a  state  of  debase-  '»3«»«»«v. 
ment  not  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the  Gallic  of  the  rich. 


>  So  the  Frisii,  when  onable  to  pay 
the  tribute  imposed  by  the  Roman  em- 
pire, "  primo  DOves  ipsos,  mox  agros, 
postremo  corpora  conjugum  et  hbero- 
mm,  servitio  tradebant'*  (Tacit  Annal. 


iv.  72).  About  the  selling  of  children  by 
parents,  to  pay  the  taxes,  in  the  later 
times  of  the  Roman  empire,  see  Zosimus, 
il  38 ;  Libanius,  t  ii.  p.  437,  ed.  Paris, 
1637. 
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plebs^ — and  the  injustices  of  the  rich  in  whom  all  political 
power  was  then  vested — are  facts  well  attested  by  the  poems 
of  Solon  himself,  even  in  the  short  fragments  preserved  to  us.' 
It  appears  that  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  his  archon- 
ship,  the  evils  had  ripened  to  such  a  point — and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  mass  of  sufferers,  to  extort  for  themselves 
some  mode  of  relief,  had  become  so  pronounced — that  the 
existing  laws  could  no  longer  be  enforced  According  to 
the  profound  remark  of  Aristotle — that  seditions  are  generated 
by  great  causes  but  out  of  small  incidents'— we  may  con- 
ceive that  some  recent  events  had  occurred  as  immediate 
stimulants  to  the  outbreak  of  the  debtors, — like  those  which 
lend  so  striking  an  interest  to  the  early  Roman  annals,  as  the 
inflaming  sparks  of  violent  popular  movements  for  which 
the  train  had  long  before  been  laid.  Condemnations  by  the 
archons,  of  insolvent  debtors,  may  have  been  unusually  nume- 
rous ;  or  the  maltreatment  of  some  particular  debtor,  once  a 
respected  freeman,  in  his  condition  of  slavery,  may  have  been 
brought  to  act  vividly  upon  the  public  sympathies — like  the 
case  of  the  old  plebeian  centurion  at  Rome*  (first  impoverished 
by  the  plunder  of  the  enemy,  then  reduced  to  borrow,  and 
lastly  adjudged  to  his  creditor  as  an  insolvent),  who  claimed 
the  protection  of  the  people  in  the  forum,  rousing  their  feelings 
General        to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  marks  of  the  slave-whip 

mutiny  and         ..,  ,  *.  c^  I'-j.-ij 

necessity  for  visiblc  on  his  persoa  Somc  such  mcidents  had  pro- 
?cf^.  bably  happened,  though  we  have  no  historians  to 
recount  them.    Moreover  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  imagine, 


*  Caesar.  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  13. 

*  See  the  Fragment  trcpi  r^j  'A9f^alfl0y 
iroXirc/cu,  No.  2,  Schneidewin — 

A^fiov  9  ^jT^^^MV  aiucoi  r^of,  oTotf  IrotfAOV 

YpptoiiK  /AT^dAi^f  JlAyea  roAAA  wa00iv. 
....  Ovtt  (cpwv  KTtopotv  ovTf  Tt  SfnAoamr 

OvM  ^AmnrovTot  ovM^t  6uciff  B4ii*6\a. 
....  Tovra  yJkv  hf  d^MI*  rrp^^wroi  icaxd'  rwv  ii 

Ikvwvtm  noXXoX  ydtay  ^  aAAoJav)}^ 
UpaBiirm,  dcafMio-i  t  ocuccXtbiOX  Mdyrtf, 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  yiyvoPTM  Zl  ol  ardaeis 
oir  irtpi  fUKp&Vt  &AA*  4k  fUKpSoy, 

*  Livy,  ii.  23 ;  Dionys.  Hal.  A.  R.  vi. 
26;  compare  Livy,  vi.  34-36. 

**  An  placeret,  fcenore  circimiventam 
plebem,   potius  quam    sorte    creditimi 


solvat,  corpus  in  nervum  ac  sapplida 
dare?  et  gregatim  quotidie  de  foro 
addictos  duci,  et  repleri  vinctis  nobiles 
domos  ?  et  ubicunque  patridos  faabitet, 
ibi  carcerem  privatum  esse  ?  " 

The  exposition  of  Niebuhr  respectii^ 
the  old  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  credi- 
tor (Rom.  Gesch.  i.  p.  602  seq, ;  Arnold's 
Roman  Hist  ch.  viii.  vol.  i.  p.  135), 
and  the  explanation  which  he  there 
gives  of  the  Nexi  as  distinguished  from 
3ie  Addicti,  have  been  ^own  to  be 
incorrect  by  M.  von  Savigny,  in  an 
excellent  Dissertation  Ueber  das  Alt- 
romische  Schuldrecht  (Abhandlungen 
Berlin.  Academ.  1833,  p.  70-73),  an 
abstract  of  which  will  be  found  in 
an  appendix  at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 
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that  that  public  mental  affliction  which  the  purifier  Epime- 
nid^  had  been  invoked  to  appease,;  as  it  sprung  in  part 
from  pestilence,  so  it  had  its  cause  partly  in  years  of  sterility, 
which  must  of  course  have  aggravated  the  distress  of  the 
small  cultivators.  However  this  may  be,  such  was  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  594  B.C.,  through  mutiny  of  the  poor 
freemen  and  Th^tes,  and  uneasiness  of  the  middling  citizens, 
that  the  governing  oligarchy,  unable  either  to  enforce  their 
private  debts  or  to  maintain  their  political  power,  were 
obliged  to  invoke  the  well-known  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
Solon.  Though  his  vigorous  protest  (which  doubtless  ren- 
dered him  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the  people)  against  the 
iniquity  of  the  existing  system,  had  already  been  proclaimed 
in  his  poems — they  still  hoped  that  he  would  serve  as  an 
auxiliary  to  help  them  over  their  difficulties.  They  therefore 
chose  him,  nominally  as  archon  along  with  Philombrotus,  but 
with  power  in  substance  dictatorial. 

It  had  happened  in  several  Grecian  states,  that  the  governing 
oligarchies,  either  by  quarrels  among  their  own  mem-  ^  , 

1  ,  ,  ,    ,       t  ,.   .  /.     ,  t      Solon  made 

bers  or  by  the  general  bad  condition  of  the  people  archon,  and 
under  their  government,  were  deprived  of  that  hold  fuu  powers 
upon  the  public  mind  which  was  essential  to  their  **        ^"^ 
power.    Sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  Pittakus  of  Mityl^nfi 
anterior  to  the  archonship  of  Solon,  and  often  in  the  factions 
of  the  Italian  republics  in  the  middle  ages)  the  collision  of 
opposing  forces  had  rendered  society  intolerable,  and  driven 
all  parties  to  acquiesce  in   the   choice   of  some  reforming 
dictator.     Usually,  however,  in  the  early  Greek  oligarchies, 
this  ultimate  crisis  was  anticipated  by  some  ambitious  indi- 
vidual, who  availed  himself  of  the  public  discontent  to  over- 
throw the  oligarchy  and  usurp  the  powers  of  a  despot    And 
so  probably  it  might  have  happened  in  Athens,  had  not  the 
recent  failure  of  Kyl6n,  with  all  its  miserable  consequences, 
operated  as  a  deterring  motive.   It  is  curious  to  read.  He  refuse, 
in  the  words  of  Solon  himself,  the  temper  in  which  {S^^ 
his  appointment  was  construed  by  a  large  portion  ^^'^^ 
of  the  community,  but  most  especially  by  his  own  friends  : 
bearing  in  mind  that  at  this  early  day,  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge goes,  democratical  government  was  a  thing  unknown 
in  Greece — all  Grecian  governments  were  either  oligarchical 
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or  despotic,  the  mass  of  the  freemen  having  not  yet  tasted 
of  constitutional  privilege.  His  own  friends  and  supporters 
were  the  first  to  urge  him,  while  redressing  the  prevalent  dis- 
contents, to  multiply  partisans  for  himself  personally,  and 
seize  the  supreme  power.  They  even  **  chid  him  as  a  mad- 
man,  for  declining  to  haul  up  the  net  when  the  fish  were 
already  enmeshed."^  The  mass  of  the  people,  in  despafr 
with  their  lot,  would  gladly  have  seconded  him  in  such  an 
attempt ;  while  many  even  among  the  oligarchy  might  have 
acquiesced  in  his  personal  government,  from  the  mere  appre- 
hension of  something  worse  if  they  resisted  it  That  Solon 
might  easily  have  made  himself  despot,  admits  of  little  doubt 
And  though  the  position  of  a  Greek  despot  was  always 
perilous,  he  would  have  had  greater  facility  for  maintaining 
himself  in  it  than  Peisistratus  possessed  after  him ;  so  that 
nothing  but  the  combination  of  prudence  and  virtue,  which 
marks  his  lofty  character,  restricted  him  within  the  trust 
specially  confided  to  him.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one, — ^to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  his  own  friends, — under  the  complaints 
alike  (as  he  says)  of  various  extreme  and  dissentient  parties, 
who  required  him  to  adopt  measures  fatal  to  the  peace  of 
society^ — he  set  himself  honestly  to  solve  the  very  difficult 
and  critical  problem  submitted  to*  him. 

Of  all  grievances  the  most  urgent  was  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  class  of  debtors.  To  their  relief  Solon's  first  measure, 
the  memorable  Seisachtheia,  or  shaking  off  of  burthens,  was 
His  seisadi-  directed.  The  relief  which  it  afforded  was  complete 
reSS-u^  for  and  immediate.  It  cancelled  at  once  all  those  con- 
dtbtore.  tracts  in  which  the  debtor  had  borrowed  on  the 
security  either  of  his  person  or  of  his  land :  it  forbad  all  future 
loans  or  contracts  in  which  the  person  of  the  debtor  was 
pledged  as  security :  it  deprived  the  creditor  in  future  of  all 
power  to  imprison,  or  enslave,  or  extort  work  from  his  debtor, 
and  confined  him  to  an  effective  judgement  at  law  authorizing 


'  See  Plutarch,  Solon,  14 ;  and  above 
all,  the  Trochaic  tetrameters  of  Solon 
himself,  addressed  to  Phdkus,  Fr.  24-26, 
Schneidewin : — 

'EoBKSi  yap  0«ou  BiSovrof,  ovrbc  ov<c  edifaro. 
Utpifiakuv  6*  aYpaf,  ayavBuf  ovjc  avwnanv 


*  Aristides,  Tltpl  rod  Uapw^04yiuvrou 
ii.  p.  397;  and  Fragm.  29,  Schn.  of  the 
Iambics  of  Solon : — 

.  .  .  .^.  .  .  .  Ciyop^#eAoir 

AMtc  £'  k  TOiO-ir  kripots  ipaurat  .... 
noAAMV  or  ovIpMV  ^  cxijpw^  vdAiC. 
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the  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  latter.  It  swept  off  all  the 
numerous  mortgage  pillars  from  the  landed  properties  in  Attica, 
leaving  the  land  free  from  all  past  claims.  It  liberated  and 
restored  to  their  full  rights  all  debtors  actually  in  slavery 
under  previous  legal  adjudication ;  and  it  even  provided  the 
means  (we  do  not  know  how)  of  re-purchasing  in  foreign  lands, 
and  bringing  back  to  a  renewed  life  of  liberty  in  Attica,  many 
insolvents  who  had  been  sold  for  exportation.^  And  while 
Solon  forbad  every  Athenian  to  pledge  or  sell  his  own  person 
into  slavery,  he  took  a  step  farther  in  the  same  direction  by 
forbidding  him  to  pledge  or  sell  his  son,  his  daughter,  or  an 
unmarried  sister  under  his  tutelage — excepting  only  the  case 
in  which  either  of  the  latter  might  be  detected  in  unchastity.* 
Whether  this  last  ordinance  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
Seisachtheia,  or  followed  as  one  of  his  subsequent  reforms, 
seems  doubtful. 

By  this  extensive  measure  the  poor  debtors — ^the  Thfites, 
small  tenants,  and  proprietors — together  with  their  families, 
were  rescued  from  suffering  and  peril.  But  these  were  not 
the  only  debtors  in  the  state :  the  creditors  and  landlords  of 
the  exonerated  Thfites  were  doubtless  in  their  turn  debtors  to 


*  See  Uie  valaable  fragment  of  his 
Iambics,  preserved  by  Flutarch  and 
Aristides,  the  expression  of  which  is 
rendered  more  emphatic  by  the  appeal 
to  the  personal  Earthy  as  having  passed 
by  his  measures  from  slavery  into  free- 
dom (compare  Plato,  Legg.  v.  p.  740- 
741):— 

Svyt^iopTvpocif  raJV  ay  i»  Biicff  Kpjvcv 
Mtjriip,  firfiani  iatti6imv  *Okufurim¥ 
*ApMnra,  Tig  iidXenyat  t^  cyM  vorc 
*0^ovf  arctAoy  voAAcx*?  ntwiry6ms$ 
Ilpoortfcr  Si  SouXevovaa,  yvv  *kjivB4pa. 
IIoAAovs  S*  'AMmic,  narpil^  cif  Bvutrvrw 
'Ajnfyavov  vpaMvraK,  iXXov  iitliKnf, 
*AAAov  oucatMV*  ro^  i*  atfayxalrii  vm 

'liimst  <>K  OJf  iroAAay^  wkumiUvovs, 
Tovf  y  Mas'  OVTOV  8cv\iriv  dcuc^ 

'EXnfMpHovf  tallica. 

Also  Plutarch,  Solon,  c  15. 

*  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  23:  compare  c 
13.  Tlie  statement  in  Sextus  Empiricus 
(Pyrrhon.  Hypot.  iii.  24,  211)  that  Solon 
enacted  a  law  permitting  fathers  to  kill 
{^pt6€iy)  their  children,  cannot  be  true, 
and  must  be  copied  from  some  untrust- 
worthy authority:  compare  Dionys.  HaL 
A.  R.  IL  26,  where  Dionysius  contrasts 


the  prodigious  extent  of  the  patria  po- 
tesias  among  the  early  Romans,  with  the 
restrictions  which  all  the  Greek  legis- 
lators alike — Solon,  Pittakus,  Charondas 
— either  found  or  introduced;  he  says 
however  that  the  Athenian  father  was 
permitted  to  disinherit  legitimate  male 
children,  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
correct 

Meier  (Der  Attische  Prozess,  iiL  2,  p. 
427)  rejects  the  above-mentioned  state- 
ment of  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  farther 
contends  that  the  exposure  of  new-bom 
infants  was  not  only  rare,  but  discoimte- 
nanced  as  well  by  law  as  by  opinion; 
the  evidence  in  the  Latin  comedies 
to  the  contrary,  he  considers  as  mani- 
festations of  Roman,  and  not  of  Athe- 
nian, manners.  In  this  latter  opinion  I 
do  not  think  that  he  is  borne  out,  and 
I  agree  in  the  statement  of  Schomann 
(Ant.  J.  P.  Grsec  sec  82),  that  the 
practice  and  feeling  of  Athens  as  well 
as  of  Greece  generally,  left  it  to  the 
discretion    of   the   father  whether   he 


I  would  consent,  or  refuse,  to  bring  up 
,  a  newborn  child. 
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others,  and  were  less  able  to  discharge  their  obligations  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Seisachtheia. 
It  was  to  assist  these  wealthier  debtors,  whose  bodies  were  in 
no  danger — yet  without  exonerating  them  entirely 
thcmo'Sfy^  — that  Solon  resorted  to  the  additional  expedient 
*^  of  debasing  the  money  standard.     He  lowered  the 

standard  of  the  drachma  in  a  proportion  something  more 
than  25  per  cent,  so  that  100  drachmas  of  the  new  standard 
contained  no  more  silver  than  73  of  the  old,  or  100  of  the 
old  were  equivalent  to  138  of  the  new.  By  this  change 
the  creditors  of  these  more  substantial  debtors  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  a  loss,  while  the  debtors  acquired  an  exemption, 
to  the  extent  of  about  27  per  cent^ 

Lastly,  Solon  decreed  that  all  those  who  had  been  condemned 
by  the  archons  to  atimy  (civil  disfranchisement)  should  be 
restored  to  their  full  privileges  of  citizens — excepting  however 
from  this  indulgence  those  who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Ephetae,  or  by  the  Areopagus,  or  by  the  Phylo-Basileis  (the  four 
kings  of  the  tribes),  after  trial  in  the  Prytaneium,  on  charges 
either  of  murder  or  treason.*  So  wholesale  a  measure  of 
amnesty  affords  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  previous 
judgements  of  the  archons  had  been  intolerably  harsh  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  recollected  that  the  Drakonian  ordinances  were  then 
in  force. 

Such  were  the  measures  of  relief  with  which  Solon  met  the 
dangerous  discontent  then  prevalent  That  the  wealthy  men 
and  leaders  of  the  people — whose  insolence  and  iniquity  he 
has  himself  severely  denounced  in  his  poems,  and  whose  views 
in  nominating  him  he  had  greatly  disappointed  ' — should  have 
detested  propositions  which  robbed  them  without  compensa- 
tion of  many  legal  rights,  it  is  easy  to  imag^e.  But  the 
statement  of  Plutarch,  that  the  poor  emancipated  debtors 


»  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  15.  See  the  full 
exposition  given  of  this  debasement  of 
the  coinage  in  Boeckh's  Metrologie,  ch. 
ix.  p.  515. 

M.  Boeckh  thinks  (ch.  xv.  s.  2)  that 
Solon  not  only  debased  the  coin,  but 
also  altered  the  weights  and  measures. 
I  dissent  from  his  opinion  on  this  latter 
point,  and  have  given  my  reason  for  so 
doing  in  a  review  of  his  valuable  treatise 
in  the  Classical  Museum,  No.  i. 


•  Plutarch,  Solon,  c  19.  In  the  gene- 
ral restoration  of  exiles  throughout  the 
Greek  cities,  proclaimed  first  by  order 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  afterwards  by 
Pol)rsperchon,  exception  is  made  of  men 
exiled  for  sacrilege  or  homicide  (Diodor. 
xvii.  109 ;  xviii.  S-46). 

'  Plutarch,  Solon,  c  15.  oM^/ioXoicwi, 
oiJ*  dwcUccty  ro7s  Zwaii^pois^  oW^  irp^j 
^5oi^v  r&v  kXofUvwv.  $$ero  rohs  p6fiovSf 
&c. 
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were  also  dissatisfied,  from  having  expected  that  Solon  would 
not  only  remit  their  debts,  but  also  redivide  the  soil  of  Attica, 
seems  utterly  incredible ;  nor  is  it  confirmed  by  any  passage 
now  remaining  of  the  Solonian  poems.^  Plutarch  conceives 
the  poor  debtors  as  having  in  their  minds  the  comparison  with 
Lykurgfus  and  the  equality  of  property  at  Sparta,  which  (as  I 
have  already  endeavoured  to  show)  ^  is  a  fiction  ;  and  even 
had  it  been  true  as  matter  of  history  long  past  and  antiquated, 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  of  Attica  in  the  forcible  way  that  the  biographer 
supposes.  The  Seisachtheia  must  have  exasperated  the  feelings 
and  diminished  the  fortunes  of  many  persons  ;  but  it  gave  to 
the  large  body  of  Th^tes  and  small  proprietors  all  that  they 
could  possibly  have  hoped.  We  are  told  that  after  a  short 
interval  it  became  eminently  acceptable  in  the  general  public 
mind,  and  procured  for  Solon  a  great  increase  of  Ccnenj 

*  popularity 

popularity — all  ranks  concurring  in  a  conmion  sacri-  of  the 
ficeof  thanksgiving  and  harmony.*     One  incident  after  par- 

-  1  •   1  ^^  dissatis- 

there  was  which  occasioned  an  outcry  of  indignation,  faction. 
Three  rich  friends  of  Solon,  all  men  of  great  family  in  the 
state,  and  bearing  names  which  will  hereafter  reappear  in  this 
history  as  borne  by  their  descendants — Kon6n,  Kleinias  and 
Hipponikus — having  obtained  from  Solon  some  previous  hint 
of  his  designs,  profited  by  it,  first,  to  borrow  money,  and  next, 
to  make  purchases  of  lands ;  and  this  selfish  breach  of  con- 
fidence would  have  disgraced  Solon  himself,  had  it  not  been 
found  that  he  was  personally  a  great  loser,  having  lent  money 
to  the  extent  of  five  talents.* 

In  regard  to  the  whole  measure  of  the  Seisachtheia,  indeed, 
though  the  poems  of  Solon  were  open  to  every  one, 
ancient  authors  gave  different  statements  both  of  its  statements 

afterwards 

purport  and  of  its  extent     Most  of  them  construed  as  to  the 

.•.  «ii*i*«*  1  i«  nature  and 

it  as  having  cancelled  indiscriminately  all  money  extent  of  the 
contracts ;  while  Androtion  and  others  thought  that 
it  did  nothing  more  than  lower  the  rate  of  interest  and  depre- 
ciate the  currency  to  the  extent  of  2/  per  cent.,  leaving  the 
letter  of  the  contracts  unchanged     How  Androtion  came  to 


*  Plutarch,  Solon,  c  i6. 

'  See  above,  part  ii.  ch.  vi. 

•  Plutarch,  /.  c.     iBwriv  re  Koivy  IScto*- 
c^x^cM^  T^y  Bvfflay  iyofjidCovrts,  &c. 


*  The  Anecdote  is  noticed,  but  with- 
out specification  of  the  names  of  the 
friends,  in  Plutarch,  Reipub.  Gerend. 
Prsecep.  p.  807. 
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maintain  such  an  opinion  we  cannot  easily  understand.  For 
the  fragments  now  remaining  from  Solon  seem  distinctly  to 
refute  it,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  go  so  far  as 
to  substantiate  the  full  extent  of  the  opposite  view  entertained 
by  many  writers, — that  all  money  contracts  indiscriminately 
were  rescinded  :  ^  against  which  there  is  also  a  farther  reason, 
that  if  the  fact  had  been  so,  Solon  could  have  had  no  motive  to 
debase  the  money  standard.  Such  debasement  supposes  that 
there  must  have  been  some  debtors  at  least  whose  contracts 
remained  valid,  and  whom  nevertheless  he  desired  partially  to 
assist  His  poems  distinctly  mention  three  things  : — I.  The 
removal  of  the  mortgage-pillars.  2.  The  ehfranchisement  of 
the  land.  3.  The  protection,  liberation,  and  restoration  of  the 
persons  of  endangered  or  enslaved  debtors.  All  these  ex- 
pressions point  distinctly  to  the  Th^tes  and  small  proprietors, 
whose  sufferings  and  peril  were  the  most  urgent,  and  whose 
case  required  a  remedy  immediate  as  well  as  complete.  We 
find  that  his  repudiation  of  debts  was  carried  far  enough  to 
exonerate  them,  but  no  farther. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  respect  entertained  for  the  cha- 
racter of  Solon  which  partly  occasioned  these  various 
misconceptions  of  his  ordinances  for  the  relief  of 
debtors.  Androtion  in  ancient,  and  some  eminent 
viousUw  critics  in  modem  times,  are  anxious  to  make  out 
that  he  gave  relief  without  loss  or  injustice  to  any  one. 


Necessity 
of  the  inea< 


chievous 
ooncractsto 
which  the 


prei 
had 


rise. 


given 


But  this  opinion  seems  inadmissible.     The  loss  to  creditors  by 


"  Plutarch,  Solon,  c  15.  The  state- 
ment of  Dionysius  of  Halic.  in  regard  to 
the  bearing  of  the  Seisachtheia  is  in  the 
main  accurate  —  xp^isv  tt^aa^  ^^t- 
cetfUrny  rois  iir6pois.  (v.  65) — ^to  the 
debtors  who  were  liable  on  the  security 
of  their  bodies  and  their  lands,  and  who 
were  chiefly  poor — not  to  a//  debtors. 

Herakleid8s  Pontic  (HoAiT.  c.  i)  and 
Dio  Chrysostom  (Or.  xxxi.  p.  331)  ex- 
press themselves  loosely. 

Both  Wachsmuth  (Hell.  Alterth.  v. 
i.  p.  259)  and  K.  F.  Hermann  (Gr. 
Staatsalter.  s.  106)  quote  the  Heliastic 
oath  and  its  energetic  protest  against  re- 
pudiation, as  evidence  of  the  bearing  of 
the  Solonian  Seisachtheia.  But  that  oath 
is  referable  only  to  a  later  period;  it 
cannot  be  produced  in  proof  of  any 
matter  applicable  to  the  time  of  Solon ; 
the  mere  mention  of  the  senate  of  Five 


Hundred  in  it,  shows  that  it  belongs  to 
times  subsequent  to  the  Kleisthenean 
revolution.  Nor  does  the  passage  from 
Plato  (Legg.  iiL  p.  684)  apply  to  the 
case.. 

Both  Wachsmuth  and  Hermann  ap- 
pear to  me  to  narrow  too  much  the 
extent  of  Solon's  measure  in  reference 
to  the  clearinc;  of  debtors.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  mey  enlarge  the  effect  of 
his  measures  in  another  way,  without 
any  suflicient  evidence— they  think  that 
he  raised  tA^  vilUin  tenants  into  free 
proprietors.  Of  this  I  see  no  proof,  and 
think  it  improbable.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  small  debtors  whom  Solon 
exonerated  were  probably  free  proprie- 
tors before;  the  existence  of  the  Spoi 
or  mortgage  pillars  upon  their  land 
proves  tMs. 
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the  wholesale  abrogation  of  numerous  pre-existing  contracts, 
and  by  the  partial  depreciation  of  the  coin,  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
disguised.  The  Seisachtheia  of  Solon,  unjust  so  far  as  it 
rescinded  previous  agreements,  but  highly  salutary  in  its  con- 
sequences, is  to  be  vindicated  by  showing  that  in  no  other 
way  could  the  bonds  of  government  have  been  held  together, 
or  the  misery  of  the  multitude  alleviated.  We  are  to  consider, 
first,  the  great  personal  cruelty  of  these  pre-existing  contracts, 
which  condemned  the  body  of  the  free  debtor  and  his  family 
to  slavery ;  next,  the  profound  detestation  created  by  such  a 
system  in  the  large  mass  of  the  poor,  against  both  the  judges 
and  the  creditors  by  whom  it  had  been  enforced,  which 
rendered  their  feelings  unmanageable,  so  soon  as  they  came 
together  under  the  sentiment  of  a  common  danger  and  with 
the  determination  to  ensure  to  each  other  mutual  protection. 
Moreover,  the  law  which  vests  a  creditor  with  power  over  the 
person  of  his  debtor,  so  as  to  convert  him  into  a  slave,  is  likely 
to  give  rise  to  a  class  of  loans  which  inspire  nothing  but 
abhorrence — money  lent  with  the  foreknowledge  that  the 
borrower  will  be  unable  to  repay  it,  but  also  in  the  conviction 
that  the  value  of  his  person  as  a  slave  will  make  good  the 
loss ;  thus  reducing  him  to  a  condition  of  extreme  misery, 
for  the  purpose  sometimes  of  aggrandizing,  sometimes  of 
enriching,  the  lender.  Now  the  foundation  on  which  the 
respect  for  contracts  rests,  under  a  good  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  is  the  very  reverse  of  this.  It  rests  on  the  firm  con- 
viction that  such  contracts  are  advantageous  to  both  parties 
as  a  class,  and  that  to  break  up  the  confidence  essential  to 
their  existence  would  produce  extensive  mischief  throughout 
all  society.  The  man  whose  reverence  for  the  obligation  of 
a  contract  is  now  the  most  profound,  would  have  entertained  a 
very  different  sentiment  if  he  had  witnessed  the  dealings  of 
lender  and  borrower  at  Athens  under  the  old  ante-Solonian 
law.  The  oligarchy  had  tried  their  best  to  enforce  this  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor  with  its  disastrous  series  of  contracts  ;  and 
the  only  reason  why  they  consented  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Solon, 
was  because  they  had  lost  the  power  of  enforcing  it  any  longer, 
in  consequence  of  the  newly  awakened  courage  and  com- 
bination of  the  people.  That  which  they  could  not  do  for 
themselves,  Solon  could  not  have  done  for  them,  even  had  he 
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been  willing.  Nor  had  he  in  his  position  the  means  either  of 
exempting  or  compensating  those  creditors  who,  separately 
taken,  were  open  to  no  reproach;  indeed,  in  following  his 
proceedings,  we  see  plainly  that  he  thought  compensation  due, 
not  to  the  creditors,  but  to  the  past  sufferings  of  the  enslaved 
debtors,  since  he  redeemed  several  of  them  from  foreign 
captivity,  and  brought  them  back  to  their  home.  It  is  certain 
that  no  measure,  simply  and  exclusively  prospective,  would 
have  sufficed  for  the  emergency.  There  was  an  absolute 
necessity  for  overruling  all  that  class  of  pre-existing  rights 
which  had  produced  so  violent  a  social  fever.  While,  therefore, 
to  this  extent,  the  Seisachtheia  cannot  be  acquitted  of  injustice, 
we  may  confidently  affirm  that  the  injustice  inflicted  was  an 
indispensable  price  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of 
society,  and  for  the  final  abrogation  of  a  disastrous  system  as 
regarded  insolvents.^  And  the  feeling  as  well  as  the  l^is- 
lation  universal  in  the  modem  European  world,  by  interdicting 
beforehand  all  contracts  for  selling  a  man's  person  or  that  of 
his  children  into  slavery,  goes  far  to  sanction  practically  the 
Solonian  repudiation. 

One  thing  is  never  to  be  forgotten  in  regard  to  this  measure, 
combined  with  the  concurrent  amendments  introduced  by 
Solon  in  the  law — it  settled  finally  the  question  to  which  it 
referred.  Never  again  do  we  hear  of  the  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor  as  disturbing  Athenian  tranquillity.  The 
general  sentiment  which  grew  up  at  Athens,  under  the 
Solonian   money-law  and    under  the   democratical 

quent  com-  "^  i.,.*  ^         t 

plaint  as  to  govemment,  was  one  of  high  resi>ect  for  the  sanctity 
—respect  for  of  contracts.  Not  Only  was  there  never  any  demand  in 
unbroken  the  Athenian  democracy  for  new  tables  or  a  deprecia- 
dcnwcracy.    tion  of  the  money  standard,  but  a  formal  abnegation 


Solon's 
law  finally 
settled  the 
question — 
no  subse- 


^  That  which  Solon  did  for  the 
Athenian  people  in  regard  to  debts,  is 
less  than  what  was  promised  to  the 
Roman  plebs  (at  the  time  of  its  secession 
to  the  Mons  Sacer  in  491  B.C.)  by  Me- 
nenius  Agrippa,  the  envoy  of  the  senate, 
to  appease  them,  though  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  ever  realized  (Dionys. 
Halic.  vi.  83).  He  promised  an  abro- 
gation of  all  the  debts  of  debtors  unable 
to  pay,  without  exception — if  the  lan- 
guage of  Dionysius  is  to  be  trusted, 
which  probably  it  cannot  be. 


Dr.  Thirlwall  justly  observes  respect- 
ing Solon,  *'  He  must  be  considered  as 
an  arbitrator  to  whom  all  the  parties 
interested  submitted  their  claims,  with 
the  avowed  intent  that  they  should  be 
decided  by  him,  not  upon  the  footing  of 
legal  right,  but  according  to  his  own 
view  of  the  public  interest.  It  was  in 
this  light  that  he  himself  regarded  his 
office,  and  he  appears  to  have  discharged 
it  faithfully  ana  discreetly."  (History  of 
Greece,  ch.  xi.  voL  ii.  p.  42.) 
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of  any  such  projects  was  inserted  in  the  solemn  oath  taken 
annually  by  the  numerous  Dikasts,  who  formed  the  popular 
judicial  body  called  H^liaea  or  the  Hfiliastic  jurors — the  same 
oath  which  pledged  them  to  uphold  the  democratical  constitu- 
tion, also  bound  them  to  repudiate  all  proposals  either  for  an 
abrogation  of  debts  or  for  a  redivision  of  the  lands.^  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  under  the  Solonian  law,  which  enabled 
the  creditor  to  seize  the  property  of  his  debtor,  but  gave  him 
no  power  over  the  person,  the  system  of  money-lending  assumed 
a  more  beneficial  character.  The  old  noxious  contracts,  mere 
snares  for  the  liberty  of  a  poor  freeman  and  his  children,  dis- 
appeared, and  loans  of  money  took  their  place,  founded  on 
the  property  and  prospective  earnings  of  the  debtor,  which 
were  in  the  main  useful  to  both  parties,  and  therefore  main- 
tained their  place  in  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  public  And 
though  Solon  had  found  himself  compelled  to  rescind  all  the 
mortgages  on  land  subsisting  in  his  time,  we  see  money  freely 
lent  upon  this  same  security,  throughout  the  historical  times 
of  Athens,  and  the  evidentiary  mortgage  pillars  remaining 
ever  after  undisturbed. 

In  the  sentiment  of  an  early  society,  as  in  the  old  Roman 
law,  a  distinction  is  commonly  made  between  the  principal 
and  the  interest  of  a  loan,  though  the  creditors  have  sought 


'  D6nostheiL  cont  Timokrat  p.  746. 
ohZ^  TMT  XP^^  '''^'^  tii«0¥  inroianriUf  oii^ 

{i(^^v/uu) :  compare  Dio  Chrysostom, 
OraL  xxxL  p.  332,  who  also  dwells  upon 
the  anxiety  of  various  Grecian  cities  to 
Bx  SL  curse  upon  all  propositions  for  x^Ar 
ianianrii  and  yris  hfoS^wriiSs,  What  is 
not  less  remarkable  is,  that  Dio  seems  not 
to  be  aware  of  any  well-authenticated 
case  in  Grecian  history  in  which  a  redi- 
vision of  lands  had  ever  actually  taken 
place — h  fu^  SXcts  iff  imp  cf  nvrc  avwififti 

For  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  as 
it  stood  during  the  times  of  the  Orators 
at  Athens,  see  Heraldus,  Animadv.  ad 
Salmasium,  p.  174-286;  Meier  und 
Schomann,  Der  Attische  Prozess,  b.  iii. 
c  2,  p.  497  seqq,  (though  I  doubt  the 
distinction  which  they  there  draw  be- 
between  XP^^^  ^^'^  Sovciok);  Platner, 
Prozess  und  Klagen,  B.  ii.  Absch.  1 1, 

PP-  349,  361. 
There  ii'as  one  exceptional  case,  in 


which  the  Attic  law  alwa]^  continued 
to  the  creditor  that  power  over  the  person 
of  the  insolvent  debtor  which  all  creditors 
had  possessed  originally — it  was  when 
the  creditor  had  lent  money  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  ransoming  the  debtor 
nrom  captivity  (D^mosthen.  cont  Nikostr. 
p.  1249) — anal(^ous  to  the  Actio  Depensi 
m  the  old  Roman  law. 

Any  citizen  who  owed  money  to  the 
public  treasury  and  whose  debt  became 
overdue,  was  deprived  for  the  time  of  all 
civil  rights  until  he  had  cleared  it  off. 

Diodorus  (I  79)  gives  us  an  alleged 
law  of  the  Egyptian  king  Bocchoris  re- 
leasing the  persons  of  debtors  and  ren- 
dering their  properties  only  liable,  whidi 
is  affirmed  to  have  served  as  an  example 
for  Solon  to  copy.  If  we  can  trust  this 
historian,  lawgivers  in  other  parts  of 
Greece  still  retained  the  old  severe  law 
enslaving  the  debtor's  person :  compare 
a  passage  in  Isokrat6s  (Orat.  xiv.  Platai- 
cus,p.  305;  p.4i4Bek.). 
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to  blend  them  indissolubly  together.  If  the  borrower  cannot 
Distinction  fulfil  his  promisc  to  repay  the  principal,  the  public 
SSfy  iSdSy  will  r^fard  him  as  having  committed  a  wrong  which 
JSJ!^^  he  must  make  good  by  his  persoa  But  there  is  not 
Sf akJS^*  the  same  unanimity  as  to  his  promise  to  pay  in- 
i^Sldrf  terest :  on  the  contrary,  the  very  exaction  of  interest 
imM0,  ^jj  ^  regarded  by  many  in  the  same  light  in  which 
the  English  law  considers  usurious  interest,  as  tainting  the 
whole  transaction.  But  in  the  modem  mind,  principal,  and 
interest  within  a  limited  rate,  have  so  grown  together,  that  we 
hardly  understand  how  it  can  ever  have  been  pronounced 
unworthy  of  an  honourable  citizen  to  lend  money  on  interest 
Yet  such  is  the  declared  opinion  of  Aristotle  and  other  superior 
men  of  antiquity ;  while  at  Rome,  Cato  the  censor  went  so  far 
as  to  denounce  the  practice  as  a  heinous  crime.^  It  was  com- 
prehended by  them  among  the  worst  of  the  tricks  of  trade — 
and  they  held  that  all  trade,  or  profit  derived  from  interchange^ 
was  unnatural,  as  being  made  by  one  man  at  the  expense  of 
another:  such  pursuits,  therefore,  could  not  be  commended, 
though  they  might  be  tolerated  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  but  they  belonged  essentially  to  an  inferior  order 
of  citizens.*  What  is  remarkable  in  Greece  is,  that  the  an- 
tipathy of  a  very  early  state  of  society  against  traders  and 
money-lenders  lasted  longer  among  the  philosophers  than 
among  the  mass  of  the  people — it  harmonised  more  with  the 
social  icUal  of  the  former,  than  with  the  practical  instincts  of 
the  latter. 

In  a  rude  condition  such  as  that  of  the  ancient  Germans  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus,  loans  on  interest  are  unknown.  Habitually 
careless  of  the  future,  the  Germans  were  gratified  both  in 


>  Aristot  Polit  i.  4,  23;  Cato  ap. 
Cicera  de  Offic.  ii.  25.  Plato  in  his 
treatise  de  Legg.  (v.  p.  742)  forbids  all 
lending  on  interest;  indeed  he  forbids 
any  pnvate  citixen  to  possess  either  gold 
or  silver. 

To  illustrate  the  marked  difference 
made  in  the  early  Roman  law,  between 
the  claim  for  the  principal  and  that  for  the 
interest,  I  insert  in  an  Appendix  at 
the  end  of  this  Chapter  the  explanation 
given  by  M.  von  Savigny  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Nexi  and  Addicti — con- 
nected as  it  is  by  analogy  with  the 
Solonian  Seisachtheia. 


«  Aristot  Polit  i.*4,  23.    Tifr  U  /*«- 

thkoy^ara  fiitruroi  ^  hfioXoffrcerue^,  &c. 
Compare  Ethic  Nikom.  iv.  i. 

Plutarch  borrows  from  Aristotle  the 
quibble  derived  from  the  word  r6Kos 
(the  Greek  expression  for  interest), 
which  has  given  birth  to  the  well-known 
dictum  of  Aristotle— that  money  being 
naturally  barren^  to  extract  ofipring 
from  it  must  necessarily  be  contrary  to 
nature  (see  Plutarch,  De  Vit  iEr.  AL 
p.  829). 
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giving  and  receiving  presents,  but  without  any  idea  that  they 
thereby  either  imposed  or  contracted  an  obligation,^  To  a 
people  in  this  state  of  feeling,  a  loan  on  interest  presents  the 
repulsive  idea  of  making  profit  out  of  the  distress  of  the  bor- 
rower. Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  first  borrowers 
must  have  been  for  the  most  part  men  driven  to  this  necessity 
by  the  pressure  of  want,  and  contracting  debt  as  a  desperate 
resource,  without  any  fair  prospect  of  ability  to  repay :  debt 
and  famine  run  together  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  Hesiod.* 
The  borrower  is,  in  this  unhappy  state,  rather  a  distressed 
man  soliciting  aid,  than  a  solvent  man  capable  of  making  and 
fulfilling  a  contract.  If  he  cannot  find  a  friend  to  make  him  a 
free  gift  in  the  former  character,  he  will  not,  under  the  latter 
character,  obtain  a  loan  from  a  stranger,  except  by  the  promise 
of  exorbitant  interest,*  and  by  the  fullest  eventual  power  over 


*  Tacit  Germ.  26,  "  Foenus  agitare 
et  in  usnras  extendere,  i^otum;  ideoque 
magis  servatur  quam  si  vetitum  esset." 
(c  21.)  *'  Gaudent  muneribus:  sed  nee 
data  imputant,  nee  acceptis  obligantur." 

*  Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  647, 404.   Bo6\riai 

Some  good  observations  on  this  subject 
are  to  be  found  in  the  excellent  treatise 
of  M.  Turgot,  written  in  1763,  **  M^- 
moire  sur  Ics  Pr^ts  d' Argent " : — 

"Les  causes  qui  avoient  autrefois 
rendu  odieux  le  pr8t  k  int^r^t,  ont  cess^ 
d'agir  avec  tant  de  force  .  .  .  De  toutes 
ces  circonstances  reunies,  il  est  r^ult^ 
que  les  emprunts  faits  par  le  pauvre 
pour  subsister  ne  sont  plus  qu'un  objet 
a  peine  sensible  dans  la  somme  totale 
d*empmnts:  que  la  plus  grande  partie 
des  pr6ts  se  font  k  Thomme  riche,  ou  du 
moins  k  Thomme  industrieux,  qui  esp^re 
se  procurer  de  grands  profits  par  I'emploi 
de  Targent  qu'il  emprunte  .  .  .  Les 
preteurs  sur  gage  k  gros  int^r^t,  les  seuls 
qui  pretentveritablement  au  pauvre  pour 
ses  besoins  joumaliers  et  non  pour  le 
mettre  en  etat  de  gagner,  ne  font  point 
le  meme  mal  que  les  andens  usuriers 
qui  conduisoient  par  degres  k  la  mis^re 
et  k  Tesclavage  les  pauvres  dtoyens 
auxquels  ils  avoient  procur^  des  secours 
fiinestes  .  .  .  Le  creander  qui  pouvait 
reduire  son  d^biteur  en  esclavage  y 
trouvait  un  profit:  c*^toit  un  esclave 
qu'il  acqu^rait:  mais  aujourd'hui  le 
creander  sait  qu*en  privant  son  d^biteur 
de  la  liberty,  if  n'y  gagnera  autre  chose 

VOL.  IL 


que  d*6tre  oblig^  de  le  nourrir  en  prison : 
aussi  ne  s'avise-t-on  pas  de  faire  con- 
tracter  k  un  homme  qui  n'a  rien,  et  oui 
est  r^uit  k  emprunter  pour  vivre,  des 
engagemens  qui  emportent  la  contrainte 
par  corps.  La  seule  sOret^  vraiment 
solide  contre  Phomme  pauvre  est  le 
gage :  et  l*homme  pauvre  s'estime  heu- 
reux  de  trouver  un  secours  pour  le  mo- 
ment sans  autre  danger  que  de  perdre 
ce  eage.  Aussi  le  peuple  a-t-il  plutdt 
de  la  reconnoissance  pour  ces  petits 
usuriers  qui  le  secourent  dans  son  besoin, 
quoiqu'ils  lui  vendent  assez  cher  ce 
secours."  (Memoire  sur  les  PrSts  d' Ar- 
gent, in  the  collection  of  GSuvres  de 
Turgot,  by  Dupont  de  Nemours,  vol.  v, 
sect.  XXX.  xxxi.  pp.  326,  327,  329.) 

•  **  In  Bengal  (observes  Adun  Smith, 
Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  ch.  9,  p.  143, 
ed.  1 81 2)  money  is  frequently  lent  to 
the  farmers  at  40,  50,  and  60  per  cent., 
and  the  succeeding  crop  is  mortgaged 
for  the  payment" 

Respecting  this  commerce  at  Florence 
in  the  middle  ages,  M.  Deppingobservesi 
— **  II  semblait  que  Tespnt  commerdal 
f(^t  inn^  chez  les  Florentins:  d^j^  aux 
12"*  et  13"*  siicles,  on  les  voit  tenir  det 
banques  et  prater  de  I'argent  aux  princes, 
lis  ouvrirent  partout  des  maisons  de  pr6t, 
march^rent  de  pair  avec  les  Lombards, 
et,  il  faut  le  dire,  ils  lurent  souvent 
maudits,  comme  ceux-ci,  par  leurs  d^i- 
teurs,  k  cause  de  leur  rapadt^.  Vingjt 
pour  cent  par  an  ^tait  le  taux  ordinaire 
des  pr6teurs  Florentins:    et  il  n'etait 
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iiis  person  which  he  is  in  a  condition  to  grant  In  process  of 
time  a  new  class  of  borrowers  rise  up  who  demand  money  for 
temporary  convenience  or  profit,  but  with  full  prospect  of 
repayment — a  relation  of  lender  and  borrower  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  earlier  period,  when  it  presented  itself  in  the 
repulsive  form  of  misery  on  the  one  side,  set  against  the  pro- 
spect of  very  large  profit  on  the  other.  If  the  Germans  of  the 
time  of  Tacitus  looked  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  debtors  in 
Gaul,  reduced  to  servitude  under  a  rich  creditor,  and  swelling 
by  hundreds  the  crowd  of  his  attendants,  they  would  not  be 
disposed  to  r^ret  their  own  ignorance  of  the  practice  of  money- 
lending.^    How  much  the  interest  of  money  was  then  regarded 


pas  care  qu*ils  en  prissent  trente  et 
^uarante."  Depping,  Histoire  du  Com- 
tnerce  catre  le  Levant  et  I'Europe,  vol.  L 

p.235- 

Boeckh  <Pablic  Economy  of  Athens, 
hock  i.  ch.  22)  gives  from  12  to  18  per 
cent  per  annum  as  the  common  rate  of 
interest  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  the 
4>rators. 

The  valuaUe  lascription  (No.  1S45  ^^ 
his  Corpus  Inscr.  Pars  viii.  p.  23,  sect  3) 
proves  that  At  Kodcjra  a  rate  of  2  per 
cent  per  month,  or  24  per  cent  per  an- 
num, might  be  obtained  from  perfectly 
solvent  Vid  respoosiUe  borrowers.  For 
this  is  a  decree  of  tiie  Kork3mean  go- 
vemmenl,  pirescribing  what  shall  be 
<kme  with  a  sum  of  money  given  to  the 
state  for  the  Dionysiac  festivals — placing 
that  money  under  the  care  of  certain 
men  of  property  and  character,  and 
directing  them  to  lend  it  out  exactly  at 
Z  per  cent,  per  month,  neitJur  more  nor 
Uss^  until  a  given  sum  shall  be  accumu- 
lated. This  Inscription  dates  about  the 
third  or  seoond  century  B.C.,  according 
to  Boeckh*s  conjecture. 

The  Orchomenian  Inscription,  No. 
15^1  to  which  Boeckh  reters  in  the 
passage  above  alluded  to,  is  unfortu- 
nately defective  in  the  words  determining 
the  rate  of  interest  payable  to  Eubulus : 
but  there  is  another,  the  Thersean  In- 
'scription  (No.  2446),  containing  the 
Testament  of  £pikt8ta,  wherein  the  an- 
nual sum  payable  in  lieu  of  a  principal 
sum  bequeathed,  is  calculated  at  7  per 
cent ;  a  rate  which  Boeckh  justly  regards 
as  moderate,  considered  in  reference  to 
■ancient  Greece. 

*  Caesar,  B.  G.  i.  4,  respecting  the 
Gallic  chiefs  and  plebs :  *'  Die  constitute 


causae  dictionis,  Orgetorix  ad  judidu 
omnem  suam  familiam,  ad  hominum 
millia  decern,  undique  coegit :  et  omnes 
dientes,  obaratos^t  suos,  quorum  msjg^- 
num  numerum  habebat,  eodem  conduxit: 
p^  eos,  ne  causam  diceret,  se  eripnit" 
ibid.  vi.  13:  "Plerique,  cum  aut  are 
aUeno.  aut  magnitudine  tributorum,  ant 
injuria  potentiorum,  premuntor,  sese  in 
servitutem  dicant  nobilibus.  In  hos 
eadem  omnia  sunt  jura,  ouae  dominis  in 
servos."  The  wealthy  Romans  culti- 
vated their  large  possiessions  partly  by 
the  hands  of  Mjudged  debtors,  in  the 
time  of  Columella  (L  3,  14) :  "  more 
praepotentium,  qui  possident  fines  gen- 
tium, quos  ...  aut  occupatos  nexu 
civium,  aut  ergastulis,  tenent'* 

According  to  the  Teutonic  codes  also, 
drawn  up  several  centuries  subsequently 
to  Tacitus,  it  seems  that  the  insolvent 
debtor  fidls  under  the  power  of  his 
creditor  and  is  subject  to  personal  fet- 
ters and  chastisement  (Grimm,  Deutsche 
Rechtsalterthiimer,  p.  612-615):  both 
he  and  Von  Savigny  assimilate  it  to  the 
terrible  process  of  personal  execution 
and  addiction  in  the  old  law  of  Rome, 
against  the  insolvent  debtor  on  loan. 
King  Alfred  exhorts  the  creditor  to 
lenity  (Laws  of  King  Alfred,  Th<ape, 
Anaent  Laws  of  England,  voL  L  p.  53, 
law  35). 

A  striking  evidence  of  the  alteration 
of  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
debtors,  between  the  age  of  Solon  and 
that  of  Plutarch,  is  Sforded  by  the 
treatise  of  the  latter,  "  De  Vitando 
iEre  Alieno,"  wherein  he  sets  forth  in 
the  most  vehement  manner  the  miser- 
able consequences  of  getting  into  debt 
**  Thepoor^''  he  says,  ^*  do  not  get  into 
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as  an  undue  profit  extorted  from  distress,  is  powerfully  illus- 
trated by  the  old  Jewish  law ;  the  Jew  being  permitted  to  take 
interest  from  foreigners  (whom  the  lawgiver  did  not  think 
himself  obliged  to  protect),  but  not  from  his  own  countrymen.^ 
The  Koran  follows  out  this  point  of  view  consistently,  and 
prohibits  the  taking  of  interest  altogether.  In  most  other 
nations,  laws  have  been  made  to  limit  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
at  Rome  especially,  the  legal  rate  was  successively  lowered — 


debt^  for  no  one  will  lend  them  money 
(to<9  7^  dft6pois  oif  liav€l(ovoiyf  cIXAA 
fiovXofUpois  tinropltof  rum  iavrois  KraoBat 
accd  ftdprvpa  HiZcftn  xol  fi€0cu^T7i¥  ^lox, 
tri  Ix"  vurrt^ff$€u):  the  borrowers  are 
men  who  have  still  some  property  and 
some  security  to  offer,  but  who  wish  to 
keep  up  a  rate  of  expenditure  beyond 
what  they  can  aflTord,  and  become  utterly 
ruined  by  contracting  debts,"  (Plut  p. 
827,  830.)  This  shows  how  intimately 
the  multiplication  of  poor  debtors  was 
connected  with  the  liability  of  their 
persons  to  enslavement  Compare  Plu- 
tarch, De  Cupidine  Divitiarum,  c  2,  p. 

*  Levitic  XXV.  35-36;  Deuteron.  xxiii. 
20.  This  enactment  seems  sufficiently 
intelligible:  yet  M.  Salvador  (Histoire 
des  Institutions  de  Moise,  liv.  iii.  ch.  6) 
puzzles  himself  much  to  assign  to  it  some 
far-sighted  commercial  purpose.  "Unto 
thy  brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon 
usury,  but  unto  a  stranger  thou  mayst 
lend  upon  usury."  It  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  remark  that  the  word  here 
translated  usury  really  means  any  interest 
formoney,  great  orsnudl — see  theopinion 
of  the  Sanhedrim  of  seventy  Jewisn  doc- 
tors, assembled  at  Paris  in  1807,  cited 
in  M.  Salvador's  work,  /.  c. 

The  Mosaic  law  therefore  (as  between 
Jew  and  Jew,  or  even  as  between  Jew 
and  the  fUrotKos  or  resident  stranger, 
distinguished  from  the  foreigner)  went 
as  far  as  the  Koran  in  prohibiting  all 
taking  of  interest  That  its  enactments 
were  not  much  observed,  we  have  one 
proof  at  least  in  the  proceeding  of  Ne- 
hemiah  at  the  building  of  the  second 
temple — which  presents  so  curious  a 
parallel  in  many  respects  to  the  So- 
Ionian  Seisachtheia,  that  I  transcribe  the 
account  of  it  from  Prideaux,  Connection 
of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  part  L 
b.  6,  p.  290 : — 

**  The  burden  which  the  people  under- 
went in  the  carrying  on  of  this  work. 


and  the  incessant  labour  which  they 
were  enforced  to  undergo  to  bring  it  to 
so  speedy  a  conclusion,  being  very  great 
.  .  .  care  was  taken  to  relieve  them 
from  a  much  greater  burden,  the  op- 
pression of  usurers ;  which  they  then  m 
great  misery  lay  under,  and  had  much 
greater  reason  to  complain  ot  For  the  * 
rich,  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities 
of  the  meaner  sort,  had  exacted  heavy 
usury  of  them,  making  them  pay  the 
centesima  for  dl  moneys  lent  them,  that 
is,  I  per  cent  for  every  month,  which 
amotmted  to  12  per  cent  for  the  whole 
year ;  so  that  they  were  forced  to  mort- 
gage their  lands,  and  sell  their  children 
into  servitude,  to  have  wherewith  to  buy 
bread  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 
their  families:  which  being  a  manifest 
breach  of  the  law  of  God,  given  them 
by  Moses  (for  that  forbids  Si\  the  race 
of  Israel  to  take  usury  of  any  of  their 
brethren),  Nehemiah,  on  his  hearing 
hereof,  resolved  forthwith  to  remove  so 
great  an  iniquity ;  in  order  whereto  he 
called  a  general  assembly  of  all  the 
people,  where  having  set  forth  unto 
them  the  nature  of  the  offence,  how 
great  a  breach  it  was  of  the  divine  law, 
and  how  heavy  an  oppression  upon  their 
brethren,  and  how  much  it  might  pro- 
voke the  wrath  of  God  against  them,  he 
caused  it  to  be  enacted  by  the  general 
su£fraee  of  that  whole  assembly,  that  all 
should  return  to  their  brethren  whatso- 
ever had  been  exacted  of  them  upon 
usby,  and  also  release  all  the  lands, 
vineyards,  olive-yards,  and  houses,  which 
had  been  taken  of  them  upon  mortgage 
on  the  account  hereof." 

The  measure  of  Nehemiah  appears 
thus  to  have  been  not  merely  a  Seisach- 
theia such  as  that  of  Solon,  but  also  a 
itaXivroKia  or  refunding  of  interest  paid 
by  the  debtor  in  past  time — analogous 
to  the  proceeding  of  the  Megarians  on 
emancipating  themselves  from  their  oli- 
garchy, as  recounted  above.  Chapter  ix. 
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though  it  seems,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  re- 
strictive ordinances  were  constantly  eluded  All  such  restric- 
tions have  been  intended  for  the  protection  of  debtors ;  an 
effect  which  lai^e  experience  proves  them  never  to  produce, 
unless  it  be  called  protection  to  render  the  obtaining  of  money 
on  loan  impracticable  for  the  most  distressed  borrowers.  But 
there  was  another  effect  which  they  did  tend  to  produce — they 
softened  down  the  primitive  antipathy  against  the  practice 
generally,  and  confined  the  odious  name  of  usury  to  loans  lent 
above  the  fixed  l^jal  rate. 

In  this  way  alone  could  they  operate  beneficially,  and  their 
tendency  to  counterwork  the  previous  feeling  was  at  that  time 
not  unimportant,  coinciding  as  it  did  with  other  tendencies 
arising  out  of  the  industrial  progress  of  society,  which  gradually 
exhibited  the  relation  of  lender  and  borrower  in  a  light  more 
reciprocally  beneficial,  and  less  repugnant  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  bystander.^ 

At  Athens  the  more  favourable  point  of  view  prevailed 
throughout  all  the  historical  times.  The  march  of  industry 
and  commerce,  under  the  mitigated  law  which  prevailed  sub- 
sequently to  Solon,  had  been  sufficient  to  bring  it  about  at  a 
very  early  period  and  to  suppress  all  public  antipathy  against 
lenders  at  interest*  We  may  remark,  too,  that  tiiis  more 
equitable  tone  of  opinion  grew  up  spontaneously,  without  any 
legal  restriction  on  the  rate  of  interest, — no  such  restriction 
having  ever  been  imposed  and  the  rate  being  expressly  declared 
free  by  a  law  ascribed  to  Solon  himself.*  The  same  may 
probably  be  said  of  the  communities  of  Greece  generally — at 
least  there  is  no  information  to  make  us  suppose  the  contrary. 
But  the  feeling  against  lending  money  at  interest  remained  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  philosophical  men  long  after  it  had  ceased 


'  In  every  law  to  limit  the  rate  of 
interest,  it  is  of  course  implied  that  the 
law  not  only  ought  to  fix,  but  can  fix^ 
the  maximum  rate  at  which  money  is  to 
be  lent.  The  tribunes  at  Rome  followed 
out  this  proposition  with  perfect  con- 
sistency: they  passed  successive  laws  for 
the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
until  at  length  they  made  it  illegal  to 
take  any  interest  at  all :  "  Genudimi, 
tribunum  |>Iebis,  tulisse  ad  populum,  ne 
fcenerari  liceret"    (Liv.  vii.  42.)    His- 


tory shows  that  the  law,  though  passed, 
was  not  carried  into  execution. 

*  Boeckh  (Public  Econ.  of  Athens, 
b.  i.  ch.  22,  p.  128)  thinks  differently — 
in  my  judgement,  contrary  to  the  evi- 
dence :  the  passages  to  which  he  refers 
(especially  that  of  Tbeophrastus)  are 
not  suffiaent  to  sustain  his  opinion,  and 
there  are  other  passages  which  go  Ui  to 
contradict  it 

*  Lysias  cont  Theomn^st  A.  c  5, 
p.  36a 
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to  form  a  part  of  the  practical  morality  of  the  citizens,  and 
long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  justified  by  the  appear- 
ances of  the  case  as  at  first  it  really  had  been,  was  retained 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,^  and  Plutarch,  treat  the  ^oherJ^ 
practice  as  a  branch  of  that  commercial  and  money-  to  prevail  ia 
getting  spirit  which  they  are  anxious  to  discourage ;  nitv  «SS"' 
and  one  consequence  of  this  was,  that  they  were  ^' 
less  disposed  to  contend  strenuously  for  the  inviolability  of 
existing  money-contracts.  The  conservative  feeling  on  this 
point  was  stronger  among  the  mass  than  among  the  philo- 
sophers. Plato  even  complains  of  it  as  inconveniently  prepon- 
derant,* and  as  arresting  the  legislator  in  all  comprehensive 
projects  of  reform.  For  the  most  part,  indeed,  schemes  of 
cancelling  debts  and  redividing  lands  were  never  thought 
of  except  by  men  of  desperate  and  selfish  ambition,  who  made 
them  stepping-stones  to  despotic  power.  Such  men  were 
denounced  alike  by  the  practical  sense  of  the  community  and 
by  the  speculative  thinkers :  but  when  we  turn  to  the  case  of 
the  Spartan  king  Agis  III.,  who  proposed  a  complete  extinc- 
tion of  debts  and  an  equal  redivision  of  the  landed  property 
of  the  state,  not  with  any  selfish  or  personal  views,  but  upon 
pure  ideas  of  patriotism,  well  or  ill  understood,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  renovating  the  lost  ascendency  of  Sparta — ^we  find 
Plutarch*  expressing  the  most  unqualified  admiration  of  this 
young  king  and  his  projects,  and  treating  the  opposition  made 
to  him  as  originating  in  no  better  feelings  than  meanness  and 
cupidity.  The  philosophical  thinkers  on  politics  conceived 
(and  to  a  great  degree  justly,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter)  that 
the  conditions  of  security,  in  the  ancient  world,  imposed  upon 

'  Cicero,  De  Officiis,  i.  42.  1  not  be  contracted  to  an  extent  hurtful  to 

'  Plato,  Legg.  iu.  p.  6S4.  &s  hriYti-  '  the  state — **  Quamobrem  ne  sit  ses  alie- 
povvri  9ii  voiwBirv  Kw^tv  t&p  roiovrmp  num,  quod  reipublicse  noceat,  provi- 
Tc  Tos  dmun^,  xfyvy,  M^  icwuy  rit  ixl-  \  dendum  est  (quod  mulHs  rationiSus 
nyra,  koL  hraparcu  yijs  re  dyaHafffwbs  caveri  potest) :  non,  si  fiierit,  ut  locu- 
tUniyo^fAtyow  K<d  xp*^^  dwoKotriLs,  (bar*  \  pletes  suum  perdant,  debitores  lucrentur 
«<f  dwofiioM  Ka$i<rreur0ai  rdtrra  Mpa,  |  alienum,''  &c.  What  the  mu/lie  rationes 
&c:  compare  also  v.  p.  736-737,  where  j  were,  which  Cicero  had  in  his  mind,  I 


similar  feelings  are  intimated  not  less 
emphatically. 

Cicero  lays  down  very  good  prin- 
ciples about  the  mischief  of  destroying 
fiiith  in  contracts ;  but  his  admonitions 
to  this  effect  seem  to  be  accompanied 


do  not  know.      Compare  his  opinion 
about  faneratores,  Ofl&c.  i.  42  ;  it  25. 

•  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Agis,  espe« 
daUy  ch.  13,  about  the  bonfire  in  which 
the  lOJkpia  or  mortgage  deeds  of  the 
creditors  were  all  burnt,  in  the  agora  of 


with  an  impracticable  condition :  the  '  Sparta ;  compare  also  the  comparison 
lawgiver  is  to  take  care  that  debts  shall  \  of  Agis  with  Gracchus^  c  2» 
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the  citizens  generally  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  up  a 
military  spirit  and  willingness  to  brave  at  all  times  personal 
hardship  and  discomfort ;  so  that  increase  of  wealth,  on  account 
of  the  habits  of  self-indulgence  which  it  commonly  introduces, 
was  regarded  by  them  with  more  or  less  of  disfavour.  If  in 
their  estimation  any  Grecian  community  had  become  corrupt, 
they  were  willing  to  sanction  gfreat  interference  with  pre- 
existing rights  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  back  nearer  to 
their  ideal  standard.  And  the  real  security  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  rights  lay  in  the  conservative  feeling^s  of  the 
citizens  generally,  much  more  than  in  the  opinions  which 
superior  minds  imbibed  from  the  philosophers. 

Such  conservative  feelings  were  in  the  subsequent  Athenian 
soionian  dcmocKicy  peculiarly  deep-rooted.  The  mass  of  the 
^^^^f**  Athenian  people  identified  inseparably  the  mainte- 
Jg^^  nance  of  property  in  all  its  various  shapes  with  that 
moocy-        of  their  laws  and  constitution    And  it  is  a  remarkable 

standard 

honesUy       fact,  that  though  the  admiration  entertained  at  Athens 

niaintained  ^ 

afterwards,  for  Solou  was  univcrsal,  the  principle  of  his  Seisach- 
theia  and  of  his  money-depreciation  was  not  only  never  imi- 
tated, but  found  the  strongest  tacit  reprobation ;  whereas  at 
Rome,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  modem  Europe, 
we  know  that  one  debasement  of  the  coin  succeeded  another. 
The  temptation,  of  thus  partially  eluding  the  pressure  of 
financial  embarrassments,  proved,  after  one  successful  trial,  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  and  brought  down  the  coin  by  successive 
depreciations  from  the  full  pound  of  twelve  ounces  to  the 
standard  of  one  half  ounce.  It  is  of  some  importance  to  take 
notice  of  this  fact,  when  we  reflect  how  much  **  Grecian  faith" 
has  been  degraded  by  the  Roman  writers  into  a  byword  for 
duplicity  in  pecuniary  dealings.^    The  democracy  of  Athens 


*  "Greecft  fide  mercari."  Polybius 
puts  the  Greeks  greatly  below  the  Ro- 
mans in  point  of  veracity  and  good 
faith  (vi.  56) ;  in  another  passage  he 
speaks  not  quite  so  confidently  (xviii. 
17).  Even  the  testimony  of  the  Roman 
writers  is  sometimes  given  in  favour  of 
Attic  good  faith,  not  against  it — "ut 
semper  et  in  omni  re,  quicquid  sincedl 
fide  gereretur,  id  Romani,  AtticA  Jieri, 
praedicarent.'*    (Velleius  Paterc.  ii.  23.) 

The  language  of  Heflfter  ( Athenaische 
Gerichtsverfassung,  p.  466),  especially, 


degrades  very  undeservedly  the  state  of 
good  faith  and  credit  at  Athens. 

The  whole  tone  and  argument  of  the 
Oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Lep- 
tinds  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  respect 
of  the  Athenian  Dikastery  for  vested 
interests,  even  under  less  obvious  forms 
than  that  of  peamiary  possession.  We 
may  add  a  striking  passage  of  Demo- 
sthenes cont.  Timokrat.  wherein  he 
denounces  the  rescinding  of  past  trans- 
actions {rk  veirpayfiipa  \wrat,  contrasted 
with  prospective  legislation)  as  an  in- 
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(and  indeed  the  cities  of  Greece  generally,  both  oligarchies  and 
democracies)  stands  far  above  the  senate  of  Rome,  and  far 
above  the  modem  kingdoms  of  France  and  England  until 
comparatively  recent  times,  in  respect  of  honest  dealing  with 
the  coinage.^  Moreover,  while  there  occurred  at  Rome  several 
political  changes  which  brought  about  new  tables*  or  at  least 
a  partial  depreciation  of  contracts,  no  phaenomenon  of  the 
same  kind  ever  happened  at  Athens,  during  the  three  centuries 
between  Solon  and  the  end  of  the  free  working  of  the  demo- 
cracy. Doubtless  there  were  fraudulent  debtors  at  Athens ; 
while  the  administration  of  private  law,  though  not  in  any  way 
conniving  at  their  proceedings,  was  far  too  imperfect  to  repress 
them  as  effectually  as  might  have  been  wished.  But  the  public 
sentiment  on  the  point  was  just  and  decided.  It  may  be 
asserted  with  confidence  that  a  loan  of  money  at  Athens  was 
quite  as  secure  as  it  ever  was  at  any  time  or  place  of  the 
ancient  world, — in  spite  of  the  great  and  important  superiority 
of  Rome  with  respect  to  the  accumulation  of  a  body  of  authori- 
tative legal  precedent,  the  source  of  what  was  ultimately  shaped 
into  the  Roman  jurisprudence.    Among  the  various  causes  of 


justice  peculiar  to  oligarchy,  and  repug- 
nant to  the  feelings  of  a  democracy 
(cont  Timokrat  c.  20,  p.  724;  c  36, 

747). 

'  A  similar  credit,  m  respect  to  mo- 
netary probity,  may  be  claimed  for  the 
republic  of  Florence,  M.  Sismondi  says, 
••  Au  milieu  des  r^olutions  mon^taires 
de  tons  les  pays  voisins  et  tandis  que 
la  mauvaise  foi  des  gouvememens  alte- 
roit  le  numeraire  d'une  extr^mit^  k 
Tautre  de  1' Europe,  le  florin  ou  s^uin 
de  Florence  est  toujours  rest^  le  m€me  : 
il  est  du  mSme  poids,  du  m^me  titre ; 
il  porte  la  m6me  empreinte  que  celui 
qm  fut  battu  en  1252."  (R^publiques 
Italiennes,  vol.  iii.  ch.  18,  p.  176.) 

M.  Boeckh  (Public  £con.  of  Athens, 
i.  6  ;  iv.  19),  while  affirming  justly  and 
decidedly,  that  the  Athenian  republic 
alwa3rs  set  a  high  value  on  maintaining 
the  int^jity  of  their  silver  money — ^yet 
thinks  that  the  gold  pieces  which  were 
coined  in  Olymp.  93,  2  (408  B.C.)  under 
the  archonship  of  AntigenSs  (out  of  the 
golden  ornaments  in  the  acropolis,  and 
at  a  time  of  public  embanassments) 
were  debased  and  made  to  pass  for  more 
than  their  value.  The  only  evidence  in 
support  of  this  position  appears  to  be 


the  passage  in  Aristophanes  (Ran.  719- 
737)  with  the  SchoDa;  but  this  very 
passage  seems  to  me  rather  to  prove  the 
contrary.  "The  Athenian  people  (says 
Aristopnan^)  deal  with  tneir  pubUd 
servants  as  they  do  with  their  coins: 
thev  prefer  the  new  and  bad  to  the  old 
ana  good."  If  the  people  were  so 
exceedingly  and  even  extravagantly  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  the  new  coins,  ^this 
is  a  strong  proof  that  they  were  noC 
depredated,  and  that  no  loss  was  in- 
curred by  giving  the  old  coins  in  exchange 
for  them.  They  might  perhaps  be  care- 
lessly executed. 

*  '*  Sane  vetus  Urbi  foenebre  malum 
(says  Tacitus,  Ann.  vL  16)  et  seditionum 
discordiarumque  creberrima  causa,"  &c.; 
compare  Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  Prsefat; 
and  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois,  L. 
xxii.  c.  22. 

The  constant  hopes  and  intrigues  of 
debtors  at  Rome,  to  get  rid  of  their 
debts  by  some  political  movement,  are 
nowhere  more  forcibly  brought  out  than 
in  the  second  Catilinarian  Oration  of 
Cicero,  c  8-9:  read  also  the  striking 
harangue  of  Catiline  to  his  fellow-con- 
spirators (Sallust,  B.  Catilin.  c.  20-2f). 
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sedition  or  mischief  in  the  Grecian  communities,^  we  hear  little 
of  the  jfressure  of  private  debt 

By  the  measures  of  relief  above  described,*  Solon  had 
Solon  is  em-  accompHshed  results  surpassing  his  own  best  hoi>es. 
^xufytu  He  had  healed  the  prevailing  discontents.;  and  such 
conttitutioii.  was  the  confidence  and  gratitude  which  he  had 
inspired,  that  he  was  now  called  upon  to  draw  up  a  con- 
stitution and  laws  for  the  better  working  of  the  government  in 
future.  His  constitutional  changes  were  great  and  valuable : 
respecting  his  laws,  what  we  hear  is  rather  curious  than 
important 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  down  to  the  time  of  Solon, 
the  classification  received  in  Attica  was  that  of  the  four  Ionic 
tribes,  comprising  in  one  scale  the  Phratries  and  Gentes,  and 
in  another  scale  the  three  Trittyes  and  forty-eight  Naukraries 
— ^while  the  Eupatridae,  seemingly  a  few  specially  respected 
gentes,  and  perhaps  a  few  distinguished  families  in  all  the 
gentes,  had  in  their  hands  all  the  powers  of  government 
Solon  introduced  a  new  principle  of  classification — called  in 
Greek  the  timocratic  principle.  He  distributed  all  the  citizens 
of  the  tribes,  without  any  reference  to  their  gentes  or  phratries> 
into  four  classes  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property, 
which  he  caused  to  be  assessed  and  entered  in  a  public 
schedule.  Those  whose  annual  income  was  equal  to  500 
medimni  of  com  (about  700  Imperial  bushels)  and  upwards — 
one  medimnus  being  considered  equivalent  to  one  drachma  in 
money— he  placed  in  the  highest  class ;  those  who  received 
between  300  and  500  medimni  or  drachms  formed  the  second 
class  ;  and  those  between  200  and  300,  the  third.*    The  fourth 


*  The  insolveiit  debtor  in  some  of  the 
Boeotian  towns  was  condemned  to  sit 

gublicly  in  the  agora  with  a  basket  on 
is  head,  and  then  disfranchised  (Niko- 
laus  Damaskenus,  Frag.  p.  152,  ed. 
OreUi). 

According  to  Diodonis,  the  old  severe 
law  against  the  body  of  a  debtor,  long 
after  it  had  been  abr(^ted  by  Solon  at 
Athens,  still  continued  in  other  parts  of 
Greece  (i.  79). 

•  Solon,  Frag.  27,  ed.  Schneid. — 


»  Plutarch,  Solon,  18-23;  Pollux,  xiii. 
130;  Aristot  Polit  ii.  9,  4;  Aristot. 
Fragm.  vcpl  UoXntlmw^  Fr.  51,  ed.  Neu- 
mann;  Harpokration  and  Photius,  v. 
'ImnU;  Etymolog.  Mag.  Ztvyiaioy,  &it- 
riK6v ;  the  Etym.  Mae.  Zcvy^tf-ior,  and 
the  Schol.  Aristoph.  £]ait.  627,  recog- 
nise only  three  classes. 

He  took  a  medimnus  (of  wheat  or  bar- 
ley ?)  as  equivalent  to  a  drachm,  and  a 
sheep  at  the  same  value  {id,  c  23). 

1  AC  medimnus  seems  equal  to  about 
i]  (1*4)  English  Imperial  bushel :  conse- 
quently 500  medimni  =  700  English  Im- 
perial, bushels,  or  87I  quarteiB. 
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and  most  numerous  class  comprised  all  those  who  did  not 
possess  land  yielding  a  produce  equal  to  200  medimnL 


The  first  class,  called  Pentakosiomedimni,  were  alone  four^ST^ 
eligible  to  the  archonship  and  to  all  commands :  p™**^* 
the  second  were  called  the  knights  or  horsemen  of  the  state, 
as  possessing  enough  to  enable  them  to  keep  a  horse  and 
perform  military  service  in  that  capacity:  the  third  class, 
called  the  Zeugitae,  formed  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and 
were  bound  to  serve,  each  with  his  full  panoply.  Each  of 
these  three  classes  was  entered  in  the  public  schedule  as 
possessed  of  a  taxable  capital  calculated  with  a  certain  refer- 
ence to  his  annual  income,  but  in  a  proportion  diminishing 
according  to  the  scale  of  that  income — and  a  man  paid  taxes 
to  the  state  according  to  the  sum  for  which  he  stood  rated 
in  the  schedule ;  so  that  this  direct  taxation  acted  really  like 
a  graduated  income-tax.  The  rateable  property  of  the  citizen 
belongfing  to  the  richest  class  (the  Pentakosiomedimnus)  was 
calculated  and  entered  on  the  state-schedule  at  a  sum  of 
capital  equal  to  twelve  times  his  annual  income :  that  of  the 
Hippeus,  Horseman  or  knight,  at  a  sum  equal  to  ten  times 
his  annual  income :  that  of  the  Zeugite,  at  a  sum  equal  to 
five  times  his  annual  income.  Thus  a  Pentakosiomedimnus 
whose  income  was  exactly  500  drachms  (the  minimum  quali- 
fication of  his  class),  stood  rated  in  the  schedule  for  a  taxable 
property  of  6000  drachms  or  one  talent,  being  twelve  times 
his  income — if  his  annual  income  were  1000  drachms,  he 
would  stand  rated  for  12,000  drachms  or  two  talents,  being 
the  same  proportion  of  income  to  rateable  capital.  But  when 
we  pass  to  the  second  class.  Horsemen  or  knights,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  two  is  changed  The  Horseman  Graduated 
possessmg  an  mcome  of  just  300  drachms  (or  300  income-tax 
medimni)  would  stand  rated  for  3000  drachms,  or  richest 
ten  times  his  real  income,  and  so  in  the  same  pro-  compart 
portion  for  any  income  above  300  and  below  50a  other. 
Again,  in  the  third  class,  or  below  300,  the  proportion  is  a 
second  time  altered — the  Zeugite  possessing  exactly  200 
drachms  of  income  was  rated  upon  a  still  lower  calculation, 
at  1000  drachms,  or  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  his  income ; 
and  all  incomes  of  this  class  (between  200  and  300  drachms) 
would  in  like  manner  be  multiplied  by  five  in  order  to  obtain 
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the  amount  of  rateable  capital  Upon  these  respective  sums 
of  scheduled  capital,  all  direct  taxation  was  levied.  If  the 
state  required  one  per  cent  of  direct  tax,  the  poorest  Penta- 
kosiomedimnus  would  pay  (upon  6000  drachms)  60  drachms ; 
the  poorest  Hippeus  would  pay  (upon  3000  drachms)  30 ;  the 
poorest  Zeugite  would  pay  upon  1000  drachms)  10  drachms. 
And  thus  this  mode  of  assessment  would  operate  like  a 
graduated  income-tax,  looking  at  it  in  reference  to  the  three 
different  classes — ^but  as  an  equal  income-tax,  looking  at  it  in 
reference  to  the  different  individuals  comprised  in  one  and  the 
same  ctass.^ 

All  persons  in  the  state  whose  annual  income  amounted  to 
less  than  200  medimni  or  drachms  were  placed  in  the  fourth 
class,  and  they  must  have  constituted  the  lai^e  majority  of 
the  community.    They  were  not  liable  to  any  direct  taxation, 


'  The  excellent  explanation  of  the 
Solonian  (r^tif/Mi)  property-schedule  and 
graduated  qualification,  first  given  by 
%oeckh  in  his  Staatshaushaltung  der 
Athener  (b.  iii.  c.  5),  has  elucidated  a 
subject  which  was,  before  him,  nothing 
but  darkness  and  mystery.  The  state- 
ment of  Pollux  (viii.  130),  given  in  very 
loose  language,  had  been,  before  Boeckh, 
erroneously  apprehended  :  hf^Kiffmw  # Is 
rh  9ii/i6ffu>¥,  does  not  mean  the  sums 
which  the  Pentakosiomedimnus,  the 
Hippeus,  or  the  Zeugite,  achtalfy  paid 
to  the  state,  but  the  sums  for  which 
each  was  rated,  or  which  each  was  UcUflt 
to  pay  if  called  upon:  of  course  the 
state  does  not  call  for  the  whole  of  a 
man's  rated  property,  but  exacts  an 
equal  proportion  of  it  from  each. 

On  one  point  I  cannot  concur  with 
Boeckh.  He  fixes  the  pecuniary  quali- 
fication of  the  third  dtiss,  or  Zeugites, 
at  1^0  drachms,  not  at  20a  All  the 
positive  testimonies  (as  he  himself  allows, 
P-  31)  agree  in  fixinc;  200,  and  not  150  ; 
and  the  inference  (&awn  from  the  old 
law,  quoted  in  Demosthenes  (cont 
Makartat  p.  1067)  is  too  uncertain  to 
outweigh  tins  concurrence  of  authorities. 

Moreover  the  whole  Solonian  sche- 
dule becomes  clearer  and  more  sjrm- 
metrical  if  we  adhere  to  the  statement  of 
200  drachms,  and  not  150,  as  the  lowest 
scale  of  Zeugite  income ;  for  the  sche- 
duled capital  is  then,  in  all  the  three 
scales,  a  definite  and  exact  multiple  of 
the  income  returned—in  the  richest  class 


it  is  twelve  times — in  the  middle  dass, 
ten  times — in  the  poorest,  five  times  the 
income.  But  this  correspondence  ceases, 
if  we  adopt  the  supposition  of  Boeddi, 
that  the  lowest  Zeugite  income  was 
150  drachms;  for  the  sum  of  looo 
drachms  (at  which  the  lowest  Zeugite 
was  rated  in  the  schedule)  is  no  exact 
multiple  of  150  drachms.  In  order  to 
evade  thb  difficulty,  Boeckh  employs 
a  wav  both  roundabout  and  including 
nice  fractions  t  he  thinks  that  the  income 
of  each  was  converted  into  capital  fay 
multiplying  by  twelve,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  the  richest  class,  or  Pentakosio- 
medimni,  the  whole  sum  so  obtained  wis 
entered  in  the  schedule — in  the  case  of 
the  second  dass,  or  Hippeis,  {  of  the 
sum — and  in  the  case  of  the  third  class, 
or  Zeugites,  {  of  the  sum.  Now  this 
process  seems  to  me  rather  complicated, 
and  the  employment  of  a  firaction  sodi 
as  I  (both  difficult  and  not  much  above 
the  simple  fraction  of  one-half)  veiy 
improbable:  moreover  Boeckh's  own 
table  (p.  41)  gives  fiuctional  sums  in 
the  third  dass,  when  none  appear  in  the 
first  or  second. 

Such  objections,  of  course,  would  not 
be  admissible,  if  there  was  any  positive 
evidence  to  prove  the  point  But  in 
this  case  they  are  in  harmony  with  all 
the  positive  evidence,  and  are  amply 
sufficient  (in  my  judgement)  to  counter- 
vail the  presumption  arising  firom  the 
old  law  on  which  Boeckh  relies. 
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and  perhaps  were  not  at  first  even  entered  upon  the  taxable 
schedule,  more  especially  as  we  do  not  know  that  any  taxes 
were  actually  levied  upon  this  schedule  during  the  Solonian 
tjmes.  It  is  said  that  they  were  all  called  Th^tes,  but  this 
appellation  is  not  well  sustained,  and  cannot  be  admitted  : 
the  fourth  compartment  in  the  descending  scale  was  indeed 
termed  the  Thetic  census,  because  it  contained  all  the  Thfites, 
and  because  most  of  its  members  were  of  that  humble  descrip- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a  proprietor  lyhose  land 
yielded  to  him  a  clear  annual  return  of  100,  120,  140,  or  180 
drachms,  could  ever  have  been  designated  by  that  name.* 

Such  were  the  divisions  in  the  political  scale  established  by 
Solon,  called  by  Aristotle  a  Timocracy,  in  which  the  Admeasure- 
rights,  honours,  functions,  and  liabilities  of  the  citizens  SS'righto"' 
were  measured  out  according  to  the  assessed  pro-  S^^J. 
perty  of  each.  The  highest  honours  of  the  state—  Si?iSi« 
that  is,  the  places  of  the  nine  archons  annually  chosen,  Timocracy. 
as  well  as  those  in  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  into  which  the  past 
archons  always  entered — perhaps  also  the  posts  of  Prytanes 
of  the  Naukrari — were  reserved  for  the  first  class :  the  poor 
Eupatrids  became  ineligible,  while  rich  men  not  Eupatrids 
were  admitted.  Other  posts  of  inferior  distinction  were  filled 
by  the  second  and  third  classes,  vho  were  moreover  bound  to 
military  service,  the  one  on  horseback,  the  other  as  heavy- 
armed  soldiers  on  foot  Moreover,  the  Liturgies  of  the  state, 
as  they  were  called — unpaid  functions  such  as  the  trierarchy, 
chor^gy,  gymnasiarchy,  &c.,  which  entailed  expense  and  trouble 
on  the  holder  of  them — were  distributed  in  some  way  or  other 
between  the  members  of  the  three  classes,  though  we  do  not 
know  how  the  distribution  was  made  in  these  early  times.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  fourth  or  lowest  class  were 
disqualified  from  holding  any  individual  office  of  dignity.  They 
performed  no  liturgies,  served  in  case  of  war  only  as  light- 
armed  or  with  a  panoply  provided  by  the  state,  and  paid 


>  See  Boeckh,  Staatshaushaltung  der 
Athener,  ut  suprh.  Pollux  gives  an 
Inscription  describing  Anthemion  son 
of  Diphilus, — Sirriiww  divri  r4\ws  anrdZ* 
dfuiifafuyos.  The  word  rt\€ip  does  not 
necessarily  mean  actual  payment,  but 
"the  being  included  in  a  class  with  a 
certain  aggr^ate  of  duties  and  liabili- 
ties,"— ec^uivdent  to  censeri  (Boeckh, 


p.  36). 

Plato  in  his  treatise  De  Legibus 
admits  a  quadripartite  census  of  citi- 
zens, according  to  more  or  less  of  pro- 
perty (Legg.  V.  p.  744;  vi.  p.  756). 
Compare  Tittmann,  Griechische  Staats- 
verfassungen,  p.  64^,  653 ;  K.  F.  Her- 
mann,   Lehrbttch    der    Or.    Staatsalt 

S108.) 
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nothing  to  the  direct  property-tax  or  Eisphora.  It  would  be 
incorrect  to  say  that  they  paid  no  taxes,  for  indirect  taxes, 
such  as  duties  on  imports,  fell  upon  them  in  common  with  the 
rest ;  and  we  must  recollect  that  these  latter  were,  throughout 
a  long  period  of  Athenian  history,  in  steady  operation,  while 
the  direct  taxes  were  only  levied  on  rare  occasions. 

But  though  this  fourth  class,  constituting  the  great  nume- 
Fourth  or  ^cal  majority  of  the  free  people,  were  shut  out  from 
E^SS^iJ^  individual  office,  their  collective  importance  was  in 
ffliSS^/  another  way  greatly  increased.  They  were  invested 
'^^J!^  with  the  right  of  choosing  the  annual  archons,  out 
^Acm  to  ^f  thg  ^ij^g  ^f  Pentakosiomedimni ;  and  what  was  of 
*""'y-  more  importance  still,  the  archons  and  the  magis- 
trates generally,  after  their  year  of  office,  instead  of  being 
accountable  to  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  were  made  formally 
accountable  to  the  public  assembly  sitting  in  judgement  upon 
their  past  conduct  They  might  be  impeached  and  called 
upon  to  defend  themselves,  punished  in  case  of  misbehaviour, 
and  debarred  from  the  usual  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  senate  of 
Areopagus. 

Had  the  public  assembly  been  called  upon  to  act  alone 
Pto-bouieutic  without  aid  or  guidance,  this  accountability  would 
SiSiS~"  l^2ive  proved  only  nominal  But  Solon  converted  it 
|5^^.  into  a  reality  by  another  new  institution,  which  will 
^"^-  hereafter  be  found  of  great  moment  in  the  working 

out  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  He  created  the  pro-bouleutic 
or  pre-considering  senate,  with  intimate  and  especial  reference 
to  the  public  assembly — ^to  prepare  matters  for  its  discussion, 
to  convoke  and  superintend  its  meetings,  and  to  ensure  the 
execution  of  its  decrees.  The  senate,  as  first  constituted  by 
Solon,  comprised  400  members,  taken  in  equal  proportions 
from  the  four  tribes, — not  chosen  by  lot  (as  they  will  be 
found  to  be  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  the  democracy), 
but  elected  by  the  people,  in  the  same  way  as  the  archons 
then  were, — persons  of  the  fourth  or  poorest  class  of  the 
census,  though  contributing  to  elect,  not  being  themselves 
eligible. 

But  while  Solon  thus  created  the  new  pre-considering  senate, 
identified  with  and  subsidiary  to  the  popular  assembly,  he  mani- 
fested no  jealousy  of  the  pre-existing  Areopagitic  senate.    On 
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the  contrary,  he  enlarged  its  powers,  gave  to  it  an  ample 
supervision  over  the  execution  of  the  laws  generally,  senate  of 
and  imposed  upon  it  the  censorial  duty  of  inspecting  I^^JS?" 
the  lives  and  occupation  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  «»*^«*- 
of  punishing  men  of  idle  and  dissolute  habits.  He  was 
himself,  as  past  archon,  a  member  of  this  ancient  senate,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  contemplated  that  by  means  of  the  two 
senates,  the  state  would  be  held  fast,  as  it  were  with  a  double 
anchor,  against  all  shocks  and  storms.^ 

Such  are  the  only  new  political  institutions  (apart  from  the 
laws  to  be  noticed  presently)  which  there  are  grounds  confudoo 
for  ascribing  to  Solon,  when  we  take  proper  care  to  ^"^^ 
discriminate  what  really  belongs  to  Solon  and  his  ^^o^ 
age,  from  the  Athenian  constitution  as  afterwards  "«^«»»^~- 
remodelled.     It  has  been  a  practice  common  with  many  able 
expositors  of  Grecian   affairs,  and  followed  partly  even  by 
Dr.  Thirlwall,^  to  connect  the  name  of  Solon  with  the  whole 
political  and  judicial  state  of  Athens  as  it  stood  between  the 
age  of  Perikl6s  and  that  of  D6mosthen6s, — the  r^ulations  of 
the  senate  of  five  hundred,  the  numerous  public  dikasts  or 
jurors  taken  by  lot  from  the  people,  as  well  as  the  body 
annually  selected  for  law-revision,  and  called  Nomothets,  and 
the  prosecutioh  (called  the  Graphfe  Paranom6n)  open  to  be 
instituted  against  the  proposer  of  any  measure  illegal,  uncon- 
stitutional or  dangerous.    There  is  indeed  some  coun-  Loose  lan- 
tenance  for  this  confusion  between  Solonian  and  post-  SSSiL 
Solonian  Athens,  in  the  usage  of  the  orators  them-  thi.  ^t. 
selves.     For  D6mosthen6s  and  iEschinfis  employ  the  name 
oC  Solon  in  a  very  loose  manner,  and  treat  him  as  the  author  of 
institutions  belonging  evidently  to  a  later  age ;  for  example  the 
striking  and  characteristic  oath  of  the  Heliastic  jurors,  which 


•  Plutarch,  Solon,  i8,  19,  23  ;  Philo- 
choms,  Frag.  60,  ed.  Didot.  Athenseus, 
iy.  p.  168 ;  valer.  Maxim,  ii.  6. 

'  Meunios,  Solon,  passim  ;  Sigonius, 
De  Rq)ubL  Athen.  i.  p.  39  (though  in 
some  passages  he  makes  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  time  before  and  after 
Kleisthenfis,  p.  28).  See  Wachsmuth, 
Hellenische  Alterthumskunde,  yoL  i. 
sect  46,  47 ;  Tittmann,  Griechische 
Staatsyeifassungen,  p.  146 ;  PUtner, 
Der  Attische  Prozess,  book  ii  ch.  5, 


p.    28-38;    Dr.  Thirlwall,    History  of 
Greece,  yoL  ii.  ch.  xi  p.  46-57. 

Niebuhr,  in  his  brief  allusions  to  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  keeps  duly  in  view 
the  material  difference  between  Athens 
as  constituted  by  Solon,  and  Athens  as 
it  came  to  be  after  Kleisthen^s  ;  but  he 
presumes  a  closer  analogy  between  the 
Roman  patricians  and  the  Athenian 
£upatrid»  than  we  are  entitled  to  count 
upon. 
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D6mosthen6s  ^  ascribes  to  Solon,  proclaims  itself  in  many 
ways  as  belonging  to  the  age  after  Kleisthen^s,  especially  by 
the  mention  of  the  senate  of  five  hundred,  and  not  of  four 
hundred  Among  the  citizens  who  served  as  jurors  or  dikasts, 
Solon  was  venerated  generally  as  the  author  of  the  Athenian 
laws.  An  orator  therefore  might  well  employ  his  name  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis,  without  provoking  any  critical  inquiry 
whether  the  particular  institution,  which  he  happened  to  be 
then  impressing  upon  his  audience,  belonged  really  to  Solon 
himself  or  to  the  subsequent  periods.    Many  of  those  insti- 


*  Demosthen.  cont  Timokrat.  p.  746. 
iCschin^  ascribes  this  oath  to  0  wofto- 
Bhuis  (c  KtesiphoiL  p.  389). 

Dr.  Thirlwall  notices  the  oath  as  pre- 
scribed by  Solon  (History  of  Greece, 
▼ol.  ii.  ch.  xi.  p.  47). 

So  again  D€mosthen^  and  iEschin^ 
in  the  orations  against  Leptin^  (c  21, 
p.  486)  and  against  Timokrat  p.  706, 
707 — compare  iEschin.  c  Ktesiph.  p. 
429 — ^in  commenting  upon  the  formali- 
ties enjoined  for  repealing  an  existing 
law  and  enacting  a  new  one,  while 
ascribing  the  whole  to  Solon — say, 
among  other  things,  that  Solon  directed 
the  proposer  "to  post  up  his  project 
of  law  before  the  Eponymi "  {Mut^ai 
wp6<r99P  rd¥  *Ewmrifmtf) :  now  the  Epo- 
nymi were  (the  statues  oQ  the  heroes 
from  whom  the  ten  Kleisthenean  tribes 
drew  their  names,  and  the  law  making 
mention  of  these  statues,  proclaims 
itself  as  of  a  date  subsequent  to  Klei- 
sthen6s.  Even  the  law  defining  the 
treatment  of  the  condemned  mi^erer 
who  returned  from  exOe,  which  both 
D^mosthen^  and  Doxopater  (ap.  Walz. 
Collect.  Rhetor,  vol.  ii.  p.  223)  call  a 
law  of  Drako,  is  really  later  than  Solon, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  mention  of  the 
A^wtf  (D^mosth.  cont.  Aristok.  p.  629). 

Andokid^  is  not  less  liberal  in  his 
employment  of  the  name  of  Solon  (see 
Orat  i.  De  Mysteriis,  p.  13),  where  he 
cites  as  a  law  of  Solon  an  enactment 
which  contains  the  mention  of  the  tribe 
iEantis  and  the  senate  of  five  hundred 
(obviously  therefore  subsequent  to  the 
revolution  of  Kleisthen6s),  besides  other 
matters  which  prove  it  to  have  been 
passed  even  subsequent  to  the  oligar- 
chical revolution  of  the  four  hundred, 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  The  Prytanes,  the  Proedri,  and 
the  division  of  the  year  into  ten  por- 


tions of  time,  each  called  by  the  name 
of  a  frytany—«i  interwoven  with  all  the 
pubhc  proceedings  of  Athens — do  not 
belong  to  the  Sdonian  Athens,  but  to 
Athens  as  it  stood  after  the  ten  tribes  of 
Kleisthen^ 

Schomann  maintains  emphatically, 
that  the  sworn  Nomothetae  as  they  stood 
in  the  days  of  D^mosthen^  were  insti- 
tuted by  Solon:  but  he  admits  at  the 
same  time  that  the  allusions  of  the  ora- 
tors to  this  institution  include  both 
words  and  matters  essentially  post-So- 
lonian,  so  that  modifications  subsequent 
to  Solon  must  have  been  introduced. 
This  admission  seems  to  me  fatal  to  the 
cogency  of  his  proof :  see  Schdmann, 
De  Comitiis,  ch.  viL  p.  266-268;  and 
the  same  author,  Antiq.  J.  P.  Att  sect 
xxxii.  His  opinion  is  shared  by  K. 
P.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Griech. 
Staatsalterth.  sect  131 ;  and  Plainer, 
Attischer  Prozess,  voL  ii.  p.  38, 

Meier,  De  Bonis  Damnatorum,  p.  2, 
remarks  upon  the  laxity  with  which  the 
orators  use  the  name  of  Solon  ;  "  Ora- 
tores  Solonis  nomine  saepe  utnntur,  i|bi 
omnino  legislatorem  quemquam  signifi- 
care  volunt,  etiamsi  a  Solone  ipso  lex 
lata  non  est'*  Hermann  ScheUing,  in  his 
Dissertation  de  Solonis  Legibus  ap.  Oratt 
Attic.  (Berlin,  1842),  has  collected  and 
discussed  the  references  to  Solon  and  to 
his  laws  in  the  orators.  He  controverts 
the  opinion  just  dted  from  Meier,  bat 
upon  arguments  no  way  satisfactoiy  to 
me  (p.  6-8) ;  the  more  so  as  he  himself 
admits  that  the  dialect  in  which  the 
Solonian  laws  appear  in  the  citation  of 
the  orators  can  never  have  been  the 
original  dialect  of  Solon  himself  (p.  3-5), 
and  makes  also  substantially  the  same 
admission  as  Schomann,  in  r^ard  to 
the  presence  of  post-Solonian  matters 
in  the  supposed  Solonian  law  (p.  23-27). 
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tutions,  which  Dr.  Thklwall  mentions  in  conjunction  with  the 
name  of  Solon,  are  among  the  last  refinements  and  elabora- 
tions of  the  democratical  mind  of  Athens — gradually  prepared, 
doubtless,  during  the  interval  between  Kleisthenfis  and  Perikl^s, 
but  not  brought  into  full  operation  until  the  period  of  the  latter 
(460-429  B.c).  For  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  these 
numerous  dikasteries  and  assemblies  in  regular,  frequent,  and 
long  standing  operation,  without  an  assured  payment  to  the 
dikasts  who  composed  them.  Now  such  payment  first  b^an 
to  be  made  about  the  time  of  Periklfis,  if  not  by  his  actual 
proposition ;  ^  and  D6mosthen6s  had  good  reason  for  con- 
tending that  if  it  were  suspended,  the  judicial  as  well  as  the 
administrative  system  of  Athens  would  at  once  fall  to  pieces.* 
It  would  be  a  marvel,  such  as  nothing  short  of  strong  direct 
evidence  would  justify  us  in  believing,  that  in  an  age  when 
even  partial  democracy  was  yet  untried,  Solon  should  conceive 
the  idea  of  such  institutions ;  it  would  be  a  marvel  Soion  never 
still  greater  that  the  half-emancipated  Th^tes  and  ^t^thefu- 
small  proprietors,  for  whom  he  legislated — ^yet  trem-  Sfi^or 
bling  under  the  rod  of  the  Eupatrid  archons,  and  uwsf  ^""^ 
utterly  inexperienced  in  collective  business — should  have  been 
found  suddenly  competent  to  fulfil  these  ascendent  functions, 
such  as  the  citizens  of  conquering  Athens  in  the  days  of 
Periklfes — full  of  the  sentiment  of  force  and  actively  identify- 
ing themselves  with  the  dignity  of  their  community — became 
gradually  competent,  and  not  more  than  competent,  to  exercise 
with  effect  To  suppose  that  Solon  contemplated  and  pro- 
vided for  the  periodical  revision  of  his  laws  by  establishing 
a  Nomothetic  jury  or  dikastery,  such  as  that  which  we  find 
in  operation  during  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  would  be  at 
variance  (in  my  judgement)  with  any  reasonable  estimate 
either  of  the  man  or  of  the  age.  Herodotus  says  that  Solon, 
having  exacted  from  the  Athenians  solemn  oaths  that  they 
would  not  rescind  any  of  his  laws  for  ten  years,  quitted  Athens 
for  that  period,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to 
rescind  them  himself :  Plutarch  informs  us  that  he  gave  to  his 
laws  force  for  a  century  absolute.^    Solon  himself,  and  Drako 


*  See  Boeckh,    Public  Economy  of 
Athens,  book  ii.  c.  15. 

*  D^osthen.  cont  Timokrat  c.  26, 


p.  731 :  compare  Aristophanes,  Ekkle- 
siazus.  302. 
'  Herodot.  i.  29;  Plutarch,  Solon, 
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before  him,  had  been  lawgivers  evoked  and  empowered 
by  the  special  emergency  of  the  times :  the  idea  of  a  fre- 
quent  revision  of  laws,  by  a  body  of  lot-selected  dikasts, 
belongs  to  a  far  more  advanced  age,  and  could  not  well  have 
been  present  to  the  minds  of  either.  The  wooden  rollers  of 
Solon,  like  the  tables  of  the  Roman  decemvirs,^  were  doubt- 
less intended  as  a  permanent  "  fons  omnis  publici  privatique 
*  •  >t 
juns. 

If  we  examine  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  shall  see  that  nothing 
more  than  the  bare  foundation  of  the  democracy  of 
Athens  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Perikl^  can  rea- 
sonably be  ascribed  to  Soloa  "  I  gave  to  the  people 
(Solon  says  in  one  of  his  short  remaining  fragments') 
as  much  strength  as  sufficed  for  their  needs,  without 
either  enlarging  or  diminishing  their  dignity :  for  those  too 
who  possessed  power  and  were  noted  for  wealth,  I  took  care 
that  no  unworthy  treatment  should  be  reserved  I  stood  with 
the  strong  shield  cast  over  both  parties,  so  as  not  to  allow 
an  unjust  triumph  to  either."  Again,  Aristotle  tells  us  that 
Solon  bestowed  upon  the  people  as  much  power  as  was  indis- 
pensable, but  no  more  :^  the  power  to  elect  their  magistrates 
and  hold  them  to  accountability :  if  the  people  had  had  less 


Solon  laid 
the  founda- 
tion of  the 
Athenian 
democracy, 
but  his  insti- 
tutions are 
not  demo- 
craticaL 


c.  25.  Aulas  Gellios  affinns  that  the 
Athenians  swore  under  strong  religious 
penalties  to  observe  them  for  ever  (iL  12). 

*  Livy,  iii.  34. 

*  Solon,  Fragm.  IL  3,  ed.  Schnei- 
dewin: — 

Ai(fiM   fthf  yip   I8(M«   r^<ror   Kpint,   oovw 
iwmpKtl, 

TifUK  o(r/  ^«Amv,  our^  i«op<{aucvo«*^ 
01  S   <txov  trivafiuf  ical  xpifi/ioorir  ^vmp  ayiinM, 

Kal  TOic  c^p<Mrafii}r  ^ifMr  ocucH  •X***'* 
*E9<n}r  3*  ^t^l^aAMr  icparcpbr  ircueof  ofA^or^pottfX. 

Nur^  t>  ovK  tlaa'  ovimpovt  iHucmt, 

The  reading  hrapxtT  in  the  first  line  is 
not  universally  approved:  Brunck  adopts 
htapKuv,  which  Niebuhr  approves.  The 
latter  construes  it  to  mean — "I  gave 
to  the  people  only  so  much  power  as 
could  not  be  withheld  from  them." 
(Rom.  Geschichte,  t.  ii.  p.  346,  2nd  ed.) 
Taking;  the  first  two  lines  together, 
I  think  Niebuhr's  meaning  is  substan- 
tially correct,  though  I  give  a  more 
liteial  translation  myself.  Solon  seems 
to  be  vindicating  himself  against  the 
reproach  of  having  been  too  demo- 
cratical,  which  was  doubtless  addressed 


to  him  in  every  variety  of  langua£e. 
»  Aristot  Polit  ii.  9,  4.    *'E,ir%\'S4\a9 

r^  B^ifM  S^ofUF,  rh  r&f  &PX^'  aip€t(r9at 

In  this  passage  respecting  Solon  (con- 
taining sections  2,  3,  4  of  the  edition 
of  M.  Barth^lemy  St-Hilaire)  Aristotle 
first  gives  the  opinion  of  certain  critics 
who  praised  Solon,  with  the  reasons 
upon  which  it  is  founded ;  next,  the 
opinion  of  certain  critics  who  blamed 
him,  with  their  reasons ;  thirdly,  his 
own  judgement.  The  first  of  these  three 
contains  sect  2  (from  liXmva  9*  Irioi, 
down  to  rk  HiKturrfipia  woticas  4k  riw' 
TMw).  The  second  contains  the  greater 
part  of  sect  3  (from  Aib  ical  /Uf^prd 
rw9s  ain^f  down  to  rifp  rw  hf/UMCpti' 
rlay).  The  remainder  is  his  own  judge- 
ment I  notice  this,  because  sections 
2  and  3  are  not  to  be  taken  as  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle  himself,  but  of  those 
upon  whom  he  was  commenting,  who 
considered  Solon  as  the  author  of  the 
dikasteries  selected  by  lot 
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than  this,  they  could  not  have  been  expected  to  remain  tranquil 
— they  would  have  been  in  slavery  and  hostile  to  the  consti- 
tution. Not  less  distinctly  does  Herodotus  speak,  when  he 
describes  the  revolution  subsequently  operated  by  Kleistben6s 
—the  latter  (he  tells  us)  found  **  the  Athenian  people  excluded 
from  everything."  ^  These  passages  seem  positively  to  con- 
tradict the  supposition,  in  itself  sufficiently  improbable,  that 
Solon  is  the  author  of  the  peculiar  democratical  institutions 
of  Athens,  such  as  the  constant  and  numerous  dikasts  for 
judicial  trials  and  revision  of  laws.  The  genuine  and  forward 
democratical  movement  of  Athens  begins  only  with  Klei- 
sthen&i,  from  the  moment  when  that  distinguished  Alkmse6nid, 
either  spontaneously  or  from  finding  himself  worsted  in  his 
party  strife  with  Isagoras,  purchased  by  large  popular  con- 
cessions the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  multitude  under  very 
dangerous  circumstances.  While  Solon,  in  his  own  statement 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Aristotle,  gave  to  the  people  as  much 
power  as  was  strictly  needful,  but  no  more — Kleisthenfis  (to 
use  the  significant  phrase  of  Herodotus),  ''being  vanquished  in 
the  party  contest  with  his  rival,  took  the  people  into  partnership!^  * 
It  was,  thus,  to  the  interests  of  the  weaker  section,  in  a  strife 
of  contending  nobles,  that  the  Athenian  people  owed  their 
first  admission  to  political  ascendency — in  part,  at  least,  to 
this  cause,  though  the  proceedings  of  Kleisthen^s  indicate  a 
hearty  and  spontaneous  popular  sentiment  But  such  con- 
stitutional admission  of  the  people  would  not  have  been  so 
astonishingly  fruitful  in  positive  results,  if  the  course  of  public 
events  for  the  half  century  after  Kleisthenfis  had  not  been 
such  as  to  stimulate  most  powerfully  their  energy,  their  self- 
reliance,  their  mutual  sympathies,  and  their  ambition.  I  shall 
recount  in  a  future  chapter  these  historical  causes,  The  real 
which,  acting  upon  the  Athenian  character,  gave  such  ^^'^ 
efficiency  and  expansion  to  the  great  democratical  urines. 
impulse  communicated  by  Kleisthen£s :  at  present  it  is  enough 


'  Herodot  v.  69.  r\m  ^M-nvaimv  >n^y, 

'  Herodot  v.  66-69.  OSroi  ol  Mfts 
(Kleisthen^  and  Isagoras)  i<rraffiaff«» 
vtpl  HwfdfAMwr  iinroOftM¥os  Hk  6  KXti- 
e§4inis  rbif  Siifior  wMarrtuplCfTat  .... 

....  *Qs  yiip  &ii  rbtf  *A0fiyaim¥  Mifunf, 

VOL.  II.  2   K 


riip  4«»0toS  wpotr^diiiuero,  (Kldsthen^s) 
rat  ^Xiis  furmw6fiaa*  ,  .  ,  ,  Ijp  9^  r&v 
Ziifiw  wpoffe4fUPOs,  voAA^  Kttr{fw€p$9  rmp 
&yTiirra<ru6rf«r. 

As  to  the  marked  democratical  ten- 
dency of  the  proceedings  of  Kleisthen^ 
see  Aristot  Polit.  vi.  3,  ii;  iii.  i,  la 
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to  remark  that  that  impulse  commences  properly  with  Kld- 
sthen^  and  not  with  Solon. 

But  the  Solonian  constitution,  though  only  the  foundation, 
was  yet  the  indispensable  foundation,  of  the  subsequent  de- 
mocracy. And  if  the  discontents  of  the  miserable  Athenian 
population,  instead  of  experiencing  his  disinterested  and 
healing  management,  had  fallen  at  once  into  the  hands  of 
selfish  power-seekers  like  Kyldn  or  Peisistratus — the  memor- 
able expansion  of  the  Athenian  mind  during  the  ensuing 
century  would  never  have  taken  place,  and  the  whole  subse- 
quent history  of  Greece  would  probably  have  taken  a  different 
course.  Solon  left  the  essential  powers  of  the  state  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  oligarchy.  The  party  combats  (to  be  re- 
counted hereafter)  between  Peisistratus,  Lykurgus  and  Mc- 
gakjfis,  thirty  years  after  his  legislation,  which  ended  in  the 
despotism  of  Peisistratus,  will  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
purely  oligarchical  character  as  they  had  been  before  Solon 
was  appointed  archon.  But  the  oligarchy  which  he  established 
was  very  different  from  the  unmitigated  oligarchy  which  he 
found,  so  teeming  with  oppression  and  so  destitute  of  redress, 
as  his  own  poems  testify. 

It  was  he  who  first  gave  both  to  the  citizens  of  middling 
Atfaeniui  property  and  to  the  general  mass,  a  locus  standi 
Se?s3S*  against  the  Eupatrids.  He  enabled  the  people  par- 
Sjii'lJIt  tially  to  protect  themselves,  and  familiarised  them 
mitigicd.  ^j^  ^^  jj^  ^f  protecting  themselves,  by  the 
peaceful  exercise  of  a  constitutional  franchise.  The  new  force, 
through  which  this  protection  was  carried  into  effect,  was  the 
public  assembly  called  Heliaea,^  regularised  and  armed  with 


*  Lysias  cont.  Theomnest  A.  c  5, 
p.  357,  who  gives  ^h»  fiii  xpo<mfi'fi<rii  4 
HXiaia  as  a  Solonian  phrase ;  though 
we  are  led  to  doubt  whether  Solon  can 
ever  have  employed  it,  when  we  find 
Pollux  (vii.  5,  23)  distinctly  stating  that 
Solon  used  the  word  hnUrut  to  signify 
what  the  orators  called  wpoarifi'^fiareu 

The  original  and  proper  meaning  of 
the  word  'HXlcua  is,  the  public  assembly 
(see  Tittmann,  Griech.  Staatsverfass.  p. 
215-216) :  in  subsequent  times  we  find  it 
signifying  at  Athens — i.  The  aggregate 
of  6000  dikasts  chosen  by  lot  anniuQly 
and  sworn,  or  the  assembled  people 
considered  as  exercising  judicial  func- 


tions ;  2.  Each  of  the  separate  fractiops 
into  which  this  aggregate  body  was  in 

Eractice  subdivided  for  actual  judicial 
usiness.  *EKK\7iffia  became  the  tenn  for 
the  public  deliberative  assembly  pro- 
perly so  called,  which  could  never  be 
held  on  the  same  day  that  the  dikasteries 
sat  (D€mosthen.  cont  Timokrat  c  21, 
p.  726) :  every  dikasteryis  in  fact  always 
addre^ed  as  if  it  were  the  assembled 
people  engaged  in  a  specific  duty. 

I  imagine  the  term  *H\laia  in  the 
time  of  Solon  to  have  been  used  in  its 
original  meaning — the  public  assembly^ 
perhaps  with  the  implication  of  employ- 
ment m  judicial  proceeding.    The  fixed 
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ealai^ed  prerogatives  and  farther  strengthened  by  its  indis* 
pensable  ally — ^the  pro-bouleutic  or  preconsidering  senate. 
Under  the^Solonian  constitution,  this  force  was  merely  second- 
ary and  defensive^  but  after  the  renovation  of  Kleisthente  it 
became  paramount  and  sovereign.  It  branched  out  gradually 
into  those  numerous  popular  dikasteries  which  so  powerfully 
modified  both  public  and  private  Athenian  life,  drew  to  itself 
the  undivided  reverence  and  submission  of  the  people,  and 
by  degrees  rendered  the  single  magistracies  essentially  sub- 
ordinate functions.  The  popular  assembly,  as  constituted  by 
Solon,  appearing  in  modified  efficiency  and  trained  to  the 
ofHce  of  reviewing  and  judging  the  general  conduct  of  a  past 
magistrate — forms  the  intermediate  stage  between  the  passive 
Homeric  agora,  and  those  omnipotent  assemblies  and  dikas- 
teries which  listened  to  Periklfis  or  Demosthenes.  Compared 
with  these  last,  it  has  in  it  but  a  faint  streak  of  democracy — 
and  so  it  naturally  appeared  to  Aristotle,  who  wrote  with  a 
practical  experience  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  the  orators  ;  but 
compared  with  the  first,  or  with  the  ante-Solonian  consti- 
tution of  Attica,  it  must  doubtless  have  appeared  a  concession 
eminently  democratical.  To  impose  upon  the  Eupatrid  archon 
the  necessity  of  being  elected,  or  put  upon  his  trial  of  after- 
accountability,  by  the  rabble  of  freemen  (such  would  be  the 
phrase  in  Eupatrid  society),  would  be  a  bitter  humiliation  to 
those  among  whom  it  was  first  introduced ;  for  we  must  re- 
collect that  this  was  the  most  extensive  scheme  of  consti- 
tutional reform  yet  propounded  in  Greece,  and  that  despots 
and  oligarchies  shared  between  them  at  that  time  the  whole 
Grecian  world.  As  it  appears  that  Solon  while  constituting 
the  popular  assembly  with  its  pro-bouleutic  senate,  had  no 
jealousy  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  and  indeed  even  enlarged 
its  powers — ^we  may  infer  that  his  grand  object  was,  not  to 
weaken  the  oligarchy  generally,  but  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration and  to  repress  the  misconduct  and  irregularities  of  the 
individual  archons;  and  that  too,  not  by  diminishing  their 
powers,  but  by  making  some  degree  of  popularity  the  con- 


number  of  6000  does  not  date  before 
the  time  of  Kleisthen^,  because  it  is 
essentially  connected  with  the  ten  tribes: 
while .  the  subdivision  of  this  body  of 
6ocx>  into  various  bodies  of  jurors  for 


different  courts  and  purposes  did  not 
commence,  probably,  until  after  the 
first  reforms  of  KleisUien^s.  I  shall  re^ 
vert  to  this  point  when  I  touch  upon  the 
latter  and  his  times. 
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dition  both  of  their  entry  into  office,  and  of  their  Safety  or 
honour  after  it 

It  is,  in  my  judgement,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Solon 
ThearchoM  transferred  the  judicial  power  of  the  archons  to  a 
tinuedtofae  popular  dikastery.  These  magistrates  still  continued 
ifter^T  self-acting  judges,  deciding  and  condemning  without 
KieUthen(s.  appeal — not  mere  presidents  of  an  assembled  jury, 
as  they  afterwards  came  to  be  during  the  next  century,^  For 
the  general  exercise  of  such  poWer  they  were  accountable 
after  their  year  of  office.  Such  accountability  was  the  security 
against  abuse — ^a  very  insufficient  security,  yet  not  wholly 
inoperative.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  presently,  that  these 
archons,  though  strong  to  coerce,  and  perhaps  to  oppress, 
small  and  poor  men — had  no  means  of  keeping  down  rebel- 
lious nobles  of  their  own  rank,  such  as  Peisistratus,  Lykurgus, 
and  Megaklfis,  each  with  his  armed  followers.  When  we 
compare  the  drawn  swords  of  these  ambitious  competitors, 
ending  in  the  despotism  of  one  of  them,  with  the  vehement 
parliamentary  strife  between  Themistoklfis  and  Aristeid^ 
afterwards,  peaceably  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  sovereign 
people  and  never  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity — we  shall 
see  that  the  democracy  of  the  ensuing  century  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  order,  as  well  as  of  progress,  better  than  the 
Solonian  constitution. 

To  distinguish  this  Solonian  constitution  from  the  demo- 


*  The  statement  of  Plutarch,  that 
Solon  gave  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  archon  to  the  judgement  of  the 
popular  dikastery  (Plutarch,  Solon,  i8), 
IS  distrusted  by  most  of  the  expositors, 
though  Dr.  Thirlwall  seems  to  admit  it, 
justifying  it  by  the  analogy  of  the 
Ephetfie  or  judges  of  appeal  constituted 
by  Drako  (Hist  of  Greece,  voL  ii.  ch. 
xi.  p.  46). 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  Drakonian 
Ephetae  were  not  really  judges  in  appeal: 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  supposition  of 
an  appeal  from  the  judgement  of  the 
archon  is  inconsistent  with  the  known 
course  of  Attic  procedure,  and  has 
apparently  arisen  in  Plutarch's  mind 
m>m  confusion  with  the  Roman  prO' 
vocatiot  which  really  was  an  appeal  from 
the  judgement  of  the  consul  to  that 
of  the  people.  Plutarch's  comparison  of 
Solon  with  Publicola  leads  to  this  sus- 


picion— Kal  rois  i^tiyowri  S/jnyr,  ^- 
icoXc?(ir0ai  r^  9rifiw,  &<nnp  A  S^Awr 
robs  HucaariLs,  f9»K€  (Publicola).  The 
Athenian  archon  was  first  a  judge  withoat 
appeal ;  and  afterwards,  ceasing  to  be  a 
judge,  he  became  president  of  a  dikas- 
tery, performing  only  those  preparatory 
steps  which  brought  the  case  to  an  issue 
fit  for  decision :  but  he  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  been  a  judge  subject  to 
appeal 

It  is  hardly  just  to  Plutarch  to  make 
him  responsible  for  the  absurd  remark 
that  Solon  rendered  his  laws  inten- 
tionally obscure,  in  order  that  the  dikasts 
might  have  more  to  do  and  greater 
power.  He  gives  the  remark,  hmiself, 
only  with  the  saving  expression  KiytnUf 
'*  it  is  said  ;**  and  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  it  was  ever  seriously  intended 
even  by  its  author,  whoever  he  may 
have  been. 
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cracy  which  followed  it,  is  essential  to'^a  due-  compre- 
hension of  the  progress  of  the  Greek  mind,  and  AfterchM« 
especially  of  Athenian  affairs.  That  democracy  was  mancmud- 
achieved  by  gradual  steps,  which  will  be  hereafter  looked  by  tie 
described.  Demosthenes  and  iEschinfis  lived  under  undenjood  • 
it  as  a  system  consummated  and  in  full  activity,  a^suongiy 

,  ^    .  .  ,  ^      feltat Athens 

when  the  stages  of  its  previous  growth  were  no  during  the 
longer  matter  of  exact  memory;  and  the  dikasts  PeiSd«s. 
then  assembled  in  judgement  were  pleased  to  hear  their  con- 
stitution associated  with  the  names  either  of  Solon  or  of 
Theseus.  Their  inquisitive  contemporary  Aristotle  was  not 
thus  misled :  but  even  common-place  Athenians  of  the  century 
preceding  would  have  escaped  the  same  delusion.  For  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  democratical  movement  from  the 
Persian  invasion  down  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  changes  proposed  by  Perikl6s  and  Ephialt^s^ 
there  was  always  a  strenuous  party  of  resistance,  who  would 
not  suffer  the  pe^ople  to  forget  that  they  had  already  for- 
saken, and  were  on  the  point  of  forsaking  still  more,  the  orbit 
marked  out  by  Solon.  The  illustrious  Perikl^s  underwent 
innumerable  attacks  both  from  the  orators  in  the  assembly 
and  from  the  comic  writers  in  the  theatre.  And  among  these 
sarcasms  on  the  political  tendencies  of  the  day,  we  are  pro- 
bably to  number  the  complaint,  breathed  by  the  poet  Kra- 
tinus,  of  the  desuetude  into  which  both  Solon  and  Drako 
had  fallen — "I  swear  (said  he  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  his 
comedies)  by  Solon  and  Drako,  whose  wooden  tablets  (of 
laws)  are  now  employed  by  people  to  roast  their  barley."* 
"The  laws  of  Solon  respeicting  penal  offences,  respecting  inherit- 
ance and  adoption,  respecting  the  private  relations  generally, 
&c,  remained  for  the  most  part  in  force :  his  quadripartite 


*  Kratinus  ap.  Plutarch.  Solon.  25. — 

npbf  Tov  2<SA»n>f  xol  Apoicorrof ,  olo'i  rvr 
4ptfyov<nv  ^  ris  icaxpvs  rate  icipfkirw. 

Isokrat^  praises  the  moderate  demo- 
cracy in  early  Athens,  as  compared  with 
that  under  which  he  lived ;  but  in  the 
Orat  vii  (Areopagitic.)  he  connects 
the  former  with  the  names  of  Solon  and 
Kleisthen€s,  while  in  the  Orat  xii. 
(Panathenaic)  he  considers  the  former 
to  have  lasted  from  the  days  of  Theseus 
to  those  of  Solon  and  Peisistratus.    In 


this  latter  oration  he  describes  pretty 
exactly  the  power  which  the  people 
possessed  under  the  Solonian  consti- 
tution,— rod  tAs  d^ks  iuer€urn\<rai  ttal 
Xa/S*!!'  ^imfv  wapk  r&v  ^latMpraofivrmVf 
which  coincides  with  the  phrase  of  Aris- 
totle—rAf  dpxiis  alp€iff0ai  KoL  tbB^tv, 
— supposing  dpx^yruv  to  be  understood 
as  the  substantive  of  i^aiiapTeup6yTefy. 

Compare  Isokrat^s,  Or.  viL  p.  143 
(p.  192  Bek.)  and  p.  150  (202  Bek.), 
and  Orat  xiL  p.  260-264  (3S»-3S6 
Bek.). 
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census  also  continued,  at  least  for  financial  purposes,  until 
the  archonship  of  Nausinikus  in  377  B.C. — so  that  Cicero  and 
others  might  be  warranted  in  affirming  that  his  laws  still 
prevailed  at  Athens:  but  his  political  and  judicial  arrange- 
ments had  undergone  a  revolution^  not  less  complete  and 
memorable  than  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  Athenian 
people  generally.  The  choice,  by  way  of  lot,  of  archons  and 
other  magistrates — and  the  distribution  by  lot  of  the  general 
body  of  dikasts  or  jurors  into  pannels  for  judicial  business- 
may  be  decidedly  considered  as  not  belonging  to  Solon,  but 
adopted  after  the  revolution  of  Kleisthen^  ;^  probably  the 
choice  of  senators  by  lot  also.  The  lot  was  a  symptom  of 
pronounced  democratical  spirit,  such  as  we  must  not  seek  in 
the  Solonian  institutions. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  distinctly  what  was  the  political 
position  of  the  ancient  Gentes  and  Phratries,  as  Solon 
left  them.  The  four  tribes  consisted  altogether  of 
gentes  and  phratries,  insomuch  that  no  one  could  be 
included  in  any  one  of  the  tribes  who  was  not  also 
a  member  of  some  gens  and  phratry.  Now  the  new 
pro-bouleutic  or  preconsidering  senate  consisted  of 
400  members, — 100  from  each  of  the  tribes  :  persons  not  in- 
cluded in  any  gens  or  phratry  could  therefore  have  had  no 
access  to  it.  The  conditions  of  eligibility  were  similar, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  for  the  nine  archons— of  course^ 
also,  for  the  senate  of  Areopagus.  So  that  there  remained 
only  the  public  assembly,  in  which  an  Athenian  not  a  member 
of  these  tribes  could  take  part :  yet  he  was  a  citizen,  since 
he  could  give  his  vote  for  archons  and  senators,  and  could 
take  part  in  the  annual  decision  of  their  accountability,  be- 
sides being  entitled  to  claim  redress  for  wrong  from  the 
archons  in  his  own  person — ^while  the  alien  could  only  do  so 
through  the  intervention  of  an  avouching  citizen  or  Prostatas. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  all  persons  not  included  in  the  four 
tribes,  whatever  their  grade  of  fortune  might  be,  were  on  the 
same  level  in  respect  to  political  privilege  as  the  fourth  and 
poorest  class  of  the  Solonian  census.     It  has  already  been 


Oentesand 
Phratries 
under  the 
Solonian 
constitution 
— status  of 
persons  not 
included  in 


'  Cicero,  Orat.  pro  Sext  Roscio,    c 
25  ;  itlian,  V.  H.  viii.  lo. 
*  This  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Dr. 


Thirlwall,  against  Wachsmnth ;  though 
he  speaks  wiUi  doubt  ( H  istory  of  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  II,  p.  48,  2nd  ed). 
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remarked,  that  even  before  the  time  of  Solon,  the  number  of 
Athenians  not  included  in  the  gentes  or  phratries  was  pro- 
bably considerable :  it  tended  to  become  greater  and  greater, 
since  these  bodies  were  close  and  unexpansive,  while  the 
policy  of  the  new  lawgiver  tended  to  invite  industrious  settlers 
from  other  parts  of  Greece  to  Athens.  Such  great  and  in- 
creasing inequality  of  political  privilege  helps  to  explain  the 
weakness  of  the  government  in  repelling  the  aggressions  of 
Peisistratus,  and  exhibits  the  importance  of  the  revolution 
afterwards  wrought  by  Kleisthenfis,  when  he  abolished  (for 
all  political  purposes)  the  four  old  tribes,  and  created  ten  new 
comprehensive  tribes  in  place  of  them. 

In  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  senate  and  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  as  constituted  by  Solon,  we  are  altogether 
without  information  t  nor  is  it  safe  to  transfer  to  the  Solonian 
constitution  the  information,  comparatively  ample,  which  we 
possess  respecting  these  bodies  under  the  later  democracy. 

The  laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  rollers  and 
triangular  tablets,  in  the  species  of  writing  called  La^^f 
Boustrophfidon  (lines  alternating  first  from  left  to  ^<«- 
right,  and  next  from  right  to  left,  like  the  course  of  the 
ploughman),  and  preserved  first  in  the  Akropolis,  subse- 
quently in  the  Prytaneium.  On  the  tablets,  called  Kyrbeis, 
were  chiefly  commemorated  the  laws  respecting  sacred  rites 
and  sacrifices  :*  on  the  pillars  or  rollers,  of  which  there  were 
at  least  sixteen,  were  placed  the  regulations  respecting  matters 
profane.  So  small  are  the  fragjments  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  so  much  has  been  ascribed  to  Solon  by  the  orators 
which  belongs  really  to  the  subsequent  times,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  form  any  critical  judgement  respecting  the  legis- 
lation as  a  whole,  or  to  discover- by  what  general  principles  or 
purposes  he  was  guided. 


»  Plutarch,  Solon,  23-25.  He  parti- 
cnlarly  mentions  the  sixteenth  a{»y: 
we  learn  also  that  the  thirteenth  A^^p 
contained  the  eighth  law  (c  19):  the 
twenty-first  law  is  alluded  to  in  Harpo- 
kration,  v.  *Ot*  ol  woirrroL 

Some  remnants  of  these  wooden  rollers 
existed  in  the  days  of  Plutarch  in 
^e  Athenian  Prytaneium.  See  Harpo- 
kration  and  Photius,  v.  K6p$9is ;  Aristot 
•w€pi  noXiTCM»y,  Frag.  35,  ed.  Neumann ; 
Euphorion  ap.   Harpokrat  'O  xdrmSty 


¥6fias,    Bekker,  Anecdota,  p.  413. 

What  we  read  respecting  the  A^oyts 
and  the  ic6p$€is  does  not  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  them.  Besides  AristoUe,  both 
Seleukus  and  Didymus  are  named  as 
having  written  conmientaries  expressly 
about  them  (Plutarch,  Solon,  i. ;  Suidas, 
V.  'Opyctfycs ;  compare  also  Meursius, 
Solon,  c  24;  Vit.  Aristotelis  ap.  Wester- 
mann.  Vitarum  Scriptt.  Grsec.  p.  404), 
and  the  collection  in  Stephan.  Thesaur. 
p.  1095. 
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He  left  unchanged  all  the  previous  laws  and  practices 
TheDra-  respecting  the  crime  of  homicide,  connected  as  they 
•bout  ho.  were  intimately  with  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
tained:  th«  peoplc.  The  laws  of  Drako  on  this  subject,  there- 
^ted.  fore,  remained,  but  on  other  subjects,  according  to 
Plutarch,  they  were  altogether  abrogated  :^  there  is,  however, 
room  for  supposing,  that  the  repeal  cannot  have  been  so 
sweeping  as  this  biog^rapher  represents. 
.  The  Solonian  laws  seem  to  have  borne  more  or  less  upon 
Muidfa-  all  the  great  departments  of  human  interest  and 
racicrof  ^  duty.  We  find  reg^ulations  political  and  religious, 
anpea^ce  public  and  private,  civil  and  criminal,  commercial, 
don.  '  agricultural,  sumptuary,  and  disciplinarian.  Solon 
provides  punishment  for  crimes,  restricts  the  profession  and 
status  of  the  citizen,  prescribes  detailed  rules  for  marriage  as 
well  as  for  burial,  for  the  common  use  of  springs  and  wells,  and 
for  the  mutual  interest  of  conterminous  farmers  in  planting  or 
hedging  their  properties.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  his  laws  come  before  us,  there 
does. not  seem  to  have  been  any  attempt  at  a  systematic 
order  or  classification.  Some  of  them  are  mere  general  and 
vague  directions,  while  others  again  run  into  the  extreme  of 
speciality. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  all  was  the  amendment  of  the 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor  which  has  already  been  adverted  to^ 
and  the  abolition  of  the  power  of  fathers  and  brothers  to  sell 
their  daughters  and  sisters  into  slavery.  The  prohibition  of 
all  contracts  on  the  security  of  the  body  was  itself  sufficient  to 
produce  a  vast  improvement  in  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  poorer  population, — a  result  which  seems  to  have  been 
so  sensibly  obtained  from  the  legislation  of  Solon,  that  Boeckh 
and  some  other  eminent  authors  suppose  him  to  have  abolished 
villenage  and  conferred  upon  the  poor  tenants  a  property  in 
their  lands,  annulling  the  seignorial  rights  of  the  landlord. 
But  this  opinion  rests  upon  no  positive  evidence,  nor  are 
we  warranted  in  ascribing  to  him  any  stronger  measure  in 


»  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  17;  Cyrill.  cont. 
Julian.  V.  p.  169,  ed.  Spanheim.  The 
enumeration  of  the  different  admitted 
justifications  for  .  homicide,  which  we 
find  in  D^mosth.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  637, 


seems  rather  too  copious  and  systematic 
for  the  age  of  Drako ;  it  may  have  been 
amended  by  Solon,  or  perhaps  in  an  age 
subsequent  to  Solon. 
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reference  to  the  land  than  the  annulment  of  the  previous 
mortgages.* 

The  first  pillar  of  his  laws  contained  a  regulation  respecting 
exportable  produce.  He  forbade  the  exportation  of  Hepn>. 
all  produce  of  the  Attic  soil,  except  olive-oil  alone,  export  of 
And  the  sanction  employed  to  enforce  observance  of  ducefr^ 
this  law  deserves  notice,  as  an  illustration  of  the  ideas  oeptmir" 
of  the  time — the  archon  was  bound  on  pain  of  forfeiting  lOO 
drachmSy  to  pronounce  solemn  curses  against  every  offender.* 
We  are  probably  to  take  this  prohibition  in  conjunction  with 
other  objects  said  to  have  been  contemplated  by  Solon, 
especially  the  encouragement  of  artisans  and  manufacturers  at 
Athens.  Observing  (we  are  told)  that  many  new  immigrants 
were  just  then  flocking  into  Attica  to  seek  an  establishment, 
in  consequence  of  its  greater  security,  he  was  anxious  to  turn 
them  rather  to  manufacturing  industry  than  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  soil  naturally  poor.*  He  forbade  the  granting^  of  citizen- 
ship to  any  immigrants,  except  to  such  as  had  quitted  irrevo- 
cably their  former  abodes,  and  come  to  Athens  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  some  industrious  profession ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  idleness,  he  directed  the  senate  of  Areopagus  to  keep 
watch  over  the  lives  of  the  citizens  generally,  and  punish  every 
one  who  had  no  course  of  regular  labour  to  support  him.  If  a 
father  had  not  taught  his  son  some  art  or  profession,  Solon 
relieved  the  son  from  all  obligation  to  maintain  him  in  his  old 
age.  And  it  was  to  encourage  the  multiplication  of  these 
artisans,  that  he  ensured,  or  sought  to  ensure,  to  the  residents 
in  Attica  the  exclusive  right  of  buying  and  consuming  all  its 
landed  produce  except  olive-oil,  which  was  raised  in  abundance 
more  than  sufiicient  for  their  wants.     It  was  his  wish  that  the 


See  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of ,  itself  out  as  belonging  to  the  century 


the  Athenians,  book  iiu  sect  5.  Titt- 
mann  (Griechisdfe  Staatsverfass.  p.  651) 
and  otheis  have  supposed  (from  Aristot 
Polit  it  4,  4)  that  Solon  enacted  a  law 
to  limit  the  t^uantity  of  land  which  any 
individual  citizen  might  acquire.  But 
the  passage  does  not  seem  to  me  to  bear 
out  such  an  opinion. 
•  Plutarch,  Solon,  24.  The  Jirst  law. 


after  Solon,  by  the  fulness  of  its  provi- 
sions and  by  the  number  of  steps  and 
official  persons  named  in  it),  the  rooting 
up  of  an  olive-tree  in  Attica  was  for- 
bidden, under  a  penalty  of  aoo  drachms 
for  each  tree  so  destroyed— except  for 
sacred  purposes,  or  to  the  extent  of  two 
trees  per  annum  for  the  convenience 
of  the    proprietor    (D^mosthen.    cont. 


however,  is  said  to  have  related  to  the  |  Makartat.  c.  16,  p.  1074.) 
ensuring  of  a  maintenance  to  wives  and  |      '  Plutarch,  Solon,  22.    reus  r^xi^ais 
orphans  (Harpokration,  v.  Xiros).  illwfta  w*pU9rim. 

By  a  law  of  Athens  (which  marks 
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trade  with  foreigners  should  be  carried  on  by  exporting  the 
produce  of  artisan  labour,  instead  of  the  produce  of  land^ 

This  commercial  prohibition  is  founded  on  principles  sub- 
Thepro-  stantially  similar  to  those  which  were  acted  upon  in 
HtticwSi  ^^  early  history  of  England,  with  reference  both  to 
effect.  com  and  to  wool,  and  in  other  European  countries 

also.  In  so  far  as  it  was  at  all  operative  it  tended  to  lessen 
the  total  quantity  of  produce  raised  upon  the  soil  of  Attica, 
and  thus  to  keep  the  price  of  it  from  rising, — a  purpose  less 
objectionable  (if  we  assume  that  the  legislator  is  to  interfere 
at  all)  than  that  of  our  late  Com  Laws,  which  were  destined 
to  prevent  the  price  of  grain  from  falling.  But  the  law  of 
Solon  must  have  been  altogether  inoperative,  in  reference  to 
the  great  articles  of  human  subsistence ;  for  Attica  imported, 
both  largely  and  constantly,  grain  and  salt-provisions, — pro- 
bably also  wool  and  flax  for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  the 
women,  and  certainly  timber  for  building.  Whether  the  law 
was  ever  enforced  with  reference  to  figs  and  honey,  may  well 
be  doubted  ;  at  least  these  productions  of  Attica  were  in  after- 
times  generally  consumed  and  celebrated  throughout  Greece. 
Probably  also  in  the  time  of  Solon,  the  silver-mines  of  Lau- 
reium  had  hardly  begun  to  be  worked :  these  afterwards 
became  highly  productive,  and  furnished  to  Athens  a  commo- 
dity for  foreign  payments  not  less  convenient  than  lucrative.* 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  anxiety,  both  of  Solon  and  of 
Drako,  to  enforce  among  their  fellow  citizens  industrious  and 
self-maintaining  habits  ;*  and  we  shall  find  the  same  sentiment 
proclaimed  by  Perikl^,  at  the  time  when  Athenian  power  was 
at  its  maximum.  Nor  ought  we  to  pass  over  this 
ment  to  earfy  manifestation  in  Attica  of  an  opinion  equitable 
industry.       and  toleraut  towards  sedentary  industry,  which  in 


'  Plutarch,  Solon,  22-24.  According 
to  Herodotus,  Solon  had  enacted  that 
the  authorities  should  punish  every  man 
with  death  who  could  not  show  a  regular 
mode  of  industrious  life  (Herod,  it  177; 


this  punishment  only  took  effect  against 
the  person  who  had  been  convicted  of  it 
on  three  successive  occasions.  See  Menr- 
sius,  Solon,  c.  17;  and  the  'Areopagus' 
of  Uie  same  author,  c  8  and  9;  and 


Diodor.  i.  77).  Tavlor,  Lectt  Ljrsiac  cap.  la 


So  severe  a  punishment  is  not  credible ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  Solon  borrowed  his 
idea  from  Egypt 

According  to  Pollux  (viii.  6)  idleness 
was  punished  by  atimy  (civil  disfran- 
chisement) under  Drako :  under  Solon, 


Xenophon,  De  Vectigalibus,  iiL  2. 
'  Thucyd.  iu  40  (the  raneral  oration 
delivered  by  PeriklSs) — teal  rh  irh^<r9ai 
obx  bfwKoyuy  rufi  aUrxp^t  dKK*  ob  9uf 
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most  other  parts  of  Greece  was  regarded  as  comparatively  dis-* 
honourable.  The  general  tone  of  Grecian  sentiment  recognised 
no  occupiationis  as  perfectly  worthy  of  a  free  citizen  except 
arms,  agriculture,  and  athletic  and  musical  exercises  ;  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Spartans,  who  kept  aloof  even  from  agri- 
culture and  left  it  to  their  Helots,  were  admired,  though  they 
could  not  be  copied,  throughout  most  part  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  Even  minds  like  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Xenophon  con- 
curred to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  feeling,  which  they 
justified  on  the  ground  that  the  sedentary  life  and  unceasing 
house- work  of  the  artisan  were  inconsistent  with  military  apti- 
tude. The  town-occupations  are  usually  described  by  a  word 
which  carries  with  it  contemptuous  ideas,  and  though  recog^ 
nised  as  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  city,  are  held 
suitable  only  for  an  inferior  and  semi-privileged  order  of  citi- 
zens. This,  the  received  sentiment  among  Greeks,  as  well  as 
foreigners,  found  a  strong  and  growing  opposition  at  Athens, 
as  I  have  already  said — corroborated  also  by  a  similar  feeling 
at  Corinth.^  The  trade  of  Corinth,  as  well  as  of  Chalkis  in 
Euboea,  was  extensive,  at  a  time  when  that  of  Athens  had 
scarce  any  existence.  But  while  the  despotism  of  Periander 
can  hardly  have  failed  to  operate  as  a  discouragement  to 
industry  at  Corinth,  the  contemporaneous  legislation  of  Solon 
provided  for  traders  and  artisans  a  new  home  at  Athens,  giving 
the  first  encouragement  to  that  numerous  town-population 
both  in^the  city  and  in  the  Peiraeeus,  which  we  find  actually 
residing  there  in  the  succeeding  century.  The  multiplication 
of  such  town  residents,  both  citizens  and  metics,  (/.  e.  resident 
persons,  not  citizens,  but  enjoying  an  assured  position  and 
civil  rights)  was  a  capital  fact  in  the  onward  march  of  Athens, 
since  it  determined  not  merely  the  extension  of  her  trade,  but 
also  the  pre-eminence  of  her  naval  force — and  thus,  as  a  farther 
consequence,  lent  extraordinary  vigour  to  her  democratical 
government  It  seems  moreover  to  have  been  a  departure 
from  the  primitive  temper  of  Atticism,  which  tended  both  to 
cantonal  residence  and  rural  occupation.    We  have,  therefore, 


*  Herodotii.  167-177;  compare  Xeno-  lamp-maker,  proves  that  if  any  manu- 
phon,  (Economic  iv.  3.  I  facturer  engaged  in  politics,  his  party 

The  unbounded  derision,  however,  I  opponents  found  enough  of  the  old  sen- 
Whith  Aru>tophan^s  heaps  upon  Kleon  !  timent  remaining  to  turn  it  to  good 
as  a  tanner,  and  upon  Hyperbolus  as  a  ^  account  against  mm. 
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the  greater  interest  in  noting  the  first  mention  of  it  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Solonian  legislation. 

To  Solon  is  first  owing  the  admission  of  a  power  of  testa- 
Powerof  mentary  bequest  at  Athens,  in  all  cases  in  which  a 
£SSS?^  man  had  no  legitimate  children.  According  to  the 
riSJdbS^  pre-existing  custom,  we  may  rather  presume  that  if 
^°^^  a  deceased  person  left  neither  children  nor  blood  rela- 
tions, his  property  descended  (as  at  Rome)  to  his  gens  and 
phratry.*  Throughout  most  rude  states  of  society  the  power 
of  willing  is  unknown,  as  among  the  ancient  Germans — among 
the  Romans  prior  to  the  twelve  tables — in  the  old  laws  of  the 
Hindus,*  &c.  Society  limits  a  man's  interest  or  power  of* 
enjoyment  to  his  life,  and  considers  his  relatives  as  having 
joint  reversionary  claims  to  his  property,  which  take  effect,  in 
certain  determinate  proportions,  after  his  death.  Such  a  view 
was  the  more  likely  to  prevail  at  Athens,  since  the  perpetuity 
of  the  family  sacred  rites,  in  which  the  children  and  near 
relatives  partook  of  right,  was  considered  by  the  Athenians  as 
a  matter  of  public  as  well  as  of  private  concern.  Solon  gave 
permission  to  every  man  dying  without  children  to  bequeathe 
his  property  by  will  as  he  should  think  fit;  and  the  testament 
was  maintained  unless  it  could  be  shown  to  have  been  procured 
by  some  compulsion  or  improper  seduction.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, this  continued  to  be  the  law  throughout  the  historical 
times  of  Athens.  Sons,  wherever  there  were  sons,  succeeded 
to  the  property  of  their  father  in  equal  shares,  with  the  obliga- 
tion of  giving  out  their  sisters  in  marriage  along  with  a  certain 
dowry.  If  there  were  no  sons,  then  the  daughters  succeeded, 
though  the  father  might  by  will,  within  certain  limits,  deter- 
mine the  person  to  whom  they  should  be  married,  with  their 
rights  of  succession  attached  to  them  ;  or  might,  with  the 
consent  of  his  daughters,  make  by  will  certain  other  arrange- 
ments about  his  property.  A  person  who  had  no  children  or 
direct  lineal  descendants  might  bequeathe  his  property  at 
pleasure :  if  he  died  without  a  will,  first  his  father,  then  his 
brother  or  brother's  children,  next  his  sister  or  sister's  children. 


'  This  seems  the  just  meaning  of  the  '  p.  33. 
words,  iy  r^  y4yu  rod  r^BrriK^os  IJf  x  tA  |      *  Tacitus,  German-   c  20 ;  Halhed, 
X^/*oTo  Ktd  rhy  oIkop  Karafi^ytiy,  for    Preface  to  Gentoo  Code,  p.  i,  iii;  Mill's 
that  early,  day  (Plutarch,   Solon,   21):  '  History  of  British  India,  b.  ii.  ch.  iv. 
compare  Meier,  De  GentiliUte  Atticfi,  I  p.  314. 
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succeeded:  if  none  such  existed,  then  the  cousins  by  the 
father's  side,  next  the  cousins  by  the  mother^s  side, — the  male 
line  of  descent  having  preference  over  the  female.  Such  was 
the  principle  of  the  Solonian  laws  of  succession,  though  the 
particulars  are  in  several  ways  obscure  and  doubtful.^  Solon, 
it  appears,  was  the  first  who  gave  power  of  superseding  by 
testament  the  rights  of  agnates  and  gentiles  to  succession, — a 
proceeding  in  consonance  with  his  plan  of  encouraging  both 
industrious  occupation  and  the  consequent  multiplication  of 
individual  acquisitions.^ 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Solon  forbade  the  sale 
of  daughters  or  sisters  into  slavery  by  fathers  or  Lawireia- 
brothers;  a  prohibition  which  shows  how  much  wSSjS. 
females  had  before  been  looked  upon  as  articles  of  property. 
And  it  would  seem  that  before  his  time  the  violation  of  a 
free  woman  must  have  been  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrates ;  for  we  are  told  that  he  was  the  first  who  enacted 
a  penalty  of  lOO  drachms  against  the  offender,  and  twenty 
drachms  against  the  seducer  of  a  free  woman.*  Moreover  it 
is  said  that  he  forbade  a  bride,  when  given  in  marriage,  to 
carry  with  her  any  personal  ornaments  and  appurtenances, 
except  to  the  extent  of  three  robes  and  certain  matters  of 
furniture  not  very  valuable.*  Solon  farther  imposed  upon 
women  several  restraints  in  regard  to  proceeding  at  Regulations 
the  obsequies  of  deceased  relatives.  He  forbade  foS!SLis. 
profuse  demonstrations  of  sorrow,  singing  of  composed  dirges, 
and  costly  sacrifices  and  contributions.  He  limited  strictly 
the  quantity  of  meat  and  drink  admissible  for  the  funeral 
banquet,  and  prohibited  nocturnal  exit,  except  in  a  car  and 
with  a  light.  It  appears  that  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
feelings  of  duty  and  affection  on  the  part  of  surviving  relatives 


'  See  the  Dissertation  of  Hansen,  De 
Jure  Hereditario  Atheniensium,  pp.  28, 
29 ;  and  Hermann  Schelling,  De  Solonis 
Lc^bus  ap.  Oratt.  Atticos,  ch.  xvii. 

The  adopted  son  was  not  allowed  to 
bequeathe  by  will  that  property  of  which 
adoption  had  made  hun  the  possessor : 
if  he  left  no  legitimate  children,  the 
heirs  at  law  of  the  adopter  claimed  it 
as  of  right  (D^mosthen.  cont  Leochar. 
p.  1 100;  cont  Stephan.  B.  p.  1 133; 
Bunsen,  ui  sup.  p.  55-58). 
.  '  Plutarch,  Solon,  21.    rk  xp^t^^oret, 


*  According  to  iEschinfe  (cont. 
Timarch.  pp.  16-78),  the  punishment 
enacted  by  Solon  against  the  irpoaywyhs, 
or  procurer,  in  su<£  cases  of  seduction, 
was  death. 

*  Plutarch,  Solon,  30.  These  <pepyat 
were  independent  of  the  dowry  of  the 
bride,  for  which  the  husband,  when  he 
received  it,  commonly  gave  security, 
and  repaid  it  in  the  event  of  his  wife's 
death :  see  Bunsen,  De  Jure  Hered. 
Ath.  p.  43. 
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prompted  them  to  ruinous  expense  in  a  funeral,  as.  well  as  to 
unmeasured  effusions  both  of  grief  and  conviviality ;  and  the 
general  necessity  experienced  for  legal  restriction  is  attested 
by  the  remark  of  Plutarch,  that  similar  prohibitions  to  those 
enacted  by  Solon  were  likewise  in  force  at  his  native  town  of 
Chaeroneia.* 

Other  penal  enactments  of  Solon  are  yet  to  be  mentioned. 
About  evn-  ^^  forbade  absolutely  evil-speaking  with  respect  to 
lS?aSSive  ^^^  dead.  He  forbade  it  likewise  with  respect  to  the 
language  living,  cithcr  in  a  temple  or  before  judges  or  archons^ 
or  at  any  public  festival — on  pain  of  a  forfeit  of  three  drachms 
to  the  person  aggrieved,  and  two  more  to  the  public  treasury. 
How  mild  the  general  character  of  his  punishments  was,  may 
be  judged  by  this  law  against  foul  language,  not  less  than  by 


*  Plutarch,  /.  c.  The  Solonian  re- 
strictions on  the  subject  of  funerals  were 
to  a  great  d^jec  copied  in  the  twelve 
tables  at  Rome:  see  Cicero,  De  Legg.- 
ii.  23,  24.  He  esteems  it  a  right  thing 
to  put  the  rich  and  the  poor  on  a  lev^ 
in  respect  to  funeral  ceremonies.  Plato 
follows  an  opposite  idea,  and  limits  the 
expense  of  funerals  upon  a  graduated 
scale  according  to  the  census  of  the 
deceased  (Legg.  xii.  p.  959). 

D^mosthen^  (cont  Makartatp.  1071^ 
gives  what  he  calls  the  Soloman  law 
on  funerals,  different  from  Plutarch  on 
several  points. 

Ungovernable  excesses  of  grief  among 
the  female  sex  are  sometime  mentioned 
in  Grecian  towns :  see  the  fuufiKbv  ir4y- 
60s  among  the  Milesian  women  (Polysen. 
viii.  63):  the  Milesian  women,  however, 
had  a  tinge  of  Karian  feeling. 

Compare  an  instructive  inscription  re- 
cording a  law  of  the  Greek  city  of 
Gambreion  iniEolic  Asia  Minor,  wherein 
the  dress,  the  proceedings,  and  the  time 
of  allowed  mourning,  for  men,  women, 
and  children  who  had  lost  their  rela- 
tives, are  Strictly  prescribed  under  severe 
penalties  (Franz,  Fiinf  Inschriften  imd 
ninf  Stadte  in  Kleinasien,  Berlin,  1S40, 
p.  17).  Expensive  ceremonies  in  the 
celebration  of  marriage  are  forbidden 
by  some  of  the  old  Scandinavian  laws 
( Wilda,  Das  Gildenwesen  im  Mittelalter, 
p.  18). 

And  we  may  imderstand  the  motives, 
whether  we  approve  the  wisdom  or  not, 
of  sumptuary  restrictions  on  these  cere- 
monies, when  we  read  the  account  given 
by  Colonel  Sleeman  of  the  ruinous  ex- 


penses incurred  to  this  day  among  the 
Hindoos,  in  the  celebration  of  mar- 
riage. (Rambles  and  Recollections  of 
an  Indian  Official,  vol.  L  ch.  vi.  p.  5 1  -53.) 
*•  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  country 
upon  earth,  in  which  a  larger  portion  of 
the  wealth  of  the  community  is  spent 
in  the  ceremonies  of  marriage.  .  .  .  One 
of  the  evils  which  press  most  upon  Indian 
society,  is,  the  necessity  wnich  long 
usage  has  established  d  squandering 
large  sums  of  money  in  marriage  cere- 
monies. Instead  of  giving  what  they 
can  to  their  children  to  establish  them, 
and  enable  them  to  provide  for  their 
families,  parents  everywhere  feel  bound 
to  squander  all  they  have,  and  all  they 
can  borrow,  in  the  festivities  of  marriage. 
.  .  .  Every  man  feels  himself  bound  to 
waste  all  his  stock  and  capital,  and 
exhaust  all  his  credit,  in  feeding  idlers 
during  the  ceremonies  which  attend  the 
marriage  of  his  children,  because  his 
ancestors  squandered  similar  sums,  and 
he  would  sink  iti  the  estimation  of 
society  if  he  were  to  allow  his  children 
to  be  married  with  less.  There  is 
nothing  which  husband  and  wife  recol- 
lect through  life  with  so  much  pride  and 
pleasure  as  the  cost  of  their  marriage, 
if  it  happen  to  be  large  for  their  condi- 
tion in  life;  it  is  their  Amoku,  their 
title  of  nobility.  Nothing  is  now  more 
common  than  to  see  an  individual  in  the 
humblest  rank  spending  all  he  has  or 
can  borrow,  in  the  marriage  of  one  out 
of  many  daughters,  and  trusting  to 
Providefice  for  the  means  of  marrying 
the  others." 
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the  law  before-mentioned  against  rape.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  these  offences  werq  much  more  severely  dealt  with 
under  flie  subsequent  law  of  democratical  Athens.  The 
peremptory  edict  against  speaking  ill  of  a  deceased  person, 
though  doubtless  springing  in  a  great  degree  from  disinterested 
repugnance,  is  traceable  also  in  part  to  that  fear  of  the  wrath 
of  the  departed  which  strongly  possessed  the  early  Greek 
mind. 

It  seems  generally  that  Solon  determined  by  law  the  outlay 
for  the  public  sacrifices,  though  we  do  not  know  what  Rewards 
were  his  particular  directions.  We  are  told  that  he  ^ctonatthe 
reckoned  a  sheep  and  a  medimnus  (of  wheat  or  g^es. 
barley  ?)  as  equivalent,  either  of  them,  to  a  drachm,  and  that 
he  also  prescribed  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  first-rate  oxen 
intended  for  solemn  occasions.  But  it  astonishes  us  to  see  the 
large  recompense  which  he  awarded  out  of  the  public  treasury 
to  a  victor  at  the  Olympic  or  Isthmian  games :  to  the  former 
SCO  drachms,  equal  to  one  year's  income  of  the  highest  of  the 
four  classes  on  the  census;  to  the  latter  lOO  drachms.  The 
magnitude  of  these  rewards  strikes  us  the  more  when  we  com- 
pare them  with  the  fines  on  rape  and  evil-speaking.  We 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  philosopher  Xenophan^s  noticed, 
with  some  degree  of  severity,  the  extravagant  estimate  of  this 
species  of  excellence,  current  among  the  Grecian  cities.*  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  remember  both  that  these  Pan-Hellenic 
sacred  games  presented  the  chief  visible  evidence  of  peace  and 
sjrmpathy  among  the  numerous  communities  of  Greece,  and 
that  in  the  time  of  Solon,  factitious  reward  was  still  needful  to 
encourage  them.  In  respect  to  land  and  agriculture  Solon 
proclaimed  a  public  reward  of  five  drachms  for  every  wolf 
brought  in,  and  one  drachm  for  every  wolfs  cub :  the  extent 
of  wild  land  has  at  all  times  been  considerable  in  Attica.  He 
also  provided  rules  respecting  the  use  of  wells  between  neigh- 
bours, and  respecting  the  planting  in  conterminous  olive- 
grounds.  Whether  any  of  these  regulations  continued  in 
operation  during  the  better-known  period  of  Athenian  history 
cannot  be  safely  affirmed." 


^  Plutarcb,  Solon,  23.  Xenophan6s, 
Frag.  2,  ed.  Schneidewin.  If  Diogen6s 
is  to  be  trusted,  the  rewards  were  even 
larger  anterior  to  Solon :   he  reduced 


them  (Diog.  L.  i.  55). 
*  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  23.  See  Suidas, 
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In  respect  to  theft,  we  find  it  stated  that  Solon  repealed 
the  punishment  of  death  which  Drako  had  annexed 
to  that  crime,  and  enacted  as  a  penalty,  compensation 
to  an  amount  double. the  value  of  the  property  stolea  The 
simplicity  of  this  law  perhaps  affords  ground  for  presuming 
that  it  really  does  belong  to  Solon.  But  the  law  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  time  of  the  orators  respecting  theft  *  must 
have  been  introduced  at  some  later  period,  since  it  enters  into 
distinctions  and  mentions  both  places  and  forms  of  procedure, 
which  we  cannot  reasonably  refer  to  the  forty-sixth  Olympiad. 
The  public  dinners  at  the  Prytaneium,  of  which  the  ardions 
and  a  select  few  partook  in  common,  were  also  either  first 
established,  or  perhaps  only  more  strictly  r^^lated,  by  Solon, 
He  ordered  barley-cakes  for  their  ordinary  meals,  and  wheaten 
loaves  for  festival  days,  prescribing  how  often  each  person 
should  dine  at  the  table.^  The  honour  of  dining  at  the  table 
of  the  Prytaneium  was  maintained  throughout  as  a  valuable 
reward  at  the  disposal  of  the  government 

Among  the  various  laws  of  Solon,  there  are  few  which  have 
c«n«ire  attracted  more  notice  than  that  which  pronounces 
f  "sSon*^*^  the  man,  who  in  a  sedition  stood  aloof  and  took  part 
SSS*nwttai  ^^^  neither  side,  to  be  dishonoured  and  disfranchised* 
in  a  sedition.  Strictly  Speaking,  this  seems  more  in  the  nature  of 
an  emphatic  moral  denunciation,  or  a  religious  curse,  than 
a  legal  sanction  capable  of  being  formally  applied  in  an 
individual  case  and  after  judicial  trial,— 'though  the  sentence 


>  See  the  laws  in  DSmosthen.  cont.  part  of  his  work,  he  copies  a  Solonian 
Timokrat  p.  733-736.  Notwithstanding  law  from  the  wooden  A^w€s  on  the 
tlie  opinion  both  of  Heraldus  (Animad-  authority  of  Aristotle  (ii.  12). 
version,  in  Salmas.  iv.  8)  and  of  Meier  i  Plato,  in  his  Laws,  prescribes  the 
(Attischer  Prozess,  p.  ^56),  I  cannot  pana  dupli  in  all  cases  of  theft  without 
imagine  anything  more  than  the  basis  of  distinction  of  circumstances  (L^g.  ix. 
these  laws  to  be  Solonian— they  indicate  p.  857;  xii.  p.  941) :  it  was  also  the 
a  state  of  Attic  procedure  too  much  <  primitive  law  of  Rome :  "  posuemnt 
elaborated  for  that  day  (Lysias  c  furem  duplo  condemnsuH,  foeneratorem 
Theomn.  p.  356).  The  word  woSoiccUiq? '  quadruplo "  (Cato,  De  Re  Rustic^ 
belongs  to  Solon,  and  probably  the  :  Prooemium) — that  is  to  say,  in  cases  of 
penalty,  of  five  days'  confinement  in  fur  turn  nee  mamfestum  (Walter,  Ge- 
the  stocks,  for  the  ihief  who  had  not ;  schichte  des  Roroisch.  Rechts,  sect.  757). 
restored  what  he  had  stolen.  {      '  Plutarch,  Solon,  24 ;  Athense.  iv. 

Aulus  Gell.  (xi.  18)  mentions  the  ,  p.  137 :  Dioeen.  Laert  i.  58 :  aeol  vp&ros 
simple  pcena  dupli :  in  the  authors  from  :  i^wvvpvpfrfyvrStif  im^da  dpx^'^*"'  hnlri* 
whom  he  copied,  it  is  evident  that  Solon  |  o'er,  c^s  r^  o'vv  ctvciv. 
was  stated  to  have  enacted  this  law  *  Plutarch,  Solon,  20,  and  De  Sedl 
generally  for  a//  thefts ;  we  cannot  tell  {  Numinis  Vindicti,  p.  550 ;  Aulus  GelL 
from  whom  he  copied,  but  in  another  ;  ii.  12. 
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ot  Atlmy,  under  the  more  elaborated  Attic  procedure,  was  both 
definite  in  its  penal  consequences  and  also  judicially  delivered. 
We  may  however  follow  the  course  of  ideas  under  which 
Solon  was  induced  to  write  this  sentence  on  his  tables,  and 
we  may  trace  the  influence  of  similar  ideas  in  later  Attic 
institutions.  It  is  obvious  that  his  denunciation  is  confined 
to  that  special  case  in  which  a  sedition  has  already  broken 
out :  we  must  suppose  that  Kylon  has  seized  the  Akropolis, 
or  that  Peisistratus,  Megakl£s,  and  Lykurgus,  are  in  arms 
at  the  head  of  then-  partisans.  Assuming  these  leaders  to  be 
wealthy  and  powerful  men,  which  would  in  all  probability 
be  the  fact,  the  constituted  authority — such  as  Solon  saw 
before  him  in  Attica,  even  after  his  own  organic  amendments 
— was  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  the  peace ;  it  became 
in^  fact  itself  one  of  the  contending  parties.  Under  such  given 
circumstances,  the  sooner  every  citizen  publicly  declared  his 
adherence  to  some  one  of  them,  the  earlier  this  suspension 
of  legal  authority  was  likely  to  terminate.  Nothing  was  so 
mischievous  as  the  indifference  of  the  mass,  or  their  disposi- 
tion to  let  the  combatants  fight  out  the  matter  among  them* 
selves,  and  then  to  submit  to  the  victor.*  Nothing  was  more 
likely  to  encourage  aggression  on  the  part  of  an  ambitious 
malcontent,  than  the  conviction,  that  if  he  could  once  over- 
power the  small  amount  of  physical  force  which  surrounded 
the  archons,  and  exhibit  himself  in  armed  possession  of  the 
Prytaneium  or  the  Akropolis,  he  might  immediately  count 
upon  passive  submission  on  the  part  of  all  the  freemen  with- 
out Under  the  state  of  feeling  which  Solon  inculcates,  the 
insurgent  leader  would  have  to  calculate  that  every  man  who 
was  not  actively  in  his  favour  would  be  actively  against  him, 
and  this  would  render  his  enterprise  much  more  dangerous. 
Indeed  he  could  then  never  hope  to  succeed,  except  on  the 
double  supposition  of  extraordinary  popularity  in  his  own 
person,  and  wide-spread  detestation  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment He  would  thus  be  placed  under  the  influence  of 
powerful  deterring  motives ;  so  that  ambition  would  be  less 
likely  to  seduce  him  into  a  course  which  threatened  nothing 
but  ruin,  unless  under  such  encouragements  from  the  pre- 


*  See  a  case  of  such  indifference  manifested  by  the  people  of  Argos  in  Plutarch's 
life  dT  Aratus,  c  27* 
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existing  public  opinion  as  to  make  his  success  a  result  desir^ 
able  for  the  community.  Among  the  small  political  societies 
Nacssdtr,  of  Greece — especially  in  the  age  of  3olon,  when  the 
SJda?*  number  of  despots  in  other  parts  of  Greece  seems 
^S£*^r°"  to  have  been  at  its  maximum— every  government, 
K?t^"  whatever  might  be  its  form,  was  sufficiently  weak  to 
IJSt'ofthJ*  make  its  overthrow  a  matter  of  comparative  facility, 
ddsau.  Unless  upon  the  supposition  of  a  band  of  foreign 
mercenaries — which  would  render  the  government  a  system 
of  naked  force,  and  which  the  Athenian  lawgiver  would  of 
course  never  contemplate — there  was  no  other  stay  (or  it 
except  a  positive  and  pronounced  feeling  of  attachment  on 
the  part  of  the  mass  of  citizens.  Indifference  on  their  part 
would  render  them  a  prey  to  every  daring  man  of  wealth 
who  chose  to  become  a  conspirator.  That  they  should  be 
ready  to  come  forward,  not  only  with  voice  but  with  arms 
— and.  that  they  should  be  known  beforehand  to  be  so— 
was  essential  to  the  maintenance  pf  every  good  Grecian 
government  It  was  salutary,  in  preventing  mere  personal 
attempts  at  revolution ;  and  pacific  in  its  tendency,  even 
where  the  revolution  had  actually  broken  out — because  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases  the  proportion  of  partisans  would 
probably  be  very  unequal,  and  the  inferior  party  would  be 
compelled  to  renounce  their  hopes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  enactment  of  Solon,  the 
existing  government  is  ranked  merely  as  one  of  the 
this^ect  contending  parties.  The  virtuous  citizen  is  enjoined, 
■gTrfSoioS  not  to  come  forward  in  its  support,  but  to  come 
!^u«mdfl^  forward  at  all  events,  either  for  it  or  against  it 
mocracy.  Positive  aud  early  action  is  all  which  is  prescribed 
to  him  as  matter  of  duty.  In  the  age  of  Solon  there  was  no 
political  idea  or  system  yet  current  which  could  be  assumed 
as  an  unquestionable  datum — no  conspicuous  standard  to 
which  the  citizens  could  be  pledged  under  all  circum- 
stances to  attach  themselves.  The  option  lay  only,  between  a 
mitigated  oligarchy  in  possession,  and  a  despot  in  possibility ; 
a  contest  wherein  the  affections  of  the  people  could  rarely  be 
counted  upon  in  favour  of  the  established  government  But 
this  neutrality  in  respect  to  the  constitution  was  at  an  end 
after  the  revolution  of  Kleisthenfis,  when  the  idea  of  the 
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sovereign  people  and  the  democratkal  institutions  became 
both  familiar  and  precious  to  every  individual  citizen.  We 
shall  hereafter  find  the  Athenians  binding  themselves  by  the 
most  sincere  and  solemn  oaths  to  uphold  their  democracy 
against  all  attempts  to  subvert  it;  we  shall  discover  in 
them  a  sentiment  not  less  positive  and  uncompromising  in 
its  direction,  than  energetic  in  its  inspirations.  But  while 
we  notice  this  very  important  change  in  their  character,  we 
shall  at  the  same  time  perceive  that  the  wise  precautionary 
recommendation  of  Solon,  to  obviate  sedition  by  an  early 
declaration  of  the  impartial  public  between  two  contending 
leaders,  was  not  lost  upon  them.  Such,  in  point  of  fact,  was 
the  purpose  of  that  salutary  and  protective  institution 
which  is  called  the  Ostracism.  When  two  party-  ideafoUowed 
leaders,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Athenian  demo-  MbJI^ent 
cracy,  each  powerful  in  adherents  and  influence, 
had  become  passionately  embarked  in  bitter  and  prolonged 
opposition  to  each  other,  such  opposition  was  likely  to  con- 
duct one  or  other  to  violent  measures.  Over  and  above  the 
hopes  of  party  triumph,  each  might  well  fear  that  if  he  himself 
continued  within  the  bounds  of  legality,  he  might  fall  a  victim 
to  aggressive  proceedings  on  the  part  of  his  antagonists.  To 
ward  off  this  formidable  danger,  a  public  vote  was  called  for 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  should  go  into  temporary 
banishment,  retaining  his  property  and  unvisited  by  any 
disgrace.  A  number  of  citizens  not  less  than  6000,  voting 
secretly  and  therefore  independently,  were  required  to  take 
part,  pronouncing  upon  one  or  other  of  these  eminent  rivals 
a  sentence  of  exile  for  ten  years.  The  one  who  remained 
became  of  course  more  powerful,  yet  less  in  a  situation  to  be 
driven  into  anti-constitutional  courses,  than  he  was  before.  I 
shall  in  a  future  chapter  speak  again  of  this  wise  precaution 
and  vindicate  it  against  some  erroneous  interpretations  to 
which  it  has  given  rise.  At  present  I  merely  notice  its 
analogy  with  the  previous  Solonian  law,  and  its  tendency 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  of  terminating  a  fierce  party- 
feud,  by  artificially  calling  in  the  votes  of  the  mass  of  im- 
partial citizens  against  one  or  other  of  the  leaders, — ^with  this 
important  difference,  that  while  Solon  assumed  the  hostile 
parties  to  J)e  actually  in  arms,  the  ostracism  averted  that 
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grave  public  calamity  by  applying  its  remedy  to  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms. 

I  have  already  considered,  in  a  previous  chapter,  the 
Senrimeot  dircctions  given  by  Solon  for  the  more  orderly 
jj^<»^  recital  of  the  Homeric  poems ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
Homeric      coutrast  his  reverence  for  the  old  epic  with  the 

poems  UM  * 

thedrmma.  unqualified  repugnance  which  he  manifested  towards 
Thespis  and  the  drama — then  just  nascent,  and  holding  out 
little  promise  of  its  subsequent  excellence.  Tragedy  and 
comedy  were  now  banning  to  be  grafted  on  the  lyric 
and  choric  song.  First  one  actor  was  provided  to  relieve 
the  chorus  ;  next  two  actors  were  introduced  to  sustain 
fictitious  characters  and  carry  on  a  dialogue,  in  such  manner 
that  the  songs  of  the  chorus  and  the  interlocution  of  the 
actors  formed  a  continuous  piece.  Solon,  after  having  heard 
Thespis  acting  (as  all  the  early  composers  did,  both  tragic 
and  comic)  in  his  own  comedy,  asked  him  afterwards  if  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  pronounce  such  falsehoods  before  so  large 
an  audience.  And  when  Thespis  answered  that  there  was  no 
harm  in  saying  and  doing  such  things  merely  for  amusement, 
Solon  indignantly  exclaimed,  striking  the  ground  with  his 
stick,*  "  If  once  we  come  to  praise  and  esteem  such  amuse- 
ment as  this,  we  shall  quickly  find  the  eflfects  of  it  in  our  daily 
transactions"  Por  the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote  it  would 
be  rash  to  vouch,  but  we  may  at  least  treat  it  as  the  protest  of 
some  early  philosopher  against  the  deceptions  of  the  drama ; 
and  it  is  interesting  as  marking  the  incipient  struggles  of  that 
literature  in  which  Athens  afterwards  attained  such  unrivalled 
excellence. 

'  It  would  appear  that  all  the  laws  of  Solon  were  proclaimed, 
inscribed,  and  accepted  without  either  discussion  or  resist- 
ance. He  is  said  to  have  described  them,  not  as  the  best  laws 
which  he  could  himself  have  imagined,  but  as  the  best  which 
he  could  have  induced  the  people  to  accept  He  gave  them 
validity  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  during  which  period*  both 
the  senate  collectively  and  the  archons  individually  swore  to 
observe  them  with  fidelity;  under  penalty,  in  case  of  non- 
observance,  of  a  golden  statue  as  large  as  life  to  be  erected 


•  Plutarch,  Solon,  29 ;  Diogen.  lAcrt.  i.  59.  »  Plutarch,  Solon,  15. 
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at  Delphi    But  though  the  acceptance  of  the  laws  was  accom- 
plished without  difficulty,  it  was  not  found  so  easy 

.  .         i-  1  ,  "^         ,  ,  ,      ,  -'     Difficulties 

either  for  the  people  to  understand  and  obey,  or  for  of  soion 
the  framer  to  explain  them.    Every  day  persons  came  enactment 

^01  -xi.  -.u  •  •-.•    •  s.'  of  the  laws. 

to  Solon  either  with  praise,  or  cnticLsm,  or  suggestions  He  retires 
of  various  improvements,  or  questions  as  to  the  °*  ^. 
construction  of  particular  enactments  ;  until  at  last  he  became 
tired  of  this  endless  process  of  reply  and  vindication,  which 
was  seldom  successful  either  in  removing  obscurity  or  in  satis- 
fying complainants.  Foreseeing  that  if  he  remained  he  would 
be  compelled  to  make  changes,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  his  countrymen  for  ten  years,  trusting  that  before  the 
expiration  of  that  period  they  would  have  become  accustomed 
to  his  laws.  He  quitted  his  native  city,  in  the  full  certainty 
that  his  laws  would  remain  unrepealed  until  his  return ;  for 
(says  Herodotus)  **  the  Athenians  could  not  repeal  them,  since 
they  were  bound  by  solemn  oaths  to  observe  them  for  ten 
years."  The  unqualified  manner  in  which  the  historian  here 
speaks  of  an  oath,  as  if  it  created  a  sort  of  physical  necessity 
and  shut  out  all  possibility  of  a  contrary  result,  deserves  notice 
as  illustrating  Grecian  sentiment.^ 

On  departing  from  Athens,  Solon  first  visited  Egypt,  where 
he  communicated  largely  with  Psendphis  of  Helio-  visit.  Egypt 
polis  and  Sonchis  of  Sals,  Egyptian  priests  who  had  "***  ^^""• 
much  to  tell  respecting  their  ancient  history,  and  from  whom 
he  learnt  matters  real  or  pretended,  far  transcending  in  alleged 
antiquity  the  oldest  Grecian  genealogies — especially  the  his- 
tory of  the  vast  submerged  island  of  Atlantis,  and  the  war 
which  the  ancestors  of  the  Athenians  had  successfully  carried 
on  against  it,  9000  years  before.  Solon  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced an  epic  poem  upon  this  subject,  but  he  did  not  live 
to  finish  it,  and  nothing  of  it  now  remains.  From  Egypt  he 
went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  visited  the  small  town  of  -^peia, 
said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Demophdn  son  of 
Theseus,  and  ruled  at  this  period  by  the  prince  Philokyprus — 


■  Herodot  L  29.  'X6Kw,  iu^p  'ABri- 
vmoSf  ts  'ABjiPoiouri  p6fiovs  iccAc^o'curi 
Toiiiffos,  ihrcS^/iiTirc  Irca  S^ica,  lya  9ii  iiAi 

fBrro'   ainol    yhp    ohic  oXoi  rt    ^<rav 
abrh  Totfiaai  *A$ri¥aToif    SpKioici 


yhp    fA9yd\oi«ri    KartlxovrOf    Uxa 
Irca  xf^^*^^  v6tMiffi.  rohs  ty  a^i  3<{- 

One  hundred  years  is  the  term  stated 
by  Plutarch  (Solon,  25). 
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each  town  in  Cyprus  having  its  own  petty  prince.  It  was 
situated  near  the  river  Klarius  in  a  position  precipitous  and 
secure,  but  inconvenient  and  ill-supplied.  Solon  persuaded 
Philokyprus  to  quit  the  old  site  and  establish  a  new  town 
down  in  the  fertile  plain  beneath.  He  himself  staid  and 
became  Q£kist  of  the  new  establishment,  making  all  the 
regulations  requisite  for  its  safe  and  prosperous  march,  which 
was  indeed  so  decisively  manifested,  that  many  new  settlers 
flocked  into  the  new  plantation,  called  by  Philokyprus  Salty  in 
honour  of  Solon.  To  our  deep  regfret,  we  are  not  permitted 
to  know  what  these  regulations  were ;  but  the  general  fact  is 
attested  by  the  poems  of  Solon  himself,  and  the  lines  in  which 
he  bade  farewell  to  Philokyprus  on  quitting  the  island,  are 
yet  before  us.  On  the  dispositions  of  this  prince  his  poem 
bestowed  unqualified  commendation.^ 

Besides  his  visit  to  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  a  story  was  also 
Aiie^  in-  current  of  his  having  conversed  with  the  Lydian  king 
^SiSii  Croesus  at  Sardis.  The  communication  said  to  have 
JdA  c^  taken  place  between  them  has  been  woven  by  Hero- 
at  Sardis.  (Jotus  into  a  sort  of  moral  tale  which  forms  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  episodes  in  his  whole  history.  Though 
this  tale  has  been  told  and  retold  as  if  it  were  genuine  history, 
yet  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  irreconcileable  with  chronology — 
although  very  possibly  Solon  may  at  some  time  or  other  have 
visited  Sardis,  and  seen  Croesus  as  hereditary  prince.* 


*  Platarch,  Solon,  26;  Herodot  v. 
113,  The  statement  of  Dioeen6s  that 
Solon  founded  Soli  in  KUikia,  and 
that  he  died  in  Cyprus,  are  not  worthy 
of  credit  (Diog.  Laert  i.  51-62). 

*  Plutarch  tells  us  that  several  authors 
rejected  the  reality  of  this  interview  as 
bang  chronologically  impossible.  It  is 
to  h«  recollected  that  the  question  all 
turns  upon  the  interview  as  described  by 
Herodotus  and  its  alleged  seauel;  for 
that  there  may  have  b^n  an  mterview 
between  Solon  and  Crcesus  at  Sardis,  at 
some  period  between  B.c.  594  and  560, 
is  possible,  though  not  shown. 

it  is  evident  that  Solon  made  no 
mention  of  any  interview  with  Croesus 
in  his  poems;  otherwise  the  dispute 
would  have  been  settled  at  once.  Now 
this,  in  a  man  like  Solon,  amounts  to 
negative  evidence  of  some  value,  for  he 
noticed  in  his  poems  both  Egypt  and 


the  prince  Philokyprus  'in  Cyprus, 
and  luul  there  been  any  conversation 
so  impressive  as  that  which  Herodotus 
relates,  between  him  and  Croesus,  he 
could  hardly  have  fiailed  to  mention  it. 

Wesseling,  Larcher,  Volney,  and  Mr. 
Clinton,  all  try  to  obviate  the  chrono- 
logical difficulties,  and  to  save  the  his- 
torical character  of  this  interview,  but  in 
my  judgement  unsuccessfully.  See  Mr. 
Clinton's  F.  H.  ad  ann.  546  6.0,  and 
Appendix,  c  17,  p.  298. .  The  chrono- 
logical data  are  there — Croesus  was  bom 
in  595  B.a,  one  year  before  the  legisla- 
tion of  Solon :  he  succeeded  to  his  father 
at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  in  560  B.C. :  he 
was  overthrown,  and  Sardis  captured, 
in  546  B.a,  by  Cyrus. 

Mr.  Clinton,  after  Wesseling  and  the 
others,  supposes  that  Croesus  was  king 
jointly  with  his  father  Halyatt^s,  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  latter,  and  that  Solon 
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'  But  even  if  no  chrdnological  objectians  existed,  the  moral 
purpose  of  the  tale  is  so  prominent,  and  pervades  it  so  sys- 


Yisited  Lydia  and  conversed  with  Croesus 
daring  this  joint  reign  in  570  B.a  ' '  We 
may  suppose  that  Solon  left  Athens  in 
^^  575>  <^nt  twenty  years  after  his 
archonship,  and  returned  thither  in  B.C. 
565,  about  five  years  before  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Peisistrattfs''  (p.  300).  Upon 
which  hypothesis  we  may  remark, — 

1,  The  arguments  whereby  Wesseling 
and  Mr.  Clinton  endeavour  to  show  that 
Croesus  was  king  jointly  with  his  father, 
do  not  sustain  the  conclusion.  The 
passage  of  Nicolaus  Damaskenus,  which 
is  produced  to  show  that  it  was  Halvattes 
(and  not  Croesus)  who  conquered  Karia, 
only  attests  that  Halyatt^s  marched  wi\k 
an  armed  force  a^;ainst  Karia  (htX  Kapiw 
ffrpttrt^p) :  this  same  author  states, 
that  Croesus  was  deputed  by  Halyatt^s 
to  govern  AdramytHum  and  the  plain  of 
TfUbi  {JIl^xw  &voae8et7/i^s),  but  Mr. 
Clinton  stretches  this  testimony  to  an 
inadmissible  extent  when  he  makes  it 
tantamount  to  a  conquest  of  jEalis  by 
Halyattas  (**^<?  that  jEoUs  u  already 
conquered'*'*).  Nothing  at  all  is  said 
about  MxXi^  or  the  cities  of  the  Sjti&ic 
Greeks  in  this  passage  of  Kikolaus, 
which  represents  Croesitt  as  governing 
a  sort  of  satrapy  wider  ms  father 
HalyattSs,  just  Mm  Cyrus  the  younger 
did  in  after4imes  under  Artaxerxes. 
And  die  expression  of  Herodotus,  ht^i 
rt^%ifrTO%  rovvarphs,  iKpdrria't  rifs  kpx^s 
i  KpoiffoSf  appears  to  me,  when  taken 
along  with  the  context,  to  indicate  a 
bequest  or  nomination  of  successor,  and 
not  a  donation  during  life. 

2.  The  hypothesis  therefore  that  Croe- 
SOS  was  kinfi[  ^70  B.C,  during  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  is  one  purely  gratui- 
tous, resorted  to  on  account  of  the 
chronological  difficulties  connected  with 
the  account  of  Herodotus.  But  it  is  quite 
insufficient  for  such  a  purpose.  It  does  not 
save  us  from  the  necessity  of  contradict- 
ing Herodotus  in  most  of  his  particulars ; 
there  ma3rperhaps  have  been  an  interview 
between  Solon  and  Croesus  in  B.a  570, 
but  it  cannot  be  the  interview  described 
by  Herodotus.  That  interview  takes  place 
within  ten  years  after  the  promulgation 
of  Solon's  laws — at  the  maximum  of  the 
power  of  Croesus,  and  after  numerous 
conquests  effected  by  himself  as  king — at 
a  time  when  Croesus  had  a  son  old  enough 
to  be  married  and  to  command  armies 


(Herod,  i.  35)-~at  a  time  moreover  imme^ 
diatdy  preceding  the  turn  of  his  fortunes 
from  prosperity  to  adversity,  first  in  the 
death  of  his  son,  succeeded  by  two  years 
of  mourning,  which  were  put  an  end  to 
{irM9o$  iarhrmtvt,  Herod.  L  46)  by  the 
stimulus  of  war  with  the  Persians.  That 
war,  if  we  read  the  events  of  it  as  described 
in  Herodotus,  cannot  have  lasted  more  * 
than  three  or  four  years, — so  that  the 
interview  between  Solon  and  Croesus,  as 
Herodotus  conceived  it,  may  be  fairly 
stated  to  have  occurred  within  seven 
years  before  the  capture  of  Sardit. 

If  we  put  together  dl  these  additions, 
it  win  appear  that  the  interview  recounted 
hy  Herodotus  is  a  chronological  impos- 
sibility :  and  Niebnhr  (Kdm.  Gesch.  voL 
i*  P;  579)  is  right  is  sajring  that  the  his- 
torian has  falUn  into  a  mistake  of  ten 
olympiads  or  lorty  years ;  his  recital 
would  consist  with  chronology,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  Solonian  legislation  were 
reiwable  to  554  B.C.,  and  not  to  594. 

In  my  judgement,  this  is  an  illustrative 
tale,  in  whioi  certain  real  characters — 
Croesus  and  Solon — and  certain  real 
facts — the  great  power  and  succeeding 
ruin  of  the  former  by  the  victorious  arm 
of  Cyrus — together  with  certain  facts? 
probably  altogether  fictitious,  such  as 
the  two  sons  of  Croesus,  the  Phrygian 
Adrastus  and  his  history,  the  hunting  oC 
the  mischievous  wild  boar  on  Mount 
Olympus,  the  ultimate  preservation  of 
Croesus,  &c.,  are  put  together  so  as  to 
convey  an  impressive  moral  lesson.  The 
whole  adventure  of  Adrastus  and  the  sod 
of  Croesus  is  depicted  in  language  emi^ 
nently  beautiful  and  poetical. 

Plutarch  treats  the  impressiveness  and 
suitableness  of  this  narrative  as  the  best 
proof  of  its  historical  truth,  and  puts 
aside  the  chronological  tables  as  un- 
worthy of  trust.  Upon  which  reasoning 
Mr.  Clinton  has  the  following  very  just 
remarks :— **  Plutarch  must  have  had  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  the  nature  of  hb- 
torical  evidence,  if  he  could  imagine 
that  the  suitableness  of  a  story  to  the 
character  of  Solon  was  a  better  argument 
for  its  authenticity  than  the  number  of 
witnesses  by  whom  it  is  attested.  Those 
who  invented  the  scene  (assuming  it  to 
be  a  fiction)  would  surely  have  had  the 
skill  to  adapt  the  discourse  to  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  actors"  (p-30o). 
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tematically  from  beginning  to  end,  that  these  internal  grounds 
are  of  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to  impeach  its  credibility 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  unless  such  doubts  happen  to  be  out- 
weighed— ^which  in  this  case  they  are  not — ^by  good  con- 
temporary testimony.  The  narrative  of  Solon  and  Croesus 
can  be  taken  for  nothing  else  but  an  illustrative  fiction,  bor- 
rowed by  Herodotus  from  some  philosopher,  and  clothed  in 
his  own  peculiar  beauty  of  expression,  which  on  this  occasion 
is  more  decidedly  poetical  than  is  habitual  with  him.  I 
cannot  transcribe,  and  I  hardly  dare  to  abridge  it  The  vain- 
glorious Croesus,  at  the  summit  of  his  conquests  and  his  riches, 
endeavours  to  win  from  his  visitor  Solon  an  opinion  that  he  is 
the  happiest  of  mankind.  The  latter,  after  having  twice  pre- 
ferred to  him  modest  and  meritorious  Grecian  citizens,  at 
length  reminds  him  that  his  vast  wealth  and  power  are  of  a 
tenure  too  precarious  to  serve  as  an  evidence  of  happiness— 
that  the  gods  are  jealous  and  meddlesome,  and  often  make 
the  show  of  happiness  a  mere  prelude  to  extreme  disaster— 
and  that  no  man's  life  can  be  called  happy  until  the  whole  of 
it  has  been  played  out,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  reverses.  Croesus  treats  this  opinion  as  absurd,  but 
"  a  great  judgement  from  God  fell  upon  him,  after  Solon  was 
departed — probably  (observes  Herodotus)  because  he  fancied 
himself  the  happiest  of  all  men."  First  he  lost  his  favourite 
son  Atys,  a  brave  and  intelligent  youth  (his  only  other  son 
being  dumb).  For  the  Mysians  of  Olympus,  being  ruined  by 
a  destructive  and  formidable  wild  boar  which  they  were  unable 
to  subdue,  applied  for  aid  to  Croesus,  who  sent  to  the  spot 
a  chosen  hunting  force,  and  permitted — ^though  with  great 
reluctance,  in  consequence  of  an  alarming  dream — that  his 
favourite  son  should  accompany  them.  The  young  prince  was 
unintentionally  slain  by  the  Phrygian  exile  Adrastus,  whom 
Croesus  had  sheltered  and  protected.*    Hardly  had  the  latter 


To  make  this  remark  quite  complete, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  add  the  words 
*UrustwortAin€Ss  aid  means  of  knew- 
ledgf,''  in  addition  to  the  ''number''  of 
attesting  witnesses.  And  it  is  a  remark 
the  more  worthy  of  notice,  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Clinton  here  pointedly  adverts  to 
the  existence  of  plausible  fiction^  as  being 
comjaetely  distinct  from  attested  matter 


of  fact — a  distinction  of  which  he  took 
no  account  in  his  vindication  of  the  his- 
torical credibility  of  the  early  Greek 
leeends. 
"  H6rod.   i.   32.    *n    Kpo«r«,  hruri- 

KoX  Topax^fs,  ivfipwT^s  fu  iuf0pmniU»w 
Tfoy ftjiTwp  iripi,     i.  34.  Vkerk  9^  S^Amw 
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recovered  from  the  anguish  of  this  misfortune,  when  the  rapid 
growth  of  Cyrus  and  the  Persian  power  induced  him  to  go  to 
war  with  them,  against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  counsellors. 
After  a  struggle  of  about  three  years  he  was  completely 
defeated,  his  capital  Sardis  taken  by  storm,  and  himself  made 
prisoner.  Cyrus  ordered  a  large  pile  to  be  prepared,  and 
placed  upon  it  Croesus  in  fetters,  together  with  fourteen  young 
Lydians,  in  the  intention  of  burning  them  alive,  either  as  a 
religious  offering,  or  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  "  or  perhaps  (says 
Herodotus)  to  see  whether  some  of  the  gods  would,  not 
interfere  to  rescue  a  man  so  pre-eminently  pious  as  the  king 
of  Lydia."^  In  this  sad  extremity,  Croesus  bethought  him  of 
the  warning  which  he  had  before  despised,  and  thrice  pro- 
nounced, with  a  deep  groan,  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  desired 
the  interpreters  to  inquire  whom  he  was  invoking,  and  learnt 
in  reply  the  anecdote  of  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  together  with 
the  solemn  memento  which  he  had  offered  to  Croesus  during 
more  prosperous  days,  attesting  the  frail  tenure  of  all  human 
greatness.  The  remark  sunk  deep  into  the  Persian  monarch 
as  a  token  of  what  might  happen  to  himself :  he  repented  of 
his  purpose,  and  directed  that  the  pile,  which  had  already  been 
kindled,  should  be  immediately  extinguished.  But  the  orders 
came  too  late.  In  spite  of  the  most  zealous  efforts  of  the 
bystanders,  the  flame  was  found  unquenchable,  and  Croesus 
would  still  have  been  burnt,  had  he  not  implored  with  prayers 
and  tears  the  succour  of  Apollo,  to  whose  Delphian  and  Theban 
temples  he  had  given  such  munificent  presents.  His  prayers 
were  heard,  the  fair  sky  was  immediately  overcast  and  a 
profuse  rain  descended,  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  flames.* 
The  life  of  Croesus  was  thus  saved,  and  he  became  afterwards 
the  confidential  friend  and  adviser  of  his  conqueror. 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  a  narrative  which  Herodotus 
has  given  with  full  development  and  with  impressive  effect 


c(yat  dy$p^m¥  atrdirrwv  hKfiiArwrop, 

The  hunting-match,  and  the  terrible 
wild  boar  with  whom  the  Mysians  can- 
not cope,  appear  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  l^end  ol  Kalydon. 

The  whole  scene  of  Adrastus,  return- 
ing after  the  accident  in  a  state  of 
d^perate  remorse,   praying  for  death 


with  outstretched  hands,  ^>ared  by 
Croesus,  and  then  killing  lumself  on 
the  tomb  of  the  young  prince,  is  deeply 
tragic  (Herod,  i.  44-45). 

>  Herodot  i.  85. 

*  Herodot  L  fe,  87 ;  compare  Plu- 
tarch, Solon,  27-28.  See  a  similar  story 
about  Gy^^  king  of  Lydia  (Valerius 
Maxim,  viu  i,  2). 
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It  would  have  served  as  a  show-lecture  to  the  youth  of  Athens 
itforai  letaoo  ^^^  '^^  admirably  than  the  well-known  fable  of  the 
5^  "^  Choice  of  Hfiraklfis,  which  the  philosopher  Prodikus,* 
"•"***'*•  a  junior  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  delivered  with 
so  much  popularity.  It  illustrates  forcibly  the  religious 
and  ethical  ideas  of  antiquity;  the  deep  sense  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  gods,  who  would  not  endure  pride  in  any 
one  except  themselves;*  the  impossibility,  for  any  man,  of 
realising  to  himself  more  than  a  very  moderate  share  of  happi- 
ness ;  the  danger  from  reactionary  Nemesis,  if  at  any  time 
he  had  overpassed  such  limit ;  and  the  necessity  of  calcula- 
tions taking  in  the  whole  of  life,  as  a  basis  for  rational 
comparison  of  different  individuals.  And  it  embodies,  as  a 
practical  consequence  from  these  feelings,  the  often-repeated 
protest  of  moralists  against  vehement  impulses  and  un* 
restrained  aspirations.  The  more  valuable  this  narrative 
appears,  in  its  illustrative  character,  the  less  can  we  presume 
to  treat  it  as  a  history. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  information 
State  of  respecting  events  in  Attica  immediately  after  the 
thc^Si^Si  Solonian  laws  and  constitution,  which  were  promul- 
'•«**'***^  gated  in  594  B.c,  so  as  to  understand  better  the 
practical  effect  of  these  changes.  What  we  next  hear  re- 
specting Solon  in  Attica  refers  to  a  period  immediately  pre- 
Retum  of  ccdiug  the  first  usurpation  of  Peisistratus  in  560  B.C., 
Athens.  and  after  the  return  of  Solon  from  his  long  absence- 
We  are  here  again  introduced  to  the  same  oligarchical  dis- 
sensions as  are  reported  to  have  prevailed  before  the  Solonian 
legislation :  the  Pedieis,  or  opulent  proprietors  of  the  pbim 
round  Athens,  under  Lykurgus ;  the  ParaU  of  the  south  of 
Attica,  under  Megakl£s;  and  tibe  Diakrii  or  mountaineers 
of  the  eastern  cantons,  the  poorest  of  the  three  classes,  under 
Peisistratus,  are  in  a  state  of  violent  intestine  dispute.  The 
account  of  Plutarch  represents  Solon  as  returning  to  Athens 
during  the  height  of  this  sedition.  He  was  treated  with 
respect  by  all  parties,  but  his  recommendations  were  no 
longer  obeyed,  and  he  was  disqualified  by  age  from  acting 

*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  ii.  i,  21.  np6-  I  *  Herodot  vii.  la  *iA.^ci  yhp  6  B^hs 
iiKos  6  ao^hs  ip  T^  ffvyypdfAfuiri  r^  rk  iwtpdxoma  irdmu  mK^^w  .  .  .  .  ou 
^fp\  'HpaKK4ovs,  Smtp  h^  jcol  frXtiffTois    yiip  4^,  ^opUiv  /Uya  6  Ms  iWop  ^ 
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with  effect  in  public.  He  employed  his  best  efforts  to  niiti-' 
gate  party  animosities,  and  applied  himself  particularly  to 
restrain  the  ambition  of  Peisistratus,  whose  ulterior  projects 
he  quickly  detected 

The  future  greatness  of  Peisistratus  is  Said  to  have  been 
first  portended  by  a  miracle  which  happened,  even  jy^^ 
before  his  birth,  to  his  father  Hippokratfis  at  the  P«i«i»*~t»» 
Olympic  games.  It  was  realised,  partly  by  his  bravery  and 
conduct,  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  capture  of  Nisaea 
from  the  Megarians^ — partly  by  his  popularity  of  speech  and 
mannerS)  his  championship  of  the  poor,^  and  his  ostentatious 


'  Herodot  i.  59.  I  record  this  allu- 
sion to  Nisaed  and  the  Megarian  war, 
because  I  find  it  distinctly  stated  in  He- 
rodotus ;  and  because  it  may  possibly 
refer  to  some  other  later  war  tetween 
Athens  and  Meeara  than  that  which  is 
*  mentioned  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Solon 
as  having  taken  place  before  the  Solo- 
nian  legislation  (that  is,  before  594  B.c), 
and  therefore  nearly  forty  years  before 
this  movement  of  Peisistratus  to  acquire 
the  despotism.  Peisistratus  must  then 
have  been  so  young  that  he  could  not 
with  any  propriety  be  said  to  have 
•*  captured  Nisaea  "  (N(<roi^  t«  k\^v) : 
mofeover  the  public  reputation,  which 
was  found  useful  to  the  ambition  of 
Peisistratus  in  560  B.C.,  must  have  rested 
upon  something  more  recent  than  his 
bravery  displayed  i^KHit  597  B.C.— just 
as  the  celebrity  which  enabled  Napoleon 
to  play  the  game  of  succes^ul  nmbition 
on  the  1 8th  Brumaire  (Nov.  1799)  was 
obtained  by  victories  gained  wiU^n  the 
preceding  five  years,  and  could  not  have 
been  represented  by  any  historian  as 
resting  upon  victories  gained  in  the 
Seven  Years'  war,  between  1756- 1763. 

At  the  same  time  my  belief  is,  that  the 
words  of  Herodotus  respecting  Peisis- 
tratus do  really  refer  to  the  Megarian 
war  mentioned  in  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Solon,  and  that  Herodotus  supposed 
that  Megarian  war  to  have  been  much 
more  near  to  the  despotism  of  Peisis- 
tratus than  it  really  was.  In  the  con- 
ception of  Herodotus,  and  by  what  | 
(after  Niebuhr)  I  venture  to  call  a  f 
mistake  in  his  chronology,  the  interval 
between  600-560  B.C.  shrinks  from  forty 
years  to  little  or  nothing.  Such  mistake 
appears,  not  only  on  the  present  occasion, 
but  also  upon  two  others ;  first,  in  regard 


to  the  alleged  dialogue  between  Solon 
and  Croesus,  described  and  commented 
upon  a  few  pages  above ;  next,  in  regard 
to  the  poet  Alkdeus  and  his  inglorious 
retreat  before  the  Athenian  troops  at 
Sigeium  and  Achilleium,  where  he  lost 
his  shield,  when  the  Mityleneans  were 
defeated.  The  reality  of  this  incident 
is  indisputable,  since  it  was  mentioned 
by  Alkseus  himself  in  one  of  his  songs  ; 
but  Herodotus  represents  it  to  have  oc- 
curred in  an  Athenian  expedition  directed 
bf  Peisistratus,  Now  the  war  in  which 
Alkseus  incurred  this  misfortune,  and 
which  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
mediation  of  Periander  6f  Corinth,  must 
have  taken  place  earlier  than  5S4  B.a, 
and  probably  took  place  before  the  legis- 
lation of  Solon ;  long  before  the  time 
when  Peisistratus  had  the  direction  of 
Athenian  affairs — though  the  latter  may 
have  carried  on,  and  probably  did  carry 
on,  another  and  a  later  war  against  the 
Mityleneans  in  those  regions,  which  led 
to  the  introduction  of  his  illegitimate 
son  Hegesistratns  as  despot  of  Sigeium 
(Herod,  v.  94,  95). 

If  we  follow  the  representation  given 
by  Herodotus  of  these  three  different 
strings  of  events,  we  shall  see  that  the 
same  chronological  mistake  pervades  all 
of  them — ^he  jumps  over  nearly  ten  olym- 
piads, or  forty  years.  Alkseus  is  the 
contemporary  of  Pittakus  and  Solon. 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter  respecting  the  despots  of 
Sikydn  (Ch.  ix.),  another  instance  of  con- 
fused chronology  in  Herodotus  respect- 
ing the  events  of  this  period — respecting 
Crcesus,  Megakl^s,  AlkmaeCn  and  Klei- 
sthen^  of  Sikydn. 

*  Aristot.  Pohtic.  v.  4,  5 ;  Plutarch, 
Solon,  29. 
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disavowal  of  all  selfish  pretensions — ^partly  by  an  artful  mix- 
ture of  stratagem  and  force.     Solon,  after  having  addressed 
fruitless  remonstrances  to  Peisistratus  himself,  publicly  de- 
nounced his  designs  in  verses  addressed  to  the  people.    The 
deception,  whereby  Peisistratus  finally  accomplished  his  des^, 
is  memorable  in  Grecian  tradition.^    He  appeared  one  day 
in  the  agora  of  Athens  in  his  chariot  with  a  pair  of 
g«m  to  pro.    niules :  he  had  intentionally  wounded  both  his  person 
gJJ^J^  and  the  mules,  and  in  this  condition  he  threw  him- 
J^~p**-        self  upon  the  compassion  and  defence  of  the  people, 
pretending  that  his  political  enemies  had  violently  attacked 
him.    He  implored  the  people  to  grant  him  a  guard,  and  at 
the  moment  when  their  sympathies  were  freshly  aroused  both 
in  his  favour  and  against  his  supposed  assassins,  Aristo  pro- 
posed formally  to  the  Ekklesia  (the  pro-bouleutic  senate, 
being  composed  of  friends  of  Peisistratus,  had  previously 
authorised  the  proposition)'  that  a  company  of  fifty  dub-men 
should  be  assigned  as  a  permanent  body-guard  for  the  defence 
of  Peisistratus.    To  this  motion  Solon  opposed  a  strenuous 
resistance,*  but  found  himself  overborne,  and  even  treated  as 
if  he  had  lost  his  senses.    The  poor  were  earnest  in  favour 
of  it,  while  the  rich  were  afraid  to  express  their  dissent ;  and 
he  could  only  comfort  himself  after  the  fatal  vote  had  been 
passed,  by  exclaiming  that  he  was  wiser  than  the  former  and 
more  determmed  than  the  latter.    Such  was  one  of  the  first 
known  instances  in  which  this  memorable  stratagem  was 
played  off  against  the  liberty  of  a  Grecian  community. 

The  unbounded  popular  favour  which  had  procured  the 
passing  of  this  grant  was  still  farther  manifested  by  the 
absence  of  all  precautions  to  prevent  the  limits  of  the  grant 
from  being  exceeded.  The  number  of  the  body-guard  was 
not  long  confined  to  fifty,  and  probably  their  clubs  were  soon 
Pdsutntus  exchanged  for  sharper  weapons.  Peisistratus  thus 
«««^^jjg_  found  himself  strong  enough  to  throw  off  the  mask 
courageous  and  seize  the  Akropolis.  His  leading  opponents, 
Solon.  ^      Megaklfis  and  the  Alkmaednids,  immediately  fled  the 


*  Plato,  Republic,  viiL  p.  565.  rh 
Tvpayyiithy  afnifui  rh  woXMfBpvXXfirhr 
....  flurciJK  T^i'  irifioy  ip^Kaitds  rufos 
rov  ffiifiaros,  2ya  <rws  ohroU  f  6  rov 
Uliuv  fiori06s. 


'  Diog.  Laert  i.  49. 
trrpariZtu  Brrts,  &C. 

»  Plutarch,  Solon, 
Laert  i.  50,  51. 


1^  fiwKht  Hfio^i- 
a9,   30;    Diog, 
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city,  and  it  was  left  to  the  venerable  age  and  undaunted 
patriotism  of  Soton  to  stand  forward  almost  alone  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  resist  the  usurpation.  He  publicly  presented  him- 
self in  the  market-place,  employing  encouragement,  remon- 
strance, and  reproach,  in  order  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  To  prevent  this  despotism  from  coming  (he  told 
them)  would  have  been  easy ;  to  shake  it  off  now  was  more 
difficult,  yet  at  the  same  time  more  glorious.^  But  he  spoke 
in  vain,  for  all  who  were  not  actually  favourable  to  Peisis- 
tratus  listened  only  to  their  fear^  and  remained  passive ;  nor 
did  any  one  join  Solon,  when,  as  a  last  appeal,  he  put  on  his 
armour  and  planted  himself  in  military  posture  before  the 
door  of  his  house*  '*  I  have  done  my  duty  (he  exclaimed  at 
length) ;  I  have  sustained  to  the  best  of  my  power  my  country 
and  the  laws  :*'  and  he  then  renounced  all  farther  hope  of 
opposition — though  resisting  the  instances  of  his  friends  that 
he  should  flee,  and  returning  for  answer,  when  they  asked 
him  on  what  he  relied  for  protection,  "  On  my  old  age."  Nor 
did  he  even  think  it  necessary  to  repress  the  inspirations  of 
his  Muse.  Some  verses  yet  remain,  composed  seemingly  at 
a  moment  when  the  strong  hand  of  tht  new  despot  had  b^^n 
to  make  itself  sorely  felt,  in  which  he  tells  his  countrymen — 
'*  If  ye  have  endured  sorrow  from  your  own  baseness  of  soul, 
impute  not  the  fault  of  this  to  the  gods.  Ye  have  yourselves 
put  force  and  dominion  into  the  hands  of  these  men,  and 
have  thus  drawn  upon  yourselves  wretched  slavery." 

It  is  gratifymg  to  learn  that  Peisistratus,  whose  conduct 
throughout  his  despotism  was  comparatively  mild,  left  Solon 
untouched.  How  long  this  distinguished  man  sur-  Death  or 
vived  the  practical  subversion  of  his  own  constitution,  character. 
we  cannot  certainly  determine ;  but  according  to  the  most 
probable  statement  he  died  during  the  very  next  year,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty.. 

We  have  only  to  regret  that  we  are  deprived  of  the  means 
of  following  more  in  detail  his  noble  and  exemplary  character. 
He  represents  the  best  tendencies  of  his  age,  combined  with 
much  that  is  personally  excellent ;  the  improved  ethical  sen- 
sibility J  the  thirst  for  enlarged  knowledge  and  observation^ 

'  Plutarch,  Solon,  30 ;  Diogen.  Laert  i.  49 ;  Diodor.  Excerpta,  lib.  vii.-x.,  ed. 
Mali.  Fr.  xix.-xxW. 
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not  less  potent  in  old  age  than  in  youth ;  the  conception  of 
regularised  popular  institutions,  departing  sensibly  froni  the 
type  and  spirit  of  the  governments  around  him,  and  calculated 
to  found  a  new  character  in  the  Athenian  people ;  a  genuine 
and  reflecting  sympathy  with  the  mass  of  the  poor,  anxious 
not  merely  to  rescue  them  from  the  oppressions  of  the  rich, 
but  also  to  create  in  them  habits  of  self-relying  industry ; 
lastly,  during  his  temporary  possession  of  a  power  altogether 
arbitrary,  not  merely  an  absence  of  all  selflsh  ambition,  but  a 
rare  discretion  in  seizing  the  mean  between  conflicting  exi- 
gencies.   In  reading  his  poems  we  must  always  recollect  that 
what  now  appears  common-place  was  once  new,  so  that,  to  his 
comparatively  unlettered  age,  the  social  pictures  which  he 
draws  were  still  fresh,  and  his  exhortations  calculated  to  live 
In  the  memory.     The  poems  composed  on  moral  subjects 
generally  inculcate  a  spirit  of  gentleness  towards  others  and 
moderation  in  personal  objects.    They  represent  the  gods  as 
irresistible,  retributive,  favouring  the  good  and  punishing  the 
bad,  though  sometimes  very  tardily.     But  his  compositions  on 
special  and  present  occasions  are  usually  conceived  in  a  more 
vigorous  spirit ;  denouncing  the  oppressions  of  the  rich  at  one 
time,  and  the  timid  submission  to  Peisistratus  at  another — * 
and  expressing  in  emphatic  language  his  own  proud  conscious- 
ness of  having  stood  forward  as  champion  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.     Of  his  early  poems  hardly  anything  is  preserved. 
The  few  lines  remaining  seem  to  manifest  a  jovial  tempera- 
ment which  we  may  well  conceive  to  have  been  overlaid  by 
such  political  difliculties  as  he  had  to  encounter — difiiculties 
arising  successively  out  of  the  Megarian  war,  the  Kylonian 
sacrilege,  the  public  despondency  healed  by  Epimenid^  and 
the  task  of  arbiter  between  a  rapacious  oligarchy  and  a  sufler- 
ing  people.    In  one  of  his  elegies  addressed  to  Mimnermus, 
he  marked  out  the  sixtieth  year  as  the  longest  desirable 
period  of  life,  in  preference  to  the  eightieth  year,  which  that 
poet  had  expressed  a  wish  to  attain.^    But  his  own  life,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  seems  to  have  reached  the  longer  of  the  two 


*  Solon,   Fragment    22,   ed.    Bergk.  |  so  much  obloquy)  was  applied  (Isokrat^ 
Isokrat^s  affirms  that  Solon  was   the  i  Or.  xv.  De  Permutatione,  p.  344 ;    p. 
first  person  to  whom   the  appellation  '  496  Bek.). 
Sophist  (in  later  times  carrying  with  it  > 
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periods  ;  and  not  the  least  honourable  part  of  it  (the  resistance 
to  Peisistratus)  occurs  immediately  before  his  death. 

There  prevailed  a  story,  that  his  ashes  were  collected  and 
scattered  around  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  Plutarch  treats 
as  absurd — ^though  he  tells  us  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
believed  both  by  Aristotle  and  by  many  other  considerable 
men.  It  is  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  poet  Kratinus,  who 
alluded  to  it  in  one  of  his  comedies,  and  I  do  not  feel  inclined 
to  reject  it*  The  inscription  on  the  statue  of  Solon  at  Athens 
described  him  as  a  Salaminian :  he  had  been  the  great  means 
of  acquiring  the  island  for  his  country :  and  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  among  the  new  Athenian  citizens,  who  went  to 
settle  there,  he  may  have  received  a  lot  of  land  and  become 
enrolled  among  the  Salaminian  demots.  The  dispersion  of 
his  asides  connecting  him  with  the  island  as  its  CEkist,  may  be 
construed,  if  not  as  the  expression  of  a  public  vote,  at  least 
as  a  piece  of  affectionate  vanity  on  the  part  of  his  surviving 
friends.* 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  the  usurpation  of 
Peisistratus  (B.C.  560),  whose  dynasty  governed  Athens  (with 
two  temporary  interruptions  during  the  life  of  Peisistratus 
himself)  for  fifty  years.  The  history  of  this  despotism,  milder 
than  Grecian  despotism  generally,  and  productive  of  important 
consequences  to  Athens,  will  be  reserved  for  a  succeeding 
chapter. 


*  Plutarch,  Solon,  32 ;  Kratinus  ap. 
Diogen.  Laert  i.  62. 

•  Aristidds,  in  noticing  this  story  of 
the  spreading  of  the  ashes  of  Solon  in 
Ssiamis,  treats  him  as  'Apxwy^'  of  the 
island  (Orat  xlvi.  "f*h  ▼•»'  rvrrdpmif, 
p.  172  ;  p.  230  Dindorf).  The  inscrip- 
tion on  his  statue,  which  describes  him 
as  bom  in  Salamis,  can  hardly  have  been 


literally  true ;  for  when  he  was  bom, 
Salamis  was  not  incorporated  in  Attica. 
But  it  may  have  been  trae  by  a  sort  of 
adoption  (see  Dioeen.  Laert.  i.  62).  llie 
statue  seems  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Salaminians  themselves,  a  long  time 
after  Solon:  see  Menage  ad  Diogen. 
Laert  /.  c. 
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APPENDIX, 

The  explanation  which  M.  von  Savigny  gives  of  the  Nexi  and  Addicti  under  the 
old  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  (after  he  has  refhted  the  eloddation  of 
Niebuhr  on  the  same  subject),  while  it  throws  great  light  on  the  historical  changes 
in  Roman  legislation  on  that  important  matter,  sets  forth  at  the  same  time  the 
marked  difference  made  in  the  procedure  of  Rome,  between  the  demand  of 
the  creditor  for  repayment  oi principal^  and  the  demand  for  payment  of  interest 

The  primitive  Roman  law  distinguished  a  debt  arising  from  money  lent  {pecunia 
certa  credita)  from  debts  arising  out  of  contract,  delict,  sale,  &c,  or  any  other 
source :  the  creditor  on  the  former  ground  had  a  quick  and  easy  process,  by  which 
he  acquired  the  fullest  power  over  the  person  and  property  of  his  debtor.  After 
the  debt  on  loan  was  either  confessed  or  proved  before  the  magistrate,  thirty  days 
were  allowed  to  the  debtor  for  payment :  if  payment  was  not  made  within  that 
time,  the  creditor  laid  hold  of  him  {ma^(U  injectio)  and  carried  him  before  the 
magistrate  again.  The  debtor  was  now  again  required  either  to  pay  or  to  find  a 
surety  {vimdex) ;  if  neither  of  these  demands  were  complied  with,  the  creditor  took 
possession  of  him  and  carried  him  home,  where  he  kept  him  in  chains  for  two 
months ;  during  which  interval  he  brought  him  before  the  prsetor  publicly  on 
three  successive  nundinse.  If  the  debt  was  not  paid  within  these  two  months,  the 
sentence  of  addiction  was  pronounced,  and  the  creditor  became  empowered  either 
to  put  his  debtor  to  death,  or  to  sell  him  for  a  slave  (p.  8i),  or  to  keep  him  at  forced 
work,  without  any  restriction  as  to  the  degree  of  ill-usage  which  might  be  inflicted 
upon  him.  The  judgement  of  the  magistrate  authorised  him,  besides,  to  seize  the 
property  of  his  debtor  wherever  he  could  find  any,  within  the  limits  sufficient  for 
payment :  this  was  one  of  the  points  which  Kiebuhr  had  denied. 

Such  was  the  old  law  of  Rome,  with  respect  to  the  consequences  of  an  action  for 
money  had  and  received,  for  more  than  a  century  after  the  Twelve  Tables.  But 
the  law  did  not  apply  this  stringent  personal  execution  to  any  debt  except  that 
arising  from  loan — and  even  in  that  debt  only  to  the  principal  money,  not  to  the 
interest — which  latter  had  to  be  claimed  by  a  process  both  more  gentle  and  less 
efficient,  applying  to  the  property  only  and  not  to  the  person  of  the  debtor. 
Accordingly  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  creditor  to  devise  some  means  for 
bringing  his  daim  of  interest  under  the  same  stringent  process  as  his  claim  for  the 
principal ;  it  was  also  to  his  advantage,  if  his  daim  arose,  not  out  of  money  lent, 
but  out  of  sale,  compensation  for  injury,  or  any  other  source,  to  give  to  it  tAe 
form  of  an  action  for  money  lent  Now  the  Nexum,  or  Nexi  obligatio,  was  an 
artifice — a  fictitious  loan— whereby  this  purpose  was  accomplished.  The  severe 
process  which  legally  belonged  only  to  the  recovery  of  the  prindpal  money,  was 
extended  by  the  Nexum  so  as  to  comprehend  the  interest ;  and  so  as  to  comprehend 
also  claims  for  money  arising  from  all  other  sources  (as  well  as  from  loan),  wherein 
the  law  gave  no  diiect  recourse  except  against  the  property  of  a  debtor.  The 
Debitor  Nexus  was  made  liable  by  this  legal  artifice  to  pass  into  the  condition  of 
an  Addictus,  either  without  having  borrowed  money  at  all,  or  for  the  interest  as 
well  as  for  the  prindpal  of  that  which  he  had  borrowed. 

The  Lex  Poetelia,  passed  about  B.C.  325,  liberated  all  the  Nexi  then  under 
liability,  and  intenUcted  the  Nexi  obligatio  for  ever  afterwards  (Cicero,  De 
RepubL  iL  34;  livy,  viiL  28).  Here,  as  in  the  Sdsachtheia  of  Solon,  the 
existing  contracts  were  cancelled,  at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  dass  of  similar 
contracts  were  forbidden  for  the  future. 
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But  though  the  Nexi  obligatio  was  thus  abolished,  the  old  stringent  remedy  still 
continued  against  the  debtor  on  loan,  as  far  as  the  principal  sum  borrcwed^  apart 
from  interest  Some  mitigations  were  introduced :  by  Lex  Julia,  the  still  more 
important  provision  was  added,  that  the  debtor  by  means  of  a  Cessio  Bonorum 
might  save  his  person  from  seizure.  But  this  Cessio  Bonorum  was  coupled  with 
conditions  which  could  not  always  be  fulfilled,  nor  was  the  debtor  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  it,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  carelessness  or  dishonesty.  Accordingly 
the  old  stringent  process,  and  the  addiction  in  which  it  ended,  though  it  became 
less  frequent,  still  continued  throughout  the  course  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  even 
down  to  the  time  of  Justinian.  The  private  prison,  with  adjudicated  debtors 
working  in  it,  was  still  the  appendage  to  a  Roman  money-lender's  house,  even 
in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  after  the  Christian  sera,  though  the  practice  seems 
to  have  become  rarer  and  rarer.  The  status  of  the  Addktus  Debitor^  with  its 
peculiar  rights  and  obligations,  is  discussed  by  Quintilian  (vii.  3) ;  and  Aulus 
GeUius  (A.D.  160)  observes — '*  Addici  namque  nunc  et  vindri  multos  vidimus^  quia 
vinculorum  poenam  deterrimi  homines  contemnunt."    (xx.  I.) 

If  the  Addicius  Debitor  was  adjudged  to  several  creditors,  they  were  allowed  by 
the  Twelve  Tables  to  divide  his  body  among  them.  No  example  was  known  of 
this  power  having  been  ever  carried  into  effect,  but  the  law  was  understood  to  give 
the  power  distinctly. 

It  is  useful  to  have  before  us  the  old  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  partly  as 
a  point  of  comparison  with  the  ante-Solonian  practice  in  Attica,  partly  to  illustrate 
the  difference  drawn  in  an  early  state  of  society  between  the  claim  for  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  claim  for  the  interest. 

See  the  Abhandlung  of  Von  Savigny  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
for  1833,  p.  70-103 ;  the  subject  is  also  treated  by  the  same  admirable  expositor 
in  his  System  des  heutigen  Romischen  Rechts,  voL  v.  sect  19,  and  in  Beilage  xi. 
10,  II  of  that  volume. 

The  same  peculiar  stringent  process,  which  was  available  in  the  case  of  an  action 
for  pecunia  certa  credita,  was  also  specially  extended  to  the  surety,  who  had  paid 
down  money  to  liquidate  another  man's  debt :  the  debtor,  if  insolvent,  became  his 
Addictus — this  was  the  Actio  Depensi,  I  have  already  remarked  in  a  former  note, 
that  in  the  Attic  law,  a  case  analogous  to  this  was  the  only  one  in  which  the 
original,  remedy  against  the  person  of  the  debtor  was  always  maintained.  When  a 
man  had  paid  money  to  redeem  a  citizen  from  captivity,  the  latter,  if  he  did  not 
repay  it,  became  the  slave  of  the  party  who  had  advanced  the  money. 

Walter  (Geschichte  des  Romischen  Rechts,  sect  583-715,  2nd  ed.)  calls  in 
question  the  above  explanation  of  Von  Savigny,  on  grounds  which  do  not  appear 
to  me  sufficient 

How  long  the  feeling  continued,  that  it  was  immoral  and  irreligious  to  receive 
any  interest  at  all  for  money  lent,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  notice  respecting 
the  state  of  the  law  in  France  even  down  to  1789 : — 

"  Avant  la  Revolution  Fran9aise  (de  1789)  le  pr#t  &  int^^t  n'^tait  pas  ^gale- 
ment  admis  dans  les  diverses  parties  du  royaume.  Dans  les  pays  de  droit  ^crit,  il 
^tait  permis  de  stipuler  Tinteret  des  deniers  prgt& :  mais  la  jurisprudence  des 
parlemens  r^stait  souvent  k  cet  usage.  Suivant  le  droit  commun  des  pays 
coutumiers,  on  ne  pouvait  stipuler  aucun  int^ret  pour  le  pr6t  appel^  en  droit 
mutuum.  On  tenait  pour  maxime  que  I'ai^ent  ne  produisant  rien  par  lui-m8me, 
un  tel  prSt  devait  8tre  gratuit :  que  la  perception  d'int^r^ts  ^tait  ime  usure  :  ^  cet 
^gard,  on  admettait  assez  g^n^ralement  les  principes  du  droit  canonique.  Du 
reste,  la  legislation  et  la  jurisprudence  variaient  suivant  les  localit^s  et  suivant  la 
nature  des  controls  et  des  obligations."  (Carette,  Lois  Annot^es,  ou  Lois,  Decrets, 
Ordonnances,  Paris,  1843 ;  Note  sur  le  D^cret  de  rAssembl^e  Nationale  con- 
cemant  le  Pret  et  Int^rat,  Aoiit  ii,  1789.) 
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The  Nationvl  Assembly  declared  the  legality  of  all  loans  on  interest,  "sniTant 
le  taux  d^tennin^  par  la  loi,"  bat  did  not  then  fix  any  special  rate.  "  Le  d^cret  da 
II  Avril  1793  d^fendit  la  Tente  et  Tachat  da  numeraire."  *'La  loi  da  6  flor^ 
an  III,  d^ara  qae  Tor  et  I'argent  sont  marchandises ;  mais  elle  fat  rapport^  par 
le  d^oret  da  2  prairial  saivant  Les  articles  1905  et  1907  da  Code  Civil  permettent 
le  pr^t  k  intMt,  mais  an  taux  fix^  ou  autoris^  par  la  loi.  La  loi  da  3  Sept  1807 
ft  fix^  le  taax  d'int^t  k  5  per  cent  en  matiire  civile  et  IL  6  per  cent  en  mati^ 
commerdale.'' 

The  article  on  Lending-houses,  in  Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions  (voL  iiL 
pp.  9-50),  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive  on  the  same  subject  It  traces  the 
gradual  calling  in  question,  mitigation,  and  disappearance  of  the  ancient  antipathy 
against  taking  interest  for  money;  an  antipathy  long  sanctioned  by  the  ecclesiastics 
as  well  as  by  the  jurists.  Lending-houses,  or  Monts  de  Pi^6,  were  first  commenced 
in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  some  Franciscan  m<Hiks,  for 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  poor  borrowers  from  the  exorbitant  exactions  of  the  Jews : 
Pope  Pius  II.  (iEneas  Silvius,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  popes,  about  1458- 1464) 
was  the  first  who  approved  of  one  of  them  at  Perugia,  but  even  the  papal  sanction 
was  long  combated  by  a  large  proportion  of  ecclesiastics;  At  first  it  was  to  be 
purely  charitable ;  not  only  neither  giving  interest  to  those  who  contributed 
money,  nor  taking  interest  from  the  borrowers — but  not  even  providing  fixed  pay- 
to  the  administrators :  interest  was  tacitly  taken,  but  the  popes  were  a  long  time 
before  they  would  formally  approve  of  such  a  practice.  "  At  Vicenza,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  reproach  of  usury,  the  artifice  was  employed  of  not  demanding  any 
interest,  but  admonishing  the  borrowers  that  they  diould  give  a  remuneration 
according  to  their  piety  and  ability."  (P.  31.)  The  Dominicans,  partisans  of  the 
old  doctrine,  called  these  establishments  Montes  Imputatis,  A  Franciscan  monk, 
Bemardinus,  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  Monts  de  Pi^  did  not 
venture  to  defend,  but  only  to  excuse  as  an  unavoidable  evil,  the  payment  of  wages 
to  the  clerks  and  administrators ;  *'  Speciosius  et  religiosius  fiitebatur  Bemardinus 
fore,  si  absque  alio  penitus  obolo  et  pretio  mutuum  daretur  et  commodaretur 
libere  pecunia,  sed  pium  opus  et  pauperum  subsidium  exiguo  sic  duratoram 
tempore.  Non  enim  (inquit)  tantus  est  ardor  hominum,  ut  gubematores  et  offi- 
dales,  Montium  ministerio  necessarii,  velint  laborem  hunc  omnem  gratis  subire : 
quod  si  remunerandi  sint  ex  sorte  prindpali,  vd  ipso  deposito,  sea  exili  Montium 
serario,  brevi  exhaurietur,  et  commodum  opportunumque  istud  pauperum  refugium 
ubique  peribit"    (P.  33.) 

The  council  of  Trent,  during  the  following  century,  pronounced  in  &vour  of  the 
legality  and  usefulness  of  these  lending-houses,  and  this  has  since  been  understood 
to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  Catholic  church  generally. 

To  trace  this  gradual  change  of  moral  feeling  is  highly  instructive — ^the  more 
so,  as  that  general  basis  of  sentiment,  of  which  the  antipathy  against  lending 
money  on  interest  is  only  a  particular  case,  still  prevails  largely  in  sodety  and 
directs  the  current  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation.  In  some  nations,  as 
among  the  andent  Persians  before  Cyrus,  this  sentiment  has  been  carried  so  far 
as  to  repudiate  and  despise  all  buying  and  selling.  (Herodot  i.  153.)  With 
many,  the  principle  of  reciprodty  in  human  dealings  appears,  when  conceived  in 
theory,  odious  and  contemptible,  and  goes  by  some  bad  name,  such  as  egoism, 
selfishness,  calculation,  political  economy,  &c :  the  only  sentim^t  which  they 
wiU  admit  in  theory  is,  that  the  man  who  has,  ought  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to 
give  away  to  him  who  has  not ;  while  the  latter  is  encouraged  to  expect  and 
require  such  gratuitous  donation. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


EUBGEA. — CYCLADES. 


Among  the  Ionic  portion  of  Hellas  are  to  be  reckoned 


(besides  Athens)  Euboea,  and  the  numerous  group  of  The 
islands  included  between  the  southernmost  Euboean  Cydades. 
promontory,  the  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  north- 
western coast  of  Krfite.  Of  these  islands  some  are  to  be 
considered  as  outlying  prolongations,  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion, of  the  mountain-system  of  Attica ;  others,  of  that  of 
Euboea ;  while  a  certain  number  of  them  He  apart  from  either 
system,  and  seem  referable  to  a  volcanic  origin.*  To  the 
first  class  belong  Ke6s,  Kythnus,  Seriphus,  Pholegandrus, 
Sikinus,  Gyarus,  Syra,  Paros,  and  Antiparos ;  to  the  second 
class,  Andros,  T^nos,  Mykonos,  Dfilos,  Naxos,  Amorgos ;  to 
the  third  class,  Kim61us,  Mdlos,  Thdra.  These  islands  passed 
amongst  die  ancients  by  the  general  names  of  Cyclades  and 
Sporades ;  the  former  denomination  being  commonly  under- 
stood  to  comprise  those  which  immediately  surrounded  the 
sacred  island  of  D61os, — the  latter  being  g^iven  to  those  which 
lay  more  scattered  and  apart  But  the  names  are  not  applied 
with  uniformity  or  steadiness  even  in  ancient  times :  at  present, 
the  wl\ple  group  are  usually  known  by  the  title  of  Cyclades. 

The  population  of  these  islands  was  called  Ionic — with  the 
exception  of  Styra  and  Karystus  in  the  southern  part  of 
Euboea,  and  the  island  of  Kythnus,  which  were  peopled  by 
Dryopes,'  the  same  tribe  as  those  who  have  been  already 
remarked  in  the  Argolic  peninsula;  and  with  the  exception 
also  of  Mdlos  and  Th^ra,  which  were  colonies  from  Sparta. 

The  island  of  Euboea,  long  and  narrow  like  Kr6te,  and 
exhibiting  a  continuous  backbone  of  lofty  mountains     Euboea. 
from    north-west    to  south-east,    is  separated  from  Boeotia 


>  See  Fiedler,  Reisen  dorch  Griechenland,  toL  il  p.  87. 
«  Herodot  viiL  46 ;  Thucyd,  vii.  57. 
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at  one  point  by  a  strait  so  narrow  (celebrated  in  antiquity 
under  the  name  of  the  EurTpus),  that  the  two  were  connected 
by  a  bridge  for  a  large  portion  of  the  historical  period 
of  Greece,  erected  during  the  later  times  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chalkis.^  Its  general  want 
of  breadth  leaves  little  room  for  plains.  The  area  of  the 
island  consists  principally  of  mountain,  rock,  dell,  and  ravine, 
suited  in  many  parts  for  pasture,  but  rarely  convenient  for 
grain-culture  or  town  habitations.  Some  plains  there  were, 
however,  of  great  fertility,  especially  that  of  Lelantum,*  bor- 
dering on  the  sea  near  Chalkis,  and  continuing  from  that  city 
in  a  southerly  direction  towards  Eretria.  Chalkis  and  Eretria, 
both  situated  on  the  western  coast,  and  both  occupying  parts 
of  this  fertile  plain,  were  the  two  principal  places  in  the  island : 
the  domain  of  each  seems  to  have  extended  across  the  island 
from  sea  to  sea.*  Towards  the  northern  end  of  the  island  were 
situated  Histiaea,  afterwards  called  Oreus — as  well  as  K£rinthus 
and  Dium :  Athdnae  Diades,  iEd^psus,  JEgx,  and  Orobia^  are 
also  mentioned  on  the  north-western  coast  over  against  Lokris. 
Dystus,  Styra,  and  Karystus  are  made  known  to  us  in  the 
portion  of  the  island  south  of  Eretria — ^the  two  latter  opposite 
Its  six  or  ^^  ^^^  Attic  demes  Halae  Araphfinides  and  Prasiae.* 
!!J^^gj;|"  The  wide  extent  of  the  island  of  Eubcea  was  thus 
^^"'^  &c-  distributed  between  six  or  seven  cities,  the  larger  and 
central  portion  belonging  to  Chalkis  and  Eretria.  But  the 
extensive  mountain  lands,  applicable  only  for  pastures  in  the 
summer — for  the  most  part  public  lands,  let  out  for  pasture 
to  such  proprietors  as  had  the  means  of  providing  winter  sus- 
tenance elsewhere  for  their  cattle, — were  never  visited  J^y  any 
one  except  the  shepherds.  They  were  hardly  better  known 
to  the  citizens  resident  in  Chalkis  and  Eretria  than  if  they  had 
been  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  iEgean.* 


^  Diodor.  ziii.  47. 

*  Kallimachus,  Hymn,  ad  Ddam,  289, 
with  Spanheim's  note;  Theognis,  v.  888; 
Theophrast  Hist  Plant.  8,  5. 

See  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  14,  p.  254,  j^.  The  pas- 
sage of  Theognis  leads  to  the  belief  that 
Kerinthus  formed  part  of  the  territory  of 
Chalkis. 

»  Skylax  (c  59)  treats  the  island  of 
Skyrus  as  opposite  to  Eretria,  the  terri- 
tory of  which  must  therefore  have  in- 


cluded a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Eubcea,  as  well  as  the  western.  He  recog- 
nises only  four  cities  in  the  island — 
Karystus,  Eretria,  Chalkis,  and  Hesdsea. 

*  Mannert,  Geograph.  der  Gr.  u.  Rom. 
part  viii.  book  L  c  16,  p.  248 ;  Strabo, 
X.  p.  445-449. 

•  The  seventh  Oration  of  Dio  Chry- 
sostom,  which  describes  his  shipwreck 
near  Cape  Kaphareus,  on  the  island  of 
Eubcea,  and  the  shelter  and  kindness 
which  he  experienced  from  a  poor  moon- 
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The  towns  above  enumerated  in  Euboea,  excepting  Athenae 
Diades,  all  find  a  place  in  the  Iliad.  Of  their  his-  j,^ 
tory  we  know  no  particulars  until  considerably  after  p«>p>«*- 
776  B.C.  They  are  first  introduced  to  us  as  Ionic,  though  in 
Homer  the  population  are  called  Abantes.  The  Greek  authors 
are  never  at  a  loss  to  g^ve  us  the  etymology  of  a  name.  While 
Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  Abantes  were  Thracians  who  had 
passed  over  into  the  island  from  Abee  in  Phokis,  Hesiod 
deduces  the  name  of  Euboea  from  the  cow  16.^  Hellopia,  a 
district  near  Histiaea,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Hellops 
son  of  Ion :  according  to  others,  iEklus  and  Kothus,  two  Athe- 
nians,* were  the  founders,  the  former  of  Eretria,  the  latter  of 
Chalkis  and  Kfirinthus:  and  we  are  told,  that  among  the 
demes  of  Attica,  there  were  two  named  Histiaea  and  Eretria, 
from  whence  some  contended  that  the  appellations  of  the  two 
Euboean  towns  were  derived.  Though  Herodotus  represents 
the  population  of  Styra  as  Dryopian,  there  were  others  who 
contended  that  the  town  had  originally  been  peopled  from 
Marathon  and  the  Tetrapolis  of  Attica,  partly  from  the  deme 
called  Steirels.  The  principal  writers  whom  Strabo  consulted 
seena  to  trace  the  population  of  Euboea,  by  one  means  or 
another,  to  an  Attic  origin ;  though  there  were  peculiarities  in 
the  Eretrian  dialect  which  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  that 
they  had  been  joined  by  settlers  from  Elis,  or  from  the  Tri- 
phylian  Makistus. 

Our  earliest  historical  intimations  represent  Chalkis  and 
Eretria  as  the  wealthiest,  most  powerful,  and  most  enterprising 


tain  huntsman,  presents  one  of  the  most 
interesting  pictures  remaining  of  this 
purely  rustic  portion  of  the  Greek  popu- 
lation (Or.  vii.  p.  221  seg,) — ^men  who 
never  entered  the  city,  and  were  stran- 
gers to  the  habits,  manners,  and  dress 
there  prevailing — ^men  who  drank  milk 
and  were  cloUied  in  skins  (ToXorro- 
w^as  Mipf  o{tp9t0dras,  Eurip.  Elektr. 
169),  yet  neverdieless  (as  it  seems)  pos- 
sessing right  of  citizenship  (p.  238) 
which  they  never  exercised.  The  in- 
dustry of  &ie  poor  men  vbited  by  Dion 
had  brought  into  cultivation  a  little  gar- 
den and  field  in  a  desert  spot  near 
Kaphareus. 

Two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  this 
Euboic  city  consisted  of  barren  moun- 
tain (p.  232) ;  it  must  probably  have 


been  Karystus. 

The  high  lands  of  Euboea  were  both 
uninhabited  and  difficult  of  approach, 
even  at  the  time  of  the  battle  or  Mara- 
thon, when  Chalkis  and  Eretria  had  not 
greatly  declined  firom  the  maximum  of 
Sieir  power :  die  inhabitants  of  Eretria 
looked  io  rit  iicparfis  Zhfioijis  as  a  refuse 
against  the  Persian  force  under  Datis  * 
(Herod,  vii.  100). 

»  Strabo,  x.  p.  445. 

*  Plutardi,Quaest  Grace  p.  296;  Strab. 
X.  p.  446  (whose  statements  are  very 
perplexed) ;  Velleius  PatercuL  i.  4. 

Accordii^  to  Skymnus  the  Chian  (v. 
572),  Chalkis  was  founded  bv  Panddrus 
son  of  Ereditheus,  and  Kerinthus  by 
Koth6n,  from  Athens. 
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Ionic  cities  in  European  Greece  —  apparently  surpassing 
EaHvDower  Athens,  and  not  inferior  to  Samos  or  Miletus. 
E^^f*'  Besides  the  fertility  of  the  plain  Lelantum,  Chalkis 
Na»»,*c  possessed  the  advantage  of  copper  and  iron  ore — 
obtained  in  immediate  proximity  both  to  the  city  and  to  the 
sea — ^which  her  citizens  smelted  and  converted  into  arms  and 
other  implements,  with  a  very  profitable  result  The  Chalkidic 
sword  acquired  a  distinctive  renown.^  In  this  mineral  source 
of  wealth  several  of  the  other  islands  shared  :  iron  ore  is  found 
in  Ke6s,  Kythnus,  and  Seriphus,  and  traces  are  still  evident 
in  the  latter  island  of  extensive  smelting  formerly  practised.* 
Moreover  in  Siphnus,  there  were  in  early  times  veins  of  silver 
and  gold,  by  which  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  enriched; 
though  their  large  acquisitions,  attested  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  tithe*  which  they  offered  at  the  Delphian  temjJe, 
were  only  of  temporary  duration,  and  belong  principally  to 
the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  before  the  Christian  aera.  The 
island  of  Naxos  too  was  at  an  early  day  wealthy  and  populous. 
Andros,  Tfinos,  Ke6s,  and  several  other  islands,  were  at  one 
time  reduced  to  dependence  upon  Eretria:^  other  islands 
seem  to  have  been  in  like  manner  dependent  upon  Naxost 
which  at  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  Ionic  revolt 
possessed  a  considerable  maritime  force,  and  could  muster 
8000  heavy-armed  citizens* — ^a  very  lai^e  force  for  any  single 
Grecian  city.  The  military  force  of  Eretria  was  not  much 
inferior ;  for  in  the  temple  of  the  Amarynthian  Artemis,  nearly 


^  Stnbo,  X.  p.  446. — nV'^XaXic«8<Ma2 
inrdBai  (AUuens,  Fra^m.  7,  Schneidewin) 

Eqoit.  237) — certainly  belongs  to  the 
Enboic  Chalkis,  not  to  the  Thrakian 
Ch&lkidik^.  Boeckh,  Staatshaushalt  der 
Athencr,  roL  iL  p.  284,  App.  xL,  cites 
XaXKtZucA  wHipta  in  an  inscription:  com- 
pare Steph.  Byz.  XaXids, — VawnKktinis 
Ehfiohis,  Homer,  Hymn.  Apoll.  219. 

'  See  the  mineraloj^cal  account  of  the 
islands  in  Fiedler  (Reisen,  voL  ii.  pp.  88, 
118,562). 

The  copper  and  iron  ore  near  Chalkis 
had  ceasea  to  be  worked  even  in  the 
time  of  Strabo:  Fiedler  indicates  the  pro- 
bable site  (vol.  L  p.  443). 

•  Herodot  iii,  57.  Siphnus,  however, 
was  stiU  of  considerate  wealth  and  im- 
portance about  380  B.C.,— see  Isidcrates, 


Or.  xix.  (ifigin.)  s.  9-47.  The  Siphniaos, 
in  an  evil  hour,  committed  the  wrong  of 
withholding  their  tithe :  the  sea  soon 
rushed  in  and  rendered  the  mines  ever 
afterwards  unwoikable  (Pausan.  z.  1 1, 2). 

*  Strabo,  x.  p.  44S. 

'  Herodot  v.  31.  Compare  the  accounts 
of  these  various  idanos  in  the  recent 
voyaf  es  of  Professor  Ross,  Reisen  anf 
den  Griechischen  Inseln,  voL  i  letter  2  ; 
voL  ii.  letter  IJ. 

The  population  of  Naxos  is  now  about 
11,000  souls;  that  of  Andros  15,000 
(Ross,  voL  i.  p.  28 ;  voL  ii.  p.  22). 

But  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the 
Naxian  plain  perfectly  suffice  for  that 
aggregate  population  of  loo^ooo  souls, 
wmch  seems  implied  in  the  account  of 
Herodotus. 
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a  mile  from  the  city,  to  which  the  Eretrians  were  in  the  habit 
of  marching  in  solemn  procession  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
the  goddess,  there  stood  an  ancient  column  setting  forth 
that  the  procession  had  been  performed  by  no  less  than 
3000  hoplites,  600  horsemen,  and  60  chariots.^  The  date  of 
this  inscription  cannot  be  kno^vnf  but  it  can  hardly  be  earlier 
than  the  45th  Olympiad  or  600  B.C. — near  about  the  time  of 
the  Solonian  legislation.  Chalkis  was  still  more  powerful  than 
Eretria :  both  were  in  early  times  governed  by  an  oligarchy, 
which  among  the  Chalkidians  was  called  the  Hippobotae  or 
Horsefeeders — proprietors  probably  of  most  part  of  the  plain 
called  Lelantum,  and  employing  the  adjoining  mountains  as 
summer  pasture  for  their  herds.  The  extent  of  their  property 
is  attested  by  the  large  number  of  4000  Kleruchs  or  out- 
freemen,  whom  Athens  quartered  upon  then-  lands,  after  the 
victory  gained  over  them  when  they  assisted  the  expelled 
Hippias  in  his  efforts  to  regain  the  Athenian  sceptre.* 

Confining  our  attention,  as  we  now  do,  to  the  first  two 
centuries  of  Grecian  history,  or  the  interval  between  ^^6  B.C. 
and  560  B.C.,  there  are  scarce  any  facts  which  we  can  produce 
to  ascertain  the  condition  of  these  Ionic  islands.  Two  or 
three  circumstances  however  may  be  named  which  go  to 
confirm  our  idea  of  their  early  wealth  and  importance. 

I.  The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  presents  to  us  the  island 
of  D6I0S  as  the  centre  of  a  great  periodical  festival  Early  ionic 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  celebrated  by  all  the  cities,  dIios; 
insular  and  continental,  of  the  Ionic  name.    What  SSuthy.*" 
the  date  of  this  hymn  is,  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
Thucydidfis  quotes  it  without  hesitation  as  the  production  of 
Homer,  and  doubtless  it  was  in  his  time  universally  accepted 
as  such — though  modem  critics  concur  in  regarding  both 
that  and  the  other  hymns  as  much  later  than  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.     Yet  it  cannot  probably  be  later  than  600  B.C 
The  description  of  the  Ionic  visitors  presented  to  us  in  this 
hymn  is  splendid  and  imposing.    The  number  of  their  ships, 
the  display  of  their  finery,  the  beauty  of  their  women,  the 
athletic  exhibitions  as  well  as  the  matches  of  song  and  dance — 
all  these  are  represented  as  making  an  ineffaceable  impression 


»  Strabo,  /.  c. 

*  Herodot  t.  77;  Aristoteles,  Fragment  irtpl  noXircidr,  ed.  Neumann,  p.  11 1- 
112 :  compare  Aristot  Polit.  iv.  3,  2. 
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on  the  spectator:*  "the  assembled  lonians  look  as  if  they 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  old  age  or  death."  Such  was  the 
magnificence  of  which  Ddlos  was  the  periodical  theatre,  calling 
forth  the  voices  and  poetical  genius  not  merely  of  itinerant 
bards,  but  also  of  the  Delian  maidens  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
during  the  century  preceding  560  B.C  At  that  time  it  was  the 
great  central  festival  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  and  Europe ;  fre- 
quented by  the  twelve  Ionic  cities  in  and  near  Asia  Minor,  as 
well  as  by  Athens  and  Chalkis  in  Europe.  It  had  not  yet  been 
superseded  by  the  Ephesia  as  the  exclusive  festival  of  these 
Asiatics ;  nor  had  the  Panathenaea  of  Athens  reached  the 
importance  which  afterwards  came  to  belong  to  them  during 
the  plenitude  of  the  Athenian  power. 

We  find  both  Polykratfis  of  Samos,  and  Peisistratus  of 
ludedme  Atheus,  taking  a  warm  interest  in  the  sanctity  of 
560B.C.—  D6I0S  and  the  celebrity  of  her  festival*  But  it  was 
S^.  partly  the  rise  of  these  two  great  Ionian  despots, 
partly  the  conquests  of  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
broke  up  the  independence  of  the  numerous  petty  Ionian  cities, 
during  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
aera ;  hence  the  great  festival  at  D^los  gradually  declined  in 
importance.  Though  never  wholly  intermitted,  it  was  shorn 
of  much  of  its  previous  ornament,  and  especially  of  that  which 
constituted  the  first  of  all  ornaments — the  crowd  of  joyous 
visitors.  And  Thucydidfis,  when  he  notices  the  attempt  made 
by  the  Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  height 
of  their  naval  supremacy,  to  revive  the  Delian  festival,  quotes 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  as  a  certificate  of  its  foregone 
and  long-forgotten  splendour.  We  perceive  that  even  he  could 
find  no  better  evidence  than  this  hymn,  for  Grecian  trans- 
actions of  a  century  anterior -to  Peisistratus — and  we  may 
therefore  judge  how  imperfectly  the  history  of  this  period  was 
known  to  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Homeric  The  liymn  is  exceedingly  precious  as  an  historical 
t^DeSm  document,  because  it  attests  to  us  a  transitory  glory 
e^odcS^  as  and  extensive  association  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  on  both 
Sdi^iTfe.      sides  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  which  the  conquests  of  the 


'  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  Del  146-176 ;  I  'O.wrw  fi^  kw  »o4to  x<^»  Wp^to  Si 

Thucyd.  iii.  104  :  'Av6^^t'  curop^v.  KoAAif.iww  t»  yuwiuwc. 

♦ad)  k'  iiBan^irmn  kwL  ay^p*K  iiM^^PCX  aid,  ^^^'  **'|^'.  V^  **^''  «*«*«*»  "^^^ 

•O?  r6e  htam&mC  5t*  *Umti  otfpoot  «lcv  |  '  Thucyd.  IIU  IQ4. 
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Lydians  first,  and  of  the  Persians  afterwards,  overthrew — a 
time  when  the  hair  of  the  wealthy  Athenian  was  decorated 
with  golden  ornaments,  and  his  tunic  made  of  linen,^  like  that 
of  the  Milesians  and  Ephesians,  instead  of  the  more  sober 
costume  and  woollen  clothing  which  he  subsequently  copied 
from  Sparta  and  Peloponnesus — ^a  time  too  when  the  Ionic 
name  had  not  yet  contracted  that  stain  of  effeminacy  and 
cowardice  which  stood  imprinted  upon  it  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydidte,  and  which  grew  partly  out  of  the 
subjugation  of  the  Asiatic  lohians  by  Persia,  partly  out  of 
the  antipathy  of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians  to  Athens.  The 
author  of  the  Homeric  hymn,  in  describing  the  proud  lonians 
who  thronged  in  his  day  to  the  Delian  festival,  could  hardly 
have  anticipated  a  time  to  come  when  the  name  Ionian  would 
become  a  reproach,  such  as  the  European  Greeks,  to  whom  it 
really  belonged,  were  desirous  of  disclaiming.* 

2.  Another  illustrative  fact  in  reference  both  to  the  lonians 
generally,  and  to.Chalkis  and  Eretria  in  particular, 
during  the  century  anterior  to  Peisistratus, — is  to  be  ciSkis  aST 
found  in  the  war  between  these  two  cities  respecting  eariy  tu^ 
the  fertile  plain  Lelantum  which  lay  between  them,  am^^^of 
In  general,  it  appears,  these  two  important  towns 
maintained  harmonious  relations.    But  there  were  some  occa- 
sions of  dispute,  and  one  in  particular,  wherein  a  formidable 
war  ensued  between  them,  several  allies  joining  with  each.     It 
is  remarkable  that  this  was  the  only  war  known  to  Thucydidfis, 
(anterior  to  the  Persian  conquest,)  which  had  risen  above  the 
dignity  of  a  mere  quarrel  between  neighbours  ;  and  in  which 
so  many  different  states  manifested  a  disposition  to  interfere, 
as  to  impart  to  it  a  semi-Hellenic  character.®    Respecting  the 
allies  of  each  party  on  this  occasion  we  know  only,  that 
the  Milesians  lent  assistance  to  Eretria,  and  the  Samians,  as 
well  as  the  Thessalians  and  the  Chalkidic  colonies  in  Thrace, 
to  Chalkis.    A  column,  still  visible  during  the  time  of  Strabo 


'  Thucyd.  L  6.  liH  rh  Stfipo^Uuror, 
&c 

'  Herodot  I  143.  Ol  fUr  yw  AkKoi 
"Iwvts  Kol  ol  *A07ircuoi  t^vyov  rh  oCyofia, 
ov  fiovkSfupot  "ivrts  K§K\ria$at — an  asser- 
tion unquestionable  with  reference  to 
the  times  immediately  preceding  Hero- 
dotus,  but  not    equally  admissible   in 

VOL.   II. 


regard  to  the  earlier  times.  Compare 
Thucyd.  L  124  (with  the  Scholium),  and 
also  V.  9  ;  viii.  25. 

•  Thucyd.  i.  15.  The  second  Mes- 
senian  war  cannot  have  appeared  to 
Thucydides  as  having  enlisted  so  many 
allies  on  each  side  as  Pausanias  repre- 
sents. 
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in  the  temple  of  the  Amarynthian  Artemis  near  Eretria, 
recorded  the  covenant  entered  into  mutually  by  the  two 
belligerents,  to  abstain  from  missiles,  and  to  employ  nothing 
but  hand-weapons.  The  Eretrians  are  said  to  have  been 
superior  in  horse,  but  they  were  vanquished  in  the  battle : 
the  tomb  of  Kleomachus  of  Pharsalus,  a  distinguished  warrior 
who  had  perished  in  the  cause  of  the  Chalkidians,  was  erected 
in  the  agora  of  Chalkis.  We  know  nothing  of  the  date,  the 
duration,  or  the  particulars  of  this  war  ;^  but  it  seems  that 
the  Eretrians  were  worsted,  though  their  city  always  main- 
tained its  dignity  as  the  second  state  in  the  island.  Chalkis 
was  decidedly  the  first,  and  continued  to  be  flourishing, 
populous  and  commercial,  long  after  it  had  lost  its  political 
importance,  throughout  all  the  period  of  Grecian  independent 
history.* 

3.  Of  the  importance  of  Chalkis  and  Eretria,  during  the 
Commerce  scventh  and  part  of  the  eighth  century  before  the 
S?ch£**  Christian  aera,  we  gather  other  evidences  —  partly 
-Eu^i?*  J"  ^^^  numerous  colonies  founded  by  them  (to 
Sl^Md  which  I  shall  advert  in  a  subsequent  chapter), — partly 
weight.  in  ^jj^  prevalence  throughout  a  large  portion  of 
Greece,  of  the  Euboic  scale  of  weight  and  money.  What  the 
quantities  and  proportions  of  this  scale  were,  has  been  first 
shown  by  M.  Boeckh  in  his  *  Metrologie.'  It  was  of  Eastern 
origin,  and  the  gold  collected  by  Dareius  in  tribute  throughout 
the  vast  Persian  empire  was  ordered  to  be  delivered  in  Euboic 
talents.  Its  divisions — ^the  talent  equal  to  60  minae,  the  mina 
equal  to  100  drachms,  the  drachm  equal  to  6  obols — ^were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  scale  called  uEginaean,  introduced  by 
Pheiddn  of  Argos.  But  the  six  obols  of  the  Euboic  drachm 
contained  a  weight  of  silver  equal  only  to  five  uEginaean  obols, 


'  Strabo,  viil  p.  448;  Hcrodot  v. 
99  ;  Plutarch,  Aviator,  p.  760— valuable 
by  the  reference  to  Aristotle. 

Hesiod  passed  over  from  Askra  to 
Chalkis,  (on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral 
games  celebrated  by  the  sons  of  Amphi- 
damas  in  honour  of  their  deceased  father,) 
and  gained  a  tripod  as  prize  by  his  song 
or  recital  (0pp.  Di.  650).  According  to 
the  Scholia,  Amphidamas  was  king  of 


lines  as  spurious,  though  he  acknow- 
ledges Amphidamas  as  a  vigorous  cham- 
pion of  Chalkis  in  this  war.  See 
Septem  Sapient  Conviv.  c.  10^  p.  153. 

This  visit  of  Hesiod  to  Chalkis  was 
represented  as  the  scene  of  his  poetical 
competition  with  and  victory  over  Ho? 
mer  (see  the  Certamen  Horn,  et  Hes. 
p.  315,  ed.  Gottl.). 

'  See  the  striking  description  of  Chal- 


Chalkis,  who  perished  in  the  war  against    kis  given  by  Diksearchus  in   the  Bios 
Eretria  respecting  Lelantum.     But    it  '  'EXAdSos  (Fragment  p.  146,  ed.  Fuhr). 
appears  that  Plutarch  threw  out    the  , 
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so  that  the  Euboic  denominations — drachm,  mina,  and  talent — 
were  equal  only  to  five-sixths  of  the  same  denominations  in 
the  iEginaean  scale.  It  was  the  Euboic  scale  which  prevailed 
at  Athens  before  the  debasement  introduced  by  Three  dif- 
Solon ;  which  debasement  (amounting  to  about  ^iSl^ 
27  per  cent,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  ^SSJTSlid 
chapter,)  created  a  third  scale  called  the  Attic,  dis-  ^^^^ 
tinct  both  from  the  iEginaean  and  Euboic — ^standing  «acho«>»«'- 
to  the  former  in  the  ratio  of  3  : 5,  and  to  the  latter  in  the  ratio 
of  18 :  25.  It  seems  plain  that  the  Euboic  scale  was  adopted 
by  the  lonians  through  their  intercourse  with  the  Lydians^ 
and  other  Asiatics,  and  that  it  became  naturalised  among 
their  cities  under  the  name  of  the  Euboic,  because  Chalkis 
and  Eretria  were  the  most  actively  commercial  states  in  the 
JEgean — just  as  the  superior  commerce  of  uEgina,  among 
the  Dorian  states,  had  given  to  the  scale  introduced  by 
Pheiddn  of  Argos  the  name  of  iEginaean.  The  fact  of  its 
being  so  called  indicates  a  time  when  these  two  Euboean 
cities  surpassed  Athens  in  maritime  power  and  extended 
commercial  relations,  and  when  they  stood  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  Ionic  cities  throughout  Greece.  The  Euboic 
scale,  after  having  been  debased  by  Solon  in  reference  to 
coinage  and  money,  still  continued  in  use  at  Athens  for  mer- 
chandise. The  Attic  mercantile  mina  retained  its  primitive 
Euboic  weight^ 


^  Herodot  i.  94.  *  See  Boeckh's  Metrologie,  c  8  and  9. 
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